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PREFACE. 

Tins  book  lias  been  written  to  provide  a  discussion  of 
higher  dynamics  suitable  for  students  of  engineering, 
physics,  or  astronomy.  To  a  large  extent  the  examples 
and  exercises  have  been  drawn  from  practical  affairs,  and 
have  been  chosen  more  for  the  sake  of  illustration  of 
physical  principles  than  for  their  mathematical  interest. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  the  exercises  given  at  the  end 
oi!  each  chapter  have  been  carefully  verified,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  but  few  of  them  are  in  error.  A  large  number 
of  examples  have  been  worked  out  in.  the  various  chapters, 
where  practical  illustration  seemed  to  be  required. 

A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  gyrostats  and  gyro- 
static  action,  and  we  have  used  throughout  this  chapter,  and 
elsewhere,  the  method  set  forth  in  §  9  of  calculating  rates 
of  change  of  directed  quantities  for  a  moving  system.  This 
method  oi'  proceeding  occurred  to  one  of  us  about  fifteen 
years  ago  [see  Gray's  Pli/i/nicfi,  Vol.  I.],  and  we  have  found 
it  very  useful  in  our  teaching,  as  enabling  solutions  of 
difficult  problems  of  rotational  motion  to  be  readily  built 
up  from  first  principles.  The  advantage  of  the  method  is 
most  apparent  in  Chapter  IX.,  which  is  an  expansion  of 
an  article  on  Gyrostats  and  Gyrostatic  Action  in  Machinery 
communicated  to  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Ship- 


builders  in  Scotland  in  1905.  Some  elementary  accounts 
of  gyrostatic  action  have  appeared  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  it  is  right  to  say  that  we  are  not  indebted 
to  these  for  our  method  of  treatment. 

We  have  derived  assistance  from  various  works,  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  our  obligations  to  Sir  George  Greenhill's 
writings  are  especially  great.  Besides  making  additions  of 
the  most  practical  and  valuable  kind  to  the  science  of 
dynamics,  Sir  George  Greenhill  has  long  advocated  the  use 
of  units  of  the  sort,  employed  by  men  to  whom  a  com- 
parison with  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  given  piece  of  matter 
is  the  most  ready  means  of  estimating  a  force,  and  protested 
against  the  common  dynamical  limitation  of  the  word 
weight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word  in  connection  with  the  buying  and  selling  of 
commodities  "  weighed "  by  a  balance  can  never  be  got 
over,  and  that  the  connotation  of  the  word  in  that 
connection  is  more  frequently  that  of  quantity  of  matter 
than  that  of  gravity  force.  And  it  is  better  to  take 
advantage  of  a  common  connotation  than  to  do  something 
which  may  tend  to  confuse  it.  Hence  we  have  often  used 
the  so-called  practical  units,  but  without  any  sacrifice,  for 
none  was  required,  of  the  real  advantages  of  the  absolute 
system. 

We  are  under  obligations  also  to  Jacobi'a  Vorlesungen 
ul)er  Dynainik,  Routh's  two  treatises,  Appell's  Mecanique 
Rationelle,  Despeyrous'  Mecanique,  and  Herr  Foppl's  Toch- 
nische  Mechanik.  The  aim  ^of  the  last-named  work  is 
similar  to  our  own,  and  the  student  will  find  in  it,  e.g  with 
regard  to  compound  vibrators  of  different  kinds,  some 
interesting  developments  of  matters  which  have  been 
treated — though  generally  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
— in  the  present  volume. 


The  proofs  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  have  been 
rend  with  great  care  by  our  colleague,  Dr.  R.  A.  Houstoun, 
and  Dr.  Pinkerton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  kindly'  read  the 
chapter  on  Gyrostats.  We  offer  our  thanks  to  these  gentle- 
men, and  also  to  the  officials  and  workmen  of  the  Glasgow 
University  Press  for  their  care  and  attention  throughout 
the  printing  of  the  book. 

ANDEEW  GRAY. 

JAMES  G.  GRAY. 
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ing more  elementary  parts  of  the  book  : 

"Chap.  I,  Sections  1-40.  Chap.  II.  Chap.  III., 
Sections  80-90,  94-97.  Chap.  V.,  Sections  120-143. 
Chap.  VI,  Sections  164-175.  Chap.  VII.,  Sections 
180-220,  236.  Chap.  VIII,  Sections  237-246.  Chap. 
IX.,  Sections  261-263,  270,  271,  275,  276,  27K-282, 
I'So,  200,  291,  292.  Chap.  XL 


ERRATA. 
Page  244,  lines  14  and  18  from  top,  for   lr   read    i("'2-'^). 


ERRATA. 

This  list  of  errata  has  been  compiled  from  the  notes  of  several 
aders,  and  contains  most  of  the  corrections  which  will  be  made  in 
e  second  edition  of  the  book. 

ige  IS,  lino  9,  after  value  in»e.rt  if  the  connecting  rod  be  very  long, 

,,    19,  Ex.  5,  line  8,  for  or  sin  0  read  u-asinO 

„    29,  line  25,  for  (r  +  dr)  cos  ( w  dt)  -  (w  +  du)  (r  +  dr)  sin  (u  dt). 

read  (r  +  dr)  cos  ( w  dt)  ~(u  +  dta)  (r  +  dr)  sin  (w  dt)  -  r. 
,,    31,  Ex.  1,  line  6,  for  x  —  aitcosut,  7/=wt$mwt. 

read  x  =  autoosut,  y  —  autsinut. 
,,    39,  lino  33,  for  Ix  +  ihy  +  itz  read  (ix  +  ihy  +  hz)ju 
,,    44,  line  26,  after  instant  add  with  the  same  speed 
,,    55,  lino  6  from  foot,  for  (2)  read  (3) 

,,    57,  line  8  from  foot,  for  h  =  j'-r-(a'  sin  6  -  b'  sin  6)  r, 

read  li-~r-(a'  sin  0  - ]>' cos  0)  ?-, 
5i    77,  line  10,  for  x"  read  x 
,,    79,  line  2  from  foot,   delete  given  by 
,,      ,,  last  line,  delete  w  = 

QO  v     01     f  i   if  •   "a       •   »i9\          ,    „      ,   ,/  .   Oa       .    00\ 

,,    82,  Ex.  21,  for  v  =  4.7q  sin-^-sm-5     read  v-=4r/q  sm^-sm2^  i 

V        2  2/  '    V        2  2/ 

,,  85,  line  6,  for  to  T  in  read  to  a  in 

,,      ,,     ,,    8, /or  to  a  in  Vrar.Z  to  v;  in 

,,  88,  line  20  from  foot,  for  times  read  distances 

,,  97,  line  S  from  foot,  ./b?'  to  the  reaction  read  to  the  action 

,,  100,  equation  (3),  for  Z(ldx  read  Ztldz 

,,  110,  line  8,  for  is  read  are 

,,    111,  line  12,   for  Y= read  Y—  -„ 

cx  oy 

„    117,  line  3,  for  OP  mad  Ol\ 

,,    129,  line  5,  for  .s=  -2irr/h  =  w  read  s/r=  -2wr/h  =  u 

,,    137,  line  2,  after  course,  delete  and 

,,    142,  line  5  from  foot,  after  is  inner t  ,  in  gravitational  units, 

,.    189,  line  15,  for  6,  0'  read  e1,  0a 

.,    202,  Ex.  27,  for  \/i  +  3cos'-0  read  iy\/l  +  3  cos'20 

,,    220,  paragraph  120,  line  4-,  for  50  read  49 

m  d2 

it2  df1,'2 


•±:.>,   lint-   If),  n/lir  i/i  i  it  -oi-f    Hli'-  -nppii  m>  ul    "I    Hi'-  .»>!."!••  -;i  «<i 
Kit"  'IS) 

,.     line  ID  I'rmii  t'mil./li/'  r,     ,«//•,  n  ><«/   '  «•,     .1-  ;, 
.'tli'J,  Ks,  ID,  lin«'.  I,  nfttr  i-niiihli'iit   ni'"i'  r- 

.'{i)7,  tin'-  t.'i.  »/«iV  i  f/w  ;    ; 

:!US,  line  111  I'riini  i'niil,  K/fif  !iniin;d>lr  ««/>/, 
and    provided    llii1  a\i'4   euii'<idi'ri  d   r>  in  «-ii»-li  ra-ti-  (In-  a  sin  <»I 
ri'sullunt   rnlatinii.  anil  in  lixrd  in  <«|»«irr  ;«nd   in   I  in-  lm<h,fiu» 
<(>///  nxi.'i  .'SIM-  §  I7l)j 

!Ul),  line  '\  I'nini  Irmt  ,,/iir  21  HI  HI/  i>n<l  'Shu  it/ 
.'Jll,  line  H  irnin  lUnl,  j'tir  (-1)  rn/«/  JiVi 
,'51'J,  in  ci|iifil  iutin  («)  ji  IliT,  ./''/•  >i\   /-I//!/  A»;  in  ','n>l  I'lju.iii'tn 
and  ,/nr  M;  nu*/  »{  in  .'}id  rijiiiitinii 
:!!.'{,  lini-  II,  f»r  §  KIT   i'»nl   tj  Kill. 

,,      line    l.'i,  j'nf   tin    iiir.'&tijt     ]lltl:=l,   <•!  i  .    IMN/IUII-!    t'<;  J'Ul    iijit.tii" 

/.i  TII  iii  fijnal  iniiii  ('.,'j 
.'{!."),  line  17,  j'"i'      IIMJ'  n  nil      intii.i' 

.'US,  line  S  iVnin  1'uKl,  ,l'«r  ,\  ^}ii\i(ij  ,      )\     n 

ri  inf  ,1  v!,s,  J  i»  \itif  •      j  I     u 

.SI'.',  line  S  t'ruiii  1  1  ml  ,  /in'  li  \ri|  ;t\j-.   <.  >i«/  a  si  •  •>!  if  ull.tni  ,ui  "nlu 

vcliii-il  y 

,,     line  li  t'rnin  lunl,  i'«r  I  nut?  I  ,  ,1! 

line  I  frmn  I'not,  t'nr  I  i-mi(  I  i  >!!  m  th>  _tii'..f  ft--  ,  ti;.«/  ('     '/'"' 

//(  tin  .-.<  1'iinil. 

.,     line.'!  Irnin  I'unl,  J\H-  M!  <lt  i-mtl  i/n.i.'} 
:!'27,  line  1H.  ./•><•  /.,  i-«til   J: 

,,     line;")  I'rmii  1'nnl,  //;•'_  //,!•  nil,  tn  hn-iint^i 
;>ril),  Kin-  |!)  t'l'iiin  lii)>,  fur  i/A'/luii  u    i'"iil  ./A'laiui 
:'>.">  1,  in  Ki;.;.  S-J  _/',„•  •.]/<  ,-,,/,/  /, 
.'!.")7,  I:IH|  liiii*.  f»r  Maluui  i->mi   Mahaii 


,, 

/I  /! 

.'{s-j.  line  Hi.  ,/;•;•  A  ii'(/-''  i  :},•','  i  c,.ii/  i.  !i(,;;    :{,-,', 

:>S.|,  line  I!  iVuni  In,,  !,_/;„•  /     /     /,   ,',„•!  h     I     it 

US1.),  line  lU'rom  r...it,  ./!•;•    ll'd1.,/',  i!'i>'\ti  ,.-i./    »'(,'.,.''.  l!'i"'x> 

'.W"2.  line  7,.  f!'/1  ni  i;  ml  r,(',  >m>lf»i-  nt   ,-»nl  drlln-!mn 

•Hl.'t,   line    I'J   Inmi   fin.  I,  _/;•;•    .'./    ,-ni'f     '/( 
'.I  ,,  /in-  I  '  ,;  nil    I! 

•ID,"),  liisl-  line,  fur  an  in  I  lie  I.e.  I  |in>l>leni,  .  iiW/.'i-'.  , 
nl  ^.c,  if  iiliinji'.  and  at    ri^lil    an;',li-.   t>i  lln-   ji-'i  -peiidii  nl.ir  I"   tin 
axis  nl   suspension   llirniiv.h   llie  rrnimid  "I    tlie  lii    I    pi  niluhnn 

suppose  thai    till'  l\vn  eelllmiii:,  n|n\e  III   |]n-     aillr   Jil.nir, 


rageazo,  une  it,jor  K$  react  K^ 
,,      ,,     lines  17,  26,  29,  for  -p"a  read  n°a 
„      ,,     line  21,  for  x,  £  are  etc.  read  £  is  the  similar  displacement  in 

the  excited  vibration. 
,,    427,  line  4,  for  p~a  read  nza 
,,    437,  line  1(3  from  foot,  for  v^-v^  read  v^v., 
,,      ,,     line  12  from  foot,  for  v1  read  v' 
,,    477,  lines  10,  13,  15  from  foot,  for  cos  6  read  sin  0  and  in  line  14 

from  foot,  for  OD  read  00 
,,    551,  line  10,  for  dy,2  read  Syl 
,,    553,  line  5,  for  (4)  rend  (5) 
,,    555,  lines  14  and  19,  for  §299  read  §300 
,,    55(J,  line  7,  for  g  299  r&ad  §  300 
,,       ,,     line  16,  for  (3),  §300,  read  (2)  §300 
,,    557,  line  5,  for  §299  read  §  300 
,,       ,,     line  7,  for   +  Alr][1  +  Asq.2+...+Akqt  +  A0} 

read  +  '2Alq[  +  2A,,q.2  +  ...  +  2A!c 
,,    558,  line  G,  for  [{Swi(  read  [S{«i{ 

,,      „    lines  10  and  12,  for  —  read  <?-' 
dq  dgi 

,,      „     line  16,  for  (1),  §300,  read  (2)  §300 
,,      ,,     line  IS,  for  xlt  yl}  zl  read  x,  y,  z 
,,     559,  line  4, 


for  L  +  +  L  read  -. 

3*  'dqi      9y  dqi     ~dz  'dql  \  ~dx  'dq1     'dy  'dq^      C)z 

,,       ,,    line  5  from  foot,  for  c^  read  v.vZ 

„  562,  line  2,  after  (rsinO  +  rOoosO)"  insert  } 

,,       „    line  3,  for  {  read  ( 

,,  563,  line  11,  for  %m(r-  +  r*  2)  read  4m( 

,,  564,  line  1,  for  r6  read  r8 

«  »      »    5,  for  'dT/ldt  =  mr2tw?8  read 

„  „       „    6,  for  'dT/'dr  =  rOz  read  'dT/dr 

•>,  >.       „    7,  for  'dT/c>e  =  r2^  sine  cose 

read  'd  T/~dd  —  mr"\jp  sin  9  cos  0 

,5  ,,       ,,     Q,  for  r'-rff-  =  ycQs8  read  r- 

>!  !>       »  10,  for  r8+2re  +  r\frsin6cos8=  -f/sii\6 

read  rO  +  '2r8  -  r\f/"  sin  0  cos  8=  -y  sin  0 

,,  ,,     Ex.  3,  line  11,  cfctoe  f2  +  (a2  +  r2sin2a)w2, 

,,  ,,         ,,        ,,     12,  delete  and 

,,  565,  line  8,  for   -a(l+kt)   sin  8  read   -a(l+kt)6sm8 

•>,  „       „    9,  for  tynd-{(l+kf,)*0~  +  lc~\  read 


„  12,  for  ~{«2(l  +  /ri)2^}  read  f-^-{a"(l  +  kt)26\ 


,,     lines  11  and  10  from  foot,  for  py-q^  read  py-qx 
,,     last  line,  for  Aq  read  Ap 

568,  line  8  from  foot,  for  qf.  read  Sq/; 

569,  line  10  from  foot,  for  ^J  +  §£  rend  ^?  +  §A" 

dt      op  dt     3g 

,,     line  4  from  foot,  /or  IT  read  T 
571,  line  7,  for  p"  read  p., 
,,     Ex.  3,  line  9,  for  p.2  read  p2 

.  —  .   ,.      .     .     B-Z/i    "dL  ,  "dL-i    "dL 

5/4,  line  4,  for  -^^  =  o    +  reaa  -=5-^=0    + 
J      3g    3<?i  3(7     d? 

576,  line  9,  for  qlt  g2,  ...  ,  qk  rend  ql}  q«,  ...  ,  qk,  f- 
„      „   18,  for  'dS/'da  read  3>S'/9a,: 
,,       ,,   13  from  foot,  for  'dS/'da  =  li  read 
' 


, 

./  0?*     ^^    %-.  T  ^T        ^  '  '    f7  "T"  •  • 

3«  d«/    3(7i  3«i 

,    325        32^    . 
read  ^-^  -  +  -,•:  —  ,v-    «,  +  . 
-  1 


^  —  ^~ 
dqk.oa; 

577,  line  9,  for  'dtf/'dq.,  read  -'dH/'dq  , 
,,     line  16,  for  §312  read  §313 

579,  line  8  from  foot,  for  f^lL'Y  read 

V  3r-  / 
581,  line  10,  /or    Tt-(Tt)  =  ^{jj-(p 

read  T.  -  (  T,)  =  ^[{p  -  (p)  }\  q  +  (q)  }  -p(q)  +  (p)ql 
583,  line  4,  for  2(pq  +  q'dp)  read  ^(pq  +  q'dp') 
596,  line  12  from  foot,  for  x-/*JSd  read  x-/2d 

612,  lines  8  and  ID,  for  F  read  li 

613,  line  4  from  foot,  for  M-  Kz-Zx  read  M-Xz  +  Zx 
617,  Ex.  10,  for  -}\/9eota0  +  l  read  Jv/ilcot-y  +  l 


CHAPTER  I, 

KINEMATICS  OF  A  MOVING  POINT.* 

1.  Speed  and  Velocity.  We  suppose  that  the  direction 
:vi!  motion  of  a  point  nowhere  undergoes  absolutely  sudden 
change.  The  point,  materialised  as  a  particle  of  matter  so 
small  in  every  dimension  that  it  only  serves  to  mark 
position  in  space,  therefore  moves  in  a  curve  in  space  the 
Jirection  of  the  tangent  to  which  is  everywhere  perfectly 
:lelinite. 

The  displacements  of  the  point  are  in  all  cases  with 
reference  to  some  system  of  marks  in  space  which  are 
taken  as  at  rest.  Such  a  system  of  marks  is  called  a 
reference-frame.  It  may  be  a  curve  fixed  in  space  along 
which  the  point  is  constrained  to  move,  or  it  may  be  axes 
of  coordinates,  for  example  Ox,  Qy,  Oz  drawn  from  a 
point  0,  in  three  different  directions  which  are  not  in  one 
plane.  Most  frequently  they  are  taken  mutually  at  right 
singles,  and  are  supposed  either  to  be  at  rest,  or  to  be  in 
motion  in  some  specified  way,  with  reference  to  other 
coordinates  which  are  taken  as  at  rest.  The  motion  of 
the  point  along  the  given  curve  may  be  defined  by  the 
variation  of  its  distance  measured  along  the  curve  from  a 
specified  fixed  point  in  it,  or  it  may  be  by  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  quantities  which  specify  the  position  of  the 
point  with  reference  to  the  axes  chosen.  The  relativity 
of  motion  will  be  found  discussed  in  more  detail  in  our 
elementary  treatise. 

The  curve  may  in  some  extreme  cases  appear  to  be  such 

*  The  kinematics  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  Avill  bo  considered  in 
direct  connection  with  problems  regarding  such  motion. 


as  to  contradict  the  condition  here  stated.  Jeor  example,  a 
particle  ascends  under  the  retarding  action  of  gravity 
until  it  is  brought  to  rest  and  begins  to  descend.  At  every 
instant  except  that  at  which  it  has  come  to  rest,  the 
direction  of  motion  is  perfectly  definite.  The  particle  does 
not  change  the  direction  of  motion  suddenly :  its  speed 
has  been  gradually  diminished,  and  it  is  at  rest  at  the 
instant  of  reaching  the  highest  point;  it  does  not  remain 
at  rest  for  an  interval  of  time  however  short,  but  still 
continues  to  gain  downward  velocity,  and  the  instant  of 
rest  is  the  point  in  time  which  separates  the  interval 
during  which  the  particle  ascends  from  that  during  which 
it  descends.  Again,  when  a  marble  is  dropped  on  a  stone 
floor  and  rebounds,  or  a  cricket-ball  is  struck  by  the  bat, 
the  direction  of  motion  is  changed  suddenly,  as  suddenness 
is  usually  understood  with  respect  to  ordinary  phenomena.. 
But  in  reality  the  change  of  direction  of  motion  occupies 
an  interval  of  time,  that  of  the  duration  of  collision, 
though,  as  reckoned  with  respect  to  the  time  required  for 
ordinary  changes  which  can  be  followed  by  the  eye,  the 
interval  is  short. 

It  must  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  in  dynamics 
an  instant  is  not  what  in  ordinary  affairs  it  is  often 
supposed  to  be,  an  interval  of  time  of  indefinite  length :  it 
is  not  an  interval  of  time  at  all.  It  is  the  final  terminus 
of  one  interval  of  time,  and  the  initial  terminus  of  the 
interval  which  immediately  succeeds.  Two  planes  meet  in 
a  line  which  is  not  part  of  either  plane,  not  being  a  surface 
in  any  sense,  but  is  only  a  dividing  mark  or  common 
boundary  to  be  crossed  by  a  moving  point  passing  from  one 
plane  to  the  other.  A  point  again  is  the  dividing  mark 
where  one  part  of  a  line  or  curve  ends  and  another 
portion  begins:  it  is  not,  however  it  may  be  indicated 
by  a  spot  of  chalk  on  a  blackboard  or  a  spot  of  ink  on 
paper,  other  than  merely  a  mark  of  position  in  space. 
So  with  an  instant  in  time  the  distinction  between  it 
and  an  interval  of  time,  must  be  clearly  understood.  A 
pendulum  bob  at  a  certain  instant  is  at  the  extremity  of 
its  swing  in  one  direction ;  but  the  bob  does  not  remain  at 
rest  for  any  interval  of  time  however  short;  the  swino1 
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direction  terminates. 

The  distinction  between  an  instant  and  an  interval  of 
time  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  puzzles 
regarding  motion  which  perplexed  the  old  philosophers. 
They  held  that  a  body  could  not  move  from  one  position  to 
another  without  occupying  in  succession  a  continuous 
sories  of  intermediate  positions,  and  then  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  that  were  so  motion  was  impossible, 
because  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  occupation  of  a  position 
implied  rest  in  that  position.  Each  position  is  occupied  at 
an  instant  in  time,  but  not  during  an  interval :  the  true 
idea  in  no  way  negatives  the  possibility  of  motion,  and  the 
contradiction  had  110  real  existence. 

At  the  instant  which  marks  the  beginning  of  an  interval 
of  time  the  moving  point  or  particle  is  at  P-p  at  the  instant 
which  marks  the  end  of  the  interval  and  the  beginning  of 
a  succeeding  interval  it  is  at  P2.  1\,  P<,  are  points  on  the 
curve  along  which  the  moving  point  is  displaced,  and  are 
at  a  definite  distance  apart,  measured  along  the  curve. 
We  form  the  ratio  x/t,  that  is  the  ratio  of  the  numerical 
value  of  the  distance  to  that  of  the  time  in  which  it  is 
traversed,  and  call  it  the  a/uerafje  speed  of  the  moving  point 
during  the  time  /.  The  unit  of  speed  is  thus  the  speed  in 
which  unit  of  distance  is  described  p&r  unit  of  time. 
Speed  is  thus  expressed  in  feet  per  second,  centimetres 
per  second,  miles  per  hour,  or  according  to  any  other  choice 
of  the  units  of  length  and  time. 

In  many  cases  it  would  merely  cumber  our  equations 
to  indicate  at  every  symbol  or  group  of  symbols  the  units 
employed ;  but  when  it  is  necessary,  in  the  statement  of 
results  or  elsewhere,  to  specify  units  we  shall  do  so  by 
adopting  for  feet  per  second  the  symbol  f/s,  or  ft/ 'sec,  for 
centimetres  per  second  c,m/s,  and  so  on. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  per  is  to  be  observed.  The 
point  does  not  necessarily  move  for  an  hour  or  even  for 
a  second.  But  it  traverses  the  distance  s,  which  may  be 
miles,  ot  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  length,  at  such  and 
such  an  average  rate  or  speed.  For  example,  the  statement 
that  the  speed  is  60  miles  per  hour  means  that  if  this 


average  speed  were  maintained  constant  for  an  hour  the 
distance  traversed  would  be  60  miles :  the  actual  duration 
of  the  motion  from  Pl  to  P2  may  be  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second.  The  distance  traversed  in  a  given  time  is 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  displacement  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  units  of  time,  just  as  the  amount  of  a  work- 
man's earnings  for  a  given  time  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  rate  of  wages  "into  the  numerical  measure  of  the 
time.  The  speed,  or  rate  of  displacement,  is  no  in  ore 
distance  traversed  than  a  rate  of  wages  is  a  sum  of  money, 
and  must  always  be  expressed  as  distance  per  unit  of  ti'inc. 
The  idea  oS;  uniform  speed  presents  no  difficulty  to 
anyone.  Speed,  whether  the  direction  of  motion  remains 
constant  or  not,  is  constant  when  equal  distances  along 
the  path  are  described  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  however 
small  these,  intervals  are  taken.  The  proviso  contained 
in  the  words  italicised  is  necessary :  a  train,  for  example, 
might  run  30  miles  in  each  of  successive  hours,  or  *7?/  mi  low 
in  each  of  successive  quarter-hours,  even  though  it  stopped 
at  stations :  a  test  by  a  sufficiently  short  interval  of  time 
would  reveal  the  true -variability  of  the  motion. 

2.  Varying  Motion.  We  now  consider  the  varying  motion 
of  a  point  a  little  more  particularly.  We  suppose  that  tho 
motion  is  continuous  as  regards  speed  as  well  as  regards 
direction.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  distance  ,s-2  described 
in  any  small  interval  of  time  r2  which  follows  immediately 
an  equal  interval  rv  differs  from  that  described  in  tho 
interval  TI  by  an  amount  .s2  —  ,s1,  the  ratio  of  which  to  .^ 
tends  towards  zero  as  rt  and  T2  are  diminished  without  limit. 

In  passing  from  Pl  to  P2  along  the  curve,  the  point 
occupies  in  succession  every  position  P  between  P^  and  P.,. 
But  it  does  not  remain  in  one  position  P  for  any  interval 
of  time,  however  short.  Its  position  is  P  at  an  instant  or 
point  of  time. 

At  P  the  motion  is  along  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
that  point.  The  point  does  not  move  along  that  tangent 
through  any  finite  distance,  for  immediately,  as  it  advances, 
it  finds  itself  moving  along  a  new  tangent,  and  so  on.  We 
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point.  The  average  speed  is  s/t  for  the  displacement  from 
1J>1  to  P2.  Now  suppose  Pt,  P2,  while  always  having  the 
position  P  between  them,  to  be  brought  closer  and  closer 
together.  The  distance  traversed  is  continually  diminished, 
and  HO  also  is  the  time  t.  In  all  cases  that  are  here  con- 
Hidered  the  ratio  «//;  retains  a  finite  value,  however  much 
.v  i,s  decreased  in  length,  and  as  2\  and  1\  are  brought 
closer  and  closer  together  without  limit  of  closeness,  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  nearly  to  a  limiting  value,  which 
we  define  as  the  speed  of  the  point  at  P. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  at  P,  and  the  speed  thus 
defined,  constitute  the  complex  idea  of  the  velocity  at  P. 

3.  Illustrations  of  Varying  Speed.  Curve  of  Speed.  That 
a  continuously  varying  speed  has  a  definite  value  at  each 
instant  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  Two 
trains  are  running  side  by  side,  one  at  uniform  speed  v, 
the  other  with  varying,  let  it  be  supposed  increasing,  speed. 
A  passenger  on  the  latter  train,  regarding  the  carriages 
of  the  other,  sees  them  at  first  moving  ahead ;  but  they  do 
so  more  and  more  slowly  as  time  passes,  until  at  last  they 
appear  to  be  falling  behind.  There  is  an  instant  at  which 
the  uniformly  moving  train  seems  to  the  passenger  in 
the  other  to  be  standing  still,  and  just  then  the  speed  of 
his  train  is  v,  the  speed  of  the  uniformly  moving  train.  It 
does  not  however  remain  v  for  any  interval .  of  time, 
however  short,  but  merely  passes  through  that  value. 

Another  illustration  is  obtained  from  Atwood'a  machine, 
(see  p.  139,  and  Chap.  VI.).  Two  equal  weights  are  attached 
to  the  ends  of  a  fine  string  passed  over  a  vertical  pulley, 
as  there  described.  A  small  additional  weight  is  placed 
on  one,  and  the  system  at  once  begins  to  have  a  varying 
motion.  At  a  certain  instant  the  additional  weight  is 
removed  without  disturbing  the  system,  and  the  variation 
of  the  motion  is  thereby  annulled.  The  motion  thereafter 
is  as  nearly  uniform  as  the  slight  frictional  resistances 


which  act  on  the  system  permit :  the  varying  motion  which 
existed  at  the  instant  has  been,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped  by 
the  removal  of  the  additional  weight. 

The  existence  of  a  definite  value  of  the  varying  speed  at 
each  instant  is  recognised  in  the  methods  used  by  practical 
men  for  its  measurement.  For  example,  Bashforth's 
chronograph  for  measuring  the  speed  of  a  bullet  deter- 
mines the  interval  of  time  taken  by  the  bullet  to  travel 
from  one  screen  to  another  in  its  path.  The  bullet  pierces 
the  screens,  and  an  electrical  registering  arrangement 
marks  the  time  by  a  line  drawn  on  a  moving  surface  by 
a  pencil.  The  distance  between  the  screens  is  known,  the 
interval  of  time  in  which  the  bullet  traverses  it  is  got  from 
the  length  of  the  line  drawn  and  the  rate  of  motion  of  the 
pencil,  and  the  speed  is  calculated. 

Now  it  is  important  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
speed  of  the  bullet  when  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle. 
Hence  one  screen  is  placed  close  to  the  muzzle,  and  the 
other  as  near  the  former  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  of 
the  time  measurement.  The  speed  found  is  the  average 
speed  of  the  bullet  for  the  interval,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  closer  the  screens  are  together  the  more  nearly  is  this 
average  speed  the  speed  at  the  first  screen. 

It  is  usual  to  denote  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  .s/i, 

when  t  is  made  small  without  limit,  by  the  notation  -•.--, 

or,  as  we  shall  write  it  in  the  text,  ds/dt.  Here  dt  may 
be  taken  as  denoting  any  interval  of  time  whatever,  small 
or  large,  provided  ds  is  the  corresponding  displacement 
which  makes  d-s/dt  have  the  limiting  value  of  x/t,  defined 
above  as  the  speed  at  P.  Thus,  for  example,  at  P  the 
speed  may  be  88  feet  per  second,  so  that  the  numerical 
value  of  ds/dt  will  be  given  by  assigning  to  dt  any 
numerical  value  n,  provided  we  assign  at  the  same  time 
to  ds  the  value  n  x  88.  Or  if  we  denote  the  value  of  dn/dt 
by  v,  then  ds  is  the  distance,  v  dt,  described  in  any  time  dt 
when  the  rate  of  motion  is  v.  The  Newtonian  or  fluxional 
notation  will  also  be  used  in  what  follows  for  time-rates 
of  change  of  quantities.  Thus,  instead  of  ds/dt  we  shall 
often  use  «.  instead  nf  di)/dt.  v  or  .V  a.nd  so  nn. 


*.  instance  traversed  at  varying  »peea.  me  distance  s 
described  in  the  interval  between  t  =  tQ  and  t  =  tl,  when  the 
value  of  v  varies  from  instant  to  instant,  is  given  by  the 
equation  ^ 

n=\  vdt,  (1) 

J'o 

where  the  expression  on  the  right  has  the  following  signi- 
fication. Let  the  interval  of  time  from  t0  to  ^  be  divided 
into  a  succession  of  n  short  intervals  TI}  rz, ...  rn,  and  let 
the  value  of  v  at  the  middle  of  ra  be  vl}  at  the  middle  of  T2 
be  -?;2, . . .  ,  and  so  on.  Then  the  whole  distance  which  would 
be  travelled  along  the  path  in  the  interval  ^  —  t^,  if  the 
speed  d'tvri-ii<j  <><wh>  interval  were  what  it  actually  is  at 
the  middle  of  that  interval,  would  be  the  sum 

H  _  .,,iTi  _|_  v^  + ...  4.  Vnrn (2) 

Clearly  in  the  case  of  continuously  varying  motion  this 
approximates  more  and  more  closely  without  limit  to  the 
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true  value  of  the  distance  traversed  in  the  time  t±  — 10,  as 
the  intervals  TI;  r.2,...rn  are  made  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  their  number  n  increased  without  limit.  The  limiting 
value  «  of  «j  when  this  is  done  is  the  meaning  of  the 
right-hand  side  of  (1). 

""This  is  illustrated  by  the  diagrams  (Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2). 
The  interval  of  time  t^  —  tQ  is  represented1"  by  the  straight 
line  AB,  and  AAlt  A-^A^  ... ,  AnB,  the  segments  into  which 


AB  is  divided,  represent  the  shorter  intervals  TI}  TZ,  ... ,  rn, 
which  make  up  the  interval  t-t0.  For  any  instant, 
represented  by  M  on  the  line  AB,  the  true  value  of  v  is 
the  length  of  the  ordinate  MP,  drawn  from  M  to  meet  the 
curve  CPD,  which  is  drawn  so  as  to  represent  the  mode  of 
variation  of  v.  The  successive  ordinates  dotted  in  midway 


between  A   and 


and  A,  A    and  As,  and  so  on, 


: 

epresent  the  speeds  vlt  v2,  v3,  ...  at  the  instants  represented 
by  the  mid-points  of  the  intervals  AAl} 


AZA3,  and 


.A 
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so  on,  of  AB.  Thus  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  rectangles 
standing  on  AA^,  A^A^  AZA^  ...  is  uLT1  +  u2T2+u,r3+... , 
or  s,  that  is  the  distance  which  would  be  traversed  on  the 
supposition  stated  above. 

But  we  might  have  proceeded  on  either  of  other  two 
suppositions,  (1)  that  the  speed  throughout  each  interval 
is  the  actual  speed  at  the  beginning  of  that  interval,  (2) 
that  the  speed  throughout  each  interval  is  the  actual  speed 
at  the  end  of  that  interval.  Calling  the  speeds  according 
to  (1)  v'i,  v'z, ...  v'n,  we  get  a  distance  travelled  in  time  t-^  — t0, 

s '  =  v^ + v'zTz  +...+  v'vTn. 

Again,  calling  the  speeds  according  to  (2)  v'(t  v'z,...,  v"n, 
we  obtain  for  the  distance  traversed, 

s"  =  t>jTl  +  V".TZ  + . . .  -f  v"nrn. 
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rectangles.  It  now,  as  is  always  possible,  the  intervals 
AA^,  A^A^j  ... ,  AnB,  that  is  TI;  T2, ...  TH,  be  so  taken  that 
the  curve  lies  everywhere  above  a  lower  step  and  below  an 
upper  step,  the  true  area  between  AB,  the  end  ordinates 
and  the  curve  will  lie  between  s'  and  s".  Moreover,  the 
values  of  S  lie  between  these,  for  clearly  s'<s<Y'. 

If,  now,  each  of  the  intervals  AAl}  A^A^,  ...,  AnB  be 
diminished  without  limit  and  their  number  n  be  increased 
without  limit,  so  that  always 


the  difference  s"  —  s'  will  diminish  without  limit,  and  both 
s'  and  s",  with  s,  which  lies  between  them,  will  approximate 
without  limit  of  closeness  to  the  area  contained  between 
AB,  the  end  ordinates,  and  the  curve,  that  is  to  s,  the  true 
distance  traversed  in  the  time  t^  —  tQ.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  equation  (1)  §4 

The  connection  of  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates  repre- 
senting the  speeds  at  successive  instants  by  a  definite  curve 
is  the  graphical  representation  of  the  law  of  dependence  of 
the  speed  on  the  time.  In  other  words,  the  speed  is  some 
function  of  the  time,  or  as  it  is  usually  written,  -y  =/(£). 
We  have  then  for  (1)  §  4, 

s=fV(M (1) 


The  body  of  rules  for  the  evaluation  of  s  when  f(t)  is 
known  constitutes  that  part  of  the  Integral  Calculus  which 
deals  with  what  are  called  definite  integrals. 

A  speed-curve  drawn  with  speeds  laid  down  as  ordinates 
against  distances  travelled  as  abscissae,  is  convenient  for 
some  purposes.  It  enables,  as  we  shall  see,  accelerations  in 
the  direction  of  motion  to  be  easily  represented  graphically. 

5.  Uniformly  Varying  Speed.  The  curve  connecting  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  ordinate  in  Fig.  2  is  in  this  case  a 
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straight  line,  and  the  end  ordmates  are  v;0,  i\)  +  rx.(/;1—  /;„). 
The  area  contained  between  AB>  the  end  ordinates,  and  the 
curve  is  now  the  product  of  the  length  of  base  AB  and  the 
length  of  the  mean  ordinate,  which  is 


Bnt    AB  =  t1  —  t0,    and    therefore,    since    s,    the    distance 
traversed  in  time  ix  —  #0,  is  numerically  equal  to  this  area, 

we  have  s-ft-gH  +  iex.^^)}  ..................  (1) 

or  ^^-/oHM^-g*  ...................  (2) 

If  the  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  represented  by 
A,  we  have  £0  =  0,  and  the  interval  is  simply  /:r  Then 

s  =  Vi  +  -a«-*?  .........................  (3) 

This  is  the  case  of  a  speed  which  increases  uniformly 
with  the  time,  and  has  an  initial  value  VQ,  which  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative  ;  that  is,  the  initial  speed 
may  be  either  in  the  direction  of  the  part  a.(t  —  tQ)  added  in 
time  t  —  t0,  or  in  the  direction  opposed  to  that.  A  body 
moving  vertically  under  gravity  fulfils  very  approxi- 
mately these  equations. 


Ex.  1.     Let  f(t)  =  -v(}  +  a.t,   which  is  the  case  of  motion  of  a  point 
which  lias  uniform  acceleration  ex.  in  the  line  of  motion. 


that  is,  as=4[{ 

where  v{,  v0  are  the  final  and  initial  speeds. 

Ex.  2.     If  a  body  moves  under  uniform  retardation  r,  and  starts 
Avith  speed  #,„  it  travels  in  time  t1  -  10  a  distance 

*  =  '»()(«l-*l))-JB-»1(*l-*o)a- 

Here  the  speed  at  time  t  is  v^-r^  —  t^,  and  therefore 

rti 
*=  I    {v0-r(t  -  ta)}dt  = 

•/  ^n 


Tt        1-1^  n        l-.n/:Kr         :.-        •;,,., 4.         1, l.i         4., 


irornily,  and  during  the  remaining  &  minute  is  uniformly  retarded. 
id  til  icj  acceleration,  the  uniform  speed  and  the  retardation. 
If  n,  r  he  the  acceleration  and  retardation,  v  the  uniform  speed,  and 
t.,,  (3  tlie  intervals,  we  have 


the  last  example.     But  clearly  r=2«,  and  v  =  atl  =  rt.J,  so  that 

.S'=KUl  +  *2  +  ^3)- 

^o\v  the  distance  i.s  10560  feet,  and  so  taking  foot-second  units, 
yefc  v  =  10560/(30  +  1  50  +  }  5)  =  54'15. 

1  therefore  a  =  '902,    r  =  1-805. 

Clius,  indicating    the    units  in  the  manner  explained  in    §  1,    we 

r=l'805//s8. 


ix.  4.  A  bullet  from  a  service  rifle  has  a  speed  at  the  muzzle  of 
10//.S-.  If  it  is  shot  vertically  upwards,  find,  on  the  supposition 
zero  resistance,  how  far  the  bullet  will  ascend,  its  speed  when  at 
f  that  height  from  the  point  of  projection,  and  the  interval  of  time 
31'  which  it  will  just  have  returned  to  that  point. 

Sx.  5.     It  is  recorded  of  Hiawatha  that 

"  He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upwards, 
Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  quickness 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bowstring 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  fallen." 

Supposing  that  he  shot  off  an  arrow  every  four  seconds,  find  the 
;iul  speed  of  the  first  arrow,  and  the  height  to  which  it  ascended. 

3.  Graphical  Representation  of  Directed  Quantities.  Com- 
ition  and  Resolution  of  Velocities.  Relative  Velocity. 

y  directed  quantity  can  be  represented  by  a  straight 
e  drawn  in  the  .specified  direction,  and  made  as  many 
its  in  length  as  there  arc  units  in  the  numerical  measure 
the  quantity.  Hence  we  may  represent  a  velocity  in 
s  manner  by  a  straight  line  so  drawn  from  any 
ivenient  point  0. 

Let,  then,  OA  (Fig.  3)  represent  a  displacement  in  direction 
1  magnitude,  and  OB,  OG  be  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
nn  of  which  OA  is  the  diagonal  passing  through  0.  If 
consider  a  point  displaced  along  the  line  OA,  it  is  easy 
see  that  the  step  OA  is  not  merely  equivalent  in  result 
the  two  steps  OB,  BA,  or  the  two  OB,  OG,  or  the 


two  OG,  OA,  taken  in  succession;  but  that  wiieii  il  in 
taken  any  one  oil  these  pairs  may  be  regarded  a.s  effected 
simultaneously.  For  let  the  point  move  along  tlie  line  00, 
and  at  the  same  time  let  the  paper  with  this  line  upon  it 
be  carried  in  the  direction  OB  in  such  a  manner  that  the 


motion  of  the  point  is  along  the  lino  OA  in  space.  The 
displacements  effected  are  00  and  CA,  whore  OA.  is  the 
displacement  relative  to  the  point  moving  along  QO. 
Similarly,  BA  is  the  displacement  relative  to  tlie  point 
moving  along  OB.  [See  Relative,  Motion  in  our  -Z^e-mew/ar;// 
Dynamics.'] 

Similarly,  if  OA  represent  a  velocity,  that  is  the  dis- 
placement per.  unit  of  time  in  that  direction,  OB  and  .11  A, 
or  OB  and  00,  or  00  and  OA,  represent  three  pairs  oi; 
velocities  made  simultaneous  or  coexistent  in  tlie  same 
way,  and  each  pair  is  equivalent  to  the  single  velocity 
OA.  Let  a  be  the  angle  AOB,  and  let  the  other  angle 
OAB,  (3  say,  be  also  given.  To  find  OB  and  OA,  \ve  have 


.  ^.          =       =        -T~ 

sin  (rx.  +  ft)  sin  (ex.  +  ft) 


since  OB  A  =  TT  —  (a  +  ,8). 

If   the  second  condition   assigned  be  not    the    angle  ft, 
but  the  length  of  OB,  we  have 


OB 


.11  lor  \in  wo  wrme  v,  ior  un,  or  U/L,  vlt  ana  lor  (JU,  or 
-1 ,  i\,,  wo  put  those  equations  in  the  more  compact  form 

sin  8  sin  a 


sin  (a 
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of   rectanular  resolution 
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Most   frequently  the   resolution   is  rectangular,   that  is 
()/>',  Of-  are  taken  at  right  angles.     Then  the  equations  are 

's'nil.)'y  v»t  =  v.i  cos  (L,     v%  =  v  sin  a. (4) 

.It  is  dear  that  in  the  case 
the-  problem  is  delinite  il!  one 
angle,  rx.,  or  one  component 
O/)',  is  given,  but  that  in  the. 
more  general  rase,  either  l)otli 
angles  rx.  and  ft,  or  one  angle 
and  one,  component,  must  be 
given.  In  both  cases  the 
piano  ol'  resolution  must  also 
!>o  specified,  as  the,  resolution 
may  bo  made,  in  any  plane 
containing  OA. 

Further,  a  given  velocity 
in  any  direction  0/1  may  be 
rosolvod  into  components 
along  throe  directions  not  all 
in  one  plane.  It  is  usual  to 
consider  only  throe  directions 

which  are  mutually  at  right  angles,  OA',  07,  OZ,  say.     The 
components  v,c,  v,,,  vz  ol'  v  are  given  by 

vx  =  v  cos  a,     •",/  =  '"  cos  13,     vz  =  vcony, (5) 

whore  a,  /?,  y  are  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  v  makes 
with  OX,  07,  OZ  respectively. 

These  give  'y'J==v';!:~t~'?'f;~f~'^'  (  ' 

since  the  condition 

cos'Vx  +  cos2/3  +  cos2y  =  1     (7) 


FIG.  4. 


rectangular  axes  ma  KB  wiuli  any  direction  in  space,  i  nc 
cosines  of  a,  /3,  y  are  called  the  direction  cosines  of  OA. 

The  three  components  vx,  vy,  vz  are,  when  taken  together, 
equivalent  to  the  single  velocity  of  speed  v.  Now  it  is  a 
proposition  in  geometry  of  space,  easily  proved,  that  the 
projection  of  any  line  OA  (of  length  v  say)  upon  any  other 
line  OB,  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  OA,  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  projections  upon  OB  of  the  components  (%.,  vy,  -i'~} 
of  OA  parallel  to  the  axes  OX,  OF,  OZ.  We  have  thus,  if 
«•'>  /3',  y'  he  the  angles  which  OB  makes  with  these  axes, 

v  cos  6  —  vx  cos  of  +  Vy  cos  /3' + vz  cos  y',    (8) 

or,  hy  the  values  of  vx,  vy,  vz  found  ahove, 

cos  6  =  cos  oc  cos  a'  +  cos  (3  cos  /3'+ cos  y  cos  y', (9) 

a  value  of  cos  6  which  will  be  frequently  of  service  in 
what  follows.  The  notation  I,  in,,  n  for  cos  a,  cos/3,  co.s  y 
is  commonly  used  for  brevity.  Then  (9)  is  written 

cos  6  =  II'  -f  mm'  4-  nil' (9') 

Any  number  of  coexisting  velocities  can  be  compounded 
so  as  to  give  an  equivalent  system  of  velocities.  Thus  the 
two  velocities  of  speeds  v^,  v<2,  discussed  above,  are  equivalent 
to  the  single  velocity  of  speed  v  given  by  equation 

v  =  V? :j  +  v*  —  2v.yu2  cos  0,  (10) 

where  6  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  direction  of  v^  to 
that  of  vr  The  single  velocity  found  is  the  resulili/nl 
of  the^two  given  velocities.  Its  direction  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  given  velocities  and  inclined  to  the  direction  of  v^ 
at  an  angle  a  given  by 

v,  +  v>o  cos  6  ( -i  n  N 

cos  a  =  -1 2 ( •'  L ) 

v 

Now  take  the  more  general  case  of  a  number  n.  of 
coexisting  velocities  of  speeds  t'p  vt,  v.,,  ...vn.  Take  three 
axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  OX,  OY,  OZ,  and  lot 
these  axes  make  with  the  direction  of  v1  angles  a1;  /31;  y.t> 
with  the  direction  of  vz  angles  a2,  /3.2,  y2,  and  so  on.  Then 


ux    u/u  cUUJ-i 


along  OF,  and  of  all  along  OZ,  we  get 

vx  =  vl  cos  ax  +  ^  cos  a2  +  .  .  .  +  -uncos  oc^j 

?;?/  =  Wl  cos  (3l  +  v2eos(32+...+  vn  cos  /3M  V  .......  (12) 

COS 


Thus  we  get  three  coexisting  velocities  of  speeds  vx,  vy,  vz 
.which  are  equivalent  to  the  given  system.  These  have 
a  resultant  of  speed  v  given  by 

/     IJ     I        y i        IT  /  T  Q  \ 

1C  //  2  ^         ^ 

The  direction  of  v  makes  with  the  axes  angles  the  cosines 
of  which,  are  ,..  ,,.  „, 

ux       Vy       uz 

v'    v'     v 

These  results  apply  also  to  other  directed  quantities 
which  are  capable  of  being  resolved  and  compounded  in 
the  same  manner. 

If  the  speeds  of  two  particles  A,  B  with  reference  to 
chosen  axes  be  v,  v',  in  specified  directions,  then  the 
velocity  of  A  relatively  to  B  is  obtained  by  compounding 
with  the  velocity  of  A,  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  B.  Thus,  for  example,  the  component  velocities  of 
the  motion  of  A  with  respect  to  B  have  the  speeds,  vx  —  vx, 
v?,  —  r'y,  v.  —  v',.  Similarly  the  components  of  the  velocity  of 
B  relative  to  A  have  the  speeds  v'x  —  vx,  v'y  —  vy,  v'z  —  vz. 

7.  Curve  of  Velocities — Hodograph.  Fig.  2  is  a  diagram 
of  speeds,  that  is  the  ordi nates  of  the  curve  v=f(t)  represent 
successive  numerical  values  of  the  velocities,  which  may  be 
in  different  directions ;  and  the  area,  taken  as  specified, 
gives  the  distance  traversed  between  any  limits  of  time 
proper  to  the  motion.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  a  point 
is  moving  in  a  curve,  and  let  tangents  be  drawn  to  the 
curve  at  successive  positions  P,  Q,  R, ...  of  the  moving 
point.  The  directions  of  motion  at  these  positions  are 
shown  by  the  arroAv  heads  on  the  tangents.  Now,  from  a 
point  0,  let  lines  Op,  Oq,  Or,  ...be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangents  at  P,  Q,  R,  ...  and  in  the  directions  of  the  arrows, 


and  let  each  line  be  made  as  many  units  in  length  as  there 
are  units  in  the  velocity  which  it  represents.  By  taking 
the  points  P,  Q,  R, ...  sufficiently  close  together  we  can 
determine,  as  nearly  as  may  be  desired,  a  curve  pqr  . . .  which 
might  be  called  with  more  propriety  than  the  former  a 
cwve.  of  velocities.  It  is  usually  called  the  JiodocjrapJi,  of 
the  motion  of  the  point. 

J 


FIG.  5. 


The  hodograph  gives  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  the  mode  of 
variation  of  the  velocity  both  in  direction  and  magnitude, 
and  its  chief  use  is  in  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  this 
variation.  In  the  general  case  of  the  motion  of  a  point 
along  any  curve  in  space  of  three  dimensions  it  is  itself  a 
three-dimensional  curve;  but  for  many  of  the  motions 
considered  in  elementary  dynamics  its  form  is  simple. 
For  example,  in  undisturbed  planetary  motion,  the  hodo- 
graph of  the  planet  is  a  circle  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
orbit,  with  an  eccentric  point  within  the  circle  as  the 
origin  0  from  which  the  lines  Op,  Oq,  Or,...,  representing 
the  velocities  at  different  points  in  the  orbit,  are  drawn. 
Other  cases  will  be  discussed  later  when  the  subject  of 
acceleration  has  been  dealt  with. 

8.  Acceleration.  At  a  given  instant  the  velocity  of  a 
point  is  represented  by  Op,  and  at  a  subsequent  instant  it  is 
represented  by  Oq  (Fig.  5).  By  the  principle  of  composition 
of  velocities,  explained  above,  the  velocity  represented  by 
Oq  is  equivalent  to  the  two  coexisting  velocities  represented 
by  Op,  pq.  It  is  reasonable  to  take  as  the  change  of 
velocity  (not  change  of  speed)  that  has  occurred  in  the 
interval,  T  say,  between  the  two  instants,  the  velocity  pq, 
which,  coexisting  with  the  initial  velocity,  gives  the  final. 


interval  r  as  the  ratio,  (velocity  pq}jr,  It  will  be  observed  ' 
that  the  average  acceleration  for  the  interval  T,  as  thus 
defined,  has  direction  (that  of  the  chord  pq  of  the  hodograph) 
as  well  as  magnitude.  It  is  also  clear  that  as  T  is  made 
smaller  and  smaller  without  limit,  the  direction  of  the 
chord  pq  approaches  more  and  more,  without  limit  of 
closeness,  to  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  p. 
Now  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  pq/r,  as  q  is  brought 
more  and  more  nearly  into  coincidence  with  p,  is  defined 
to  be  the  acceleration  at  the  position  P  of  the  point  in 
its  path,  that  is  the  acceleration  when  the  velocity  is 
represented  by  Op.  Hence  the  acceleration  of  the  moving 
point  at  the  instant  when  it  is  at  P  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  the  corresponding  point  p. 

Now  suppose  a  second  point  to  move  in  the  hodograph, 
so  that  as  the  first  point  moves  in  the  path  the  second  is,  at 
every  instant,  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  representing  the 
velocity  for  that  instant.  The  rate  at  which  the  second 
point  moves  along  the  hodograph  is  then,  at  each  instant, 
both  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  acceleration  of  the 
particle  ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  quite  properly, 
put,  the  velocity  in  the  hodograph  is  the  acceleration  in  the 
path.  — 

We  insert  here  some  examples  of  rectilinear  motion  Slid 
acceleration. 

Ex.  1.  A  crank  OA  turns  with  uniform  angular  speed  w  about  0, 
and  a  connecting  rod  AB  pivoted  at  A  communicates  rectilinear 
motion  in  the  fixed  direction  to  a  cross-head  D  :  to  find  the  speed  of 
B  at  any  instant. 

'  Let  x  denote  the  distance  OB,  a  the  length  of  the  crank  OA,  I  the 
length  A  B  of  the  connecting  rod,  9  the  angle  A  0/1,  and  <£  the  angle 
A  SO.  We  have 


and  therefore  x  =  -  a  sin  9  .  8  —  I  sin  (£  .  0,  >   r 

which,  since  a  cos  0  •  9=1  cos  o/>  .  $,  becomes 

x—  —  x  tan  c/>  .  6=  -  wx  tan  <f>. 

This  simple  expression  for  the  speed  of  the  cross-head  suggests  the 
following  construction,  for  which  the  student  should  draw  his  own 
figure.  Produce  BA  to  meet  in  C  a  perpendicular  to  BO  drawn 
from  0.  Then,  if  OA  be  taken  to  represent  the  speed  of  A,  that  is 


is  at  right  angles  to  00,  from  B  towards  0,  or  (V  towards  B,  accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  position  and  direction  of  motion  of  the  crank.  Or  if  a 
distance  OD  —  00  be  laid  off  from  0  along  the  crank,  the  speed  of  B 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  point  D.  According  as  B  is 
moving  towards  0  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  01)  may  be  laid  off 
from  U  towards  A  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  "dead-points," 
where  </>  is  zero,  OD  is  of  zero  length.  When  the  crank  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of  B,x  has  a  maximum  numerical  value, 
for  then  x  tan  </>  =  a.  The  angle  </>  has  then  the  value  »in~l(<t./l),  and 
oscillates  from  sin"1  (a/I)  to  -sin~l(a/l)  and  back  again  in  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  crank. 

"Ex.  2.     To  find  the  acceleration  of  the  cross-head  B  in  last  example. 
From  the  equation  :£=  -owtari  r/>  we  obtain 

x=  -co  {.Han  </j+.r(l  +  tan2c/>)c/>} 


_       a   /       tan  #  -  tan  </j     v, 


•  to"..  (  .  ,       ,, 

tan  6 


since  sin  0/sin  (J3  =  l[a.    But 

(?  cos  </.>  -  «•  cos  6)11  =  (xl  cos  q!>  -  ,ra  cos  0)/.r(!  =  (/a  -  «.2)/.i.'?, 
since  r  =  acns  6  +  1  cos  <p,  and  Z2siu2(/j=(fasin-6'.     Thus  we  have 


This  expression  for  x  sugge-sls  the  following  construction.  Along 
/L-l  produced,  and  backward  along  AH,  lay  off  A  E  and  --I/'1  each  equal 
to  0J.  Then  BE=l  +  a,  BF=f-a.  Along  7?0  layoff  RG  =  l  and 
BF'  =  BF=l  -  «.  Join  /i'G',  and  through  /'""  draw  F'N  parallel  to  GE. 
Then  we  have  BUIBE^BF'IBG,  that"  is  BH/(l  +  n)  =  (l-a\U.  Hence 
JjH=(P  —  a2)/l.  It  may  be  noticed  that  //  is  the  point  at  which  the 
connecting  rod  is  met  by  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  0  to  the  rod 
when  OA  '"is  at  right  angles  to  BO. 

Now  draw  ///,  IK,  KL,  perpendiculars  to  J?//,  BT,  BK,  ri'spectivdy, 
so  that  K  is  on  ZL1,  and  /,  L  are  on  /W.  Then  BT=  />77'sec  </j, 
BK=BIsec  qf>,  and  BL~BK&&c^  so  that 

57,=  ##"  sec:!  0  -  (P  -  «2)  sec;i  «/>/?. 
Hence  ZO=.r-Z2-o2sec3<jZ    and     -.'?•  =  to2.  ZO. 


Thus,  on  the  scale  on  which  /!(?(  =  «)  represents  the  acceleration  of 
the  point  /J  in  the  circular  motion,  LO  represents  the  acceleration 
of  the  cross-head  B. 


p,x.  ,}.  A  steamer  sails  ac  a  speed  or  .5U  reet  per  second  in  tne 
direction  from  North  to  South,  and  a  wind  blows  from  West  to  East 
with  a  .speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.  If  the  particles  of  smoke  are 
supposed  to  come  to  rest  relatively  to  the  air  just  above  the  funnel 
mouth,  find  the  speed  of  a  particle  of  smoke  relative  to  the  steamer. 

The  relative  speed  is  12  miles  per  hour  or  17'6  feet  per  second  from 
NViist  to  ftast,  and  30  feet  per  second  from  South  to  North,  that  is  a 
spued  of  3  I '78  feet  per  second  in  a  direction  to  the  North  of  East, 
inclined  to  the  Easterly  direction  at  the  angle  tan~1(30/17'G).  This  is 
I  ho.  direction  of  the  stream  of  smoke  with  reference  to  the  steamer. 

Kx.  4.  To  find  the  motion  of  the  cross-head  B  in  Ex.  1  relative  to 
l!m  crank-pin  A. 

The  cross-head  has  speed  uu'tvint|>  in  the  direction  from  B 
Inwards  0.  The  motion  of  the  crank- pin  at  right  angles  to  OA  gives 
a  component  wit  sin  6  in  the  direction  from  B  towards  0  and  a 
component  wrtcos^  in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  drawn 
llii'oiigh  A  from  the  line  OB.  Thus  we  have  for  the  motion  of  B 
relative  to  A  the  components  W.-P tan  c/>  -  corr. sin  0  from  B  towards  0 
:uid  Ma.  cu&  &  along  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  the  line  of  stroke. 

The  resultant  is  oj(.vatan2^>  — 2nr.rtan  <£sin  $  +  «")-  and  makes  the  angle 
( ;ui "' •{  a  cos  &/(.>:  tan  c/>  -  a  sin  6)}  with  the  line  of  stroke,  on  the  opposite 
sit  ID  of  that  line  from  A. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  relative  motion  is  transverse  to  the  line 
<>f  stroke  at  the  dead  points  and  zero  when  the  crank  is  at  right 
angles  to  that  line. 

l']x.  5.  To  find  the  acceleration  of  the  cross-head  B  relative  to  the 
crank-pin  A. 

The  acceleration  of  B  is  u>2{.'p-(Z2-«.2)sec3<£/£}  in  the  direction  from 
/'  towards  0.  The  acceleration  of  A  is  ora  from  A  towards  0. 
Applying  to  B  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  A,  we 
lisive  for  the  components  of  relative  acceleration  of  13, 

fir  •[.*.•  -  (/•"  -  f/.2) sec:i  (j)/l  }•  -  ctrtt  cos  9 

in  (he  direction  from  B  towards  (9,  and  ursin  9  in  the  direction  from 
<>!>  towards  A  along  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  A  on  OB.  The 
resultant  relative  acceleration  is  therefore 

I'  —  Q%  X 

, —  secl!  r/;)2  +  a2  -  2c/.(,?: -, —  sec3 <£) cos  9}*, 

(r  L 

and  is  inclined  to  the  line  of  stroke  at  the  angle 

tan"1  {a  sin  8/[x  -  (I"  -  a")sec:!  <j>jl  -  a  cos  0] } 
on  the  side  of  that  line  towards  A. 

9.  Angular  Velocity.  Directed  Quantities  referred  to  Moving 
Axes.  Rate  of  Growth  of  Directed  Quantity.  If  a  straight 
line  be  turning  about  one  extremity,  the  angular  speed 
of  the  line  is  measured  by  the  speed  of  the  point  at  unit 


distance  from  the  fixed  end.  The  specification  of  the 
plane  and  direction  of  turning  is  required  to  complete  the 
idea  of  angular  velocity. 

The  following  simple  theorem,  which  is  easily  proved, 
will  be  of  great  service  in  what  follows.  If  any  directed 
quantity  (of  amount  L  say),  characteristic  of  the  motion 
of  a  body,  be  associated  with  a  lino  or  axis  01  (Fig.  6), 
which  is  changing  in  direction,  it  causes  a  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  amount  oxZ/  of  the  same  quantity  for  a  line  or 
axis,  O'in,  at  right  angles  to  01,  towards  which  01  is 
turning  with  angular  speed  ca.  If  M  be  the  amount  of 
the  same  quantity  already  associated  with  this  latter  line 
or  axis,  the  total  rate  of  growth  of  the  quantity  in  that 
direction  is  M+<aL. 

To  prove  this,  let  01  have  turned  towards  Om,  in  the 
short  interval  of  time  dt,  through  an  angle  (16,  from  the 

position  at  right  angles  to  O'lii. 
The  extremity  of  the  vector 
L  has  moved  a  distance  L  (19 
parallel  to  Om.  There  is  now 
a  component  of  L  along  Om. 
of  amount  L  sin  dO,  or  simply 
Ldd,  since  d6  is  small.  This 
is  produced  in  time  dt,  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion is  LdO/dt,  or  Loo,  if  to 
denote  the  angular  speed 
d6/dt,  or  9,  as  we  shall  usually 
write  it.  To  Lw  falls  to  be  added  M,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
M,  the  amount  of  the  quantity  already  associated 'with  Om. 
The  student  may  easily  convince  himself  that  the  rate  of 
variation  L  of  L  contributes  nothing  to  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  quantity  along  Om. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  student  that  L  is  the  amount 
of  the  directed  quantity  for  the  position  of  01  at  the 
instant  under  consideration,  and  M  that  for  Om  in  its 
position  at  the  instant,  since  Om  may  also  be  a  line  of 
reference  for  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  be  itself  in 
motion.  In  short,  L  and  M  are  the  amounts  of  the  directed 


positions  or  UL  and  Om,  and  the  rate  M-\-Lu>  is  associated 
with  i\\.u  fumd  axis  with  wliich  Om  at  the  instant  coincides. 

It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  L  +  Ldt,  M+Mdt  are 
components  of  the  directed  quantity  for  the  axes  01,  Oin, 
in  the  new  positions  which  they  occupy  after  the  lapse  of 
tJi-c.  8/iurt  'interval  of  time  dt,  from  the  instant  considered. 
M+L(o  is  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  quantity  for  the 
direction  which  Om  occupies  at  that  instant. 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  other  vectors  of  the 
same  kind  turning  during  dt  towards  Oin,  and  the  total 
rate  of  growth  of  the  quantity  obtained  for  Om  by 
addition. 

The  theorem  just  stated  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion  of  tops  and  gyrostats,  sufficient  to 
deal  with  complicated  cases  of  motion;*  but  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  the  following  theorem  re- 
garding a  system  of  three  moving  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  (Fig.  7). 


FIG.  7. 


Let  these  make  at  time  t  angles  a,  (3,  y  with  a  fixed  axis 
Ok,  and  be  in  motion  about  the  fixed  point  0,  so  that 
oc,  /3,  y  are  changing  at  the  time-rates  d,  /3,  y.  Then  the 
component  K  of  the  quantity  associated  with  Ok  is  given  by 

(1) 


*Scu  a  pivpiT   by  A.   Gray  in   the    Transactions  of  the   Institution  of 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland  for  1905. 


sidered  with  Ok,  then  /^=0,  a  =  y  =  7r/2;  and  wo  have 


(3) 

Bub,  clearly,  if  the  system  of  axes  be  turning,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  with  the  angular  speeds  indicated,  namely 
co1  about  Ox,  o>2  about  Oy,  and  cos  about  ()z,  Ox  is  turning 
towards  Ok  with  angular  speed  w.j,  and  so  «.,=  — d;  simi- 
larly Os  is  turning  away  from  Ok  with  angular  speed 
3X,  and  so  w1  =  y1.  Tims  we  have 

The  motion  of  the  system  of  axes  causes  growth  of  the 
component  associated  with  the  fixed  axis  Ok,  with  which 
Oy  coincides  at  the  instant,  at  rate  Lui^  —  Nai^  of  which  the 
part  Ltas  arises  from  the  rate  of  approach  of  Ox  to  Ok,  and 
—  N^  i'rom  the  rate  of  recession  of  Oz  from  Ok.  [See 
further  with  regard  to  moving  axes,  §  15.] 

10.    Examples    of    Acceleration.      As    examples    of    this 
theorem  we   may   take   the   following.     The   line    01,   of 

length  r  say,  is  turning 
about  0  with  angular 
speed  9  in  a  given  plane, 
say  that  of  the  paper. 
The  rate  at  which  the 
point  I  is  moving  parallel 
to  Om,  that  is  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  distance  of 
I  from  any  straight  line 
drawn  parallel  to  01  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  to  the  right  of  01  in 
the  diagram,  is  rQ.  This  result  has  already  been  found  in 
§  9,  if  we  take  L  there  as  representing  the  length  r  of  01. 


FIG.  la. 


and  endeavour  (o  determine  its  acce.l oration.  Jf  P  be  the 
position  of  (ho  point  at  the  instant,  and  the  speed  be  •/;, 
the  component  of  acceleration  along  the  curve  at  P  is  v. 
Hut  since  the  path  is  curved  at  P  this  is  not  the  only 
component  of  acceleration.  Let  P(l  (Fig.  S)  of  length  R 
be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  P,  that  is  let  G 
be  the  cent. re  of  the.  circle  passing  through  P  and  two 
points  /'„.  /',  infinitely  close,  to  P, 
u-nd  situated  one  on  the  loft,  the 
other  on  the  right  of  P,  as  in  the 
diagram.  P>y  the  theorem  stated 
above  (he.  rate  of  growth  of  velocity 
in  the  direct. ion  from  /'  towards  (• 
is  /'(/>,  whore  </]  is  the  angular  .speed 


with    which 


f  ailment   at  P  is 


turning  round  towards  the  direc- 
tion PG.  Hut  clearly  </>  —  -i }/R,  a.nd 
therefore  velocity  of  the  point  in 
the  direction  /'('/  is  growing  up  at  rate  v~/R.  The  two 
components,  r  along  the  curve  and  v'^/R  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature,  thus  found  are.  the  total  components  for  these 
directions,  a.nd  therefore  when  compounded  give  the  re- 
sultant acceleration.  This  result  holds  whether  the  curve 
lies  in  a  plane  or  in  space  of  three  dimensions. 

The  result  ma.y  also  bo  derived  from  the  hodograph. 
The  resultant  acceleration,  oc.  say,  in  the  path  is  represented 
by  the  velocity  of  the  imaginary  particle  (Fig.  5,  §7)  in 
the.  hodograph'.  Resolving  oc  into  two  components,  one  per- 
pendicular, the  other  parallel  to  Op,  we  see  that  the  amount 
of  the  1'ormor  is  the  speed,  perpendicular  to  Op,  of  the 
imaginary  particle.  This  is  clearly  V(/>,  that  is  v*/R, 
since  (/>,  the  angular  speed  of  the  radius  to  the  imaginary 
particle,  in  that  wil.li  which  the,  tangent  at  P  is  turning. 
The  other  component,  that  parallel  to  Op,  is  obviously  v. 

Ux.  1.  A  particle  moves  in  a  piano  curve  with  varying  speed  ?;,  and 
a  second  particle  moves  so  as  always  to  be  at  the  centre  of  curvature 
of  the  path  for  the  position  of  the'lirst.  Find  tlie  accelerations  of  the 
second  particle  parallel  to  the  tangent  a.nd  normal  of  the  path. 

The  sliced  of  tin-  second  particle  alonu;  the  normal  is  dp/dt  or  v  dp/ds, 


wiioru  p  J.«  one  racuus  ui  curvnuure,  aim  one  spueu  tit/  riyuu  <tnyi«s  LU 
tliiw  t«  zero.  Bub  the  tangent  to  the  path  turns  round  in  time  dt 
through  the  angle  dd—dsjp,  and  the  tangent  to  the  evolute,  the  radius 
i>f  curvature  of  the  path,  turns  in  the  same  time  through  the  same 
anglo,  while  the  point  of  contact  moves  a  distance  dp.  The  cui'vatnre 
of  the  evolute  is  therefore  (ds/dp)/p.  The  acceleration  of  the  second 
particle  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  evolute,  that  is  parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  path,  is  therefore  (dp/di)'2(ds/dp)/p  or  (v2dp/ds)/p, 
and  is  clearly  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  first 
particle. 

Again,  the  acceleration  along  the  evolute  is 

v'dv'/dp,    where    v  —v  dpjds. 
But  dv'/dp  =  (dv'/ds)ds/dp,  so  that  we  obtain  v'dv'/dp  =  vd(vdp/ds)lds. 


Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  in  a  cycloid  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
resultant  acceleration  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  base.  Prove 
that  the  acceleration  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of 
tins  radius  of  curvature  at  each  point. 

[Refer  to  Fig.  41.  [Resolving  the  acceleration  normally  and  tan- 
gontially,  and  calling  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  base  a., 

we  get  '     rf   .     .        dv        , 

0.=  --  sin  <p  +  v  -y-  cos  m, 
p        ^        ds         r 

and  also,  because  the  component  parallel  to  the  base  is  zero, 

?;B  i  ,  dv  .  .  n 
—  cos  d)  +  v  ~j-  sin  dj  =  0, 
p  '  ds  i  ' 

But  p  =  4flsin</)   and  ?;  =  4a  sin  (/>.<£,  and  the  last  equation  can  be 

written  52!!lUj.l  ^  =  0 

sin  </j  ™    v  dt       ' 

which  gives,  by  integration,  v  sin  </;  =  const. 

Uitt  tho  second  equation  gives  —vdv/ds  =  (v"/p)cos<J)/si'n(j),  and  so 
tliu  equation  for  a.  becomes 


.        ,  .  „ 

<x=  --  ;.-  =  --  T-  (const.)2 
p*  p*    \  > 


by  tlie  relations  v  sin  c/j  =  const,  and  p  =  4asin^>. 

J5x-  3.  A  particle  moves  in  a  catenary  of  which  the  intrinsic  equation 
is  ,s  —  o  tan  c/j  [Gibson's  Calculus,  §  142]  ;  the  direction  of  its  acceleration 
at  any  point  makes  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the 
path  at  that  point.  If  the  speed  at  the  vertex  be  u,  find  the  speed 
and  the  acceleration  at  any  other  point. 

The  normal  and  tangential  accelerations  must  have  equal  values, 
that  is  ,V=s2//3.  But  by  the  equation  of  the  path,  we  have 


«  {j 

so  that  we  get  -••= n- 

'  >+? 

Integrating,  we  obtain 

log  s  =  tan"1  -  +  (7=  </)  +  (7, 

where  G  is  a  constant.     Now  let  c/j  =  0  at  the  vertex,  where  s  =  u,  and 

wo  have  log(x/u)~d>,  that  is         .         , 

s  =  ue ' . 

The  whole  acceleration  is  \%-',  and  therefore  its  value  is 

-,S'2       «/2     .    2cfc 


Ex.  4.  The  speed  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  parabola  is  v  at  distance 
r  from  the  focus  ;  prove  that  the  acceleration  of  the  particle  is  the 
resultant  of  a  component  a  =  ^{d(v2r)/dr}/r  parallel  to  the  axis  and  a 
component  ar  =  ^r{d(i>:i/r)ldr}  outwards  along  the  radius-vector1. 

Let  c/j  be  the  angle  between  the  radius-vector  and  the  tangent  at 
the  position  P  of  the  particle  at  time  t,  -p  the  perpendicular  from  the 
focus  on  the  tangent,  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature.  Resolving 
normally  and  tangentially,  we  get 


—  =  (cj  —  t/,.)  sin  </>.      w  -p  =  (<x  +  nr}  cos  </>. 
p  '  efa 

But  l/p  =  (dp/dr)/r,  sin  cjf>=p/r,  cos<l>  =  dr/ds.  Also,  in  the  parabola, 
if  a.  be  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex,  p2  =  aj)\  Hence  the 
equations  just  written  become 

.,  1  dp  _  dv  __ 

p  dr  r'      .  dr  r' 

Thus  we  get 

,,1  dp       dv  _    dv      2 1  dp 

p  dr       dr      "  r       dr       p  dr 

But  the  relation  p2  =  a.r  gives  (dp/dr)/p  =  l/2r,  and  therefore 

_       v2        dv      1    d  ,  „  , 

2a  =  —  +  v  -T- = 5-  -T-  (•y2?1), 

2r        (fr     2r  «r v      x 

_    rfz;     vz _l  ^  d  fvz 
Clr~'V~ch'~"2r~2''  dr\r 
which  prove  the  proposition. 

11.   Curvilinear  Motion.     Radial  and  Transverse  Components. 

As  another  example  we  find  the  components  of  acceleration 
in  two  directions  chosen  as  follows :  a  line  OP  drawn  from 
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any  origin  0  to  the  position  P  of  the  moving  point,  and 
a  line  FT  drawn   at  right  angles   to    UP   in    the,  plane, 

determined  by  OP  and  the 
direction  of  motion  at  P. 
Denoting  the  length  oi'  OP 
by  r,  and  resolving  v  into 
two  components,  one  along 
OP  and  the  other  along  the 
transverse  PT,  at  right  angles 
to  OP,  as  in  the  diagram 
(Fig.  9),  we  get  for  the  former 
_  f  and  for  the  latter  TOO.  if  P, 
•£  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  do, 

T?TP     0  •  ,1  •      i      •          •  i 

accompanies  the  point  in  its 

motion  and  CD  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which  OP  then 
turns.  We  have  thus 

v  =  (r*  +  w*irf  .........................  (1) 

If  the  motion  is  in  one  plane,  «  may  be  expressed  as 
the  rate  of  growth  Q  of  the  angle  0  which  OP  makes  at 
the  instant  under  consideration  with  some  fixed  line,  Ox 
say,  in  the  plane  of  motion.  We  have  then 

V  =  (r2  +  r2e2)-  ........................  (2) 

The  reciprocal  1/r,  that  is  the  tskortiiesti  of  r,  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  such  expressions  as  these  for  the 
speed  in  the  path.  Putting  u  =  1/r,  we  have 


*)  ......................  (3) 

If,  as  is  the  case  in  a  class  of  motions  which  we  shall 
have  to  consider  later,  6  =  hu'1,  where  k  is  a  constant, 


~  —,  .........  (4) 


so  that  ^  =  fcsls,  .....................  (5) 


11:  p  be  the  length  ol  the  perpendicular  let  tail  ±ro\e 
tlio  origin  on  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P,  then  it  is  clear- 
that  li,  =  vp.  This  value  of  li  substituted  in  (5)  gives 


.(6) 


a  geometrical  relation  which  is  also  of  much  service  in  the 
discussion  of  orbital  motion. 

12.  Polar  Coordinates  in  Three  Dimensional  Space.  Lastly, 
in  the  case  oL;  throe  dimensional  motion,  the  speed  of  the 
moving  point  can  be  expressed  as  follows.  Take  coordinates 
(Fig.  10)  according  to  the  following  specification:  (#.)  the 
distance,  OP  =  r,  from  the  origin  to  the  moving  point, 
(ft)  the  angle  9  which  OP 
makes  with  a  fixed  plane 
through  0,  and  (/.:)  the 
angle  <[>  which  the  projec- 
tion UM  of  OP  on  this 
latter  plane  makes  with  a 
fixed  line  OX  in  the  same 
plane.  For  example,  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  fixed  by 
the  distance  r  of  the  point 
from  the  centre  0,  the 
geocentric  latitude  9,  that 
is  the  inclination  of  OP  to 
the  plane  of  the  equator, 
and  the  longitude  </>,  that 
is  the  angle  which  the  meridian  plane  of  the  point — a 
plane  through  the  poles  and  the  point — makes  with  the 
meridian  plane  of  some  specified  place,  e.g.  a  certain  point 
in  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 

If,  then,  r,  9,  <(>  be  the  coordinates,  as  thus  defined,  of  the 
first  extremity  of  the  element  of  path  ds ' described  in  the 
element  of  time  dt,  r  +  dr,  9  +  d9,  <f>  +  d(f>  will  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  other  extremity.  The  length  of  ds  is,  as 
the  diagram  shows, 

{ (di  -)2  +  (r  dOf  +  (r  cos  9 .  <70)2  }*. 


M 


FIG.  10. 
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arHence  v={^+7^02+7'2cos20.02}1  .................  CO 


The  change  from  these  coordinates  to  coordinates  x,  y,  z 
with  reference  to  rectangular  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ,  is  to  be 
made  by  the  relations,  which  are  obvious  from  the  diagram, 

x  —  OM  cos  0  =  r  cos  9  cos  <jA 

y  =  OMsm  <j>  —  r  cos  6  sin  </>  Y  ................  (2) 

z  =  r  sin  6  } 

Sometimes  the  angle  which  OP  makes  with  a  line  OZ, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  c/>  is  measured  —  that  in 
the  co-latitude  in  the  terrestrial  reference  —  is  taken  as  the 
second  coordinate  6.  The  expression  for  v  requires  only 
the  substitution  of  sin20  for  cos20  on  the  right  when  this  is 
done  ;  but  the  relations  (2)  become 

x  =  r  sin  6  cos  <•/>,     y  =  rsm6sm<f>,     z  =  rcos(9  ......  (3) 

13.  Radial  and  Transverse  Components  of  Acceleration.     We 

can  now  find  expressions  for  the  component  accelerations 
along  and  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  for  a  point 
moving  in  any  path.  Referring  again  to  Fig.  9,  we  .see 
that  PT  is  turning  round  with  angular  -speed  co  towards  the 
instantaneous  position  of  PO,  and  that  the  production  of 
OP  outwards,  that  is  PS,  is  turning,  also  with  speed  o>, 
towards  the  instantaneous  position  of  PT.  We  have  from 
the  former  turning  no  .  to,  or  arr,  for  the  rate  of  production 
of  speed  along  PO,  or  —  coV  along  OP,  and  from  the  latter 
turning  a  rate  ru>  of  growth  of  speed  along  PT.  But  the 
speed  ?"',  along  OP,  gives  a  rate  of  growth  of  speed  r  in 
the  same  direction;  and  the  speed  cor  along  PT  gives  a  rate 
of  growth  of  speed  w?"-f-r«  in  that  direction.  The  total 


acceleration  along  OP  is  thus 


•  coV, 


the  angle  POx  in  that  plane  0,  we  have  w  =  Q,  and  the 
radial  acceleration  becomes 


while  that  along  PT  is 


The  following  method  of  obtaining  these  accelerations  is 
also  instructive.  In  time  dt  the  radius- vector  has  turned 
forward  through  the  angle  w  dt,  and  r  has  grown  to  r+dr. 
In  order  to  find  the  acceleration  we  have  to  resolve  the 
velocities,  which  exist  along  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
radius-vector  in  its  position  after  the  lapse  of  dt,  along 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  positions  of  OP  and  PT  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interval  dt.  The  difference  in  each  case 
between  the  result  of  the  resolution  and  the  previously 
existing  component  in  the  direction  in  question  gives  the 
change  effected  in  the  time  dt,  and  from  that,  dividing  by 
dt,  and  proceeding  to  the  limit  when  dt  is  infinitely  small, 
we  get  the  acceleration  required. 

At  the  end  of  dt,  r  has  grown  to  r  +  tZr,  r  to  r  +  dr,  and 
GO  to  (o  +  dw,  for  the  new  position  of  the  radius- vector.  The 
speed  along  the  new  direction  of  PT  is  ((a  +  dao)(r-\-dr). 
Resolving  now  r  +  dr  and  (<io  +  da})(r-\-dr)  along  the  former 
position  of  OP,  and  subtracting  r,  we  get  the  change  of 
speed  in  that  direction.  It  is 

(f + fZr)cos(w  dt)  —  ((o  +  du>)(r  +  c£r)sin(w  dt). 

Now  in  the  limit  when  dt  is  made  infinitely  small,  so  that 
all  terms  of  a  higher  order  of  smallness  than  the  first, 
«.(/.  than  dr  or  cor  dt,  may  be  neglected, 

cos  (co  dt)  =  1 ,     sin  ( co  dt)  =  w  dt, 

and  we  get  for  the  change  specified  the  value  df  —  K?rdt. 
Hence  the  rate  of  growth  of  radial  speed  required  is 

as  before.  ^'^ 

In  the  same  way  we  resolve  r  +  dr  and  (o>-f  dw)(r-\-dr) 
along  the  position  PT  had  at  the  beginning  of  dt,  and 

(f  -1-  (Zr)sin  (w  dt)  +  (w  +  d(a)(r  +  dr)c,o$(w  dt)  —  wr 


for  the  change  of  speed  in  this  direction  which  has  grown 
up  in  dt.     Hence  in  the  limit  we  get  for  the  rate  of  growth 

2ro> + r«  =  -  -37  (wr2), 
as  before.  r  at 

The  results  may  also  be  obtained  by  writing  x  =  r  cos  0, 
y  =  r  sin  0,  calculating  x,  y,  and  resolving  these  components 
along  OP  and  PT  (Fig.  9).  This  process  the  student  may 
go  through  for  himself. 

The  results  obtained  in  §  12  and  the  present  section  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  central  orbits,  where, 
however,  the  motion  considered  is,  so  far  as  we  shall  deal 
with  it,  confined  to  one  plane.  The  expressions  for  the 
accelerations  are,  however,  those  also  for  a  curve  in  .space. 

14.  Uniplanar  Motion  of  a  Point.  Revolving  Axes.  Com- 
ponents of  Velocity  and  Acceleration.  As  another  example, 
let  the  motion  of  a  point  P  in  one  plane  be  referred  to 
two  rectangular  axes  OX,  0  Y,  which  are  revolving  in 
their  own  plane  about  0,  with  angular  speed  w.  Let  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  P,  with  reference  to  these  axes, 
at  the  instant  considered,  be  x,  y.  Now  the  axis  OF  is 
turning  away  from  the  instantaneous  position  of  OX,  and 
the  coordinate  of  P  in  the  direction  given  by  that  position 
is  changing  in  consequence  at  rate  —  u>y.  The  already 
existing  value  of  x  is  growing  at  rate  x.  Hence  speed  of 
P  resolved  parallel  to  the  instantaneous  position  of  OX 
is  x  —  wij. 

Again  the  axis  OX  is  turning  towards  the  instantaneous 
position  of  OY,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  ^/-coordinate 
of  P  is  growing  in  consequence  is  MX.  But  y  is  growing 
at  rate  y :  hence  the  speed  of  the  point  P  parallel  to  the 
instantaneous  position  of  0  Y  is  y  +  wx. 

Calling  these  speeds  u,  v,  we  have  the  equations 

u  =  x  —  u>y,     v  =  y  +  (ax,    (1) 

which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  in  the  solution 
of  various  problems  of  the  motion  of  a  point. 

If  now  we  take  lines  equal  in  length  to  u,  v,  as  the  x,  y 
coordinates  of  another  point,  with  reference  to  the  same 
moving  axes,  the  motion  of  this  point  will  give  the 


of  the  instantaneous  positions  oi;  OX  and  OF.  Calling  the 
values  of  these  accelerations  U,  V,  we  obtain  by  the  same 
process  as  before 

,  9 


The  terras  —  <*>'//,  core  vanish  if  the  angular  speed  co  is 
constant. 

•  If  U,  V  be  each  zero,  and  co  be  constant,  the  equations 
become  ,-)•  —  2co?/  —  uPx  =  0,  '//  +  2wa-  —  &>2i/  =  0,  which  are  the 
equations  of  motion,  referred  to  uniformly  revolving  axes, 
of  a  particle  moving  in  the  plane  of  the  axes  under  no 
forces.  The  particle  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  later,  moves 
in  a  fixed  straight  line  ;  and  hence,  if  we  turn  the  whole 
diagram  of  axes  and  moving  particle  round  in  its  own 
plane,  with  angular  speed  —  w,  the  axes  will  be  brought 
to  rest,  and  the  particle  will  describe  a  spiral  of  Archi- 
medes. We  infer  that  the  component  accelerations  x,  •//' 
of  the  particle  referred  to  the  fixed  axes  are  given  by  the 
equations  ;};  =  2«y  +  ate,  >j=  -2«rii  +  «*i/  ............  (3) 


Ex.  1.  If  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  r  =  ad,  where  6  =  ut,  be  de- 
scribed by  turning  the  radius-vector  in  the  positive  direction,  it  follows 
From  the  result  just  obtained  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

;«  =  —  2  MI)  +  or.?',     jj  =  2  (ax  +  w2?/. 
Phis  can  easily  be  verified  directly  by  differentiation  of 

.?'  =  wt  cos  wt,     ?/  =  <.ot  sin  wt. 
[See  Ex.  5,  p.  78.] 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  in  motion  on  a  horizontal  table  receives  (in  con- 
lequence  of  friction)  acceleration  of  amount  ^uj  in  the  direction  opposed 
to  that  of  the  relative  motion.  The  table  rotates  with  angular  speed 
•j)  about  a  vertical  axis  ;  show  that  if  it,  v  be  rectangular  components 
of  the  particle's  motion  with  reference  to  axes,  drawn  on  the  table 
from  the  intersection  of  the  axis  with  its  surface,  and  therefore 
turning  with  angular  speed  co,  the  equations  of  motion  are  satisfied  by 
the  values 


where  Fand  t0  are  constants  depending  on  the  initial  circumstances. 

[R.N.C.] 


which  the  rotating  axes  coincide  at  time  t,  are  u-<av,  v  +  uu.  Tho 
speed-components  of  the  particle  are  u  —  w/,  v  +  ux  with  reference  to 
the  same  axes.  Hence  the  components  of  the  relative  motion  are 
u,  v.  The  direction  of  the  acceleration  Js_therefore  ^rpposed  to  the 
direction  of  which  the  cosines  are  v.l*Ji<?  +  v'*,  vj^u^+v".  Thus  the 
equations  of  motion  are 


,     v  +  wu  =  - 


These  give  at  once  the  two  relations 

vu  —  uv  —  <a(u2  +  v2),     uu  +  vv=  — 

Differentiating  now  the  values  of  «,  v  suggested  above,  and  .substi- 
tuting in  the  equations,  we  get 

v=  —  /«/(  ]r—/.Lf/t). 


But  (  V-}i()tJi  —  u2  +  v",  and  V-^ujt  =NM'J  +  VU,  so  that  the  equations 
are  satisfied. 

Ex.  3.  The  motion  of  a  particle  P  in  a  plane  is  referred  to  axes 
Ox,  Oy,  inclined  at  an  angle  «.,  and  rotating  in  the  plane  with  angular 
speed  cu  :  to  find  the  component  velocities  with  reference  to  fixed  axes 
•with  which  Ox,  0>/  coincide  at  the  instant. 

Let  the  speeds  to  be  found  be  u,  v.  Also  let  the  coordinates  of 
the  particle  with  reference  to  O.r,  ()//  be  .r,  ?/,  and  with  reference  to 
two  rectangular  axes,  of  which  one  coincides  with  ().<:  be  £,  ?/,  and  let 
these  axes  also  rotate  with  angular  speed  co.  We  have  the])* 

£  =  x  +y  cos  a,     v/  =y  si  n  a, 

so  that  £=&+y  cos  a.,    i]  —  y  sin  a.. 

The  speeds  with  reference  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the  rect- 
angular axes  at  the  instant  are  £  —  to?;,  ?}  +  w^.  The  speeds  ?/.,  v  must 
give  these  components  as  follows  : 

£-u>i]  =A  +  y  cos  a.  -  wy  sin  a.=u  +  v  cos  a., 
T;  +  co£  =  •//  sin  a.  +  w.v  +  <D>/  cos  a.  =  v  sin  ex.. 
Solving  for  u,  v,  we  get 

11  =  x  —  (ax  cob  a  —  co?/  cosec  a, 
v  =  y  +  w?/  cot  a  +  (ax  cosec  a.. 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  reader  by  subtracting 
from  x  dt,  ydt  (the  displacements  in  dt  along  the  moving  axes)  the 
displacements  due  to  the  turning  of  the  axes. 

Ex.  4.  The  position  P  of  the  particle  in  Last  example  is  given  by  the 
lengths  jo,  q  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  P  on  the  revolving 
axes  O.r,  Oi/  :  to  find  the  component  speeds  u,  v  along  fixed  directions 
with  which  these  perpendiculars  coincide  at  the  instant, 


We  take  the  components  u,_v,  the  first  from  Ox  to  P  and  the  second 
from  Oy  to  /•*.  We  get  then  £=peota.  +  </eosec<x,  ?/=p,  and 

£-  (at]~v  sin  oc,     r/  +  w£  -  w  -  -y  cos  <x. 
Hence,  substituting  for  £,  7),  £,  ?/,  we  obtain 

v  .sin  o.=p  c°t  <*•  +  (1  ^osec  a.  -  wp, 
w  -  v  cos  ex.  =  p  +  u)  (q  cosec  a,  +p  cot  a). 
Solving  for  ?t  and  v,  we  get 

•«  =p  (  [  +  cot2  rx.)  +  </  cosec  (x  cot  ex.  +  cog  cosec  a., 
v  =p  cot  a.  cosec  a.  +  y  cosec^a.  —  w^  cosec  a. 

15.  Three-Dimensional  Motion.  Revolving  Axes.  Equations 
similar  to  (1)  and  (2)  can  be  obtained  for  any  other  directed  quantities 
ulmractemtic  of  tho  motion,  and  associated  with  the  axes  O.v,  Off. 
To  complete  the  subject  here,  we  may  take  three  rectangular  axes 
(A?;,  O?/,  Oz,  which  are  in  motion  as  follows  :  the  axes  Oy,  Oz  revolve 
about  Ox  with  angular  speed  Wj,  Oz,  Ox  revolve  about  Oy  with  angular 
spued  u)2,  and  Ox,  Oy  revolve  about  Oz  with  angular  speed  w;i,  in  the 
directions  shown  in  Fig.  7.  By  this  motion  the  mutual  rectangularity 
of  the  axes  is  not  interfered  with. 

Now  let  F,  G,  II  be  the  components  of  any  directed  quantity  with 
reference  to  these  axes  in  the  positions  which  they  occupy  at  time  t. 
Consider  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  component  associated  with  the 
instantaneous  position  of  Ox.  The  turning  about  Oy  is  bringing 
tlie  axis  Oz  round  toward  tho  instantaneous  position  of  Ox,  and  the 
turning  about  Oz  is  carrying  the  axis  Oy  away  from  that  position. 
From  the  former  results  a  rate  of  growth  w2//,  and  from  the  latter  a 
rate  of  growth  -oj,/7,  of  the  component  associated  with  a  fixed  axis 
coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  position  of  Ox.  Hence  the  total 
rate  of  growth  is  F—  (o;!6'  +  (o.>//.  Similarly  we  obtain  for  fixed  axes 
coinciding  with  the  instantaneous  positions  of  Oy,  Oz,  rates  of  growth 
of  the  components  associated  with  them, 

('l  -  w{ff+  w3F,   H-  w2F+  o>i<7. 
If  we  call  these  three  rates  L,  M,  N,  we  have  the  equations 


0) 


In  precisely  the  same  way  as  before  (§  14)  we  get  for  the  time-rates 
of  variation  of  the  components  of  the  quantity  (L,  M,  N)  for  fixed 
axes  coinciding  with  O.v,  Oi/,  Oz, 
U=L  - 


in  which  ths  values  nf  /,.  ;!/".  N  are  to  be  inserted  from  (1). 
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The  resultant  of  L,  M,  A7  or  U,  V,  W  is  the  rate  of  displacement  of 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  vector  representing  F,  G,  II  or  L,  M,  N,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

If  for  example  F,  <?,  H=x,  ?/,  z,  the  speeds  of  a  particle  with 
reference  to  the  moving  axes,  and  u,  v,  w  be  the  components  with 
reference  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant. 

x  —  <a3  ?/  +  ( 

(3) 


Example.  To  find  the  components  of  velocity  and  acceleration  along 
the  radius-vector,  the  tangent  to  the  meridian,  and  the  tangent  to 
the  parallel  of  latitude,  for  the  instantaneous  position  of  the  point 
of  Fig.  10. 

These  directions  are  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  ewes,  with  which  the 
moving  OP  and  the  tangents  carried  with  it  coincide  at  the  instant 
considered. 

The  speed-components  are  r,  rO,  J'cos  $.<£,  if  0  is  taken  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10,  and  r,  rO,  rsin  9.<j>  if  the  angle  POZ,  the  colatitude,  is  taken 
as  6-  In  the  latter  case  rd  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  r()  in  tho 
former. 

Now  take  the  acceleration-component  along  the  instantaneous 
position  of  OP.  We  have  first  the  part  r  of  this  component.  Next 
we  observe  that  as  P  makes  in  dt  the  step  rdO  in  the  plane  POZ 
that  transverse  step  turns  through  the  angle  dO  away  from  the  fixed 
outward  direction  0/J,  and  therefore,  by  §  9,  furnishes  —  rOdO,  increase 
of  speed  along  OP,  that  is  a  rate  -r(92  of  growth  of  speed  along  OP  is 
caused  by  the  turning. 

Again,  as  P  moves  in  dt  through  r  cos  (9  .  rf<jb  along  the  parallel, 
the  direction  of  the  parallel  turns  towards  the  first"  perpendicular 
from  P  on  OZ,  and  a  rate  rcos#.(/>2  of  growth  of  speed  along  that 
perpendicular  is  the  result.  This  has  components  ?•  cos2  0  .  c/)2  along 
the  fixed  direction  PO,  and  r  sin  0  cos  9  .  c/r  in  the  direction  of  the 
transverse  rdQ.  The  total  acceleration  along  the  fixed  direction  OP  is 

therefore  ••      n..  9/1    ;,,    ••,/•.>      ,,\, 

r  -rvl-  r  cos2  Q  .  c/>2  =  r  +  (r2  -  ?r)/r. 

The  acceleration  along  the  meridian  at  P  is  found  in  the  same 
way  to  be  , 

' 


Along  the  parallel  or  latitudo  we  have  (1)  the  part  d(r  cos  o.<l>)/dt 
of  the  total  component  of  acceleration,  (2)  the  part  due  to  the  moving  OP 
along  which  bhe  speed  in  r,  (3)  the  part  due  to  the  moving  transverse 
to  OP  in  the  plane  POZ,  along  which  the  speed  is  rd.  Now,  with 
respect  to  (2),  we  olworve  that  r  along  OP  resolves  into  rsin  9  along 
Q/J  and  reos#  along  OM,  of  which  the  latter  only  changes  direction 
with  respect  to  the  fixed  position  of  the  parallel  at  P.  The  result 
is  acceleration  rcos#.c/;  along  that  fixed  direction.  Again,  for  (3), 
rB  resolves  into  r#cos$  along  OZ  and  -?-#sin(9  along  OH.  The 
latter  gives  aecol  oration  -?•$(/;>  sin  9  along  the  parallel,  the  former 
gives  nothing.  The  total  acceleration  along  the  parallel  is  therefore 

d(r  cos  0 .  <j>)/dt  +  r  COM  #(/>  -  •>•$<]>  sin  0,  that  is 

1.  f.  t    /    i)  *>  /I         /  \ 

a  -fiC7""00"  0-Wi 

r  cos  61  dt 

or,  if  the  colatitude  is  taken  fov-0, 

1  tu   /    ij     •      o  /i       J  \ 

•—?!  -r(?1"Hlll-6'.9). 

rsin  0  dt 

16.  Curvilinear  Motion  in  Space  of  Three  Dimensions. 
Normal  and  Tangential  Accelerations.  From  the  result  in 
§  1 0  we  obtain  some  geometrical  results  of  interest.  The 
components  of  acceleration  of  a  point  moving  in  a  curve 
in  space  of  three  dimensions  are  v^/R  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature,  and  v,  or  ,V,  along  the  curve  in  the  direction 

of  motion.  Hence  the  resultant  acceleration  is  (v4/E2  +  'y2)", 
which  is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  motion  at  the  angle 

ccM-l{u/(v*/Rz  +  v°y'}  in  the  osculating  plane  at  the  point, 
that  is  the  plane  containing  two  consecutive  tangents  at 
the  position  of  the  point,  or  one  tangent  there  and  the 
radius  of  curvature. 

But  the  components  of  velocity  along  any  system  of 
fixed  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Us  are  x,  y,  z  (which  are  such  that 
7;2  =  a!2  +  2/2  +  s2),  and  the  accelerations  along  these  axes  are 
therefore  x,  ijf  z.  Hence  the  resultant  acceleration  is 

(,7;2  +  7/2+s2)'J.     Thus  we  have  the  equation 


•(1) 

s?- 


differential  calculus  it  is 


From  the  discussion  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
acceleration  s  along  the  curve  coincides  with  the  resultant 
acceleration  only  when  R  =  oo  .  It  is  not  unusual  for 
students  to  assume  that  s  is  the  resultant  acceleration, 
chiefly  because  too  frequently  the  only  cases  considered  in 
elementary  dynamics  are  those  in  which  there  is  no 
acceleration  except  in  the  line  of  motion.  The  resultant 
acceleration  is  the  square  root  of  the  right-hand  side 
of  (2),  while  dx  d  fe__ 

•g^  —  X+Jy  +  -J-Z  ......................  (3) 

ds       ds^     ds  f 

Equation  (1)  can  be  transformed  as  follows.  If,  as  we 
have  already  supposed,  ds  be  an  infinitesimal  step  along  the 
curve,  taken  by  the  moving  point  in  the  correspondingly 
small  interval  of  time  dt,  we  have  x  =  «s-  dxfds. 

-a-  -     .<,dzx  .  .dx     &nd*x  .  .dx 

Hence          x-s^-^^+s  T='D-KT~2  +  6'T  •>  ...............  (4) 

ds2      ds     R    as2       ds  ^ 

and  similar  results  are  derived  in  the  same  way  from  y,  z, 
These  substituted  in  (1)  give  the  transformation  in  question 
1(3),  §  17]. 

17.   Curvature  of  a  Path,  in  Space  of  Three  Dimensions.     We 

infer  from  (4)  of  last  section  that  Rd'iv/ds2  is  the  .v-direction-cosine  of 
the  radius  of  curvature.  For  x  is  the  acceleration  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  .7,"  ;  this  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  rectangular  components 
s?/R,  H,  each  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  its  direction 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  Hence  the  clirectioli-cosines  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  are 


Again  dxjds,  dyjds,  dz/ds  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  the  element  ds,  and 


The  expression  on  the  left  of  the  last  equation  should  not  be  confused 
ith  the  similar  in  appearance  but  quite  different  expression  on  the 
Rlitof(3),  g  Hi. 

From  ( 1}  and  (-.1),  §  10,  we  see  that  if  both  sides  of  (4)  be  squared,  and 
so  both  .sides  of  the  two  similar  equations  for  d2yjdtz,  d'2z/dtz,  we 
)t  by  addition 


+ 


Hence,  substituting  in  (I),  we  obtain 
1      A*W 


- 


dpy  Y  ,  ^V 
s-/    Us2/' 


•(4) 


purely  geometrical  equation  for  the  curvature  of  the  path  at  the 


This  result  may  also  be 
>tained  as  follows  without 
c  introduction  of  the  idea 

motion.  If  the  direction- 
sines  of  the  tangent,  at  a 
>i.nt  P  in  the  curve,  be 
.'/cfc,  ...,  those  of  the 
ngent  at  a  point  distant 

from  the  former  are 


D 


ence  if  we  lay  oil'  from  an 

igin  0  two  lines  OA,  OB, 

ch  of  unit  length,  in  the 

rections  of  the  two  tangents,  the  coordinates  of  A  and  B  will  be 

.nply  the  direction-cosines  in  each  case.     This  gives  for  the  distance 

B  the  expression 


FIG.  11. 


hid),  since  OA  —  OB=l,  is  also  the  measure  of  the  small  angle  AOB. 
ut  since  OA,  OB  are  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of 
',  this  angle  has  also  the  measure  dsjR.  Thus  we  obtain 


da/ 

le  same  equation  as  before,  with  I,  m,  n  put  for  dxjds,  dy/ds,  dz/ds. 
If  I,  m,  n  thus  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  OA,  and  l  +  dl, 
+  dm,  n  +  dn  those  of  OB,  we  see  from  what  precedes  that  the  angle 
OB  has  the  measure 


{(dl? 


or  {  (dl/ds)2  +  (dm/ds~)2+(dn/ds^ds, 


id  the  cosines  of  AB  have  the  values  Rdl/ds,  Rdm/ds,    Rdn/ds. 

livtlmr.    ;iK    t.liR    tinint.    innvpa    nlnnrr    flio    nnf.Ti    it-c    rliropftnii    nf    ninfion 


r  speeu  to  yivtjia  uy 


The  same  discussion  shows  that  (I"  +  ms  +  ?<?$  is  the  angular  spued 
of  change  of  any  direction  to  which  direction-cosines  I,  in,  n,  which 
vary  with  the  time,  apply,  whether  successive  directions  of  motion  of 
a  moving  point  or  successive  directions  of  an  "axis"  with  which  some 
directed  quantity  is  associated.  If  we  call  this  angular  speed  co,  and 
take  two  lines  OA,  OB  us  above,  then  the  direction-cosines  of  AB 
are  l/w,  m/w,  n/w,  for  lt.dl/ds=l/(a,  and  so  for  the  other  direetiou- 
cosines  found  above  for  AB. 

The  discussion  above  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  acceleration  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane,  that  is  tlie 
plane  of  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  tangent,  or  the  plane  of  two 
successive  tangents,  say  that  of  the  tangent  at  P  and  the  tangent  at  a 
close  point  P0.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  tho 
results  of  the  kineniatical  and  geometrical  processes,  and  justified  by 
the  geometrical  conditions  fulfilled  by  the  osculating  plane.  Consider 
three  close  points  on  the  curve,  which  in  order  of  position  are  P(},  J\ 
Pl.  The  osculating  plane  through  P0  and  P  contains  the  tangents 
at  /'„  and  P,  and  the  osculating  plane  through  /'  and  7^  contains 
the  tangents  at  P  and  Pl.  The  latter  plane  may  be  regarded  as  the 
former  turned  through  a  small  angle  about  the  tangent  at  P.  The 
fact  that  the  tangent  at  /'  is  common  to  the  two  positions  of  the  piano 
renders  the  acceleration  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane  zero. 

The  reader  may,  as  an  exercise,  frame  a  formal  proof  of  this  result, 
by  showing  that  the  cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  containing  thu 
direction  of  motion  and  the  resultant  acceleration  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  at  the  position  of  the 
moving  point. 

18.   Examples.    Motion  of  Point  along  a  Moving  Guide.     A 

point  is  in  motion  along  a  smooth  guiding  curve  or  tube,  which  in 
itself  in  motion  and  undergoing  deformation  in  any  given  manner  ; 
to  find  the  acceleration  of  the  point. 

The  velocity  of  the  point  for  any  position  P  would  be  s  if  the  guide 
were  at  rest,  and  the  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion  would 
then  be  s.  But  the  tangent  is  changing  direction  as  the  point  moves, 
and  this  change  is  in  part  due  to  the  motion  of  the  guide.  Let  the 
plane  of  the  direction  PB,  of  motion,  at  the  instant  considered,  and  of 
the  radius  of  curvature  (length  It)  of  the  element  of  path,'  be  tho 
plane  of  the  paper.  If  at  /'  the  component  velocity  of  the  guide 
towards  the  centre  of  curvature  0  be  £,  and  the  component  alons 
an  axis  PC  drawn  upwards  at  P  be  ?;,  the  components  along  the 
corresponding  directions  at  the  farther  extremity  P'  of  ds  will  be 

£  +  d£jds  .  ds,     77  +  dyj/ds  .  ds. 
The  element  ds  is  therefore  turning  round  towards  the  instantaneous 


Again,  if  the  element  of  the  guide  were  at  rest  there  would,  with 
the  displacement  along  da,  be  a  change  of  direction  of  motion  of 
amount  dx//t,  that  in  the  rate  of  turning  of  the  tangent  would  be  s/R. 
This  would  also  be  the  rate  of  turning  of  PO  away  from  the  instan- 
taneous position  PB  of  the  tangent  at  P.  The  speed  £  along  PO 
gives,  on  account  of  this  turning,  a  rate  of  growth  of  speed  along 
PB,  amounting  to  —£s/lt.  Hence  if  S  denote  the  total  acceleration 
along  PB,  we  have 


This  theorem  is  of  importance  in  fluid  motion  ;  it  is  given  in 
Lord  Kelvin's  Memoir  on  Vortex  Motion  (Collected  Papers,  vol.  iv.). 
Lord  Kelvin's  proof  proceeds  as  follows,  and  affords  an  example  of 
Home  of  the  results  obtained  above.  Let  I,  m,  n  denote  the  direction- 
cosines  of  PB  (as  specified  above)  with  reference  to  any  chosen  system 
of  fixed  rectangular  axes.  Then  the  component  velocities  of  the  point 
carried  as  it  is  with,  while  moving  along,  the  guide,  are  it1,  y,  z,  and  its 
component  accelerations  are  x,  if,  z.  Hence 

s  =  lx  +  mf/  +  nz,    S  =  lie  +  wiy  +  nz.  (2) 

Also  a=  I'x+iny  +  nz  +  lx  +  my  +  nz  =  S+lx  +  my  +  nz (3) 

But  it  has  been  shown  (§  17)  that  o)  =  (£z  +  mB+tt2)"',  is  the  time- 
rate  at  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  changing  as  the  point 
moves  along  the  guide,  and  here  includes  the  angular  turning  which 
would  exist  if  the  guide  were  fixed,  together  with  that  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  guide.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  Z/o>,  w/cu,  n[u  are 
the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  perpendicular  to  PB  in  the  plane  of 
turning  at  the  instant,  towards  which  PB  is  turning,  and  Ix  +  my+nz 
is  the  component,  u  say,  of  velocity  parallel  to  that  line.  Hence  we 

have  .-  CY  fA\ 

s-wu=S, (4) 

a  result  which  might  have  been  written  down  at  once  by  the  principle 
seb  forth  in  §  9.  But  if  the  guide  had  been  fixed  wejsliould  have  had 
ti)=slR,  and  we  have  here  also  the  angular  speed  d^jds,  in  the  same 
plane  as  s/R,  that  is  BPO  ;  and  also  the  angular  speed  dy/ds  in  the 
plane  BPC.  Hence,  clearly,  (DU  —  £(s/R  +  d£/ds)+ri  drj/ds,  so  that 

0     A/S     d£\        dri  f~\ 

.s  =  o+t;l  75  4-- -j-  }+TI~T \'}) 

\(i     as/        as 

as  before. 
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19.  Tangential  Acceleration  with  Space  as  Independent 
Variable.  The  tangential  acceleration  i:  of  a  particle  which 
moves  along  a  fixed  curve  may  be  written  in  a  special 
form  which  is  sometimes  useful.  The  distance  s  traversed 
from  any  chosen  point  P0,  on  the  curve,  at  which  the  par- 
ticle is  situated  when  £  =  0,  is  a  function  of  the  interval 
of  time  t,  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  at  P0,  so  that  if 
t  is  known  s  can  be  calculated.  But,  conversely,  the 
interval  of  time  is  a  function  of  s,  so  that  the  march^  of 
time  may  be  traced  by  the  displacement  of  the  particle 
along  the  curve.  In  other  words,  we  may  take  .s1  as  the 
independent  and  t  as  the  dependent  variable.  We  have 
then  in  the  first  place  ds/dt  =  l/dt/ds,  and  therefore 


S  T~  tS  S  ~T~    ~TT  ~~  S         -j     0 \       / 

as        as  at  as* 

ds 

For  example,  in  the  testing  of  gun-powder,  a  bullet  fired 
from  a  rifle  pierces  a  succession  of  screens,  and  the  instant 
of  piercing  is  registered  in  each  case  by  a  chronograph. 
It  is  found  that  the  relation  between  the  interval  of  time, 
from  the  instant  of  discharge,  and  the  distance  s  traversed, 
is  given  by  i  =  ct+6s+cs2, (2) 

where  a,  b,  c  are  constants  determined  by  determining  the 
time  for  different  positions  of  the  screen.  This  equation 
gives  dtfds  =  b  +  2cs,  dH/dsz  =  Zc,  and  therefore 

2c  ,Q\ 

v, (3) 


The  bullet  is  thus  subject  to  a  retardation  proportional  to 
s3,  which  diminishes  as  the  distance  s  increases. 

20.   Equation  of  Hodograph.     Case  of  Falling  Body.    The 

hodograph  may  be  determined  in  any  given  case  of  the 
motion  of  a  point  by  substituting  in  the  equations  of  motion 
(that  is  the  equations  which  in  that  case  connect  the  com- 
ponents of  acceleration  x,  y,  z  with  certain  known  quantities, 

which  are  in  general  functions  of  the  coordinates)  £  t],  t 
f™.  ™  a;  ~  ^,^1  ^4-™™:,,: „  .._i_j.:_..  i_j _  i  r_. i 


hodograph.  This  is  always  possible,  theoretically  at  least, 
since  by  its  definition  the  hodograph  exists  in  every  definite 
case  of  motion. 

But  it  may  frequently  be  determined  without  analysis. 
For  example,  take  the  cane  of  an  unresisted  projectile  under 
an  acceleration  </,  constant  in  magnitude  and  in  direction. 
Strictly,  however,  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity 
varies  in  amount  with  the  height  of  the  particle  above  the 
earth's  surface,  and  in  direction  with  the  horizontal  dis- 
placement. We  here  disregard  these  variations,  and  refer 
to  the  direction  of  the  acceleration  as  vertical,  and  to  any 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  as  horizontal.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  results  to  any  other  case  of  uniform  acceleration 
than  that  approximately  given  by  gravity,  can  be  made  at 
once  by  transferring  the  direction  indicated  by  the  adjective 
vvrtiutd  to  the  acceleration  in  the  case  to  be  con- 
sidered. Clearly,  then,  in  this  case  the  hodograph 
is  a  vertical  straight  line.  For  the  change  of 
velocity  in  every  interval  of  time  is  vertically 
downward,  and  therefore  the  extremities  of  the 
lines  Op,  Oq,  Or,  ...  ,  representing  the  velocity  at 
different  positions  of  the  point  in  its  path;  must 
lie  in  a  vertical  line. 

Bach  velocity  Op,  Oq,  ...  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
12)  has  the  same  projection  Oa  on  the  horizontal. 
This  expresses  the  constancy  of  the  horizontal 
component  of  velocity,  and,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, corresponds  to  a  property  of  the  path, 
which  is  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical,  as  FIG.  12. 
shown  in  Fig.  13. 

To  deal  with  this  case  analytically,  we  proceed  as  follows. 
The  equations  of  motion  are 

*  =  o,    y=-g, (i) 

referred  to  an  axis  of  x  drawn  horizontally  and  an  axis  of 
y  drawn  vertically  upward.  Putting  £  ??  for  x,  y,  we  get 

£=a,     ,  =  6-0*,  (2) 

where  a  and  ft  are  constants.  The  equations  just  found  are 
those  of  a  vertical  straight, 


21.   Motion  of  Projectile  m  Uniterm  ±ield  01  ±'orce.     We 

consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  projected  initially  in  any 
direction,  and  thereafter  subjected  to  acceleration  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  which  we  have  seen  is 
approximately  the  case  of  an  unresisted  projectile  under 
gravity. 

Let  60  be  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  projection  to  the 
horizontal  and  V  the  initial  speed  ;  then  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  components  of  V  are  Fsin00,  Fcos00.  The 
latter  remains  unaltered  during  the  motion  ;  the  vertical 
component  has  become  Fsin0  —  (jt,  at  time  t  after  the 
instant  of  projection.  Then  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
distances  of  the  particle  from  the  point  of  projection,  x 
and  y  say,  are  (§  5)  given  by 

0;=  7icos00,    y=Vlsin00-:!>gtz,  .............  (1) 

which,  by  elimination  of  t,  give 


a  relation  connecting  x  and  y,  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  path,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  equation  of  the  path,  from 
which  all  the  facts  of  the  motion  can  be  derived. 

Here  y  is  measured  upward  from  the  point  of  projection. 
Clearly  its  maximum  value  has  been  reached  when  dyfdx  =  0. 


Now 


which  vanishes  when  x  =  V'2  sin  00  cos  QJg,  and  therefore 
when  y  =  V'2  sin2  60/2y.  Denoting  these  special  values  of 
x,  y  by  a,  b,  we  see  that  at  the  point  a,  b  the  direction 
of  motion,  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  the  point,  is  horizontal. 
It  is  convenient  to  transfer  the  origin  of  coordinates  to  the 
point  a,  b,  and  to  measure  y  downwards  from  the  new 
origin.  These  changes  are  made  by  writing  x  +  a  for  x, 
and  b  —  y  for  y,  in  (2).  The  equation  becomes 


or,  as  we  shall  write  it,     xz  =  4,a.i/  .....  (5) 

where  oc=  F2cos2(90/2<7. 


in  length,  LFM  in  Fig.  13. 
vortex  of  the  curve,  and  a 
vertical  through  0  is  called  the 
axis,  from  the  fact  that  for 
every  value  of  y  there  are  two 
values  of  ;r,  viz.  ±  '2\/(Ly,  which 
are  numerically  equal  and  op- 
posite in  .sign,  so  that  the  curve 
lies  symmetrically  on  the  two 
sides  oi'  the  axis.  The  co- 
ordinates of  F  are  yy  =  (X,  £C  =  0, 
and  so  LF=FM=2(JL.  The 
distance  of  F  from  the  point 
of  projection  is  {a,2  +  (6  —  ex.)2} 


The  new   oriin   0  is  the 


FIG.  13. 


that   is    V2/2c/,   and    the 
coordinates  of  F  from  that  point  as  origin  are  F2  sin  2(9/2(/; 

" 


22.  Properties  of  Path..  If  a  horizontal  line  DD'  be  drawn  in 
the  plane  of  the  curve  at  a  height  ex,  above  the  origin,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from  the  line  is  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  F,  which  is  therefore  called  the 
focus  of  the  curve.  For  the  former  distance  is  a.+y,  and  the  latter  is 

{(;//-  a)2  +  .'C2}'J  '  —  a.+y,  since  ,t'-  =  4a.?/.  The  line  drawn  as  specified  is 
called  the  directrix  of  the  curve.  The  distance  II  of  the  point 
of  projection  from  the  directrix,  being  equal  to  the  distance  of 
that  point  from  the  focus,  is  Fa/2^,  that  is  we  have  V'2  =  -2(/ff.  The 
speed  of  projection  is  therefore  equal  to  that  which  a  particle  would 
acquire  in  falling  to  PQ  from  rest  at  the  directrix,  and  therefore  //  is 
called  the  "head"  for  the  speed  F.  The  distance  //  of  P0  from  the 
directrix,  it  will  be  seen,  is  independent  of  the  angle  of  elevation  $„• 
FT  may  of  course  be  the  distance  of  any  point  P  on  the  curve  at  which 
the  speed  is  y,  and  we  have  then  v~  =  '2</IJ  ;  H  is  then  the  "head"  for  the 
speed  v. 

If  P  he  any  point  on  the  curve,  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  of  PF 
to  the  vertical  is  .i:/(y-rx.)  =  4rju:/(.?;2  —  4o.2),  by  the  value  of  y.  The 
tangont  of  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P  to  the 
vertical  is  dv/rt.y  =  2u./.v.  Now  2(2u./V)/U  -(2o./.*)2}  =  4ouv/(.ra-  4u.2), 
and  therefore  the  tangent  at  P  bisects  the  angle  between  PF  and 
the  vertical,  a  well-known  property  of  the  parabola. 

Again,  take  any  two  points  on  the  curve,  say  P0,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  point  of  projection,  and  P,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  point  which  the  moving  particle  has  reached  after  the  lapse  of 
an  interval  of  time  t.  Dr;i,w  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P0  and  let 
it  meet  the  vertical  through  /'  in  Q  ;  then  Q  is  the  point  which  the 


since,  as  has  been  proved  above,  P^F=  ]r*/2(j. 

At  any  point  P  on  the  curve  (Fig.  13)  draw  a  tangent  PT,  a 
normal  AV,  and  a  line  I'M.'  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  lot  these 
lines  intersect  the  axis  in  T,  N,  M'.  The  distance  J/'.iV  is  called 
the  subnormal,  and  lias  a  constant  length--  For  its  length  is  aid*vldii, 
and  this  by  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  2cx.  This  is  a  characteristic 
geometrical  property  of  the  parabola. 

Again,  by  the  diagram,  if  ds  be  a  step  along  the  curve  from  f\ 
and  —eft/,  since  ?/  is  measured  downward,  be  its  projection  on  the  axis 
of  the  curve,  we  have  sin  9=  —  dyjds.  But  also  sin  #=&•// W.  Hence 

^Y=-ff^=-a4=-2a4 (2) 

dy         y  x 

But  x  is  constant,  and  therefore  PN  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  speed  s  of  the  particle  in  the  path,  with  direction  turned  through  a 
right  angle.  The  subnormal  represents  on  the  same  scale,  and  with 
the  same  change  of  direction,  the  constant  horizontal  speed. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  two  paths  coplanar  with  that  here  dis- 
cussed, having  the  same  point  P0,  and  speed  V,  of  projection,  but 
inclinations  00+a.,  Qn-u.,  where  a.  is  very  small,  will  intersect  the 
path  for  inclination  6*0,  at  the  point  where  the  direction  of  projection 
is  perpendicular  to  that  of  motion.  This  follows  from  the  fact,  which 
the  student  may  easily  verify,  that  if  two  particles  be  projected  from 
the  same  point  at  the  same  instant  in  any  two  directions,  the  lino 
joining  the  particles  remains  perpendicular  to  the  line  bisecting  the 
angle  between  the  two  directions.  Thus  the  two  particles  in  the  case 
supposed  must  cross  together  the  trajectory  for  00,  as  stated  above. 

23.  Horizontal  Range.  Range  with.  Path  through  Fixed 
Point.  Denoting  the  range  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  the 
point  of  projection  by  R,  and  the  latus  rectum,  or  parameter,  of 
the  curve,  that  is  2  V* cos2 d0/ff,  hyp,  and  putting  y=Q  in  (2)  of  §21, 
we  have  „  .. 

x=Q  and  x  —  R, 

J72 

fl  =  — sin200=ptan  60 (1) 

t? 

Thus  we  may  write  the  equation  (2),  §  21,  of  the  curve  in  the  forms 


,-'•-  =  (  X--J,    tan  <90,    tan00=£  +  -JL_ (2) 

P     \      ^  /  xli  —  x 

The  last  form  is  important.     Here  ?/  is  any  ordinate  of  the  curve 
and  y/x,  yl(R-x)  arc  the  tangents  o'f  the  angles  0,  c/y  which  the 
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ordinate  subtends  at  P0,  the  beginning  of  the  range  R,  and  7Jd,  the 
end  of  tho  range.  Thus  we  can  write  tlie  last  equation  as 

tan  00  =  tan  <j>  +  tan  ft,  ...........................  (3) 

whiuli  gives  the  "elevation"  required  to  enable  the  projectile  just  to 
clour  a  wall  of  height  ?/  at  distance  x  from  the  firing  point,  and  reach 
an  object  at  a  distance  It  -x  beyond. 

The  head  //  of  the  speed  V  and  the  range  R  may  be  employed 
to  give  the  equation  of  tho  path  in  a  form  which  is  sometimes  useful. 
Wt.«.  have  seen  that  if  the  point  of  coordinates  a,  y  —  the  top  of  the 
wall  in  the  last  article  —  lie  on  the  path,  tun  90—' 
{Substituting  in  (2),  t$  21,  and  reducing,  we  obtain 


(4) 


tho  form  referred  to.  Here  it  is  to  be  understood  that  if  x,  y  are 
fixed,  Li  varies  with  //  according  to  this  relation  ;  but  if  R  and  H 
arc  assigned,  that  is  if  the  speed  V  of  projection  and  the  angle 
of  elevation  $0  are  given,  then  x,  y  are  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
which  lies  on  the  path. 

Ifc  is  easy  to  show  that  for  a  given  value  of  //  and  a  given  point 
.r,  y  on  the  path  (the  top  of  the  wall,  say,  just  referred  to)  there 
are  two  values  of  R-.r  at  which  the  shot  will  reach  the  horizontal 
through  the  point  of  projection.  That  this  must  be  true  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  for  the  given  initial  speed  there  are  in  general 
two  elevations  which  will  enable  the  shot  to  reach  a  given  point, 
if  the  point  can  be  reached  at  all  with  the  given  speed  of  projection. 
Writing  D  for  R-.r  in  (4),  we  get,  after  reduction, 

O2  +f)  D*  -  2xy  (2/7-  y)  D  +  x\f  =  0,  ..................  (5) 

from  which  we  obtain 


(6) 


There  is  thus  a  value  below  which  H  cannot  be  taken  if  the  point 
.r,  y  is  to  be  reached  at  all  by  the  shot,  that  is 

H=tt*J&+f+y\  ...............................  (7) 

For  any  value  of  IJ  above  this  there  are  two  values  of  D,  given  by 
(6),  at  which  the  shot  will  strike  the  horizontal  plane,  and  there 
are  two  corresponding  values  of  R.  A  point  inside  the  smaller  of 
these  distances  is  in  no  danger  of  being  struck  by  the  shot. 

The  foregoing  problem  may  be  discussed  geometrically  as 
follows.     It  has  been  noticed  that  the  head  H(  =  F2/2(/Y 


FIG.  14. 


path  to  be  touncl  wincli  passes  tnrougn  a  given  point  JL, 
the  problem  just  considered  analytically.  With  the  dis- 
tance of  P  from  the  directrix  as  radius  and  P  as  centre, 

describe  a  circle.  If  P 
can  1)0  reached  at  all  by 
the  projectile,  with  the 
given  speed  of  projection, 
this  circle  will  intersect 
the  former  circle  in  two 
points,  or  at  least  touch 
it.  Either  of  the  points 
of  intersection  FI}  Fz  is 
the  focus  of  a  path  by 
which  the  projectile  will  pass  through  P,  and  thus  in 
general  there  are,  as  we  have  seen  above,  two  possible 
paths  for  a  given  V.  As  P  IM  carried  further  off  towards 
the  right  in  the  diagram,  the  two  points  J<\,  Fz  come  closer 
and  closer  together  until  at  last  they  coincide ;  if  P  be 
carried  further  off  there  is  no  path  on  which  it  lies. 

24.  Envelope  of  all  Coplanar  Paths  with  given  Speed  of 
Projection.  Consider  the  position  of  P  (Fig.  15)  for  which 
the  circles  just  touch  in  a  point  R.  Draw  the  line  PM 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix  and  produce  it  to  N,  so  that 
PN=OP,  where  0  is  the  point  of  projection.  Thus  P  lies 
on  the  parabola  of  focus  0  and  directrix  NL.  This  para- 
bola, is  the  envelope  of  all  the  paths  which  correspond 
to  different  inclinations,  all  in  one  plane,  of  the  direction 
of  projection  with  velocity  V  from  0.  To  prove  this  take 


0  as  origin. 


The  equation  of  a  path  is 


or,  as  we  can  write  this  equation, 


wnore  we  TOKO  x,  y  as  tne  cooramat.es  01   IRQ  point  rv 
The  roots  of  this  equation  in  tan  60  are  equal  when 


Tims  the  point  x,  y  lies  on  the  parabola  of  which  (2)  is  the 
equation. 

N  L 


The  value  of  dy/dx  is  zero  when  x  =  0,  and  therefore  0 
lies  on  the  axis.  When  x  =  Q,  y=Vz/2g,  hence  the  point 
of  coordinates  0,  V"!^}  is  the  vertex,  and  lies  on  the 
directrix  of  the  family  of  parabolas  which  are  the  paths 
for  0  as  point  of  projection  and  V  as  speed  of  projection. 
If  this  point  be  made  the  origin,  and  y  be  measured  down- 
ward, the  equation  of  the  path  becomes 

*2  =  4/fy, (3) 

where  /3=  V'2/2g.  Thus  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the 
vertex  is  l/2/2f/,  that  is  0  is  the  focus.  The  directrix  of 
this  parabola  is  at  a  distance  V2/'2(j  above  the  former 
directrix,  which  agrees  with  the  construction  stated  above. 
That  this  parabola  is  the  envelope  of  all  the  paths  may 
be  seen  at  once  by  differentiating  the  right-hand  side  of  (1) 
with  respect  to  (90,  equating  the  result  to  zero,  and  then 
eliminating  00  between  the  equation  so  obtained  and  (1). 
[See  Gibson's  Calculus,  §  145.]  The  result  is  (2),  and  the 
proposition  is  proved. 


48  A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  [OIL  I. 

25.    Examples  on  Parabolic  Motion. 

Ex.  1.  The  speeds  at  the  extremities  of  a  focal  chord  of  the  path  of 
a  projectile  are  v,  v',  and  u  is  the  horizontal  speed  :  prove  that 

By  the  hodograph,  if  9  be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  one 
extremity  of  the  focal  chord  to  the  horizontal,  -y  =  ?</cos  0,  ?/  =  «/sin  6. 
Thus  ill  1 

4  +  4  =  -i(sin^+cos26')  =  ~.;. 

V*       V*       llr  W 

Ex.  2.  At  three  points  P,  Q,  R  on  the  path  of  a  projectile  the 
inclinations  of  the  tangents  to  the  horizontal  are  a  +  /3,  a.,  a.-/?,  and 
the  speeds  are  v,  v',  v".  If  the  time  from  P  to  (J  be  t  and  from  (,)  to  R 
be  t',  prove  that  v"t—vt',  and  that  l/y4-l/v"  =  2cos/3/?/. 

If  u  be  the  horizontal  speed,  \ve  have,  by  the  hodograph  (Fig-  12)> 
i;  =  ?s/cos  (a. +  /:?),  «'  =  M/COSO,  v"=u/cos(a.- ft),  while  the  vertical  com- 
ponents are  u  tan  (a. 4-  ft),  u  tan  a.,  « tan  (a.  -  /?).  Hence 

#/:=u{tRn(oL-i-/3)-tana},     yt'=u{fan  a. -tan  (a-  ft)}, 
and  wo  obtain 

V'"W=  ^  { tan  (a.  +  /?)  -  tan  rx.}2{  1  +  tan-(o. -  /3) } 

and  i)Y2  =  -y  {tan  rx-  tan  (a.—  (3)}2{l  +tan2(r/.-|-/3)}. 

,9 

But    { tan  (a. + ft)  -  tan  a. }•  =  (1  +  tan'2  a.)-  taii'2/3/(l  -  tiui  «.  tan  /3)'2, 
and  similarly 

{ tan  a  -  tan  (ex.-  /3)Y2=(l  +tan2o.)2  tan'^^l  H-tan  a.  tan  /3)", 
while 

l+tan'2(a.1F/?)  =  (H-tan2a.4-tan2J8  +  tan''!a.tan-/5)/(l  i  tan  a. tan  /3)2. 

Hence,  substituting,  we  get  identically  v"-tz='uH"-. 
Moreover,  we  have 

^  J-   ^  —  ^  I          /'J_P^  (  R\\  —  S)  COS  a  R  —  0  COR  § 

v    v"    u  J          ^t  v' 

Ex.  3.  An  unresisted  projectile  moving  under  gravity  is  seen  from 
the  point  of  projection  P()  against  a  vertical  screen  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  projection  amfnt  distance  D  ;  prove  that  the  projectile 
appears  to  descend  along  the  screen  with  constant  speed. 

Let  the  projectile  at  time  t  after  projection  be  at  a  point  P,  then 


then  a  vertical  speed  relatively  to  the  line  P^l*  of  ^yt.  It  will 
therefore  seem  to  descend  along  the  screen  in  time  dt  a  distance 
bgl  dt  .  Dj  Vt  cos  0(l=-i.(7./J  dt\  Fcos  00.  The  rate  of  falling  appears  there- 
fore to  be  \gT)\  Fcos  0,,,  which  is  constant. 

Otherwise  thus  :  the  apparent  height  h  of  the  projectile  on  the 
screen  is  given  by  Fsin  0,,  -  j^ 

Fcos  00     ' 

i  i-i       i  dh        -.      gD 

and  therefore  —  =  -  £  -^  —  -g-  , 

^         -  Fcos00 

so  that  h  appears  to  diminish  at  rate  ^gD/Vcos  d(],  as  before. 

Ex.  4.  A  particle  is  projected  from  P0  so  as  to  pass  through  a 
point  P  at  distance  I  from  P(]  on  a  plane  through  P[}  inclined  at  an 
angle  0  to  the  vertical  ;  find  the  least  speed  of  projection,  and  show 
that  the  highest  point  of  the  path  is  at  a  height  I  cos*  ^6  above  P0. 

Taking  /',  as  the  origin,  we  obtain,  by  (2)  of  §21,  since  here 
0,  'i/  =  lcos  0,  for  the  equation  of  the  path, 


tan2  0()  -  2  -.-.—a  tan  0()  +  2       \\    cos  0  +  1  =  0, 
glsmd  glsiu-B 

which  gives  the  speed  of  projection  for  a  range  i  on  a  plane  through  7',, 
inclined  at  an  angle  7r/2-  6  to  the  horizontal,  when  the  elevation  is  0,,, 
and  the  two  values  of  00  when  V  is  given.  The  roots  of  this  equation 
in  tail  00  must  be  real,  and  this  imposes  the  condition 

F'1          2F2   coH0      . 


The  least  value  of  F2  is  thei'efore  given  by 

V*=gl(\.  +  cos  6)  =  2^  cosH  0 
or  V=^/2fflcosW. 

[This    is    given    at    once,    by  (7)    of  §23,   by  writing   Icos6=y, 


,r. 

This  value  of   F  used  in  the  equation  of  the  path  written  above 

leads  to   tan  0,,  =  cot  -1-0,   so  that   0,,  =  -i7r  —  i-0.     The   greatest  height 
attained  is  then  ?/= 


Ex.  5.  To  find  the  time  of  flight  from  the  point  of  projection 
to  any  point  P  of  the  path  (oblique  range). 

Let  the  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  projection  to  the  point  P  have 
inclination  ex.  to  the  horizontal.  The  speed  perpendicular  to  this 
line  is  (Fsin  Q  -fft)  cos  a—  Fcos  0sin  <x~  Fsin  (0  —  oc)  -  #i  cos  a.  The 
distance  of  the  projectile  from  the  line  at  time  t  is  therefore 

Vt  sin  (0  —  «.)  -  vi.<7i("cos  «., 


Thus  2  Fsin(0  —  cx.)/^  cos  a.  is  the  time  nf  flight  for  an  oblique  range. 

£f  the  projection  be  upwards,  ex.  is  to  be  taken  positive ;  if  the 
projection  is  downwards,  a  is  to  be  taken  negative.  Taking  a. 
positive  in  the  formula  in  both  cases,  we  have 


g        cos  ex. 

according  as  the  projection  is  upwards  or  downwards. 

Thus,  blie  time  of  flight  is  the  same  for  both  upward  and  downward 
projection,  if  the  direction  of  projection  is  equally  inclined  in  both 
cases  to  the  line  along  which  the  range  is  taken. 

Ex.  6.  Prove  that  the  times  of  flight  t,  t'  corresponding  to  the  two 
directions  of  projection  for  which  the  horizontal  range  has  the  same 
value  It  are  connected  with  the  elevations  0,  0'  by  the  relation 

<2-^2_sin(0-0') 


We  have  t  =  2VamOfg  =  ft/Vena  8,  t'  =  2  Fsin  0'/e/  =  /i>/Fcos  0',  and 
therefore  t/t'=sin  0/sin  0'  =  cos  0'/cos  0.     Hence 

^/i!'2  =  sin  0cos  0'/sin  ff  cos  0, 

and  therefore  — — -^"B.^.!"    /. 

t*+t2    sin  (0+0) 

Ex.  7.    Find  the  corresponding  relation  when  the  range  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  ex.  to  the  horizontal. 

We  have  seen  (Ex.  5)  that  the  times  of  flight  are 

t  =  2  Fsin  ( 0  -  u.)/g  cos  ex,     t'  =  2  Fsin  ( 0'  -  a)  Iff  cos  ex.. 

Bat  since  the  horizontal  distance  travelled  is  r  cos  ex.  (whei'e  r  is  the 
oblique  range),  we  have  also  £  =  rcos«./Fcos  0,  i!'  =  ?<coaa./F«os0'. 
Hence  we  get  Z/i!'  =  sin(0-ex.)/sin(0'-cx.)  =  cos  0'/cos  0,  and  therefore 
i!a/i'2=sin(0-(x)cos  0'/sin(0'-a)cos  0.  Thus  Ave  obtain 

sin(0-  0')  cos  ex. 




"£    sin(6J+  0')  cos  OL-  2  cos  0  cos  0'sin  ex.' 

Ex.  8.  Prove  that  the  oblique  range  tip  a  plane  inclined  at  the 
angle  ex.  to  the  horizontal  is  2F-sin(0-u.)cos  0/<7co.s2ex. 

We  have  seen  that  the  time  of  flight  is  2  F sin ( 0  -  cx.)/<7  cos  ex.  The 
horizontal  distance  travelled  in  that  time  is  2  Fasin(0-<xjcos  0/ffcoxcn, 
and  this  corresponds  to  a  distance  2  Pr;Jsin(0-ex.)cos  O/geus-ct.  'on  the 
slope. 


JilA.    ».         J.WU    JJclll/lUlUH     U/H3    JJjLUJCUliBU.    tlU     UUe    MiUIlU     HlSUliIlt    1J.UIJ1     I/IIB 

game  point  P()  .and  in  the  same  plane  with  different  speeds  T  V  and 
different  elevations  0,  &  :  to  find  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
transits  of  the  particles  through  the  point  P  of  intersection  of  the 
paths. 

Tf  a.  be  the  inclination  of  the  line  PaP  to  the  horizontal,  the  times 
of  flight  are  i=2Fsin(0  —  cx-J/ipcoaa.,  i'  =  2F'sm(0'  —  a.)/grcoscx.,  so  that 
we  have 

£_«'=?{Fsin0-F'sm0'-(Fcos0-F'cos0 

But  the  last  example  gives  two  expressions  for  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  paths  from  the  point  of  projection,  from 
Avhich  we  at  once  obtain 


=  cos  0' 

an  a  — 


Substituting  this  in  the  expression  just  obtained  for  t-t\  Ave  get 

3     7T'  sin  (0-0') 
(/  Fcosfl+F'costf" 

which  of  course  ynay  be  either  positive  or  negative  according  to  the 
values  of  F,  V,  6,  &. 

Ex.  10.  If  t,  t'  be  the  times  of  flight  for  the  two  directions  9,  &  of 
projection  by  which  a  particle  shot  off  from  P  with  initial  speed  F 
can  reach  a  given  point  P,  and  r,  T  be  the  times  in  which  the  particle  in 
the  two  cases  reaches  the  highest  point  of  its  path  ;  shoAv  that 

(ZT  +  rfV)/(tan  6+  tan  #') 

depends  only  on  the  distance  PnP  and  on  the  inclination  of  the  line 
P^P  to  the  horizontal.  [Math.  Trip.  1876.  The  statement  has  been 
altered.]  • 

By  the  previous  example, 

2_Fsin(#-o.)        ,  =  27ain(fl'-a.) 
g        cos  «.     '  g        cos  a. 

V  F 

Also  T  =  —  sin  6,    r'  —  —  sin  &, 

ff  Sf 

so  that  we  obtain 

2  F2 


But  if  R  be  the  horizontal  range  for  the  elevation  6,  we  have,  §  23, 

R=zrcQsa.  tan  $/(tan$  —  tan  0.)=?*  cos2  a.  sin  $/sin($  —  a.) 
or  sin((9-a)=r  cos2<xsin  QjR  =  (jr  cos2asin  ^/F2sin  2^. 


-TT  •    //i       \  •     n  L 

Hence  RI  u  (  Q  -  «.)  sin  61  =  -/^  -  ^—  ?rzi~  • 

v          7  1^       sin  26* 


Similarly,  we  obtain 

•   //i/       \  • 
sm(0  -«.)BHI 

Hence  we  have         ^T  +  !!'T'=-  cos  a. (tan  6+ tun  0'). 

*j 

Thus  V2/vW+;:'T'/(tan  0+tau  0')  is  the  time  in  -which  a  body  falls 
freely  from  rest  under  gravity  g  through  a  distance  v  cos  a.. 

Ex.  11.  To  find  the  maximum  range  of  an  unresisted  projectile 
on  a  slope  inclined  at  an  angle  a.  to  the  horizontal. 

Let  .v,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  P  on  the  path  for  elevation  0, 
and  R  be  the  horizontal  range,  then  it  is  easy  to  prove  (see  §  23)  that 


If   then  P  be  the  point  on  which  the  shot  meets  the  slope  after 
projection,  and  r  be  the  range  on  the  slope,  we  have 

,       a     ,  .      rsino. 

tan  v  =  tan  a.  +  -%--  •—  .....  -, 
R  -  •/•  cos  a. 

1  ,i        r  „  tan  0—  tan  <x 

and  therefore  r=R  ----------  -,-,-- 

cos  a.  tan  t> 


ra 

?•=  -  (sin  20-2  cosa  0  tan  «.), 

(/  COS  0.  /5 


Now  R  =  (  F2sin  W)J(/>  and  therefore 

ra 

?•=  -  (sin  20- 

(/  COS  0. 

from  which  we  find  for  a  maximum  value  of  r, 

-7^=  —  —  (2  cos  20  +  2  sin  20  tan  tx)=0. 
dO    gcosa.^  ' 

Thus  tan  20  =-  I/tan  0.=  —  cot  a.  or 
M-a  +  f. 

In  this  result  regard  must  be  had  to  tlie  sign  of  OL,  which  is  to  be 
taken  positive  if  the  shot  is  fired  up  the  slope,  and  negative  if  the 
shot  is  fired  down.  If  o.  =  0,  we  get  20=-^7r  or  Q  =  \ir,  which  is 
obvious  from  the  value  of  R. 

Ex.  12.  A  gun  is  placed  on  a  plane  hillside  :  prove  that  the  area 
commanded  on  the  slope  by  the  gun  is  bounded  by  an  ellipse  of 
which  the  position  of  the  gun  is  a  focus,  the  major-axis  is  along  the 
line  of  greatest  slope,  the  eccentricity  is  tho  sine  of  the  angle  of 
greatest  slope,  and  the  semi-latus  rectum  is  of  length  equal  to  twice 
the  greatest  distance  to  which  the  gun  can  send  a  shot  vertically 
upwards. 


line,  on  the  hillside,  inclined  to  the  line  of  greatest  slope  at  an  angle 
(/>,  is  sin"1  (win  /^cosc/j).     Now,  by  last  example, 


1/2 

-  (sin  20  -  2  cos2  0  tan  ex.). 


(/  COS  tt. 

But,  sin co  for  the  maximum  range  20=<x+-g7r,  we  have 

sin  20  =  cos  ex.,     cos2  0=^(1 —  sin  ex). 
Hence,  after  reduction,  the  last  equation  becomes 
F2     „      ,.      ,__  F2  1 

V  —  5       (1       Sill  ex, )  —  - ; : 1=)  7  5 

eycos^cx.  /7    l+sinpcoscp 

which  is  the  polar  equation  of  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  sin  f3  and 
Mcmi-lutuK  rectum  V2/g,  as  stated  above.  The  major  axis  is  plainly 
ulong  the  line  of  greatest  slope  (c/>  =  0),  and  the  range  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction  (</)  =  i7r)  is  I72///,  the  maximum  horizontal  range  It, 
as  it  evidently  ought  to  be. 

The  range  along  the  line  of  greatest  slope  is  thus  F2/(l  + sin /:?)#, 
upwards,  and  F2/(]  —  sin  /3)/7,  downwards.  The  total  length  of  the 
major  axis  is  thus  2  F2/(l  —  sinz/3)ff. 

Ex.  13.  The  curve  »*=/(0)  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  particles 
slide  from  the  curve  to  the  origin  along  radii- vectores,  and  then 
pursue  free  paths  under  gravity  with  the  velocities  so  acquired  as 
velocities  of  projection  :  to  find  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  the  paths. 

Wo  suppose  the  angle  0  measured  from  the  horizontal  through  the 
origin.  The  speed  of  projection  is  then  given  for  a  particle  by  the 
equation  F2  =  2/7?- sin  0  =  2/7  sin  0/(0).  The  coordinates  of  the  focus 
of  the  path  are,  taken  positive,  x  =  F2sin20/2//,  y=  F2cos20/2e/.  The 
radius- vector  to  the  focus  has  length  F2/2e/,  and  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x  is  20.  Calling  this  <£,  we  have  for  the 
equation  of  the  locus,  p—  F2/2j  =  sin  0/(0),  that  is 


Ex.  14.  Find  the  locus  in  Ex.  13  if  the  curve  is  a  circle  and  the 
radii-vectores  be  chords  drawn  to  the  lowest  point. 

The  equation  of  the  circle  is  r  =  2asin  0  if  a  be  the  radius.  Hence 
the  locus  of  the  foci  of  the  path  is 

p  =  2a  sin2  ^-  =  a(l  —  cos  <£), 
that  is  a  cardioid. 

Ex.  15.  A  tennis  ball  is  projected  from  a  point  A  with  speed  V 
at  elevation  0,  and  rebounds  from  a  vertical  wall  B  at  horizontal 
distance  a,  then  from  a  floor  at  distance  h  below  B.  If  the  normal 
component  of  speed  of  rebound  from  the  wall  be  e  times  that  of 


the  vertical  through  A.     [The  ball  is  supposed  to  have  no  rotation.] 
Before   the   ball    impinges  on  D   its  horizontal   speed   is    Fcos  &. 

Hence  the  time  from  projection  to  the  first  impact  is  a/  Fcos  0. 

After  the  rebound  the  horizontal  speed  is  -eFcos  0,  and  as  this  is 

not  affected  by  the  impact  with  the  floor  the  time  of  returning  to  the 

vertical  through  A  is  a/eVcosO,  and  hence  the  whole  time  from 

projection,  is  a(l  +  e)/e  Fcos  0. 

The  time,  t%  say,  from  the  instant  of  projection  to  that  of  reaching 

the  floor  is  (since  the  impact  on  B  does  not  affect  the  vertical  speed) 

given  by  Fsin  d.tz-^gtl=  -A,  that  is  by 


for  the  negative  root  given  by  the  solution  of  the  quadratic  refers 
to  the  case  of  the  ball  arriving  with  upward  vertical  speed  Fsin  6  at 
A  from  the  floor,  and  gives  the  previous  instant  at  which  the  ball  Avas 
at  the  floor. 

Ex.  16.  It  is  required  to  find  the  condition  that  the  ball  in  the. 
last  example  may  return  to  .-I,  on  the  supposition  that  the  verticil! 
component  of  the  speed  of  rebound  is  c'  times  that  of  the  speed  of 
approach. 

The  vertical  speed  of  the  ball  after  leaving  the  floor  is 

e' (  V sin  Q  -  c/t2)  =  e' N/T^sin'^  8  +  2#/i> 

and  the  horizontal  speed  is  oVcosO.  The  time,  ts  say,  required  to 
rise  from  the  floor  to  the  height  h  is  therefore  given  by 

\f]t"  —  k, 


that  is         t3  =    {  (f*J  'V* 

This  interval  of  time  added  to  t,2  must  just  make  up  the  whole  time  of 
flight.     Hence  the  required  condition  is 


g     f~7i  =  Vain  0  +  (1  +  e')  \/  Paiii^  +  V  ±  \/e'2 


26.  Motion  under  Acceleration  varying  inversely  as  Square 
of  Distance  from  Fixed  Point.  If  the  equations  of  accelera- 
tion, or,  as  we  say,  of  motion,  are 


where  fi  is  a  constant,  we  have  the  case  of  a  point  moving 
under  an  acceleration  /x/r2  directed  towards  the  origin  0 
of  coordinates,  and  varying  inversely  as  the  second  power 


j       j  O    1     '  t3          " 

ii:  we  denote  the  angle  between  the  line  OP  and  the  axis  of 
if,  by  0,  we  have  cos  0  —  .r/r,  sin  0  =  y/r,  and  therefore  the 
components  are  as  stated  in  (1).  It  is  supposed  that  z  =  Q, 
so  that  the  motion  is  in  the  plane  of  x,  y.  If  we  multiply 
the  first  equation  by  y,  the  second  by  x,  and  subtract  the 
first  product  from  the  second,  we  obtain 


which  gives  by  integration 

xy-yd;  =  k,  ...........................  (2) 

where  k  is  a  constant.  This  last  equation  expresses  the 
so-called  "law  of  conservation  of  areas,"  that  is  the  fact 
that  the  radius-  vector  (of  length  r  =  Va;2  +  2/2)>  drawn  from 
the  origin  to  the  moving  point,  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in 
equal  times  in  the  plane  of  motion.  For  if  6  be  the  angle 
which  the  radius-  vector  makes  with  a  fixed  straight  line  in 
the  plane  of  the  path,  the  equation  may  be  written 

7*6  =  11,   ..............................  (3) 

which  renders  it  obvious  that  h  is  twice  the  rate  of  descrip- 
tion of  area.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  angular 
speed  9  with  which  the  radius-vector  is  turning  varies 
inversely  as  r2,  is,  in  fact,  7t/r2. 

We  shall  see  later  that  the  equation  expresses  the 
dynamical  fact  that  the  angular  momentum,  about  the 
origin,  of  a  particle  moving  in  the  path  remains  constant 
throughout  the  motion. 

o 

27.  First  Integral  of  Equations  of  Motion.  Equation  of 
Hodograph.  Now  by  means  of  (2),  the  equations  of  motion 
(1)  of  last  section  can  be  transformed  to 


or,  as  we  may  write  them,  if  the  axis  of  x  be  taken  along 
the  fixed  line  from  which  6  is  measured, 

S=-(sin(9>'     S-Ccosfl)  .............  (2) 


r  —  —  ^  -  <9  —  —  ^  nrm  fl  ft 

u/  —          i          vy  —          /    UUn  C7 .  U 

li  r  li 

or  x  =  —  j  -j-  (.sin  9)  =  —  j-  -j, 

Similarly,  we  obtain 

..ad,       _      u  d  fx\ 

V—i~  'i,  (COjS  6) ~  7  -/vl  -  •  • 
/t  etc  ti  dt  \r/ 


.(3) 


.(4) 


From  the  relation  l/rz=0/Ji,,  we  see  also  that  the  resultant 
acceleration  yu/r2,  which  hy  the  equations  of  motion  is  along 
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the  radius-vector  toAvards  the  origin,  is  pO/h,  and  is  there- 
fore proportional  to  the  angular  speed  of  the  radius-vector. 
Integrating  (3)  and  (4)  and  putting  £  tj  for  x,  y,  we 
obtain 

A.'J'  '  '  ll      rv>  '       \      / 


fj./ii>,  ami  coordinates  01  centre  a,  u.  J.ne  nouograpn  is 
therefore  a  circle  (see  Fig.  10,  where  an  elliptic  orbit  and 
the  corresponding  hodograph  are  shown  separately).  That 
the  velocities  of  an  undisturbed  planet  at  the  different 
points  in  its  orbit  are  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  lines  drawn  from  a  chosen  fixed  point  to  a 
circle,  is  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  result,  and  an 
elementary  geometrical  proof  of  it  will  be  given  later, 
in  Chapter  V. 

28.  Equation  of  Path.  From  equations  (3)  and  (4)  of  last 
section,  we  can  easily  find  the  path  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  hodograph.  For  (5),  derived  from  them,  can  be  written 
in  the  form 

«=-£sin0  +  a',     y  =  £  COS0  +  6' (1) 

ill  iV 

(where  of,  b'  are  put  for  a,  b  to  avoid  confusion  in  what 
follows):  multiplying  the  first  by  y  =  rsin9,  the  second  by 
o;  =  rcos0,  and  subtracting  the  first  product  from  the 
second,  we  obtain 

li  =  y  r  —  (of  sin  9  —  b'  sin  9)r, 

..11 

that  is 


r     li 


the  polar  equation  of   a  curve  of   the  second  degree,  or 
a  conic  section,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

If  we  write  6'  =  A  cos  oc,  —  a'  =  A  sin  ex.,  we  get 


(3) 


_cos- 

For  0-a  =  0,  r  =  /^/(/x  +  Ah), 

.and  for  Q  -  a  =  TT,         r  =  /r/O  -  A  /<.). 


Calling  the  first  ot  these  a(l-e),  and  the  second  <.<,(L  +  e), 
where  a  and  e  are  constants,  we  find 

Hfh*  =  l/a(l  -  e3),     4//t  =  <'-/a(l  ~  e2)- 
Hence  tlie  equation  of  the  path  can  be  written  in  the  form 

(t(l       6")  ,  IN 

r~l  +  ecoH(0-u)'  V  ; 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  conic  section  of  parameter 
2(t(l— e2),  of  length  of  major  axis  2(t,  and  of  eccentricity  <>. 
For  e  <  1  the  curve  is  an  ellipse.  For  e  >  1  the  curve  is 
a  hyperbola,  and  we  then  change  the  sign  of  a  and  write 
the  equation  as  a(e2-!) 

r~l+ecos(0-a)' (    • 

For  the  limiting  intermediate  case  «=1,  the  curve  is  a 
parabola. 

29.  Speed  at  Different  Points  of  Path.  The  hodographie  origin 
has  so  far  been  taken  coincident  with  the  origin  for  the  path,  hut 
this  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  give  a  separate 
diagram  of  the  bodograph  as  in  Fig.  10,  where  also  an  elliptic  orbit  is 
shown  for  comparison  of  directions.  Now  by  (1)  of  last  section,  wo 
obtain  l>4 

xdc  +  y  dfj—  --.-(«' cos  tf-f //sin  0)c/0,   (1) 

and  this  vanishes  when  the  speed  *fii?+y*  in  the  path  is  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum.  Hence,  when  this  is  the  case,  sin  ft/can  0~  -  «'///,  and 
two  values  of  9  differing  by  TT,  for  one  of  which  sin  Q  is  negative  and 
cos  Q  positive,  and  for  the  other  sin  0  is  positive  and  cos  0  negative, 
satisfy  this  condition.  A  second  differentiation  shows  that  'in  the 
former  case  the  speed  is  a  maximum,  in  the  latter  a  minimum. 
But  (2)  of  last  section  gives 

•^ *  =  ^(y  cos  0  +  ?/ sin  0)<70,  (-2) 

and  we  have  the  same  condition,  sin  0/cos  0=-  -'<'/l>',  aw  before,  but  in 
this  case  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  r.  But  the  sign  on  the  right 
of  (2)  is  different  in  this  case;  and  we  see  that  the  speed  is  a  maximum 
when  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  is  a  minimum,  and  vice.  wmr. 

Now  let  us  measure  9  from  the  minimum  radius-vector  (OAn  in 
Fig.  15).  If  we  do  this  we  have  initially  a- =  ?•  =  (),  and  so  we  must 
put  «'  =  0.  Thus  we  have 


y=  -  T  win  0,    ij  =  y  cos  0  +  //, 


which,  if  £,  TJ  be  put  for  ,/:,  y  and  0  be  eliminated,  give  again  the 
hodograph  (6),  §  27,  but  with  a=0,  b  =  V. 


Amount.  Path.  Deduced  from  Hodograph..  Equations  (3),  §  29, 
show  that  the  velocity  of  which  the  components  are  a1,  y  —  b'  is 
perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector,  the  direction  of  which  is  defined 
by  the  angle  6.  Thus  when  $=0,  the  speed  for  this  is  fj./h  +  b'.  The 
velocity  thus  consists  of  the  constant  part  b'  in  the  direction  of  the 
y-axis,  and  a  part  of  constant  amount  //,//t,  always  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius-vector.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  where  oc0  represents 
b',  and  c0a,  onb,  etc.,  each  the  velocity  of  amount  /^//t,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  point  in  the  path. 
Multiplying  in  (3),  §  29,  tfc  by  x  and  y  by  y,  and  adding,  we  get 

xx+yy=rr=Vr  sin  9=  -b'-rx (!) 

P- 

Therefore  r = c  -  b'-x 

1* 

,,hf  a           \  ,  . 

or  r—b-\  Yj-.c  —  x] (2) 

juA/40  / 

Thus  the  distance  r  of  any  point  on  the  path  from  the  origin  is 
equal  to  the  distance  c/A//t6'  — j?  of  the  point  from  a  fixed  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  y-axis,  multiplied  by  /ib'/p.  This  is  the  focus  and 
directrix  condition  fulfilled  by  the  conic  sections,  and  hence  again  we 
see  that  the  path  is  one  of  these  curves. 

The  same  thing  is  obvious  from  (1),  for  r,  the  rate  of  growth,  of  r, 
boars  a  constant  ratio  to  ic,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  distance  of  the 
point  on  the  curve  from  a  fixed  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x. 
This  can  be  seen  also  from  the  hodograph.  Draw  a  line  from  o 
perpendicular  to  any  of  the  lines  c0a,  c0&,  etc.,  say  c0p,  produced  back- 
ward from  cn,  and  let  the  lines  meet  in  e.  Then  oe  is  that  component 
of  the  velocity  op  which  is  at  right  angles  to  c0p,  that  is  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  p,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  resultant  acceleration  at 
/'  in  the  path,  that  is  parallel  to  r.  It  therefore  represents  r.  Again, 
the  perpendicular  pd  let  fall  from  p  on  the  axis  of  y  in  the  hodograph 
represents  x.  Now,  since  the  triangles  oec0,pc0d  are  similar,  we  have 
ou}p(t=ocjc()p,  a  constant  ratio. 

The  nature  of  the  path  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  circular 
hodograph  thus :  Let  op  produced  backward  from  o  meet  the  circle 
again  in  q.  Then  qo.op  is  constant,  since  o  is  fixed  and  p,  q  lie  on 
a  circle.  Now  if  p  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  origin  0  of  the  path  (the  point  to  which  the  acceleration  is  directed) 
o»  the  tangent  drawn  to  the  path  at  the  point  P,  where  the  speed  is  v, 
we  have  vp=h.  But  qo.op  =  v.qo,  and  thus  v.qo  also  is  constant. 
Hence  qo  is  proportional  in  length  to  p.  The  locus  therefore  of  the 
feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let-  fall  from  the  origin  0  on  tangents 
drawn  to  the  path  at  different  points  is  a  circle.  This  is  a  geometrical 
property  of  the  conic  sections,  and  of  no  other  class  of  curves.  Hence 
again  we  see  that  the  path  is  a  conic  section. 
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31.  Polar  Coordinates :  Differential  Equation  of  Path  of 
Particle  under  Central  Acceleration.  The  equations  of  motion 
in  polar  coordinates  may  be  written  down  at  once  from  the  values  of 
the  accelerations  along  and  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  found 
in.  §  13  above.  They  are 


since  the  second  of  these  equations  is  equivalent  to  the  equation 
2rw  +  co?1  =  0,  which  must  hold  in  the  present  case  since  there  is  no 
acceleration  transverse  to  the  radius-  vector.  The  first  of  these  may, 
by  the  second,  be  written. 


It  is  convenient  to  eliminate  the  time  from  this  equation.  This  can 
be  done  by  remembering  that  since  r  and  9  vary  together,  r  is  a 
function  of  d,  and  that  d=/i/r2.  We  have 


TT  ..  A     2/tf/, 

Hence  r  =  _       #  Q 

H  \dO 


Thus  we  obtain,  instead  of  (2), 


It  is  convenient  to  write  I/u  instead  of  r.    When  this  substitution  is 
made  the  equation  becomes,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 


This  only  holds  in  the  case  of  acceleration  =ju/r"  ;  but  in  the  general 
case  in  which  the  acceleration  is  along  the  radius-  vector  and  has 
value  A',  the  equation  is 

dlu  R  ,_. 


Here  R  is  taken  as  positive  when  towards  the  origin  :  the  outward 
acceleration  is  —  R. 

This  equation  will  be  established  in  a  totally  different  manner  in 
Chapter  V.,  where  many  examples  will  be  found. 
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the  particle  from  a  fixed  point  iu  the  plane  are  respectively  /(r)  and 
l>.r\  whore  r  is  the  length  of  the  radius-vector.  Prove  that  if  the 
particle  move  once  round  a  closed  curve,  the  square  of  its  speed  is 
increased  by  4/A  times  the  area  of  the  curve. 

We   are   here   given   r-r&*=f(r\   rf(ra#)/cft=/^'2  (see  §13).      The 
square  of  the  speed  at  any  point  is  r'2+r'202.     Now  we  have,  since 


dr 


:      h   dr          ,    .. 

=i*im    and  r 


h  dr     7^2 


Tims  we  obtain,  since  r=(k/rz)dr/dd,  and  dr/d6=f(r)r*/k  +  /i/r, 

r     o  ^2  dr 
+  ' 


dV 

=  p,r^  that  is 

dh        r* 

=  AW'"     or    -ra  —  ^T 
^  r 


-ra 
dO 


T- 
h 


Again,  by  the  problem, 

h  dh 
-T  7/1 
r*  dfj 

But  d(r"0z}ld 

Tin's  gives,  with  the  result  already  obtained  for  d(i-2)/d6, 
d  ,.<,      „,»     ,.,.,  x  dr      ,\dh  ,   h   dh 


Integrating  this  expression  round  the  closed  curve,  we  get  zero  for 
the  first  term  of   the  integral,  and  for  the  second 

whore   A   is  the  area   swept   over  by  the  radius-vector.     Thus 
increases  by  4/x/l. 

r. 

32.   Simple  Harmonic  Motion. 

We  now  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  a  particle,  that  is  to  the 
kinematical  study  of  vibra- 
tions, a  species  of  motion  of 
which  we  have  examples  in 
all  parts  of  physics. 

HTn     Hp.fi  no    f.brx     mrvf.irvn     Ifvh 


A 


O      P 


the  direction  o£  motion  at  any  point,  but  has  everywhere 
acceleration  vzfr  toward  the  centre.  The  time  T,  in  which 
the  particle  describes  the  circle  once,  is  Zirr/v.  Hence  also 


But  2-7T/27  is  the  uniform  angular  speed,  n  say,  with  which. 
the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  the 
particle  turns  round  as  the  particle  moves,  and  therefore 
we  have  also  2 


Now  let  P0  be  the  position  of  the  particle  at  the  zero  of 
reckoning  of  time,  and  P  its  position  after  the  lapse  of  an 
interval  t.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  each  position  of 
the  particle  to  the  diameter  AB,  and  let  PQ,  p  be  the  feet 
of  these  perpendiculars  for  the  positions  P0,  P.  As  the 
particle  moves  round  the  circle  the  perpendicular  p  moves  to 
and  fro  along  the  diameter  AB.  The  motion  of  p  is  called 
simple  harmonic. 

33.  S.  H.  M.  Velocity  and  Acceleration.  Integral  Equation. 
The  velocity  and  acceleration  of  p  are  the  components, 
along  the  line  of  motion  of  p,  of  the  velocity  and  ac- 
celeration of  the  particle  in  the  circular  motion.  Now 
taking  the  position  of  P  in  the  diagram,  and  denoting  tine 
displacement  of  p  from  the  centre  by  x,  we  have,  by  the 
diagram,  for  the  displacement,  velocity,  and  acceleration  of  p, 

t) 

x  =  rcosPOA,   x=-v$mPOA,  £•=  --cosPOA  ...(1) 

r 

The  values  of  x,  iv  can  of  course  be  got  from  that  of  x  by 
differentiation.  If  further  we  denote  the  angle  P0OA  by  e, 
we  get  POA  =nt  —  e,  and  therefore 

x=  —v  sin  (nt  —  e), 

tfi 
x—  —  -  cos  (nt  —  (?)  =  —  nzr  cos  (nt  —  e)  ..........  (2) 

Thus  we  have  .r  +  nzx  =  0  .........  .  .................  (3) 

The    last    ecmation    shows    thn.t    tlift    n,e.p,p,lp.ra,tion    of    n    is 


uuwiwu   une  utuiujre  \j  UJL   une  ra/ngtj  01  motion,  ana 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  Op  from  that  point.     It  is 
to  be  noted  that  n*  =  4<7rz/T2. 
Now,  for  x  itself  we  have 

x  —  rcos(nt  —  e) (4) 

or,  as  we  may  write  it  if  we  put  A  =  rcose,  B=rsme, 

x  =  A  cosnt+Bsmnt,    (5) 

and  this  is  the  complete  integral  equation  corresponding 
to  the  differential  equation  (3). 

The  two  constants  r  and  e  in  (2)  or  A  and  B  in  (5)  are 
called  arbitrary  constants,  for  the  reason  that  their  values 
are  immaterial  so  far  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  differential 
equation  is  concerned.  They  must  be  determined  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  any  given  case  of  motion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  displacement  x0  and  speed  v0  of  p,  when  t  =  0, 
may  be  given,  and  from  these  we  can  determine  A  and  B. 
When  t  =  Q,  (5)  gives  x  =  A'}  therefore  A  =cc0.  Again, 

x  =  —  nA  sin  nt -f  nB  cos  nt, (G) 

and  therefore  v0=nB  or  B  =  v0/n.     Hence  (5)  becomes 

nj 

X  —  XQ  cos  nt  H — -  sin  nt ("7 ) 

Thus  the  value  of  x  at  time  t  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
one  depending  on  the  initial  displacement,  the  other  on 
the  initial  speed  of  the  point.  This  analysis  of  the  motion 
at  time  t  is  of  importance  in  the  theory  of  waves. 

34.  S.H.M.  Amplitude,  Period  and  Phase.  The  two  con- 
stants r  and  e  of  (4)  of  §  33  are  called  respectively  the 
amplitude  and  the  epoch  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion. 
The  epoch  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  time  in  the 
circular  motion  from  P0  to  A ;  it  is  then  e/n.  This  is  also 
the  time  in  the  S.H.M.  from  £>0  to  A.  The  period  T  of 
revolution  of  the  particle  in  the  auxiliary  circle  is  also 
called  tjhe  period  of  the  motion. 

The  phase  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  at  any  instant 
is  the  fraction  of  the  period  T  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  passage  of  the  moving  point  through  the  middle  of  its 
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range  of  motion  in  the  direction  regarded  as  positive.     For 
example,  in  the  motion  along  AS  the  phase  at  time  i  is 


or    t/T+  %  -  e/2^. 

For  this  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  DOP  to  STT,  and  therefore 
also  the  ratio  to  T  of  the  time  taken  by  the  radius  of  the 
auxiliary  circle  to  turn  through  that  angle.  The  difference 
of  phase  of  two  motions  of  epochs  ev  ez  is  (ez  —  e1)/2?r. 

It  is  convenient  to  remember  that  —  x/x  =  4<7r2/T2',  which 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the'-.^ositive  value,  —£, 
of  the  acceleration,  to  the  displacement  x,  has  always,  in  a 
simple  harmonic  motion,  the  value  4nrz/Tz.  This  enables 
the  period  to  be  readily  calcula/ted  i^dfepatiMental  work. 

The  reader  .should  notice  thafedieiioJ|feBteplacement  has 
its  greatest  value  +r  or  —  ^'\th'e  speed  of  p  is  zero,  and 
the  acceleration  <  is  .'t;2/r=^?'=47rV/r^;tQwards  0,  and  is 
thus  a  maximum.:.  ..  ':  When  the  point  pW*at  the  centre  0 
the  speed  of  p  is  v  and  -th..e  acceleration  is\5eBj)l 

35.  -  A  Uniform  Circular  Motion  thet  Resultant  of  Two 
S.H.M.s.  Now  let  iall  .a  perpendiculd;r;.from  P  on  the 
diameter  CD,  and  let  q  be  its  foot.  Then  the  point  moving 
in  the  circle  may  be  regarded  as  having  at  P  the  two 
displacements  Op,  Oq  at  the  same  instant.  As  it  moves 
round  the  circle  from  P  towards  G,  its  displacement  Op 
diminishes  and  the  other  Oq  increases,  and  clearly  the 
motion  of  q  is  also  simple  harmonic  with  the  same  period 
and  the  same  maximum  and  minimum  magnitudes  of 
velocities  and  accelerations  as  for  p.  We  take  as  the 
epoch  for  the  motion  of  q  the  angle  P00(7,  which  we  denote 
by  /.  Obviously  we  have  here  e=/—  -rr/2.  Denoting  Oq 
by  y,  we  get 

t  —  e)  .....  (1) 


uy  TTJA.  JLIIU  umtJi  once  ui  puaat;  JN  A/t. 
This  proposition,  that  two  equal  simple  harmonic  motions, 
of  the  same  period,  and  differing  in  phase  by  1/4,  give  by 
composition  uniform  circular  motion,  has  many  applications 
in  the  theories  of  sound  and  light. 

If  the  diagram  (Fig.  10)  be  projected  by  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  its  plane  on  a  second  plane  inclined  to  the 
former  at  any  angle  between  zero  and  7r/2,  the  projection  of 
the  circle  will  be  an  ellipse  and  the  projections  of  the  lines 
of  the  two  simple  harmonic  motions  will  be  two  conjugate 
diameters  of  the  ePlrpe^.,.  The  projections  of  th^./|B'otions 
are  clearly  also  simplq?  Ji&p^ii«||iaotions.  Thus  we":^%  the 
important  theorem  thaf'tW  4/^Dla^|lf|<mic  motions',;- in 
two  lines  inclined  to'-JoH^^anpther  al*a^^OT^wA^ Differ- 
ing in  phase  by  1/4,  give  ^y^oj^owtion  an  en^Mg" 

Ex.     A  particle  moves  in  a  plante^curve,  with  speeds       ,,.,?< 


along  axes  (h,  Oy,  at  right  angles  to  one  mftSj|f|]|  and.  turning  with 
xiniforni  angular  speed  co  :  to  find  the  path  relative  'to  the  axes. 
Here  we  have  aa  _  ^2  d2-U- 

x  -  (i»i  =  tay   ., 
•;       •'  a" 

and  therefore  x  —  2co?/  —  — 

"'  a*  + 

so  that 


-• 
d.r, 

Thus,  integrating,  we  get 


•  a" 

where  a  is  a  constant.     Hence  the  equation  of  the  relative  path  is 


that  is  an  ellipse. 

In  reality  we  have  here  relative  to  the  revolving  axes  two  siniple- 
hannonic  motions  parallel  to  these  axes.  For  differentiating  x,  y 
again,  we  find 


£  +  4a,2  ..  X  =  Q          y  +  4to2  __^7/  =  0. 

(a*  +  l,y  '  (a-  +  b"Y 

Tlie  periods  of  these  simple-harmonic  motions  have  the  same  value 
7r(a2  +  63)/(i)(7/>.  They  differ  in  phase  by  a  quarter  of  a  period,  for  ;£ 
vanishes  with  i/  and  •'  with  ,-r. 


gives  0.11.1x1.  Again,  consiaer  two  umiorin  uuuuiiu 
in  equal  circles  (radius  a)  (Fig.  18)  and  in  the  same  period 
but  in  opposite  directions.  Let  a  point  move  with  the  sum 
of  the  displacements  of  the  points  pl}  pz  and  ql}  q^  along  the 

diameters  in  the  two  circles.    Its 
,*'''"       """^.^  displacement  x  is  the  sum  of  the 

/'  \        displacements   X1}  xz  of   the   p's, 

and  its  displacement  y  (taken 
downward  in  Fig.  18  as  it  is 
drawn)  is  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
placements yv  y%  of  the  q's. 
The  line  of  motion  is  obviously 
equally  inclined  to  the  radii 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
circles  to  the  positions  of  the 
points  in  the  circular  motions  at 
any  time.  The  motion  of  the 
point  in  this  line  is  simple  harmonic,  and  its  amplitude  is 
twice  the  radius  of  either  circle. 

The  result  is  obvious  at  once  by  analysis.  One  circular 
motion  is  equivalent  to  the  two  co-existing  simple  harmonic 
motions 

xl  =  a  Gos(nt  —  e),    y-^  —  u  cos 

*  / 

or  O31  =  acos(7ii  —  e),    y^_=  —  a$in(nt  —  e)  ..........  (1) 

The  other  circular  motion  has  components  which  can  be 
obtained  from  this  by  changing  the  sign  of  n.     They  are 

x2  =  a  Gos(nt  +  e),    yz  =  a  sin  (nt  +  e)  ..........  (  2  ) 

Hence  we  have 


or 


on  =  2a  cos  e  cos  nt,    y  =  2asmeco$'n.t,     ......  (4) 

and  the  resultant  displacement  \/«?+?y2  is  given  by 

*Jxz  +  yz  =  2a  cos  nt,  .....................  (5) 

the  inclination  of  which  to  the  axis  of  x  is  e.     But  we 
see  from  (1)  that  at  time  t  the  radius  to  the  particle  in  the 


r'  — wf,  and  from  (2)  that  the  radius  to  the  particle  in 
the  .second  motion  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  an 
angle  nt  +  e.  The  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  these 
directions  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  an  angle  e.  It  is 
shown  dotted  in  Fig.  17,  and  is  perpendicular  to  P-^PZ.  The 
amplitude  of  the  motion  compounded  of  the  two  circular 
motions  i,s  thus  2a,  and  it  has  the  direction  specified. 
This  result  is  of  importance  in  the  theory  of  polarised 
light.  It  shows  that  what  is  called  plane  polarisation 
may  be  regarded  as  produced  by  two  equal  and  opposite 
circular  polarisations. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  have  proved  incidentally  that 
the  two  motions 


that  is  two  simple  harmonic  motions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  of  different  amplitudes,  but  of  the  same 
phase,  compound  into  a  single  harmonic  motion  in  a  line 
inclined  to  that  of  the  former  at  the  angle  tan'^/a. 

37.    Composition  of  Two  S.H.M.s  in  Same  Line.     We  now 

consider  some  other  cases.  First  let  a  point  move  so  that 
it  has  the  sum  of  the  displacements  from  the  middle 
position  of  two  points  describing  simple  harmonic  motions 
in  the  same  line  and  in  the 

same  period,  but  with  different  ^'"'  "~^ 

amplitudes  and  phases. 

Draw   the    auxiliary    circles      / 
for  the  two  motions  from  the    / 
same    centre    0,    and    let    the  / 
points  PI}  P2  be  in  the  posi-   \— 
tions    shown    in    the    diagram  ', 
(Fig.  19)  at  time  t.     Describe    \ 
on  OPT,  OP2  as  adjacent  sides     \ 
a  parallelogram,  and  draw  the 
diagonal  OQ.    Then  pl}  pz  are  SN--._  _„--'' 

the  positions  of  the  harmoni-  VIG'W 

cally  moving  points  at  the  same 

instant.  As  P13  P2  describe  their  circles,  with  uniform 
speed,  the  point  Q  also  describes  a  circle  with  uniform 
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.speed,  that  is  the  auxiliary  circle  for  q,  which  clearly  has 
displacement  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  displacements  of  P3 
and  P2.  The  motion  of  g  is  thus  simple  harmonic,  of 
amplitude  equal  to  OQ,  in  the  line  AB  coinciding  with 
A1B1  and  AZB2  in  direction  and  position.  The  period  is 
clearly  that  of  the  component  motions. 

The  result  of  the  composition  of  the  two  motions  is  clear 
from  the  construction  in  the  diagram,  but  the  analytical 
solution  may  be  stated.  We  write 

a:  =  a1cos(i-ii  —  e1)  +  a2cos(n./;  —  <?2),    ...........  (1) 

where  on  the  right  we  have  the  two  simple  harmonic  dis- 
placements. We  can  write  this 

x  =  A  coa(nt  —  G),  ..............................  (2) 

if  A  =  {ctj  +  a\  +  2t<1a2cos(e1  —  e2)}  '-> 

,  a,  sin  e,  -f  a9  sin  c0 

tan«  =  -1  -  LJ  —  i  -  2_ 

C6j  COS  Cj  +  C62  COS  C2 


it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  value  of  A  as 
given  by  (2)  is  OQ,  and  that  nt  —  e  is  the  angle  QOq. 

38.  Composition  of  any  Number  of  S.H.M.s  in  Parallel 
Lines.  Tide-Predicter.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  we  have 
any  number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  in  parallel  lines, 
of  any  amplitudes  and  phases,  but  of  the  same  period,  and 
a  point  p  be  made  to  move  in  a  straight  line  in  such  a  way 
that  its  displacement  from  a  fixed  point  is  the  sum  of 
the  displacements  in  the  different  motions  from  the  middle 
points  of  the  different  ranges,  the  motion  of  p  is  itself 
simple  harmonic.  The  values  of  A  and  ft  given  in  (3),  §37, 
may  be  easily  generalised  for  this  case. 

A  simple  mechanism,  the  elements  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  diagram  (Fig.  20)  is  used  to  impart  to  the  writing 
style  of  Lord  Kelvin's  Tide-Predicting  Machine,  a  vertical 
displacement  equal  at  each  instant  to  the  sum  of  the 
displacements  of  a  number  of  points  describing  simple 


TQTa 


T, 


pivot  at  the  other  end.  Tlie  pin  works  in  the  slot,  and 
iate.ral  motion  of  any  part  of  the  T-piece  is  prevented  by 
mi  ides  properly  placed.  Each  T-piece  carries  a  pulley  at 
i  his  upper  end,  and  over  these  pulleys  passes  a  thin  chain, 
which  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  carries  the  marking  pen  at 
flu;  other.  It  is  clear  that  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  pen  in 
any  time  is  twice  the  sum  of 
fist',  vertical  displacements  of 
all  the  T-pieces  in  that  time. 
Tlys  mode  of  adding  to- 
U't-iher  displacements  is 
applicable  to  any  "system  of 
M  tuple  harmonic  motions 
\\hi'.ther  of  the  same  period 
")'  not.  The  various  revolv- 
ing arms  may  be  geared 
together  HO  as  to  have  any 
ivcjuiral  relation  of  periods. 
AH  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
applied  to  the  Tide-Predicter 
f<>  add  together  the  displace- 
ments in  a  large  number  of 
tidal  motions  which  are  of 
widely  different  periods  not  "  Fie.  20. 

all  connected  by  any  simple 

relationship.  The  use  of  the  pulleys  and  chain,  or  cord, 
I'm-  this  summation  was  suggested  to  Lord  Kelvin  by  Mr. 
Heauchamp  Tower;  but  the  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  previously  used  for  purposes  of  integration. 

39.  Composition  of  S.H.M.s  in  One  Line  but  of  Different 
Periods.  If  the  two  motions  in  the  same  line  which  are  to  be  com- 
pounded are  not  of  the  same  period,  we  can  write  their  resultant 

x = a{  cos (nt  -  e^)  4-  a.2 cos  { (n  +  v)t  -  ea}  (1 ) 

in  the  same  form  as  before  ;  but  now  the  amplitude  A  and  the  epoch 
j1  vary  with  the  time.     The   periods  are  here  STT/TZ.  and  27r/(w  +  v). 
Tho  frequencies  are  n/2-rr  and  (?j  +  v)/2~,   so  that  the   difference  of 
fivquenc}'  is  i//27r. 
r-y  (2)  and  (3)  of  §  37,  we  have 

x=A  cos(nt-c) (2) 
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where  now 


a,  sin  e,  — a2sin(v£  — e2) 


.(3) 


Thus  the  amplitude  oscillates  in  the  period  STT/I/  from  the  value 
fi!+«2  (at  {in  instant  when  vt-e~,  +  el=Zimr^  where  ??i  is  any  integer) 
to  the  value  ffj  —  o2  ('^  the  instant  when  vi  — e2  +  e1  =  (2?)i  +  l)7r).  At 
each  of  these  instants  tane=taru)1. 


FIG.  21. 


An  excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  solar  and  lunar 
tides  at  any  place.  The  amplitude  of  the  lunar  equilibrium  tide  is 
about  2'1  times  that  of  the  solar.  Thus  (on  the  "  equilibrium  theory  ") 
spring  tides  are  about  3'1,  neap  tides  about  I'l,  times  the  solar  tide. 

Again,  when  two  musical  notes  which  differ  slightly  in  frequency 
are  sounded  together  the  ear  perceives  an  alternate  swelling  out  and 
dying  away  of  the  sound  :  the  notes  are  said  to  beat.  If  the  frequency 
of  either  note  is  known,  the  frequency  of  the  other  can  be  inferred  by 
counting  the  beats  in  a  given  time.  The  slower  the  beats  the  more 
nearly,  the  notes  are  in  unison. 

Fig.  21  allows  S.H.M.S  (ordinates  =  displacements,  abscissae  =  times, 
periods  in  the  ratio  1  :  2,  e,  -ft.=0)  compounded. 

40.    Comnosition  of  S.H.M.s  in  Perpendicular  Lines  and  of 


c/37T  exists  between  tlie  motions,      buustituting  y\o  tor  cos?it  ana 
\/l —/•*/&'"  for  sin  '«£  in  the  expression  for  x  expanded,  we  get 

.-)•= a(  2'p-l)  cos  c  +  2jyt/^l-'~  sine (2) 

If  now  cose  =  0,  so  that  e=  ±7r/2,  we  get 

A.=  ±2?yA/l^ 0) 

W        '  O'1 

or  for  either  sign 

„     X  -A,      ?/2\  ,,v 

^»^1  —  A—    77*  I    I  — I  (  H  ) 

'       '  If    V      &2/ "" 

Clearly  this  cui've  is  represented  at  the  origin  by  the  two  straight 
lines  ?/=  ±x.  b/2a,  that  is  it  has  there  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  Cross 
of  vertical  angle  tan~1{4a&/(&2-4a!i)}.  Any  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  y  on  either  side  of  the  origin  at  a  less  distance  than  a  cuts  it  in 
four  points,  and  the  pairs  of  Alines  ,y=±&  and  x=±a  are  tangents. 


FIG.  22  (1). 


FIG.  22  (2). 


Each  of  the  latter  lines  touches  the  curve  at  two  points  for  which  the 
values  of  y  are  equal  but  of  opposite  sign.    The  curve  is  thus  a  "  figure 
of  eight,"  as  shown  in  the  diagram  [Fig.  22  (1)]. 
Again,  if  sine  =  0,  so  that  o=  ±TT,  we  obtain 

(5) 


which  represents  a  parabola  with  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  x  and  its 
vertex  to  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  origin,  according  as  the  plus  or 
the  minus  sign  is  taken  [Fig.  22  (2)]. 

If  the  periods  are  not  exactly  in  the  ratio  1  :  2,  that  is,  if  we  have 

(6) 


Avhere  v  is  small  compared  with  «,  we  may  take  as  the  epoch  in  the 
expression  for  x,  e-Vvt,  and  we  see  that  the  difference  gradually  alters 
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with  the  time  and  the  resultant  curve  passes  through  all  the  varieties 
of  form  shown  in  Fig.  23,  and  back  again,  in  the  reverse  order,  with 
reversal  also  of  the  direction  of  motion  in  the  intermediate  curves. 


FIG.  23. 


Other  cases,  say  the  case  of  periods  in  the  ratio  2  :  3  or  1  :  3,  may  be 
worked  out  and  considered  by  the  student.  The  resultant  curves  are 
shown  in  works  on  Acoustics. 

41.  Composition  of  S.H.M.s  in  Different  Lines  but  of  Equal 
Period.  We  can  find  a  motion  that  combines  displacements  for  any 
number  of  simple  harmonic  motions  of  any  amplitudes  and  epochs  in 
different  lines  if  they  are  all  of  the  same  period.  Let  ^,  «zl5  «j, 
ls,  m,2,  tt2,  ...  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  different  lines  of  motion, 
and  the  displacements  in  these  lines  be 

ri  =  «i  cos(ni  —  e,),  r2=rt,jCOs(?i/!-e2),   ...  ;  .................  (1) 

then  resolving  along  rectangular  axes  of  #,  ,y,  z,  we  get 

x=A  cosnt  +  A'sinnt,  ] 

i/  =  flcosnt+B'sinnt,  >  ..............................  (2) 

2=  C  cos  nt+  C'  sin  nt,  j 
where        A  =  "S(alcose),  A'  =  '2(alsine),  B  —  2(«meose),  ...,  ........  (3) 

and  the  summations  are  taken  for  all  the  motions.     Then  taking  the 
h'rsfc  terms  on  the  right  of  these  equations  we  obtain  a  simple  harmonic 

motion,  *.      /—  —  j^  —  7-. 

'  <  '  (4) 


The  second  terms  on  the  right  give  in  the  same  way  a  simple  harmonic 
motion  /  ______ 

'  '*       "        "t  ............................  (5) 


The  displacement  £  has  the  direction-cosines  (A,  B, 

and  the  displacement  77  has  the  cosines  (A1,  £',  C')  /  <j  A'*~+  13'z+  C'z. 

These  two  harmonic  motions  are  equivalent  to  the  original  system 
in  the  sense  that  they  give  the  same  sum  of  component  displacements 
in  any  direction  as  the  system  gives.  They  differ  in  epoch  by  Tr/2,  and 


light  thin  is  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  the  medium  in  a  beam  of 
elliptical  ly  polarised  light. 

Tho  two  displacements  A  ?;,  the  directions  of  which  have  been  found, 
are,  RH  we.  see  at  once  by  the  projection  of  the  circular  motion,  parallel 
to  conjugate  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  lengths  of  these  axes  are  the 
amplitudes  of  £,  ?/.  Denoting  these  by  «,  b,  the  angle  between  them 
by  </>,  and  referring  to  rectangular  axes,  taking  for  simplicity  the  line 
of  i)  as  the  axis  of  ?/,  we  got 

ai=u  sin  <jtco^nt,    y  —  b  sin  nt  +  acos  tycosnt  .............  (6) 

Solving  for  sin  nt,  cosnt,  squaring  and  adding,  we  get  for  the  equation 
of  the  ellipse 

sac/>      1\       ,,sin"c/j         '  sin<icosc/>      .  „  . 

—      —        -       —      -  ~  -  -     -  L  =        2 


It  will  be  observed  that,  if  in  this  equation  we  put  ±«cos(/j  for  ?/, 

it  reduces  to  /  •     i\»    n  /o\ 

)2  =  0  ;  ..............................  (8) 


and  that,  if  we  put  rKtssin</jcos</j/N//r4-u1!co8!!(£for  #,  it  reduces  to 

(9) 


Thus  the  ellipwe  touches  each   of  the  lines  ,r=«sinc/.>,  ,i'=~asiii(/>, 

and  also  each  of  the  lines  y  —  */  b"  +  <.t°  cow*  <]>,  ?/—  —  V6"4-«ac»s'J0,  so  that 
it  is  circumscribed  by  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  two  pairs  of  lines. 
To  find  the  axes  of  the  curve  we  notice  that  if  a,  ft  be  the  lengths 

of  the  semi-axes         «  ,  •>.>       .>  ,  n»        7-1        o 
«^  +  1»"  =  ex-  +  p  "j     «  w  s  1  1]  9  =  txp, 

so  that  oLi/j  =  \/a"  +  6a±2tt&sin<:/>,     .....................  (10) 

from  which  a.  and  ^  can  be  found. 

Again,  if  B  be  the  angle  which  either  of  the  rectangular  axes  used 
in  (G)  makes  with  a  principal  axis  of  the  curve,  say  that  between 
tho  two  axes  of  #  :>  ;  9 


Thus  the  axes  may  be  regarded  as  determined. 

42.  S.H.M.s  in  Perpendicular  Lines,  but  not  of  the  Same 
Period.  Now  consider  shortly  the  case  in  which  two  given  simple 
liarmonic  motions  parallel  to  ,v  and  y  are  not  of  the  same  period. 
We  may  take  as  their  equations 

e}  ...................  (1) 


The   part   bcos(vt-c)cnsnt   of  ?/,  compounded   with   x,  gives   the 
simple  harmonic  motion 

(2) 


gives,  jor  the  instant  t,  an  elliptic  motion,  or  wnicn  toe  directions 

of  the  components  and  tlieir  amplitudes,  namely,  {a2-t-&2coaa(i/£-e)}2 
and  b  sin(i/£  -  e\  are  the  directions  and  lengths  of  a  pail'  of  conjugate 
axes  ;  and  the  angle  between  the  axes  is 

7T/2  +  sin-1!  b  cos(vt  -  e)}/{  «2  +  b*(X)$P(vt  -  e)  Y. 

Since  the  difference  of  phase  vt  —  e  varies  with  the  time,  the  ellipse 
continually  changes  in  form  and  position. 

The  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  tlieir  position  at  time  t,  can  be  found 
easily.  Solving  equations  (1)  for  cosvii,  sin?i£,  squaring  and  adding, 
we  get  {xbcoafrt-el-i/a}*  x*  f, 

~  '  o7"iV  •    07    .         \         ~r     0  —  1  .........................  W/ 

tt-'O-sm^i'if  —  e)         a* 
The  curve  evidently  touches  the  lines 

x=±a,    y=±b, 

and  is  therefore  circumscribed  by  the  rectangle  formed  by  these  lines. 
The  coefficient  of  A'2  in  (3)  is  1  /«2  sin'3  (vt-e),  that  of  ?/-  is 
l/62sina(vi  -  e),  and  that  of  .*,;?/  is  -  2  cos(vt  -  e)/{ab  sur(vt,  -  e)  }.  Hence, 
as  in  §  41,  if  0  be  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  x  as  here  taken  makes 
with  the  principal  axis  taken  as  that  of  x,  we  have  an  before,  by  the 
properties  of  conjugate  axes, 

tan20=J^pcos(v<-fl)  ............................  (4) 

rpi  •      •  1       dd         *2abi>    .    .         ,  ,_. 

This  gaves  -  -___=__  —  -sin(i'i-e),      .....................  (5) 

0  cos22y  dt        at-ir       ^         n  ' 

so  that  d9jdt  vanishes  and  changes  sign  \f\\&i\.vt  —  e=mtr,  where  in  is 
any  integer.     Thus,  as   vt-e  increases   continually,   0   oscillates  be- 
tween values  corresponding   to  tan  20=  i  2«fr/(ali  -  &-),  that  is  from 
6'  =  tan~1/;/a  to  6—  -  tarr  '/;/«,  and  back  again. 
To  determine  the  lengths  rx,  /3  of  the  semi-axes,  AVB  have 


f  •     •,       /JCfts(i  '<-c)       ^i 
-       "1    ,  ----  -J=  --------  ......  —  •  — 


.-  -7.1  —  •«->  -  ^i    •   ,         x  •     •, 

v  «-  +  o-cos^(i/i!  —  e)  b  sin  (i/i  -  e)  cos  -!  sin"1    ,  ----  -J=  --------  ......  —  •  —a.H 

v          ^        I          V«a  +  iacos"(i'i!-(0l 
or  a&  sin  (i/«  -<!)  =  «./;}  ;  .............................. 

and 
or 
Thus  we  obtain 


When  vt-e  —  nnr^  that  is  at  the  turning  points  of  9, 

OL  =  N/t7T&~2',        ^  =  0  ............................  (9) 

These  results  are  easily  verified  by  means  of  a  Blackburn  double 
pendulum  [Gray's  Treatise  on  Physics,  §88].  The  two  periods  are 
made  nearly  equal,  and  a  and  b  widely  different,  when  it  is  found 


dint  a  slowly  varying  but  always  narrow  ellipse  is  described.  The 
major  axis  oscillates  in  direction  from  0  =  tair  lbja  to  0=  —  ta,n.~1b/a, 
as  Htntud  abovo. 

43.  Resisted  S.H.M.  defined  by  Equiangular  Spiral.  Another 
very  iin])ortant  case  of  vibrational  motion  is  tliat  of  a  point 
the  motion  of  which  i.s  defined  by  a  radius  revolving  about 
the  pole  of  a  logarithmic  (or  equiangular)  spiral  with 
uniform  angular  speed,  just  as  ordinary  simple  harmonic 
motion  in  deline.d  by  a  radius  revolving  uniformly  about  the 
centre  of  a  circle.  The  latter  motion  may  be  regarded  as  a 
particular  ca.se  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  a  logarithmic 
spiral  is  at  every  point  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  a 
radius  drawn  from  the  pole 
to  the  point,  and  a  circle 
may  be  regarded  as  a,  log- 
arithmic spiral  for  which 
this  angle  is  vr/2.  Let  the 
radius  '  OP  (length  r)  re- 
volve with  constant  angular 
velocity  Q  in  the  direction 
of  r  diminishing,  and  con- 
sider the  motion  along  the 
line  AO  of  the  foot  p  of 
the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  P  on  that  line.  Then 
if  K—Op,  y=pP,  r  =  R  initially,  Q(  —  6f)  be  the  angle 
turned  through,  from  the  initial  position  OP0  of  the 
turning  line  to  the  position  OP  at  time  t,  and  a.  be  the 
epoch,  that  is  the  angle  PQOA,  we  have 


Hence,  by  differentiation,  denoting  loge«  by  A,  we  get 

d;=-(\x  +  y)e     or     -y6  =  x  +  \xe  ..........  (2) 

Also    y=-(\y-x)d,     yd=-(ty-  a;)  & 

=  4.  (X2  +  l}&x  -\-\8sc  .......  (3) 

But  differentiating  (2)  again  with  respect  to  t,  we  get 

x=  —\d;0  —  y  6 
or.  bv  {S\ 


If  we  mite  k  =  \8  and  M2  =  (\2  +  l)02,  the  last  equation 
becomes  s       0  ......................  (5) 


Similarly  we  obtain 

y+2k</+nzy  =  0  ......................  (0) 

Now  we  have  a  =  e\  k  =  \9,  nz  —  kz  =  6z.  and  therefore  the 
values  of  x  and  y  in  (1)  are 

x  =  Re~  H  cos  (*Jnz  —  7c2  .  £  —  a),  1 


(7) 

y  =  Re  ~ ki  sin  (Jn-  —  1$ .  t  —  a) >  J 

and  the  motions  compounded  of  the  motions  specified  by 
tliese  equations  is  that  of  the  point  P  in  thu  spiral. 
Equations  (7)  are  the  complete  integrals  of  (5)  and  (0), 
which  they  will  be  found  to  satisfy  on  trial.  The  two 
necessary  arbitrary  constants,  that  is  constants  the  values 
of  which  are  immaterial  as  regards  the  satisfaction,  of  (5) 
and  (6),  are  R  and  a. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  every  half-turn  of  the  re- 
volving radius  about  the  pole,  the  amplitude  is  diminished 
in  the  ratio  of  e~^  to  unity.  The  quantity  ATT  is  some- 
times called  the  lor/arithmio  decrement  of  the  motion. 
It  is  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  successive  maxima 
of  displacement  for  intervals  of  time  each  equal  to  7r/V^^~P. 

The  motion  here  discussed  is,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
harmonic  motion  as  modified  by  resistance  in  the  direction 
of  motion  proportional  to  the  speed.  The  bob  of  a  pen- 
dulum is  thus  resisted  by  the  air,  if  the  pendulum  moves 
but  slowly.  The  period  is  increased  beyond  its  value  for 
k  =  0,  in  the  ratio  1  +  p2/u2  to  1,  if  k/n  be  small.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  discussion  of  resisted  motion,  if  the  value 
of  /,:  were  great  enough,  the  pendulum,  if  deflected  to  cany 
angle  from  the  middle  position  and  then  left  to  itself, 
would  only  arrive  at  the  middle  position  again  after  an 
infinite  time.  In  the  case  considered  above,  in  which  the 
pendulum  swings  past  that  position,  it  will  be  instructive 
for  the  student  to  consider  how  it  happens  that  while  the 
direct  action  of  the  resistance  is  obviously  to  delay  arrival 
at  the  middle  position,  and  to  ston  tho  np.nrlnlmn 
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IOHS  the  same  time  in  each  swing  from  one  end  of  the  range 
to  tlie  other. 

Ex.  1.     By  supposing  t  =  Q  when  a?=0,  and  t  =  tt  when  next  x  =  0, 
prove  that  ^  is  equal  to  the  smallest  positive  root  of  the  equation 

Tfi 


tan  (v9i"  —  W .  f) T —  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  Show  that  the  time  £2,  from  a  turning  point  to  the  next 
xero  of  .?:,  is  (taking  the  smallest  positive  root  of  the  equation  in  Ex.  1) 
given  by  -, 


44.  Differential  Equations  of  Exponential  Motion  and  S.H.M. 
Exponential  Motion  represented  Graphically.  In  the  foregoing 
^  32-42,  the  subject  of  simple  harmonic  motion  has  been  discussed, 
and  all  contained  in  these  sections  may  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of 
the  properties  of  the  complete  integral  of  the  differential  equation  of 

the  form  i\+?i2,r  =  0 (1) 

The  oth«r  differential  equation  which  we  obtain  when  the  acceleration 
x  is  in  the  direction  of  x  increasing, 

x-ri*x=Q, (2) 

has  as  its  complete  integral 

where  A  and  B  are  constants,  the  value  of  which,  so  far  as  the 
differential  equation  is  concerned,  may  be  chosen  at  pleasure.  Take 
for  example  the  first  term  and  write  x=Ae"1.  If,  as  we  suppose,  n  be 
positive,  the  motion  may  be  supposed  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  Consider  an  equiangular  spiral  of  which  the  equation  is, 

for  n  positive,  r  =  Aent (4) 

Here  nt  is  the  angle  which  the  radius-vector  r  makes  with  a  fixed  line 
in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  and  n  is  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  which 
the  curve  makes  at  each  point  with  the  radius-vector.  Now  suppose 
the  axis  of  x  to  coincide  with  this  radius-vector,  and  to  remain  fixed 
in  space  while  the  spiral  revolves  with  constant  angular  speed  n 
about  the  pole.  If  the  spiral  turns  so  that  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  curve  with  the  axis  of  x  moves  outward,  we  have  x  varying 
exactly  as  expressed  in  (4).  The  (outward)  speed  of  the  point  of 
intersection  is 


and  the  acceleration,  also  outward — the  distance  between  two  suc- 
cessive convolutions  of  the  spiral  increases  with  distance  from  the 
pole — is  ;• 


In  order  to  represent  the  motion  expressed  by 

.*•  =  /*«-"',  .........  '  ..........................  ( 


where  n  is  positive,  we  must  suppose  a  spiral  drawn  with  .v  =  B  for 
t  —  Q  and  x  =  Q  for  zl  =  co,  in  fact  a  spiral  the  radii-vectores  of  which 
are  the  reciprocals  of  those  of  the  curve  x=a'"t/B.  Then,  if  we  suppose 
the  axis  of  x  to  coincide  with  the  initial  direction  of  the  radius-vector, 
and  imagine  the  spiral  to  revolve  with  angular  speed  n  in  its  own 
plane  about  the  pole,  in  the  direction  to  cause  the  point  of  intersection 
to  move  iu  towards  the  pole,  the  speed  will  be 

x—  -nBc~nt, 
and  the  acceleration,  which  must  be  positive,  will  have  the  value 

'e  =  ri*Be~  '"  =  ii?x. 
The  sum  of  these  two  motions  is  that  represented  by  the  equation  (3). 

Examples  of  Exponential  and  Vibratory  Motions. 

1.  Prove  that  the  hodograph  of  the  motion  of  the  point  P  (Fig.  24) 
is  a  logarithmic  spiral  of  the  same  angle  as  the  path,  and  that,  if  c/> 
denote  the  constant  angle  between  the  radius-  vector  and  the  tangent 
to  the   curve,  the  acceleration  along    OA   is  +  rfl2  cos  (2</j  -  $)/shr  r/>. 
Derive   the    differential    equation   (5),    §  43.     [Here  r   diminishes  as 
6  increases.] 

2.  Prove  that  if  x  =  c~';t^,  the  differential  equation 


reduces  to  £  +  (nz  -  £2)  £  =  0, 

and  show  that 

.v  =  o~M(A  cos  \/M2  -  &  .t  +  B  sin 


according  as  ?i2  is  greater  or  less  than  k\ 

3.  Prove  that  if  the  equation  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  be  written 
r  =  Rae,  and  the  radius  turn  in  the  direction  of  r  increasing,  cot  c/j  =  logca, 
[Ex.  1]  and  that  the  curvature  at  any  point  P,  to  which  the  radius  is  r, 
is  sin  <£/r.     Prove  also  that  the  components  of  acceleration  towards 
the   centre   of    curvature  and  along    the   tangent   are  respectively 
^2r/sin^>  and  r$2cos  </.>/sin2<£. 

4.  From  Ex.  3  find  the  accelerations  along  and  at  right  angles  to  OJ 
(Fig.  24),  and  also  those  along  and  at  right  angles  to  OP.     Prove  that 
these  are   equivalent   to  a  component  ?'$2/sin2</>  along   FO   and   a 
component  2n92cos</)/sin2</>  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

5.  A  radius  revolves  about  one  extremity  0,  with  constant  angular 
speed   n,  and  alters   in  length  while  revolving,  so   that   the  other 
extremity  traces  out  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  r  =  a&,  where  Q=iit. 
Prove  that  the  displacements  from  0,  taken  along  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  initial  position  of  the  turning  radius,  satisfy  the  differential 
equations  x  +  2m'j-n2x  =  0.     i/-2nx-n2//  =  0. 


1.  A  boat  on  a  river  is  distant  300  feet  from  the  shore  and  400  feet 
from  a  water-fall  directly  down-stream.     If  the  speed  of  the- stream  be 
i  miles  an  hour,  lind  the  least  A'elocity  with  which  the  boat  must  be 
propel  led  in  order  to  avoid  the  fall.     Show  also  how  to  find  the  direction 
in  -which  the  boat  will  have  the  least  distance  to  travel  to  reach  the 
bank,  supposing  its  speed  sufficiently  greater  than  this  minimum. 

2.  A  railway  passenger  seated  in  one  corner  of  a  carriage  looks 
nut  of  the  windows  on  the  far  side  and  observes  that  a  star  near  the 
hnmon  is  traversing  these  windows  in  the  direction  of  the  train's 
motion,  and  that  it  is  obscured  by  the  partition  between  the  corner 
window  at  his  end  of  the  carriage  and  the  middle  Avindow  -while 
the  train  is  moving  through  the  seventh  part  of  a  mile.     Prove  that 
tho  train  is  on  a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
star,  and  which,  if  it  be  circular,  has  a  radius  of  nearly  3  miles, 
the  breadth  of  the  cairiage  being  7  feet  and  the  breadth   of   the 
partition  4  ins. 

3.  Two  points  describe  concentric  circles  uniformly,  the  time  of 
describing  the  outer  being  m  times  that  taken  to  describe  the  inner. 
If  v  is  the  speed  in  the  former  circle  and  u  that  in  the  latter,  show 
that  if  the  angular  velocity  of  the  one  point  relatively  to  the  other  is 
aero,  the  actual  velocity  of  the  one  relatively  to  the  other  is 


111  —  1  /     o  o\ 

(u*  -  v*). 
v  ' 


4.  Tn  one  of  Bashforth's  experiments  three  screens,  equally  spaced 
sipart  ab  a   distance   of  1.r>0   feet,    were  penetrated  by   a  projectile 
OTifiGO,  0'634  and  0-70G9  seconds  respectively  after  projection.    Assum- 
ing that  the  motion  of  the  shot  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

t =0-6314  +  as  +  bs*, 

where  s  is  the  distance  of  the  shot  from  the  middle  screen  at  time  t, 
prove  that  the  resistance  to  the  motion  at  the  middle  screen  is  about 
eleven  times  the  weight  of  the  shot. 

5.  In  certain  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion 
of  cannon  balls  it  was  found  that  the  number  s  of  feet  travelled  by 
the  shot  in  ;!  seconds  was  given  by  the  equation  t  =  os-t-is2,  where 
«  and  b  are  constants.     Find  the  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the 
tangential  retardation. 

6.  A  crank  OA  rotates  uniformly  about  an  axis  through  0  ;  the 
end  A  is  pivoted  to  a  rigid  rod  which  slides  in  an  oscillating  cylinder. 
The  axis  about  which  the  cylinder  turns  passes  through  its  centre  0' 
and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crank.     Show   that  the  angular 
speed  of  the  rod  and  cylinder  is  given  by 


where  w  is  the  angular  speed  of  the  crank,  r  the  length  of  the 
crank,  d  the  distance  between  the  two  fixed  axes,  and  0  the  angle 
between  the  crank  and  the  line  00'. 

7.  A  crank  OP  of  length  a  rotates  with  uniform  angular  velocity 
w  about  an  axle  through  a  fixed  point  0  ;  a  connecting  rod  of  length 
b  joins  P  to  the  end  D  of  a  crosshead  which  is  constrained  to  move  in 
a  straight  line  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  axle.     If  b  is  so  large 
compared  with  a   that  all  powers  of  a?/b  above  the  first   may  be 
neglected,  show  that  the  acceleration  of  D  when  the  angle  DOP  is 
equal  to  Q  is  —  «w'2cos  9-a~u>'*cos26/b. 

8.  A  particle  describes  the  circle  7-  =  2«cos(9,  the  component  of 
acceleration  towards  the  origin  being  always  zero.     Show  that  tbe 
transversal  component  varies  as  cosec"  0. 

9.  A  is  a  fixed  point  on  a  plane  curve,  B  is  the  position  at  time  t 
of  a  point  which  is  moving  along  the  curve,  and  on  the  tangent  at  B 
a  point  G  is  taken.     If  the  arc  AJB^s,  JBG—r,  and  6  be  the  angle 
through  which  the  tangent  revolves  as  the  point  passes  from  A  to  /?, 
show  that  the  accelerations   of   G  in  the  direction  BC  and  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  BC  (in  the  sense  in  which  0  increases)  ai-e 
respectively  .        -,   .? 

S+r-rffi,      L(l(rW)  +  s0. 

9*    Cvt 

10.  Prove  that  in  tlie  case  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  groove  which 
is  made  to  rotate  in  its  own  plane  about  a  fixed  point  in  the  plane, 
the  motion  of  the  particle  relative  to  the  groove  can  be  obtained  by 
superposing  on  the  external  forces  on  the  particle  the  following 
system  :  mwV  along  the  radius-vector  outwards,  -  «mo  perpendicular 
to  the  radius- vector,  and  2mv'w  perpendicular  to  the  groove,  where  ?/  is 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  relative  to  the  groove.  Indicate  by  a  figure 
the  directions  of  the  forces.  [If  r  be  the  radius-vector  from  the  origin 
to  the  particle,  6  the  angular'  speed  of?'  with  reference  to  a  given  point 
of  the  groove,  $  the  angle  between  the  forward  tangent  and  r,  and  7i' 
the  inward  normal  reaction  of  the  tube,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

))=/£  cos  c/>. 


Along  the  tangent  and  normal  these  give 

dv      „          ,      vl          „     .     ,  ,  R 
v-r-  =  wr  cos  <p.      —  =  —  o)J?'  sin  m  + 
ds  v '     p  ^      w 

A  groove  in  the  form  of  a  parabola,  (latus  rectum  4a.)  is  initially  at 
rest  with  a  particle  at  the  vertex.  It  is  suddenly  made  to  rotate 
about  the  focus  witli  constant  a?igular  velocity  w  ;  prove  that  the  re- 
action between  the  particle  and  the  groove  when  the  particle  reaches 
the  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum  is  ?»tf<o2(3/v/2  —  4).  [There  is  no  force 

nn   t.lio  ivrrf.if'lf>  ovpp.nt.  t.li:it-.  :i-nulii>rl   liv  flip   trvnnvo  1 


11.  A  smooth  conical  cup,  whoso  semi-vertical  angle  is  «.,  revolves  |*» 
with  angular  velocity  o>  about  a  vortical  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  'lf, 
thi!  cone  and  at  a  distance,  o  from  it;  show  that  if  a  particle  be  h' 
moving  i>n  tho  surface  of  the  cup,  the  component  of  its  acceleration  !  | 
along  UK*  generating  lino  in  •/'•  —  ?-sin"tt.(c/j-|-w)"  +  «o2cos  r/jsina,  where  r 

is  Urn  distanco  of  the  particle  from  the  vertex  and  </>  the  angle  between  * 

a  plane  through  tho  two  axes  and  a  plane  through  the  particle  and  the 

axis  of  tho  cone.  4 

'< 

12.  If  fcho  position  of  a  point  moving  in  a  plane  be  determined  by  ? 

itxi  coordinates  r  and  c/>,  whore  r  is  measured  from  a  fixed  circle  ,' 

(radius  <(•)  along  a  tangont  which  has  revolved  through  an  angle  <j)  I, 
from  a   iixud  tangent, 'show  that  if   <*.  and  ft  are  the  accelerations 

along  and  perpendicular  to  r  respectively,  IJI 

1  d  •  it 

«. =  j:-rc/ys  +  «</>,     fi*=-jt(r^}  +  a<l?.  |J 

«t 

13.  Show  that,  in  the  case  of  three  dimensional  motion  (p.  34),  if  v  } 
lit}  the,  \'(>locity  of   the  moving   particle,  the   radial   acceleration   is                       * 
given  by  r  +  (r~- v-)/r.                  ''                                                                                         || 

jr 

14.  A  riirlo  rolls  without  slipping  along  a  horizontal  straight  lino  * 
with  angular  velocity  <u  and  angular  acceleration  w.     Derive  expres-  [ 
nions  for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  acceleration  for  ii 
suiy  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle.     (See  p.  128.)  ^ 

Supposing  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  be  v  and  its 
umjleration  OL,  h'nd  the  liorixontal  and  vertical  components  of  velocity 
and  acceleration  for  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  circle.  ' 

15.  A  heavy  particle  is  projected  with  velocity  u  so  as  to  reach  a 

point  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  at  a  distance  2/t.     Show  that  the  \ 

angle  a  which  the  direction  of  projection  makes  with  the  horizontal  j 

must  satisfy  the  relation  •  ' 

?t2  sin  a.  cos  <jL=ffh.  r 

16.  A  smooth  tube  ACIi,  fixed  in  a  vortical  plane,  is  a  portion  of  a  \ 
circular  tube  of  radius  a  from  which  the  upper  part,  subtending _an  ( 
Jingle  2o.(<7r)  at  the  centre,  has  been  removed.     The  line  All  joining 

the  open  ends  of  the  tube  is  horizontal.     Trove  that  a  particle  will  t' 

perform  complete  revolutions  in  a  vertical  plane  if  its  speed  v  at  the  ^ 

lowest  point  satisfies  the  relation 

•o-  =  an  (  sec  a  +  4  cos2  -  -  )• 
\  *>  i 

17.  A  particle  is  to  be  projected  so  as  just  to  puss  through  three 
equal   rings,   of    diameter   (/,   placed    in   parallel    vertical    planes   at 
distances  \i.  apart,  with  their  highest  points  in  a  horizontal  straight 
line  at  a  height  //  above  the  point  of  projection.     Prove   that  the 


of  projection  is  {#(/4+\/FTc^)p  [Ex.  4,  p.  49].  Prove  that  if  the  atone 
be  always  projected  with  this  same  velocity  V,  the  area  of  the  wall 
that  can  be  struck  is  bounded  by  a  parabola  of  latus  rectum  2  V2/;/. 

19.  A  man  travelling  at  speed  v  in  a  circular  path  of  radius  a 
throws  a  ball  from  his  hand  at  a  height  h  from  the  ground  with  a 
relative  velocity  Vt  so  that  it  alights  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Prove  that  the  least  possible  value  of  V  is  given  by 

~ 


20.  The  speed  v  of  a  point  P  is  given  by  the  relation  v*  =  a  —  b,r", 
where  x  is  the  distance  of  P  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  path,  and 
a  and  b  are  constants.     Show  that  the  motion  of  Pis  simple-harmonic, 
and  determine  the  amplitude  and  period  in  terms  of  a  and  b. 

21.  A  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  is  di'awn  aside  from  the  vertical 
through  an  angle  «.  and  is  then  let  go.     Show  that  when  the  thread 
makes  an  angle  B  with  the  vertical,  the  velocity  v  of  the  bob  is  given 
by  /       «. 

*/  ,       7  /        •       (i  l-A.  .       «  i 

v  —  4gl  I  snr  -^  -  snr 

Hence  show  that  for  small  oscillations  the  motion  is  simple-harmonic 
in  period  27r\A?/V/. 

22.  A  particle  of  mass  M  rests  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  and  i« 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  light  elastic  string,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  fastened  to  the  plane,     the  unstretclied  "length  of  the  string  being 
I,  show  that  if  the  particle  be  moved  along  the  plane  until  its  distance 
from  the  point  of  attachment  is  l'(l'>l\  and  is  then  let  go,  it 
pass  the  point  of  attachment  after  a  time  given  by 


if  A  be  the  force  required  to  produce  unit  extension  of  the  string,  and 
force  vary  as  extension. 

23.  Describe  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  particle  whose  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  in  its  line  of  motion  is  given  by  :t:=a  +  bcQswt. 

A  and  B  are  two  points  at  a  distance  df  apart.  "  A  particle  moves  in 
the  line  AB,  its  speed  at  time  t  being  given  by  (c  sin  i»t)/<1,  a  and  (o 
being  constants.  Prove  that  if  the  particle  start  from  A  it  will  never 
reach  B  if  d  is  greater  than  \/2c/u>. 

24_Prove  that  in  the  conical  pendulum  the  period  is  given  by 
2-\f/<,/g,  where  k  is  the  vertical  projection  of  the  suspending  thread. 
Hence  show  that  if  n  be  the  frequency  of  the  pendulum  /m3  is  con- 
stant and  dhjdn  varies  inversely  as  nA. 

Explain  how  this  result  shows  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pendulum, 
used  as  a  governor',  increases  with  diminishing  speed  and  vice  versa. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DYNAMICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

45.  The  Laws  of  Motion.  Momentum  and  Bate  of  Change 
of  Momentum  (B.C.M.).  The  laws  of  motion  and  the  com- 
parison of  masses  and  forces  will  be  found  treated  in  detail 
in  onr  book  on  Elementary  Dynamics,  to  which  also  we 
re  For  for  a  .short  discussion  of  relativity  of  motion.*  We 
hero  repeat,  however,  some  definitions  and  restate  in 
mathematical  language  some  observations  on  the  laws  of 
motion. 

First,  a-  particle  is  a  portion  of  matter  which  contains 
HO  large  a  number  of  molecules  (or  ultimate  particles)  that 
the  molecular  motions,  which,  taken  over  a  large  aggregate 
oL'  molecules,  are  equally  distributed  over  all  directions, 
give  ii(3  momentum  to  the  particle  in  any  direction,  and 
which  i.s  yet  so  small  that  in  indicating  its  position  by 
coordinates  we  may  regard  it  as  a  point. 

For  a  particle,  therefore,  we  consider  only  motion  of 
translation.  Hence  its  momentum  in  any  direction  is  the 
product  of  its  mass  in  and  its  component  velocity  in  that 
direction.  Thus,  if  v  be  the  resultant  velocity  of  the 
particle  its  momentum  is  mv,  and  if  x,  y,  z  be  its  component 
velocities  parallel  to  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  drawn 
From  an  origin  O,  the  momenta  of  the  particle  in  these 
directions  are  mx,  mi),  mz. 

If  instead  of  a  particle  we  have  an  extended  body,  that 
is  an  aggregate  of  particles  (of  mass  or  weight  M  ),*  and  the 
body  have  no  motion  of  rotation,  that  is  if,  at  the  instant 
under  consideration,  no  straight  line  of  particles  in  the  body 

*  See  also  Gray's  Treatise  on  Physics,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii. 
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is  changing  its  direction  (relatively  to  any  chosen  system^  of 
axes  assumed  to  be  at  rest),  then  at  the  instant  tin;  velocity 
of  each  particle  is  the  same.  If  v  be  this  velocity  mid 
,v,  y,  z  its  components,  the  body  has  a  resultant  momentum 
Mv  at  the  instant,  and  its  components  of  momentum  arc 
MJc,  My,  Ms.  If  p  be  the  density  at  any  point  of  the.  body, 
and  tifer  be  a  small  element  of  volume  there,  we  Im.ve 

M=\pdiS,  where  the  integral  is   taken   throughout  the 

whole  space  occupied  by  the  body. 

The  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  a  particle  nuder 
acceleration  a  in  any  direction  is  ma  in  that  direction, 
if  the  mass  remains  unchanged.  For  example,  if  in  Fig.  f> 
p,  q  were  close  points  on  the  hodograph  of  a  particle,  ,sueh 
that  the  velocity  changed  from  op  to  oq  in  time  tit,  rx  would 
be  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  pq/dt,  whore  dt  was 
made  infinitely  small,  and  the  direction  of  p<j  would  lie 
that  of  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  p-.  The  rate,  of 
change  of  momentum  mo.  would  be  also  along  the,  tangent 
at  p. 

If  x,  y,  2  be  the  components  of  <x  parallel  to  the  sixes, 
the  components  of  rate  of  change  of  momentum  are  (w.r, 

my,  mz.  The  resultant  is  ?rt(#2  +  i/2-|-s")'"  or  MYX,  and  has 
the  direction  of  a,  as  already  stated. 

For  a  particle  we  may  substitute  a  body,  or  any  collection 
of  particles,  every  one  of  which  has  the  same,  acceleration — 
the  same,  that  is,  both  in  direction  and  magnitude.  'Phis 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  a  body,  or  a  collection  of  discrete 
particles,  the  velocities  of  which  are  at  ("very  instant  the 
same,  for  then  the  rate  of  change  must  be  'the.  same  for 
all  at  every  instant.  The  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
of  the  system  is  then  Men,  and,  though  it  cannot  now  be 
localised  along  a  particular  line,  as  in  the  case,  of  a  particle, 


ilhvel-ion  of  a,  together  with  a  component  MVSIIK/)  at 
right  angles  to  v  in  the  piano  ol;  v  and  a,  or  a  component 
,!/>>  +  .Mx.  ('<>N  </>  in  the  direction  v;  and  a  component  Jfasin0 
at,  right  angles  to  a  in  the  plane  of  v  and  a.  The  resultant 
rate,  of  change  of  momentum  R  i,s 

(  MW  +  j|/2a2  +  ZMMwx.  cos  0)* 

and  makes  an  angle  the  cosine  of  which  is  (Mv  +  Ma.  cos  0)/^R 
with  the  direction  of  •/.'. 

These  results  are,  easily  verified  by  means  of  the  com- 
ponents parallel  to  the.  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  which  arc 

Ma  +  Mn,   M'tj  +  My,  Ms  +  Mz. 
Thus  the  resultant  rate  of  chane  of  momentum  is 


{  (  MS.  +  MA?  +  (Tlf  v  +  My?  +  (Mz 
wliich  e.xpaiided  ^ive,s  at  once 

(M*v*  +  M*a?  +  ZMMva.  cos  </>)". 

rl'ho  loss  or  gain  of  momentum,  through  loss  or  gain  of 
ma.ss,  is  an  important  consideration  in  various  cases  of 
motion;  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  taking  it  into 
account.  For  example,  the  rapid  burning  away  of  the 
powder  charge  of  a  rocket  propels  the  rocket  forward  and 
upward.  Again,  a  tank  on  wheels  may  lose  mass  in  a  jet 
of  water  from  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  tank,  and  a  reaction 
will  be  exerted  on  the  tank  by  the  jet,  either  aiding  or 
hindering  the  motion  of  the  former.  But  the  tank  may 
lose  matter  by  a  jet  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  in  which 
case  only  a  vertical  reaction  exists.  [See  §  52  below.] 

47.  R.O.M.  in  Curvilinear  Motion.  Force.  From  the  results 
.stated  in  §§  8-11  above  for  accelerations,  we  see  that  a 
moving  particle  of  constant  maws  has,  at  each  instant,  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  tnv^jR  towards  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  its  path,  and  ins  in  the  direction  of  motion. 
We  notice  that  if  the  curvature  of  the  path  at  any  point 


be  very  great,  that  is  if  the  radius  R  be  very  small,  Urn 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  miPfR  is  very  great.  In  t'ne.t, 
a  particle  cannot  be  made  to  turn  a  perfectly  sharp  corner 
in  its  motion. 

Again,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  may  bo  resolved 
along  the  radius- vector  drawn  from  a  chosen  origin,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  in  the  plane  of  motion. 
In  the  general  case  the  components  are 

m(r  —  w"r),    m(2wf  +  wr) ; 
in  the  case  of  motion  in  a  plane  curve  they  are 

m(r-(9V),    w(2r0  +  0r). 

For  brevity  we  shall  now  call  the  rate  ol'  change.  of 
momentum  in  any  direction  the  force,  in  that  direction,  in 
the  case  for  the  most  part  in  which  the  mass  is  not  subject 
to  change.  Each  more  general  case  will  be  considered  as 
it  arises. 

48.  Kinetic  Energy.  R.C.M.  as  Space-Rate  of  Variation  of 
K.E.  For  a  particle  moving  with  a  velocity  v,  the.  product 
^inv2  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle.  Kor  un 
aggregate  of  particles  (of  total  mass  M),  all  of  which  1 1, -wi- 
the same  velocity  v,  the  product  .[Mv2,  wliere  J\I  is  the  total 
mass,  is  called  the  kinetic  energy. 

In  the  case  of  a  system  of  particles,  of  masses  wp  -in-.,,  ..., 
the  speeds  of  which  are  v},  v%,  ...  in  diifereut  direetion.s, 
the  kinetic  energy  is  defined  to  be  the  sum 

•Kmj-yJ  +  DM.'ii +...), 

usually  written  ^(mv*),  of  the  products  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying half  the  mass  of  each  particle  by  the.  square  of 
its  speed.  This  case  will  be  considered  later. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of 
a  particle  in  the  direction  of  motion  may  be  written  in  the. 
form  mv  dvfds,  for  this  is  simply  ms.  But  it  in  also 
the  rate  of  variation  of  the  kinetic  energy  .lw/>"  in  the 
direction  of  motion.  Thus  the  time-rate  of  change,  of 
momentum,  or  force,  in  the  direction  of  motion  is  e<jnal  to 
the  space-rate  of  change  of  the  kinetic  om>r<>y  in  the 


1  1-  is  convenient  wnen  a  space  integration  is  required 
<  »  write  v  dvfds  for  dv/dt  or  s,  and  use  v  when  a  time 
11  f  I'gration  is  convenient.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  a 
<li«)t,  which  is  resisted  according  to  the  cube  of  its  speed, 
«>  I.  hat  v  =  v  dv/ds=  —  lev*.  We  can  at  once  integrate  over 
i  I  i  mo  or  a  space  as  may  be  required. 

49.  Potential  Energy.  Equation  of  Motion  for  Particle  under 
3oiitral  Force  derived  from  Energy.  For  a  material  system 
ii  motion,  each  part  of  which  is  acted  on  only  by  other 
Hirl-H  of  the  system,  and  is  not  affected  in  its  motion  by 
Vift.ional  resistances,  we  have 

•iS(77M;2)+F=  const.,  .....................  (1) 

kvluiro  V  is  a  single-valued  function  of  the  masses  and  the 
•t  K  n-dinates  of  the  parts  of  the  system.     Thus  if  we  put  T 
'(  »r  Clio  kinetic  energy  ^(mv2),  we  have 

T+F=  const  .........................  (2) 

]r  in  what  is  called  the  potential  energy  of  the  system,  and 
t  is  such  that  the  total  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the 
<yH(,i'in  in  any  direction,  that  of  x  say,  is  —  'dV/'dx',  that 
is  1.1  u-  total  force  on  the  system,  in  the  direction  of  x,  is  the 
^p;  n  its-rate  of  diminution  of  the  potential  energy  in  that 
liri'ivtion.  But  by  (2),  if  the  vs  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pr«»H,scd  as  functions  of  the  coordinates, 


;xi)d  HO  the  force  in  the  direction  of  x  is  the  space-rate 
)J*  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  that  direction.  [See 
:ils<>866.] 

AH  an  example,  take  the  equation  for  vz  in  the  case 
ti'  ;i  particle  under  a  central  acceleration  (§11  above).  Fis 
lit  MM-',  a  function  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the 
[«.o  nfcre  0,  towards  which  the  acceleration  is  directed. 
AsHiiming  that  in  this  case  the  equation  (2)  holds,  and 
k«a  king  the  mass  of  the  particle  as  unity,  we  have 


c>T 


treated  as  a  function  of  it,  only.  Now,  by  (3),  VTfdr  is  the 
outward  force  along  r.  If,  as  in  §  31  above,  R  denote  the 
inward  acceleration  (here  the  force  'dV/'dr)  along  r,  we  liave 
aain  the  result 


We  shall  return  to  .the  subject  of  energy  in  Chapter  VII. 

50.  Discussion  of  First  Law  of  Motion.  The  first  law 
of  motion  —  Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or 
of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  fat- 
as  it  is  compelled  to  clumge  that  state  by  forces  impressed 
upon  it—  affirms  (1)  that  no  body  has  its  momentum  changed 
except  by  the  action  of  other  bodies,  and  (2)  that  every 
particle  in  a  non-rotating  body  unacted  on  by  other  matter 
continues  to  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  Thus  if 
such  a  body  can  be  found,  and  its  motion  be  traced  by 
means  of  a  reference  system,  the  times  in  which  each  of 
its  particles  describes  equal  times  are  equal.  [We  shall 
see  later  that  in  a  rotating  body  a  point  can  bo  found  in  it, 
which,  if  the  body  be  unacted  011  by  other  matter,  moves 
uniformly  in  a  straight  line.]  Moreover,  different  bodies, 
moving  in  this  way,  used  for  the  measurement  of  time  will 
give  consistent  results. 

In  strictness,  no  such  body  can  be  found  ;  but  it  is 
possible,  by  considering  the  changes  of  configuration  of  a 
system  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  which  is  affected 
by  other  bodies  only  to  a  slight  extent  capable  of  being 
approximately  allowed  for,  to  test  the  going  of  our 
terrestrial  time-keeper,  the  rotating  earth.  This  wo 
suppose  to  turn  through  equal  angles  in  equal  times  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actions  which  tend  to  change 
the  earth's  rotation  —  and  there  are  such  actions  —  are  such 
as  to  produce  no  perceptible  effect  in  any  ordinary  interval 
of  time,  such  as  an  interval  of  several  years.  But  having 
observed  the  relative  positions  of  the  members  of  this 
system  of  three  bodies  at  different  epochs  of  past  time, 
we  can  form  tables  of  the  positions  of  the  moon  for  future 


time,  on  one  supposition  tnat  external  action  is  allow  eel  lor, 
and  then  compare  tlio.se  lunar  tables  with  the  observed 
positions  of  the  moon  at  times  given  by  the  terrestrial  time- 
keeper. If  a  discrepance  is  found  to  disclose  itself  after 
a  long  interval,  then  either  the  original  observations,  the 
theory  or  mode  of  calculation,  or  the  terrestrial  time- 
keeper must  be  at  fault;  and  from  various  considerations 
it  may  be  possible  to  ascribe  the  discrepance  to  the  last 
mentioned  cause.  Thus  the  "apparent  acceleration  of  the 
moon's  motion"  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth, 
in  consequence  olr  tidal  friction,  rotates  slower  and  slower 
as  time  advances,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  a  hundred 
years  it  falls  about  22  seconds  behind  a  true  dynamical 
time-keeper  with  whose  going  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
agreed  at  the  beginning  of  that  interval. 

51.  Second  Law  of  Motion.  Example.  The  second  law 
of  motion — C/Miiye  of  'motion  is  proportional  to  the 
moviiuj  forc.e  impressed,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction 
in  'tvhic./i,  fli.al  force  «.<:ts — is  sometimes  alleged  to  amount 
only  to  a  statement  that  force  is  proportional  to  rate  of 
change  of  momentum.  And,  apparently,  if  force  be  defined, 
as  above,  to  mean  rate  of  change  of  momentum,  the  propor- 
tionality is  involved  in  the  definition,  and  the  law  seems  to 
lie  completely  unnecessary.  But,  as  Newton  explained,  the 
law  means  much  more :  when  a  body  is  placed  under 
different  actions  each  has  its  full  effect  in  producing  rate 
of  change  of  momentum,  just  as  if  the  other  actions  did 
not  exist,  so  that  the  effects  are  to  be  simply  added  together, 
with  their  proper  signs,  if  they  are  in  the  same  line,  or 
compounded,  that  is  geometrically  added,  if  they  are  in 
lines  inclined  to  one  another. 

For  example,  a  mass  hung  by  a  spiral  spring  is  acted  on 
by  the  downward  pull  due  to  the  earth's  attraction,  and  if 
the  mass  is  in  equilibrium,  is  pulled  upward  equally  by  the 
spring,  so  that  there  is  no  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
produced  by  this  system  of  two  opposite  actions.  Now  we 
are  here  to  imagine  each  action  as  producing  the  rate  of 
change,  of  momentum  which  it  would  produce  if  it  acted 
alone  on  the  suspended  body,  as  we  see  at  once  if  we 


consider  the  case  in  which  equilibrium  does  nob  exist. 
Let  the  spring  be  extended  beyond  the  equilibrium  length, 
and  assume,  what  can  be  verified  by  loading  the_  spring 
to  equilibrium  with  different  weights  and  measuring  the. 
elongations,  that  the  upward  action  exerted  by  the  spring 
is  proportional  to  its  elongation.  Denote  now  the  mass  ol' 
the  body  .suspended  by  'in,  and  let  the  whole  extension  V>o 
s-+-x,  where  ,v  denotes  the  equilibrium  extension.  11'  //  be 
the  downward  acceleration  of  a  body  falling  freely,  tho 
downward  rate  of  change  of  momentum  due  to  gravity  — 
the  force  of  gravity  on  the  body  —  is  my.  The  upward  rate 
of  change  of  momentum  due  to  the  spring  —  the  farm  duo 
to  the  spring  —  is  mrj(s  +  x)/s.  Thus  there  is  an  upward 
rate  of  change  of  momentum  mgx/s,  which  wo  denote  by 
—  mx.  The  equation  oi;  motion  is  therefore 


and  the  mass  moves  upjand  down  in  simple  harmonic 
motion  in  the  period  *27r\/n/(j. 

52.  Meaning  of  Equations  of  Motion.  The  second  law  of 
motion  enables  us  to  write  for  each  moving  particle  what 
are  called  equations  of  motion.  Thus  if  s  be  the  accelera- 
tion of  any  particle  of  mass  in,  we  have 

ms  =  S,  ..............................  (1) 

where  S  is  the  force  acting  on  the  particle  in  the  direction 
of  s.  Or,  more  usually,  we  have  three  equations  of  motion, 
one  for  each  rectangular  coordinate  of  the  particle,  namely 

m;>'  =  X,    ra//=F,     1113  —  Z.  ...............  (2) 

These  are  more  than  mere  statements  that  the  rates  of 
change  of  momentum  m.s,  m,'>\  .  .  .  are  denoted  by  $,  X,  .... 
They  mean  that  the  various  actions  on  the  particle,  arising 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  are  by  means 
of  our  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  evaluated,  and  the 
forms  of  S,  X,  .  .  .  ,  as  depending  on  the  coordinates  of  the 
particle  or  other  known  conditions  controlling  the  actions, 
are  to  be  made  explicit  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to 
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determine  the  motion.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
differential  equations  may,  if  our  mathematical  processes 
are  adequate,  be  integrated,  and  the  solution  obtained  as 
a  relation,  or  relations,  from  which  each  coordinate  can  be 
expressed  as  a  function  of  the  time  and  the  initial  coordi- 
nates and  velocities. 

_  The  equations  of  motion  of  systems  of  particles  will  be 
discussed  later. 

53.  Non-Eotational  Motion  of  Extended  Body.  Systems  of 
Varying  Mass.  An  extended  body  may  be  regarded  as  a 
particle,  and  have  equations  of  the  form  (2),  §  52,  if  at 
each  instant  the  acceleration  of  each  particle  of  the  body 
is  the  same  in  direction  and  magnitude.  This  will  be 
the  case  if  the  body  move  without  rotation,  that  is,  if 
at  each  instant  all  the  particles  have  the  same  velocity, 
that  is,  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  the  same 
speed.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  body  does 
not  revolve,  but  it  means  that  the  body  does  not  rotate. 
Thus  the  side-rods  of  a  locomotive  connecting  the  cranks 
attached  to  the  driving  wheels  with  parallel  cranks  on 
other  wheels,  to  increase  the  weight  giving  "bite"  on 
the  rails,  revolve  but  do  not  rotate.  Every  point  of  the 
rod  moves  in  a  path  which  is  compounded  of  a  circular 
and  a  rectilineal  motion,  but  if  the  locomotive  is  running 
011  a  straight  road,  every  straight  line  of  particles  in  the 
rod  remains  throughout  in  the  same  direction.  The  crank- 
pins,  however,  to  which  the  rod  is  attached,  revolve,  and 
at  the  same  time  rotate  with  the  wheels  which  carry 
them,  so  as  to  turn  always  the  same  side  of  the  pin  towards 
the  centre  about  which  the  crank  turns. 

We  may  therefore  apply  (1),  as  in  the  following  examples, 
to  .such  diverse  arrangements  of  particles  as  a  rain-drop, 
a  tank  of  water,  or  a  falling  chain.  The  problems  are 

sn  n.H  fn  illnsf.rn.fi=>   vn.rinns  nninf.s    and   a,t  tlift  Ram  ft 


To  each  or  tnese  we  must  equate  i/nc  iurci:  in  urn-. 
of  the  component,  increased  by  a  component  of  lUi.M. 
denoted  by  7^,  72?/>  Rz,  due  to,  as  the  case  may  be,  Jlow 
of  matter  to  or  from  the,  body,  or  to  any  reaction  exerted 
at  the  .same  time  on  the  body  in  consequence  of  that 
flow.  Thus  the  equations  are 


....................  (I) 

Mz+Mz=Z+Rz.} 

If,  for  example,  matter  be  deposited  on  the  body,  as 
cosmic  dust  deposited  on  the  earth  may  be  supposed  to 
be,  without  bringing  with  it  any  momentum,  we  have. 

•*-"X  ==  •*"»/  =  -*-"Z  ~  V} 

and  the  equations  are 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  withdrawal  of  matter  be  accom- 
panied by  withdrawal  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
momentum,  and  there  be  no  reaction  in  the  direction  of 
the  component  of  momentum  concerned,  the  equation  for 
the  component  is  of  the  form 


simply,  since  Mx—Rx. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  equations  (1). 

Ex.  1.  A  rain-drop  fill  Js  through  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour, 
which  condenses  on  the  surface  so  that  the  radius,  initially  it,  incrcasos 
at  uniform  rate  c.  Show  that  after  time  t,  Avhen  the  radius  is  r,  the 
drop  is  falling  at  speed 


[Stokes,  Smith's  Prize  Examination,  1853.] 

Here  the  moisture  deposited  hrings  no  momentum  and  exerts  no 
reaction,  except  that  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the  starting  of 
each  infinitely  thin  layer  deposited  at  the  speed  with  which  the  drop 
is  then  moving.  This  must  be  overcome  by  the  gravity  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  drop,  which,  besides,  gives  the  dowmvard 'acceleration, 
clearly  in  this  case  lass  than  g. 
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The  momentum  of  the  drop  at  time  t  is  birpr3v,  and  therefore  the 
nifco  of  change  of  momentum  is  47r/»'2r  v  +  $irpr:fv.  The  first  of  these 
terms  is  the  force  required  in  consequence  of  the  addition,  at  rate 
•ITT/)/'-?',  of  mattei1  which  must  be  made  to  take  up  the  speed  v,  while 
the  second  term  is  the  force  required  to  give  acceleration  v  to  the  drop 
an  it  exists  at  the  instant.  These  two  forces  must  equal  $irp)s(f,  since 
no  momentum  is  la-ought  with  the  water  deposited.  Hence 


I'M  tho  equation  of  motion,  which  can  be  written  also  in  tlie  form 

dv      v_g 

—,     p  o    —  -  , 
dr       r     o 

since  c.=r. 
Multiplying  this  equation  by  e;n"K'',  and  integrating,  we  get 

,.•«»  =  »  '  V  -  rt*)  =  l(7« 
since  r  —  a  =  <',t.     .Division  by  r!  gives 


7,=  ^     1  +  -  +  ^  +  -     . 

4''   \       r     r-     rv 

Ex.  2.  A.  tank  is  mounted  on  a  truck  and  water  issues  horizontally 
from  an  orifice,  in  one  end.  If  the  truck  be  moving  Avith  speed  v  in 
one  direction  and  the  water  leave  the  truck,  from  an  orifice  in  the 
hinder  end,  with  speed  v'  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  effective 
inertia  of  the  truck  be  M,  find  the  equation  of  motion. 

The  jet  exerts  a  reaction  on  the  truck.  Since  the  momentum  of  the 
truck  and  its  contents  is  Mv,  the  U.C.M.  is  Mv  +  Mv,  where,  if  m  be 
the  mass  of  water  which  issues  per  second,  -M=m.  Momentum  is 
given  to  the  jet  by  the  truck  at  rate  m(v  +  v'},  and  the  reaction  due  to 
the  jet  has  this  value.  The  R.C.M.  Mv  +  Mii  is  clue  to  the  net  forward 
horizontal  tractive  force  F  applied  from  without,  the  reaction  of  the 
jet,  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  momentum,  conjointly.  Hence  we  get 

Mv  +  Mb  =  F+  m(v+v")-v  w, 
or,  since  M—  -  m, 


Ex.  3.  A  light  open  carriage  runs  on  horizontal  rails.  A  heavy 
uniform  vertical  rain  falls,  and  water  is  received  by  the  truck  on  a 
horizontal  area  A  :  find  the  effect  of  the  deposition  of  water  on  the 


addition  of  mass  may  lake  up  (lie  speed  /'.     Thus,  if  /''ltd  the  balance 
of  Irae.Uvn  force  over  resistances,  we  have, 

M!<  -\-A-m  i>    I<\ 

If  water  all  (ho  same  time  Hows  mil,  through  ait  orifice  in  llii- 
l)o(,|iiiii  jit.  rate  /<,  the  H.C.M.  is  ,!//'  l-.l/w  //*',  ami  (his  i«  dm-  In  tin- 
form;  /''and  the  How  of  momentum  conjointly,  that  in, 

M'p  -\-Ainp    /ir     />'    /a' 

ol'  J//'  |-  ,!/;)/'      /'' 


HO  l.hiUi  llio  (Mpi;i,l.ion  of  motion  is  not  allVctt'd.     Tlii;;  in  nf  i-inirM1  on 
Uici  Hii])posi|.ion  lha,l.  all  l.hn  u'ali-r  whii'h  ciilcrN  laKi-s  up  tin'  iiniiiuu. 

If  A1    0,  we.  <rc.|,  VJP  ..-•  Am/A/,  a.!id  M  is  a.  funi-limi  of  /.      If  \vr  i;ik«« 
(Ju's  rase,  \v<i  have  /)/     ;)/„((,  I  «/     /;)/,  if  /<  lie  eoiiM(an(,  HO  (|ia( 


If  //,  lii!  xoro,  (.hill,  is,  if  Mm  case  lie  the  lirsl.  Mlaleil  above, 


Miat  w,  jl/,,/-,,    (-!/„  I  . 

an  of  course  could  have  heen  slated  at  once,  since  (ho  (o(al  nionienlinu 
;il,  time  /  nmsl,  he  equal  to  the  initial  momentum. 

l'}\.  I.  t\  l.liin  uniform  llexilile  chain  of  small  links  is  lniii-c 
vertically  from  its  two  ends.  One  of  the  ends  is  (hen  let  .r,,  ;  (,,  jj,,,] 
the  tensile  force  at  the.  hi^hl,  where  the  clinin  passes  nve'r  fnun  the 
free  side  to  the  stationary  side. 

In  the  lirsl.  plaee,  there  is  110  tensile  force  in  (lie  chain  on  (lie  ^dc 
that  is  let  #i,  for  every  portion  is  at  each  instant  fallin»-  frirlv  nndn- 
j,'ravjl,y,  and  has  therefore  (he  same  downward  speed  and  acceforation. 
In  time  /  the  free  end  has  descended  a.  distance  },,ff'\  and  ac.piiivd  a 
speed  j<(  .//),  which  is  also  (he  speed  of  carh  part  of  the  i-ltain  between 
the  free  end  and  the  hi^hl.  If  It  lie  the  whole  length  of  (lie  chain, 
the  falling  side  has  lenu;Mi  t--\a,  while  (he  part  oi7  the  oth.-r  sidi-1 
which  is  .stationary,  has  length"/  )•  .Is,  and  is  therefore  increasiii"-  in' 
ItMiirtli  at  rate  ,',r. 
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Thus  mass  is  passing  across  from  the  falling  to  the  stationary  side 
at  rate  3cn»,  where.  <r  is  tho  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit  length,  and 
each  element  as  it  passes  across  has  its  downward  speed  destroyed. 
To  uttoct  this  upward  R.C.M.,  an  upward  pull  must  be  exerted  by  the 
lower  ond  of  tho  lixed  part  of  the  chain  of  amount  ?,o-y2,  since  this  is 
tho  momentum  produced  por  second.  Thus  (see  §"57)  on  the  fixed 
sit/a  fcho  toiiHi'Ic  force  at  the  biyht  is 


The  ^downward  pull  P  of  the  chain  on  the  support  of  the  fixed  end 
is  ^<ri/~t"-\-(/(r(/+l,K'):-(/(r/-+''l(r(j"t",  which  goes  on  increasing  with  t 
until  the  whole  chain  has  been  transferred  to  the  stationary  side. 
Just  before  this  transference  has  been  completed,  «  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  *J/>  and  t"-~--[{/t/,  so  that  P  is  now  almost  4g<rl.  The  tensile 
force  at  tho  bight  is  now  i2//oY,  and  becomes  suddenly  zero  as  the  last 
clement  passes  across,  when  P  at  the  same  instant  suddenly  sinks 
to  ty/trA 

Curtain  energy  changes  take  place,  but  these  we  shall  discuss  later. 

Ex.  f>.  A  chain  of  tho  sort  described  in  Ex.  4  is  piled  in  a  small 
heap  close  to  the  edge  of  a  table.  One  end  is  carried  vertically  up 
from  tho  table  over  a  smooth  horizontal  rod  at  a  distance  a,  and  down 
again  until  tho  free  end  hangs  slightly  below  the  edge  of  the  table  : 
to  find  the  motion  and  the  tensile  force  in  the  chain  at  the  rod. 

Lot  the  lower  end  be  at  a  distance  .r  below  the  edge  of  the  table  at 
time  (!,  the  rate  ,r  of  descent  of  the  end  is  the  speed  downward  of  all 
the  chain  on  that  side  of  the  rod.  The  momentum  is  therefore 
<r(tt  H-.r);/1,  and  tho  R.C.M.  i,s  tr (ft +  :>.'). v  +  cr.i''2.  The  first  of  these  terms 
is  tho  R.C.M.  for  the  part  of  the  chain  already  on  that  side,  the  second 
term  cr,/1-  is  the  R.O.M.  which  arises  from  the  addition  of  mass  which  is 
continually  taking  place  in  that  part  in  consequence  of  passage  of  the 
chain  from  the  upward  to  the  downward  moving  side. 

Tht!  vertical  part  on  the  other  side  B  of  the  rod  remains  of  length  a, 
for,  as  successive  elements  pass  the  rod,  equal  lengths  are  taken  from 
the  heap  and  set  it  into  upward  motion  of  speed  numerically  equal  to 
d: ;  for  tho  chain  being  inextonsible  must  have  the  same  speed  upward 
on  one  side;  that  it  has  downward  on  the  other.  Hence  the  lower  end 
of  the  part  B  where  it  joins  the  heap  is  (§  57)  under  tensile  force  cr#2. 

Now  let  7'j,  7'.,  be  the  tensile  force  at  the  upper  ends  of  A,  B 
respectively.  Then  the  part  .-I  is  pulled  upward  at  the  upper  end  by 
T{  and  downward  by  the  weight  </<r («+.?<')•  Momentum  is  added  to 
A  at  rate  tr.r2  because  of  the  addition,  at  rate  <r±,  of  matter  moving 
downwards  at  speed  :l:  The  upward  motion  of  each  element  at  the 
upper  end  of  B  is  changed  to  downward  motion  at  the  same  speed  by 
the  combined  downward"  action  of  T,  and  T2,  and  the  upward  reaction 


miimtesimai,  anci  mere  ne  nn  iri.ci.ion, 
The  equation  of  motion  of  A  is 


The  equation  of  motion  of  B  is 

cra.»=  71,,  —  ov<:2  —  r/rm. 

Now,  as  lias  been  stated,  if  the  length  of  chain  on  the  roil  be  very 
short  and  there  be  no  friction,  rJ\  may  IKJ  taken  an  equal  to  T.,,  and 
then  we  get  by  addition  of  the  two  equations 

cr  (2«  4-  .«)  .i'1  +  fr.tr  =  tfcr.v. 

The  left-hand  side  is  the  time-rate  of  change  of  (r(%n  +  .)•)•.!:  If  t.hon 
we  multiply  both  sides  by  (iJa-1-.r);/;,  and  drop  thy  common  factor  <r, 
we  get  by  integration 


where  ,r0  i.s  the  initial  value  of  .?.*. 

54.  Units  of  Force.  Dimensions.  In  wli.at  i'ollows,  varionn 
units  of  force  will  be  employed  when  numerical  results  arc 
to  be  obtained.  The  definitions  oil  these  will  be  assumed  to 
be  known  to  the  student.  Ii:  necessary,  he  may  consult 
CJhapter  I.  of  our  Elementary  Dijn«,micn.  In  numerical 
work,  gm.  om./sec2  placed  after  a  number  will  mean  that  the 
number  expresses  a  force,  which  has  been  evaluated  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  in  dynes;  lb.fi./w,<?  similarly  will  mean 
that  the  number  after  which  it  is  placed  expresses  a  i'orce 
in  poivndals.  The  number  expressing  the  force  can  then 
be  converted  into  that  for  any  other  system  of  units  by 
multiplication  by  the  ratio  obtained  by  substituting  in  this 
expression  the  numerical  value  of  each  old  unit  in  terms  of 
the  corresponding  new  unit.  Or,  putting  L,  M,  T  for  the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  whatever  these  may  be,  we 
may  write  the  force  as  N  .  LM  /  T2.  7J//Ta  is  called  the 
dimensional  formula  of  force.  Thus,  to  transform  from 
dynes  to  poundals  we  write  for  c.m.,  //./^0-4S  ;  for  (pn., 
lb./4>5%-6;  and  obtain,  if  N  be  the  number  of  dynes, 
NX  -00007233  for  the  number  of  poundals;  and  filially 
express  the  force  as  NX  '00007233  x  /./>.  ff./xrr". 


w.  Mia/viuioo  UA  JJUU.LCB  iiujjuii/iuucu.  ou  uueir  inertias  or 
Masses.  Tho  fact  that  bodies,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
resisted  by  fclio  air,  fall  with  the  same  acceleration,  proves 
that  tho  forces  of  attraction  at  a  given  place  on  different 
bod  i  UN  are  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies.  For 
ii'  //  be  the,  common  acceleration,  m1(  mz,  ...  the  masses 
of  tho  bodioH,  and  Fv  Fz,  ...  the  forces  of  gravity  upon 
tliuin,  we  have  F  "  F>  F. 

''     W1~m2~~m3~ 

The  .same  tiling  is  proved  by  Newton's  pendulum  experi- 
ment, in  which  bobs  of  different  masses,  supported  side  by 
side,  by  threads  of  the  name  length,  keep  pace  with  one 
another  when  vibrating  as  simple  pendulums.  [See  Ele- 
Dynamics.'] 


56.  Third  Law  of  Motion.  Discussion.  The  third  law  of 
motion  states  that  :  To  c-very  action  there  in  an  equal  and 
c.oiU-iurji  'reaction,  or  the  imitual  actions  of  two  bodies  are 
('([Hal  ((''iid  opposite. 

To  this  law  Newton  added  an  explanatory  statement,  a 
translation  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  Elementary 
.Dynamics;  but  in  spite  of  this  statement,  which  is  quite 
clear  and  definite,  the  law  has  been  often  misunderstood. 
What  the  law  asserts  is,  that  between  any  two  bodies  A 
and  B,  which  act  on  one  another,  there  exists  a  stress,  as 
it  has  been  called,  which  has  two  aspects,  one  of  which  is  a 
force  011  A,  the  other  which  is  an  equal  and  opposite  force 
on  B.  In  other  words,  if  a  body  B  produce  a  rate  of 
change  of  momentum  of  A,  there  is  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  but  opposite,  production  of  momentum  of  B  due  to  A. 

The  common  mistake  has  been  to  suppose  that  because 
the  reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  reaction,  one 
should  cancel  the  other.  This  they  would  do  if  they  were 
forces  applied  to  the  same  thing,  but  they  are  not.  The 
force  applied  to  A  produces  its  effect  without  interference 
irom  the  equal  and  opposite  force  which  exists  along  with 
it,  and  is  applied—  not  to  A—  but  to  B.  For  a  system 
including  bot/i.  A  and  R,  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
of  A  is  'balanced  by  that  of  B  when  the  effect  on  the 
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the  momentum  of  A  from  being  increased  and  that  oi' 
B  diminished  by  equal  amounts.  Money  passes  from  one. 
person  to  another  in  a  community,  a  person  A  receives 
money  from  a  person  B,  let  us  say.  There  is  a  transaction 
which  affects  every  two  persons  between  whom  money 
passes,  and  that  transaction  has  two  aspects — one  receives, 
the  other  parts  with  money.  These  aspects  are.  equal  and 
opposite,  but  for  neither  A  nor  H  is  the  transaction 
cancelled  by  the  fact  that  one  hands  over  and  tin;  other 
receives.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  community  is 
considered  rw  a  whole,  and  whether  or  not  there  be  trans- 
actions of:  a  financial  kind  between  the  community  con- 
sidered and  another,  the  totality  oi!  the  entirely  internal 
transactions  is  zero,  since  there  must  be  for  them  within 
the  system  exactly  as  much  handing  over  as  there  is  ol' 
receiving. 

This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  actions  of  the  different 
bodies  of  a  material  system  upon  one  another.  Tho 
momenta  of  some  bodies  are  increased,  those  of  other 
bodies  are  diminished,  and  for  the.  individual  bodies  these 
changes  are  perfectly  real,  though  the  total  momentum, 
S(/rwj)  say,  of  the  system  in  any  direction  remains  un- 
affected. To  change  that,  there  must  be  action  exerted 
on  the  bodies  of  the  system  by  those  of  some  other  system, 
and  there  again  there  is  equality  of  action  and  reaction, 
and  the  momentum  of  a  system  including  both,  these  systems 
is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  actions. 

57.  Action  and  Reaction  across  a  Surface  of  Contact  or 
across  an  Interface.  Action  and  reaction  are  best  considered 
as  exerted  across  a  surface  in  which  the  two  bodies  are 
in  contact,  as  for  example  the  surface  of  contact  of  two 
adjacent  links  in  a  stretched  chain.  One  link  is  pulled 
towards  one  end  of  the  chain,  the  olJiw  is  pulled  towards 
the  other  end,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  mode  of  rupture 
when  a  link  gives  way. 

Again,  consider  a  cross-section  in  a  carriage-coupling  or 
trace,  or  in  that  member  of  a  structure  called  a  1i<>,  which 
is  rmdor  stretch.  Let  A.R  (Fig.  25  (1))  be  the  section. 


The  portion  C  of  the  trace  or  tie  is  drawn  by  D  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the.  arrows  on  the  0  side  of  AB,  the 
portion  J)  is  drawn  by  C  as  shown  by  the  arrows  on  the  D 
side  of  An.  The  pulls  are  equal  and  opposite,  but  they  do 
not  cancel  out,  since  one  acts  on  the  matter  C,  the  other 
on  the  matter  J),  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  AB. 
Similarly,  at  the  cross-section  HF  a  similar  pair  of  sets 
of  pulls  exist,  winch  are  equal  and  opposite.  Thus  the 
portion  of  matter  7>, 
l.)otween  An  and  Kh\  is 
pulled  at  its  ends  and 
i,s  under  stretch. 

A  pillar,  or  that  mem- 
ber of  a  structure!  which 
JN  called  n  strut,  is  under 
thrust,  and  the  forces  at 
the  cross-sections  are  as 
shown  in  Fig.  25  (2). 
At  AH,  for  example,  J) 
is  pushed  by  C,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows  on  the  D  i?IG.  25  (1). 
side  of  AB,  and  C  is 
pushed  by  D,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  on  the  C  side  of  AB. 
Similarly,  thrust  of  equal  and  opposite  amount  is  exerted 
across  KF,  and  thus  the  matter  between  AB  and  EF  is 
under  compressing  forces  applied  at  its  ends. 

If  the  force  on  D,  in  either  case,  is  greater  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  motion  of  the  matter  D  will  take  place 
unless  the  difference  is  balanced  by  external  forces,  those 
due  to  gravity  for  example.  Equality  of  action  and  reaction 
does  not  provide  that  the  force  on  D  at  one  cross-section  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  on  D  at  the  other  ;  it  makes  certain, 
however,  that  the  two  aspects  of  the  stress  at  each  cross- 
section  shall  be  equal  and  opposite.  The  forces  at  different 
cross-sections  are  all  equal,  if  the  matter  between  is  unacted 
on  by  external  forces  and  does  not  suffer  change  of  motion 

The  agreement  oE  the  results  which  flow  from  the  third 
law  of  motion  with  those  of  experience  over  a  wide  range 
of  physical  phenomena,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  validity  ot 


FIG-  25  (2). 


58.  Action   and   Reaction   between    Bodies    at   a  Distance 
apart.     In  the  case  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
being  in  contact,  such  for  example  as  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
to  say  that  the  pull  exerted  by  the  sun  on  the  earth  is 
equal  to  the  pull  exerted  by  the  earth  on  the  sun  is  the 
only  way   of    expressing   the  law;    and    the   validity   of 
the  law   is  here  again  to  be  regarded  as  established  by 
the  agreement  of  theoretical  results  with  observation  and 
experience.     That  the  force  on  the  earth  and  the  equal  and 
opposite  force  on  the  sun  are    here  referred  to  as  pull* 
is   not  material ;   the  earth    may,  in   consequence  of   the 
presence  of  the  sun  in  the  gravitational  field  (whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  gravitation),  be  punkad  toward   tlio 
sun,  and  in  the  same  way  the  sun  pushed  toward  the  earth. 
The  material  fact,   which   is.  beyond   cavil,   is   that   each 
body    experiences    a    force    toward    the    other,    and    that 
these   forces  are   equal   and   opposite,    and    that   fact   re- 
mains whatever  mode  of  speech  is  adopted  regarding  it. 

59.  Centre  of  Mass  (or  Centroid)  of  a  Body  or  System.     It- 
will  be  convenient  to  define  here  the  centre  of  inertia,  or 

.centre  of  mass  (or  shortly,  the  centroid)  of  a  system  of 
particles,  and  deduce  some  of  its  properties.  Let  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  be  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates, 
and  denote  the  coordinates  of  the  first,  of  mass  m.,,  by  xl} 
yl,  zt,  of  the  second,  of  mass  m2,  by  «2,  ?/2,  %„,  and  so  on. 
Then  the  centroid  of  the  system  is  the  point  whoso  co- 
ordinates are  given  by  the  equations 


^  +  771-.J  +  .  .  . 

=  ~Y?^7T  '     (%) 


{   ; 


that  is  the  ^-coordinate  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products 
m^,  m2a32,  ...,  obtained  by  multiplying  each  mass  by  its 
distance  from  the  plane  of  ijz,  divider!  by  tlie  sum  of  the 
masses,  and  similarly  for  the  y-  and  .^-coordinates.  Thus 


icli  coordinate  IN  the  mean,  when  account  is  taken  01  the 
uisses,  oi!  the  corresponding  coordinates  of  the  particles. 

The  student  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  by  changing  the 
I'igin  and  turning  the  axes  of  coordinates  round  through 
ny  angle,  that  the  centroid  as  thus  determined  is  a  definite 
oinfc  in  space,  the  position  of  which  depends  only  on  the 
ositions  of  the  particles  and  not  at  all  on  the  choice  of 
xes.  The  equations  therefore  enable  us  to  define  the 
entroid  as  that  point  the  distance  of  which  from  any 
lane  whatever  fixed  in  space  is  the  average  distance  of  the 
•articles  from  that  plane. 

We  do  not  here  devote  space  to  the  calculation  of  the 
lositions  of  centroid  s  for  different  bodies  :  such  calculations 
orm  properly  a  chapter  of  the  Integral  Calculus.  The 
tuclent  is  referred  to  Gibson's  Calculus,  §  137,  and  to 
Ux.  7,  Exercises  XXX.,  of  the  same  work. 

60.   Properties  of  Centroid.     External  and  Internal  Forces. 

Differentiating  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  of  last  section, 
)y  which  x,  y,  z  are  defined,  we  get,  using  the  abridged 
lotation  there  indicated, 


2m   '  ......... 

ffld  putting  M  for  Sm, 

Mx  =  ^(mxl     My  =  I,(my),    Mz=^(mz)  .......  (2) 

Now,  on  the  right  in  each  case  we  have  the  total  mo- 
mentum of  the  system  of  particles  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  referred  to,  and  on  the  left  the  momentum  in  that 
direction  which  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass 
of  the  system  would  have  if  it  moved  with  the  centroid. 
Hence,  if  the  momentum  of  the  system  in  any  direction  is 
zero,  the  centroid  has  no  motion  in  that  direction. 

Again  differentiating,  we  obtain 

Ms  =  I,(mz),    ......  (S) 


which  asserts  that  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  of  the 
particle  just  referred  to  as  moving  with  the  centre  of  mass, 
is  for  every  direction  equal  to  the  total  rate  of  change 


or  momentum  or  t/ne  system.  rsuw 
equations  of  motion  of  a  particle  (§  53),  and  writing  for 
X,  F,  #  in  the  equations  of  any  particle  Xe  +  Xi,  Ye+Yi} 
Ze  +  Zi,  where  Xc  denotes  the  force  on  the  particle,  in  the 
direction  of  x,  produced  by  matter  external  to  the  system,' 
and  Xi  the  corresponding  force  on  the  same  particle  pro- 
duced by  the  other  particles  of  the  system,  we  have  for 
the  equations  of  motion, 


my  =  Ye  +  Yit    inz  =  Zc+Zi  .....  .  .  (4) 

Writing  the  equations  for  all  the  particles  in  this  way 
and  equating  the  sum  of  the  left-hand  sides  of  the 
^-equations  to  the  sum  of  the  right-hand  sides,  and  doing 
the  same  for  the  other  axes,  we  get 

2(ma;)  =  2Zfi)     2(m#)  =  27c,     2(m2)  =  2£e,  ......  (5) 

for  the  sums  2.X";,  EFj,  2£j  must  each  vanish,  since  the 
contribution  to  each  of  the  forces  Xi}  Yi}  Zi}  on  the  particle 
considered,  made  by  any  other  particle,  is  accompanied 
by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  on  the  latter,  which  comes 
into  the  account  when  the  equations  of  motion  are  added. 

Hence  we  have  the  very  important  result  that  if  no 
forces  from  without  act  on  the  particles  of  the  system, 
that  i  s  i  f  2Ze  =  0,  2  7C  =  0,  S£c  =  0,  we  have 

£  =  0,    2/  =  0,    1  =  0;     ..................  (6) 

and  therefore  we  get  by  integration 

x  =  at  +  e>    y  =  bt+f,    z  =  ct+g,    ............  (7) 

where  a,  b,  c,  e,  /,  y  are  constants  ;  that  is  the  centroid 
moves  with  constant  component  velocities  a,  b,  c  in  a 
straight  line. 

We  see  moreover  that  if  external  forces  do  act  on  the 
system  of  particles,  the  internal  forces  cannot  affect  the 
motion  of  the  centroid.  Thus  if,  for  example,  a  shell 
bursts  in  the  air,  the  motion  of  the  centroid  is  sensibly 
the  same  just  after  the  explosion  as  before,  except  so  far  as 
the  gas  into  which  the  powder  is  changed  has  been  affected 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  motion  of  the  centroid 
of  the  solid  casing  which  contained  the  powder  sustains 


little  or  no  change  in  its  motion,  since  the  increased  action 
of  t-hc  air  on  the  matter  now  in  fragments  is  practically 
noo-ligible.  We  shall  find  many  other  examples  in  what 
I'ollowH. 

61.  Newton's  Law  of  Equal  and  Opposite  Activities.  In  a 
whMium  appended  to  the  third  law  of  motion  Newton 
tfiyoH  {mother  view  of  action  and  reaction.  To  understand 
this  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  forces  exerted  in 
opposite  directions  across  a  cross- section  of  a  tie  or  strut 
($  57).  Lot  F  denote  the  force  exerted  by  the  matter  C, 
which  is  on  one  side  of  the  section  AB,  on  the  matter 
I)  on  the  other  side;  then  —F  is  the  force  exerted  by  D 
on  C  aerosH  the  same  section.  Let  now  the  cross-section 
be  in  motion  with  speed  v  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn 
Ironi  (7  to  D.  Then  we  may  call  the  product  Fv  the 
action  ol:  G  on  D.  The  reaction  of  D  on  C  is  now  —Fv, 
am!  is  equal  and  opposite  to  Fv.  The  product  Fv  is  what 
wo  shall  call  in  future  a  rate  of  working,  or  an  activity., 
id  is  the  rate  at  which  work  is  being  done  by  C.  On 
this  obher  hand,  while  0  advances  at  the  section  AB,  D 
thero  recedes,  and  work  Fv  is  done  on  D,  that  is  D  does 
work  —Fv  on  C. 

In  the  saine  way,  when  a  piece  of  matter  is  acted  on 
by  force  tho  matter  reacts  on  the  agent.  The  reaction 
may  be  duo  only  to  the  inertia  of  the  body ;  and  the 
reaction  on  the  agent,  when  the  acceleration  produced  is 
what  it  is  agreed  shall,  be  the  unit  of  acceleration,  and 
there  are  no  resistances  such  as  friction  to  be  overcome,  is 
the  proper  measure  of  the  inertia  of  the  body.  It  may 
therefore  be,  as  it  is  sometimes,  called  the  Inertia-resistance 
of  the  body. 

And  everywhere,  when  matter  has  force  applied  to  it, 
there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  force  applied  to  the  agent; 
and  therefore,  if  we  regard  the  acting  forces  on  any  system 
an  one  group,  and  the  reacting  forces  as  another  group, 
these  two  groups  of  forces  if  applied  together  to  the 
flame  body  or  system  would  give  zero  rate  of  change  of 


(or  the  W..N  r/,  /m/o,  exerted  on  tho  earth  in  consequence 
of  the.  existence  of  tho  HUH  in  tho  gravitational  field,  or 
whatever  tho  cause  oi'  tho  action  may  be)  there  is  work 
done,  on  the  earth  win  in  the  earth  moves  in  the  direction  of 
Urn  attraction ;  the  attraction  (.lien  does  positive  work;  1.1m 
earth,  by  tho  resistance,  which  its  inertia  odors,  and  which 
is  overcome,  doi'N  ju^itivd  woi'k.  rrii(1,  two  ratt'N  ol'  wnrk- 
in^,  tliab  by  the  I'orce-  and  tliat  by  the  reHiNtanee,  are.  wpuvl 
and  cjp]io.si(,<\  And  HO  1'or  airy  complex  of  forcew  applied  to 
a  material  Hy.ste.m. 

62.  Theory  of  Work.  Units  of  Work.  The  work  done  by 
a  i'oreo  in  any  di,splae,e,ment  ol;  a  Ixu'ly  ae.ttYd  on,  or  as  wo 
may  put  it,  in  any  diHplaee.numt  oi'  tho  point,  or  ])lac.e  of 
application  ol'  a  Force  to  a  body  (generally  some,  particle  or 
part  oF  the  .system),  is  nujanured  by  (,he.  product  ol  the  force 
into  the  c(jmponej»t  o!'  the  displac.tMnent,  in  the  direction  of 
the.  Force.  Thus,  i(!  the.  displacement  in  From  A  to  /?,  and 
the  force,  supposed  ol'  constant  amount  during  tin;  dis- 
placement, act  in  the.  direction  A(>,  the.  work  done  by  (.lie 
Force  in  the  displacement  is  ./'T.  A  1$  cos  L  HA(-~~  Jf1n  cos  0, 
if  ,s'  =  yt/y  and  ti=L.KA(1.  In  any  finite  displacement, 

under  a  variable  force,,  the  work  done  is  I  A1  cos  0.  t?«,  where 

0  is  the  anisic  between  tho  directions  of  r/.s1  ,<md  ./''  wlien 
the.  ste.p  ol"  displacement  <{n  is  l)ein^  taken,  and  the  integral 
is  taken  alonu;1  i/h(!  wliole  dis])lace.men(..  It  is  not  necessary 
that  these  directions  should  remain  the  same,  tlmmo-hont 
tho  displacement.  Tims  the  work  done  in  a,  displacement 
alontjj  any  curve,  alonjr  which  tho  Force  acts  at  each  stop, 

is   f/<Y<k 

If  /•,  in,  it.  be  the  direction-cosines,  and  X,  F,  Z  the. 
components  of  F,  and  /.',  '»i',  '»'  the  diT-tH'.tion-cosines,  and 
<!.r,  ((.t/,  <ls  the  components  of  <Ln,  then  (see  $  (i) 

.Poos  (9 .  (fa  =  F(ll'+mui?  +  ')i-u')  d*  =  Xtlr  + 


Hence  ^cos  0.  tte  =  (Arcfe+  Ydy  +  Zds\    ..........  (1) 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  for  the  whole  finite  dis- 
placement. 

When  the  chosen  unit  of  force  acts  over  a  displacement 
oil  unit  distance  in  its  own  direction  unit  of  work  is  done. 
Thus  a  force  of  1  dyne  in  a  displacement  of  1  centimetre 
does  the  c.G.s.  unit  of  work,  the  erg.  A  force  equal  to 
that  of  gravity  on  a  pound  of  matter  does  work  of  amount 
1  foot-pound  in  a  displacement  of  1  foot;  and  so  on  for 
other  units.  [For  further  particulars  as  to  units  of  work 
see  Elementary  Dynamics.] 

Again,  if  ,s  be  the  rate  of  displacement  at  any  instant, 
the  product  Ft  cos  Q  is  the  time-rate  of  working,  or,  as  it 
in  often  called,  the  activity.  For  this  we  may  write  also 
Xw  +  Yy  4-  Zz.  The  whole  work  done  in  any  interval  of 
time  t  is,  if  A  be  the  activity, 


(2) 


where  the  integral  is  taken  over  the  interval  of  time  t. 

The  unit  of  activity  is  that  rate  of  working  in  which 
unit  of  work  is  done  per  unit  of  time,  e.g.  one  erg  per 
second  is  the  C.G.s.  unit  of  activity.  Another  is  one  foot- 
pound per  second  (f.p.s.),  still  another  is  550  foot-pounds  per 
•second,  or,  which  is  the  same,  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 
This  last  unit  is  called  a  horse-power,  and  is  based  on 
estimates  made  by  James  Watt  for  use  in  deciding  the 
power  of  steam-engines  required  for  different  practical 
purposes. 

The  dimensional  formula  for  work  and  energy  is  that  of 
force  x  displacement,  or  ML'2T~2.  The  dimensional  formula 
for  activity  is  that  of  work/time,  or  ML"T~-\  The  mode  of 
using  such  formulae  for  change  of  units  has  been  explained 
in  §  54. 

63.  Active  and  Inactive  Forces.  Now  consider  any 
system  of  forces  acting  on  a  material  system  ;  the  forces 
are  partly  internal  forces  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  system,  and  partly  forces  exerted  on  its  parts  by  matter 


outside  the  system.  For  the  system  as  a  whole  the  former 
forces  constitute  what  has  sometimes  been  called,  not 
quite  properly,  an  equilibrating  system :  they  produce  no 
change  of  the  total  momentum  in  any  direction,  but  they 
produce  relative  displacements  of  the  parts.  Hence,  in 
estimating  the  effects  of  the  forces  in  changing  the  momen- 
tum of  the  system,  we  may  disregard  the  whole  group 
of  internal  forces.  Not  so,  however,  when  we  consider  the 
work  done  by  the  different  individual  forces.  The  works 
done  by  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  between  a  pair  of 
particles  do  not  necessarily  give  a  zero  sum.  For  example, 
consider  two  particles  united  by  a  stretched  band  of  india- 
rubber.  Neglecting  any  force  necessary  to  set  the  matter 
of  the  band  in  motion,  or  to  change  its  motion,  we  see  that 
there  are  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  by  the  band 
to  the  particles,  on  which  act  also  in  general  other  forces. 
Let  each  particle  be  displaced  towards  the  other,  one 
particle,  A,  a  distance  a,  and  the  other,  B,  a  distance  b. 
If  F  be  the  force  on  A ,  —  F  is  the  force  on  B.  The  dis- 
placement a,  is  in  the  direction  of  F,  the  other,  b,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  a 
negative  displacement.  Whatever  the  other  forces  do,  F 
does  work  Fit.,  ~F  does  work  (—F)x(  —  b}  =  Fb)  and  the 
whole  work  done  by  these  two  forces  is  F(a  +  &) ;  and  so, 
even  if!  the  displacements  were  equal,  which  they  are  not 
necessarily,  the  work  of  these  forces  would  not  be  zero, 
but  2 Fa.  Or,  to  take  an  example  from  the  dynamics  of 
extended  bodies,  two  carriages  of  a  train  are  in  contact  by 
their  buffers.  If  one  carriage  is  urged  against  the  other, 
as  for  example  in  stopping  the  train,  the  buffer  springs 
are  compressed  in  opposite  directions,  but  the  work  done 
in  compressing  one  spring  lias  the  same  sign  as  the  work 
done  in  compressing  the  other,  and  the  two  quantities  of 
work  must  be  added  together. 

If,  however,  instead  of  an  elastic  band  between  two 
particles,  we  had  a  connection  of  invariable  length,  then 
whatever  small  displacement  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
link  one  end  sustained,  would  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  equal  displacement  of  the  other  end  in  the  same 
direction.  Hence,  if  eoual  and  oDDOsite  forces  were  armKed 


by  the  link  along  its  length  to  the  particles,  work  would 
be  done  on  the  particle  at  one  end  by  the  bar,  and  by  the 
particle  at  the  other  end  on  the  bar,  and  these  works, 
having  opposite  signs  and  the  same  numerical  value,  would 
cancel  one  another. 

We  have  therefore  to  distinguish  in  considering  work 
done,  not  between  internal  and  external  forces,  but  between 
forces  which  do  work  and  those  which  do  none  —  between 
active  forces  and  inactive  forces.  Denoting  the  components, 
parallel  to  the  axes,  of  the  force  F  acting  on  a  particle 
of  the  system  by  X,  Y,  Z,  and  supposing  the  particle  to 
sustain  any  small  displacement  of  components  Sx,  Sy,  Sz 
parallel  to  the  axes,  then  the  work  done  by  F  in  the 
displacement  is  X8x+  YSy  -\-ZSz.  If,  similarly,  all  the 
particles  are  displaced,  the  work  §W  done  is  the  sum  of 
all  such  expressions  as  that  just  found,  that  is 


In  the  sum  on  the  right  no  component  of  the  inactive 
forces  appears,  since  each  of  these  must  appear  twice  in 
equal  and  opposite  contributions  to  d  W. 

64.  Constant  and  Varying  Constraints.  The  displacement 
(Sx,  oy,  8s)  of  the  specimen  must  be  such  a  displacement  as 
the  conditions  of  the  system,  as  they  exist  at  time  t,  permit. 
With  this  restriction  it  may  be  any  displacement  that  can 
be  imagined.  It  is  therefore  .  called  an  arbitrary  displace- 
ment. In  their  motions  the  particles  may  fulfil  conditions 
of  constraint,  which  may  or  may  not  be  expressed  by 
equations.  For  example,  the  particles  may  constitute  what 
is  called  a  rigid  body,  that  is  they  may  fulfil  the  condition 
of  invariability  of  their  relative  positions  and  distances, 
however  the  body  which  they  compose  may  be  displaced 
or  turned.  This  condition  is  not  directly  expressed  by 
equations,  but  only,  as  we  shall  see  later,  gives  a  certain 
form  to  the  equations  of  motion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  system  may  be  under  varying 
conditions  of  constraint,  so  that  at  the  time  t  +  dt,  the 
conditions  may  have  changed  from  those  which  held  at 
time  t.  Thus  the  arbitrary  displacement  Sx,  Sy,  Sz,  though 
possible  under  the  conditions  which  hold  at  the  instant  t, 


y  Ui   umjjJLebi;uiJumj.u 
sustain  in  its  motion. 

Whatever  the  conditions  of  constraint  may  be,  their 
fulfilment  involves  the  application  to  each  particle  of  forces 
of  constraint,  over  and  above  the  forces  which  are  applied 
by  external  bodies,  or  by  particles  of  the  system  so  distant 
from  any  particle  considered  as  not  to  have  any  influence 
on  its  constraint.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  in  the 
chapter  on  General  Dynamics. 

65.   General  Variational  Equation  of  Work.    Theory  of  Energy. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  a  particle  give 

^{m(x8x+ySy+zSs)}  =  'Z(XSx+YSy-\-ZSis)  .......  (1) 

This  is  not  a  mere  identity,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  components  of  acceleration  of  every  particle  appear  on 
the  left,  while  all  the  corresponding  forces  for  each  particle 
do  not  appear  on  the  right.  The  inactive  forces  have 
disappeared,  those  applied  from  the  outside,  each  by  itself, 
on  account  of  its  zero  amount  of  work,  and  those  mutual 
actions  within  the  system  which  do  no  work,  in  pairs. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  when  we  have  to 
find  the  motion  of  a  particular  particle,  all  the  force  on  that 
particle,  whether  of  external  origin  or  arising  from  the 
constraints  to  which  the  system  is  subjected,  must  be  taken 
account  of. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  an  arbitrary  displacement 
(Sx,  Sy,  Sz)  ;  now  let  the  displacement  considered  be  the 
actual  displacement  sustained  in  the  interval  dt  by  the 
specimen  particle  in  the  motion.  Thus,  instead  of  Sx,  §y, 
'  Sz,  we  have  components  of  displacement,  which  we  shall 
usually  denote  by  dx,  dy,  dz  (reserving  the  symbol  8  for 
arbitrary  changes)  an-1  which  have  the  values  asdt,  y  dt, 
zdt  respectively.  Then  (1)  becomes,  if  we  denote  active 
forces  by  Xa,  etc., 


°r  2{™>(&  +  P+P)  =  2(Xait+7a$  +  Za*)  .......  (2) 


The  expression       I S { m (xz  -f-  yl  +  £2) } , 


UJL  wiuuu  we  nave  idie  umie-rtiue  ui  vtiuabiuu  oil  tae  iero- 
hand  side  of  the  last  equation,  is  called  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  .system.  We  shall  usually  denote  it  by  T.  In 
consequence  of  possessing  kinetic  energy,  the  system  can 
do  work  on  other  bodies,  losing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  its 
motion  in  doing  so,  and  the  work  so  done  will,  as  can 
be  seen  by  (2),  be  equal  to  the  work  done  on  the  system 
in  building  up  the  kinetic  energy  ;  so  that  the  kinetic 
energy  is  a  real  and  useful  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in 
creating  it. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  indeed  in  almost  all 
those  witli  which  we  have  to  deal  in  nature,  the  expression 
on  the  right  of  (2)  is  derivable  from  a  function  F  of  the 
coordinates  of  the  particles  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
V  be  such  a  function,  if  one  exists,  that 

-dV=2(Xadx+Yady  +  Zadx)  ..............  (3) 

Here  —dV  is  understood  to  be  a  perfect  differential  of  a 
single-valued  function  of  the  coordinates  of  the  particles,  or 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  for  the  specification  of  the 
work  done  in  the  displacements  considered.  The  meaning 
of  a  perfect  differential  is  explained  in  Gibson's  Calculus, 
§§  94,  165  ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that,  for  all 
displacements  for  which  V  thus  exists,  the  work  done  by 
the  forces  Xa,  Ya,  Za,  in  the  transference  of  the  system 
from  one  given  configuration  to  another,  is  independent  of 
the  paths  followed  by  the  particles  in  the  passage,  that  is 
the  excels  of  the  initial  value,  of  V  above  the  final  value 
depends  only  on  the,  initial  and  final  coordinates. 
From  (3)  we  obtain 

-~  =  2(A^+Frtv/+^0),  ................  (4) 

so  that  (2)  becomes,  when  T  is  written  for  the  kinetic  energy, 


=       ........................  (5) 

or  T+F=/tJ 

where  h  is  a  constant. 

V  is  usually  called  the  potential  energy  of  the  system 
and  T+  V  its  total  energy.     Here  the  system  is  supposed 


acting,  so  that  the  forces  concerned  are  only  internal  forces  ; 
the  kinetic  energy  is  also  in  strictness  that  of  all  the  bodies 
of  the  system.  In  some  cases,  for  example  that  of  a  stone 
falling  to  the  earth  or  a  planet  moving  under  the  sun's 
attraction,  the  changes  of  motion  of  the  larger  body  —  the 
earth  in  the  former  case,  the  sun  in  the  latter  —  are  so  small 
that  the  corresponding  variations  of  the  kinetic  energy  is 
left  out  of  account,  and  we  refer  to  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  as  of  the  stone  or  the  planet  ;  but  this  reference  to 
only  one  of  the  bodies  is  not  quite  just,  and  the  results, 
though  accurate  in  a  high  degree,  are  not  absolutely  correct. 
If  the  system  is  not  uninfluenced  by  other  systems,  and 
also  if  all  the  forces  tire  not  related  to  the  potential  energy, 
we  may  be  able  to  refer  part  of  the  sum  on  the  right  of  (4) 
to  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  under  consideration, 
while  leaving  the  remainder  under  the  sign  of  summation  as 
above.  Thus  we  may  write 

Y'dy  +  Z'ds) 
eds),  ....(6) 


where  X',  Y',  Z'  are  the  components  of  an  active  force  which 
exists  within  the  system,  but  has  no  relation  to  the  potential 
energy,  and  Xe,  Ye>  Ze  are  components  of  force  on  a  specimen 
particle  exerted  by  matter  outside  the  system.  We  obtain 


where  T  and  V  on  the  left  refer  to  the  limited  system  under 
consideration.  Thus  we  see  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
energy  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  work  is 
done.  011  the  system  by  the  forces  which  arise  from  matter 
outside  the  system,  by  external  forces  as  we  call  them,  and 
by  the  forces,  if  such  there  be,  which  exist  within  the  system 
and  are  unrelated  to  any  energy-function.  As  a  rule,  no 
forces  of  the  latter  kind,  except  frictional  forces  (867),  at 
present  excluded,  have  to  be  taken  account  of.  A  system 
on  which  external  forces  do  not  act  we  shall  call  a  sflf- 
contained  system. 


will  be  found  dealt  with  in  §  07  below.  They  always  resist 
the  relative  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  and  so 
diminish  the  energy. 

66.  Forces  as  Derivatives  of  Potential  Energy.  The  expres- 
sion for  V  as  a  rule  will  not  contain  the  coordinates  of  all 
the  particles  of  the  system,  but  as  usually  known  will 
suffice  only  to  enable  the  forces  on  certain  parts,  into  which 
the  system  is  divided,  to  be  found.  For  such  parts  of  the 
system  the  forces  which  are  derivable  from  the  function  V 
will  be  found  by  the  relations 

Z--^      7-  -57     Z--^-'         '      m 

-"-    -  ~        ;  1     -  ~        ,          &  -  0         .............  \i  ) 

dx  dx  ^z 

and  in  the  most    eneral  case  we  shall  have 


%a  ~  ~  ^T  +  X' 


..... 
,.  \ 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  set  of  forces  acting 
at  a  point  x,  y,  z.  A  similar  set  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing 
for  each  part  of  the  body,  and  the  coordinates  in  each  case 
are  those  of  the  point  at  which  the  forces  are  regarded  as 
applied  —  the  point  of  application  of  the  force. 

The  differential  coefficients  —'dV/'dx,  ...  axe  partial,  that 
is  the  differentiations  are  carried  out  in  each  case  with 
reference  to  the  variable  (x,  say)  indicated,  supposed  appear- 
ing in  the  expression  for  V  either  explicitly  or  through 
given  functions  of  the  coordinates,  while  the  other  variables 
(y  and  z)  are  kept  unvaried.  If  he  has  any  difficulty,  the 
student  should  here  read  £§  89-91  of  Gibson's  Calculus. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  we  write  T  in  the  form  $1,(mvz) 
we  have  for  any  coordinates  x,  y,  z,  when  there  are  no 
external  forces  and  none  underivable  from  V, 


_,  v 

=--5-,  Slm-u—  )=—  —  ,  2(  inv~  =  —  -~-.    (3) 
3x       \      DyJ          cty       \       ?>z/          3z        ' 

Here  the  v  of  each  part  of  the  equation  is  regarded  as  a 


which,  if  the  variables  were  made  explicit,  we  should  have  T 
equal  to  the  function  -  V  of  the  coordinates  together  with 
the  constant  h.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  forces  thus 
obtained  are  those  only  of  the  field  of  force  in  which  the 
part  considered  is  placed,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reactions  of  fixed  guides  or  with  other  inactive  forces. 

The  following  are  examples  of  partial  differentiation  : 

Ex.  1.  V=tLJ'J.vi+yi+zi.  This  is  the  case  of  a  repulsive  force 
directed  from  the  origin  towards  the  point  .?.',  >/,  s,  and  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  r  =  *s/.ra+y-  +  *1!.  We  have 

_  3  F_  fiw  _  ,T.r_      _  c)  F_  M/  _  y'tj      _  3  F_  p  _  ,rz 
"d.v  ~  r:'        r'2'         c)?/      ?•'<*        r5'         ~dz     r5        ?•'"' 

.,    ,  3F,    3F,    3F        T7 

so  that  .17  -,3—  +v/v=r—  +  2-5-  =  -  I  , 

a?-     •'  G//        oz 

as  might  hava  been  written  down  at  once  from  E  tiler's  theorem 
[Gibson's  Calculus,  §  158,  2]. 

Ao-nin  'd2F          ''2 

Again'  -9^=^- 

so  that  +         -o 

80tnat  3.^  +  3/+3^  ~u> 

Ex.  2.  ZT=$wi(r2+7al92).  Tliis  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  planet  of 
mass  in,  when  at  a  point  in  its  orbit  for  which  the  radius-vector  is  v 
and  the  vectorial  angle  Q.  The  speed  along  the  radius-vector  is  r,  and 
the  speed  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  is  rO  (see  §  11  above). 
We  have 


The  coordinate  6  is  in  this  case  absent  from  the  expression  for  the 
kinetic  energy,  but  if  it  had  been  present  the  fact  that  r  for  every 
point  of  the  path  is  a  function  of   6  would  not  have   affected  the 
differentiation  with  respect  to  r. 
The  student  should  notice  that  here 

d'dT    -dT        ,..      A.. 

"77  ^  -  ^~  —  m  (''  -  rv\ 

at  or     or        ^  ' 

that  is  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  in  the  direction  outwards 
along  the  radius-vector.  The  expression  on  the  left  belongs  to  a 
theory  which  we  shall  explain  and  illustrate  later.  Again,  to  illus- 


d(mr'*d)/dt.     We  have 


This  is  the  rate  of  change  of  angular  momentum  of  the  planet  about 
the  origin,  which  must  vanish  if  no  force  transverse  to  the  radius- 
vector  act  upon  the  body. 

67.  Work  spent  in  overcoming  Friction.  Dissipative  Forces. 
So  far  we  have  supposed  that  frictional  resistances  to  the 
motion  of  the  system  do  not  exist;  and  the  theory  of  energy 
explained  above  is  not  applicable  without  correction  "to 
systems  in  which  friction  is  present  —  dissipative  system*  as 
they  are  often  called.  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed 
that  work  done  against  friction  —  unlike  that  done  against 
inertia-resistance  —  was  without  equivalent  ;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Joule  have  shown  that  when  work  is  so  done  an 
amount  of  heat  proportional  to  the  work  expended  is 
generated;  and  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  which  was 
worked  out  mainly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  proves  that  under  certain  ideal  conditions  the  heat 
so  generated  can  be  made  to  do  an.  amount  of  work  equal 
to  that  expended.  Thus  the  heat  generated  is  the  energy- 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  overcoming  friction.  The 
laws  of  friction  are  stated  in  §  201. 

The  equations  written  above  can  be  modified  so  as  to 
include  frictional  or  dissipative  forces.  Let,  as  before, 
Xa,  Ya,  Za  be  the  component  forces  actually  applied  to  the 
particle  chosen  for  consideration,  and  Xf,  Yf,  Zf,  be  the 
frictional  or  dissipative  parts  of  these,  and  so  for  other 
particles.  Then,  for  the  system,  we  have 

2{m(x  Sx  +  y  Sy+z  oY)}  =  E(Za  fo+  Ya  8y  +  Za  6V) 

-S(Z,fe  H-F^y  +  ^fe),  ...(1) 

where  only  the  active  non-frictional  forces  are  included  in 
the  first  expression  on  the  right.  If,  now,  we  can  write, 
as  before, 


where  dx,  dy,  dz  are  the  components  of  the  actual  displace- 
ment of  the  system  in  the  element  of  time  dt,  and  —  dV  IK 


have 


).  ...(2) 

On  the  right  we  have  first  the  rate  at  which  the  energy 
of  the  system  is  being  increased  by  the  action  of  external 
systems,  and  in  the  second  line  the  rate  at  which  the  sum 
of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  system  is  being 
diminished  by  the  dissipative  forces.  If  forces  of  the  sort 
referred  to  in  §  65,  and  denoted  there  by  accented  letters, 
exist,  a  term  must  be  included,  as  there  explained,  to 
represent  their  activity.  The  differentiation  on  the  left 
with  respect  to  t  is  total,  that  is  it  includes  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  quantity  differentiated,  arising  through  the  rates  of 
change  of  the  coordinates,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  change 
(if  such  there  be)  clue  to  the  explicit  appearance  of  t  in 
the  expression  of  the  quantity. 

68.  Meaning  of  Solution  of  a  Dynamical  Problem.     It  is  to 

be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  a  dynamical  problem 
consists  in  expressing  the  coordinates  which  determine  the 
configuration  of  the  system  at  any  time  as  explicit  functions 
of  the  time  and  of  the  initial  coordinates  and  the  initial 
velocities.  The  simple  result  expressed  in  (7),  §60,  is  an 
example  in  point. 

The  function  V  has  been  assumed  to  be  an  explicit 
function  of  the  coordinates  only  ;  but  it  may  also  be  an 
explicit  function  of  the  time  /,  as  well  as  of  the  coordinates 
for  that  time.  This  more  general  case  will  be  dealt  with 
later.  (See  Chapter  XI.,  where  the  integration  of  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  material  system  is  more  fully 
considered.) 

69.  Angular  Momentum.     Rotational  Motion.     It  is  con- 
venient to  consider  here  another  application  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  namely  to  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a  system 
about  a  straight  line,  or  axis  as  we  shall  call  it,  given  in 
position.     In  the  first  place,  let  a  single  particle  P  of  mass  m 
be  moving  at  the  instant  considered  along  the  lino  PQ  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper  with  speed  v,  and  let  0  be  the  point  in 


FIG.  26. 


wincn  an  axis  at  rignt  angles  to  that  plane  intersects  it.  11 
p  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  0  on  PQ, 
the  product  mvp  is  called  the  moment  of  momentum  or 
the  a-nfjular  momentum  of  the  particle  about  the  axis. 
Taking  first  the  speed  v  and  the  perpendicular  p  as  both 
positive,  we  attach  the  positive  or  negative  sign  to  the 
product  according  as  the  radius-vector  OP  appears  to  an 
observer,  regarding  the  motion 
as  here  shown  to  be  turning  y 
as  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  26) 
with  the  motion  of  P  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  hands 
of  a  watch  appear  to  turn,  or 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  product  mvp  is  twice 
the  rate  oif  description  of  area 
by  the  radius-vector  just  refer- 
red to  multiplied  by  m.  For 
let  the  particle  go  from  P  to 
Q  in  time  dt,  then  the  radius- 
vector  sweeps  over  the  area  of  the-  small  triangle.  POQ, 
which  is  clearly  kpvdt  by  the  diagram.  Hence  vp  is  twice 
the  rate  of  description  of  area. 

Now  at  P  resolve  the  velocity  into  two  components  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper — we  suppose  for  the  present  that 
there  is  no  component  perpendicular  to  the  paper.  Let  the 
^-component  be  x,  the  ^/-component  y.  The  student  can 
easily  convince  himself  from  the  diagram  that  by  the  con- 
struction there  given, 

area  P072-area  P0£=area  POQ, 
that  is  th at  m(yx  —  xy)  =  mvp. 

Now  myx  is  the  angular  momentum  about  the  axis 
through  0  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  xOy  and  due  to 
the  component  velocity  y,  while  mu;y  is  that  due  to  the 
component  x,  and  the  signs  are  chosen  according  to  the 
convention  stated  above. 

If  the  axis  be  not,  as  it  is  taken  here,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  motion,  we  resolve  the  momentum  into 
two  components  in  a  plane  containing  the  line  of  motion 


at  tne  instant  ana  parallel  to  tne  given  axis,  taiang  one 
component  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  other  perpendicular 
to  it.  The  angular  momentum  of  the  particle  about  the 
axis  is  now  defined  as  the  product  of  the  latter  component 
of  momentum  into  the  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  plane 
just  defined. 

70.  Components  of  Angular  Momentum  (A.M.).  Let  a,  b,  c 
be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  axis,  which  we  suppose  as 
above  to  pass  through  the  origin,  and  x,  y,  z  be  the 
components  of  v  parallel  to  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  Then 
the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  to  the  plane  parallel  to 
the  axis  and  containing  the  line  of  motion  at  the  instant 

are  (cy  —  bz,   az  —  ex,    bob  —  ay)jv  sin  9, 

where  6  is  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  axis 
and  the  line  of  motion.  If  x,  y,  z  denote  the  coordinates 
oil  P  (or  indeed  of  any  point  in  the  plane  just  referred  to), 
the  distance  of  the  origin  from  the  plane  is 

{(cy  —  bz)x  +  ((is  —  cx}y-\-(\)ib  —  a.y)z}/v  sin  0. 

But  the  component  of  momentum  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  is  tnv sin  9,  and  hence  the  angular  momentum,  as 
defined  above, 

m  {(cy  —  bz)x  +  (az  —  c,/:)?/  +  (bx  —  (.ty)z}, 
which  may  be  written  as 

a  {m(zy  -  ys)}  +  6  {m(&s  -  ex)}  -f  c  {m(yx  -  xy) }. 

Clearly  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  resolving 
along  the  given  axis  (direction-cosines  a,  b,  c)  three  com- 
ponents, tn(zy  —  yz},  ...,  of  angular  momentum  associated 
with  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Os  respectively.  In  point  of  fact 
they  are,  as  the  student  will  see  from  §69,  the  angular 
momenta  of  the  particle  about  these  axes.  We  shall  denote 
them  by  F,  G,  H. 

If  we  measure,  from  0  along  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  distances 
representing  F,  Q-,  H,  and  project  these  upon  the  given 
axis  through  0,  we  obtain  a  distance  along  it  which 
represents  the  angular  momentum  about  it.  The  distance 
for  each  component  is  drawn  in  the  positive  or  negative 
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direction  from  the  origin,  according  as  to  an  observer, 
looking  towards  the  origin  from  a  point  on  the  positively 
drawn  axis,  the  turning  of  the  radius  OP,  drawn  from  the 
origin  to  the  projection  P1  of  P  on  the  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  .  axis  considered  (in  the  diagram  the  axis  Ox),  is 
against  or  witli  the  turning  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  held 
in  the  plane  with  its  face  towards  the  observer.  Thus  we 
obtain  a  vector  through  0  representing  the  angular 
momentum  about  the  given  axis  by  its  direction  and  its 
length. 

The   resultant   angular    momentum   of    the  particle   is 

(F*+G'2+H  2)-,  and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  axis  are 

(F,  G,  H)/(F2+G2  +  Hrf.  The  axis  of  resultant  angular 
momentum,  K  say,  for  the  chosen  origin,  passes  of  course 
through  the  origin,  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the 
given  axis  is 

^cos-1  {(aF+bG+cH)/(F*  +  G2+Hrf}  =  co$-lK'/I{,    (1) 

if  K'  denote  aF+bG  +  cH,  the  angular  momentum  about 
the  given  axis.  Thus 

.........................  (2) 


71.  Angular  Momenta  about  Parallel  Axes.  Now  consider 
how  K  and  1C  are  affected  by  a  change  of  origin  to  a  fixed 
point  0'  of  coordinates  h,  k,  I.  The  old  x,  y,  z  are  to  be 
replaced  by  their  values  in  terms  of  the  new,  namely 
x-\-1i,  y  +  k,  z  +  l,  while  x,  y,  2  remain  unchanged.  We 
have  now  for  the  given  axis  through  the  old  origin, 

K'  =  ((,  {m(zy  —  yz)}  +  b  [m(xz  —  zx)}  +  c  [m(yx  —  xy)} 

(yh  —  dk)}.  ...(1) 


The  expression  in  the  first  line  is  the  angular  momentum 
about  .a  parallel  axis  througli  the  new  origin,  the  expression 

in     f.Vip    spr>rvnrl     linp.    is    flip    n.ncrnla.r    •mnmpnf.nm    n.hrmt,    tlip. 


axis  the  expression  in  the  second  hue  identically  vanishes. 

For  any  system  of  particles  in  motion  in  any  manner 
the  angular  momentum  ia  obtained  by  summing  for  all  the 
particles  of  the  system  expressions  of  the  form  just  obtained 
lor  a  single  particle.  We  have,  simply, 


F=I,{  m  (zy  —  ys)},     $  =  2  {  11  1  (As 

H=2{m(i/x-dy)},  .....................  (2) 

with  [see  (2),  §70] 

......  (3) 


Equation  (1)  shows  that  if,  instead  of  the  axes  drawn 
from  the  h'xed  origin  0,  we  take  parallel  axes  drawn  from 
another  fixed  origin  0',  the  coordinates  of  which  are  /*.,  />:,  I, 
and  x,  y,  z  now  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  representative 
particle  with  reference  to  the  new  axes, 


The  first  part  on  the  right  is  the  angular  momentum  of 
the  system  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  new  origin  0', 
the  second  part  represents  the  angular  momentum  which  the 
system  would  have  about  the  "given  axis  through  0,  if 
all  tho  particles  could  be,  and  were,  transferred  without 
alteration  of  their  component  velocities  to  the  new  origin 
(7;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  it  i.s  the  angular  momentum, 
about  the  given  axis,  of  a  single  particle  situated  at  (/, 
and  moving  so  that  its  component  momenta  are  equal  to 
2(mai),  2(mv/),  S(mi). 

If  £  jj,  z  be  the  component  velocities  of  the  centroid  and 
M  denote  the  total  mass  of  the  system,  we  have  (§  00) 
Mx  =  ^(mx),  Jlf?/  =  S(my),  JlfS  =  2(m^).  Hence,  whatever 
point  0'  may  be,  if  we  suppose  placed  there  a  single 
particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  total  mass  of  the  system,  and 


navmg  uie  component  velocities  01  wic  ceni/roia,  me  angular 
momentum  oi:  this  particle  about  the  given  axis  added  to 
that  of  the  system  about  the  parallel  axis  through  0', 
makes  up  the  angular  momentum  of  the  system  about  the 
given  axis. 

The  point  0'  here  considered  is,  like  0,  at  rest;  if  it  is 
in  motion,  then  h,  k,  I  are  variable  as  well  as  x,  y,  z,  and 
i-ho  component  speeds  for  a  particle  are  no  longer  x,  y,  z, 
but  x  +  ii,  y-\-k,  z  +  L  Equations  (1)  and  (4")  must  then 
have  terms  added  depending  on  h,  k,  I.  These  are 


II"  0'  coincide  then  with  the  centroid,  2(ma;),  2(m?/),  Z(wJ) 
are  now  the  momenta  relative  to  axes  through  the  centroid, 
and  vanish  by  §  GO  ;  so  that  all  the  terms  in  the  second  line 
ol'  (4)  disappear,  and  the  angular  momentum  is  represented 
by  the  first  line  and  the  additional  terms  just  indicated. 
I  Icnce,  since  h,  k,  I  are  then  x,  y,  z,  and 

2(m#)  =  E(my)  =  I,(mz}  =  0, 
we  get  for  an  origin  at  and  moving  with  the  centroid, 

K'  =  a2{vi(zy-yz)}  +  ...+aM(sy-'ijs)+  ......  (5) 

and       lC2  =  [2{m(zy-y3)}+M(zy-yz)]*+  .............  (6) 


72.    Rate  of  Change  of  A.M.     Since,   when  there   is   no 
.•literati  on  of  the  mass  of  the  system, 

(-jj2{m(zy  -  yz}}  =  2{m(%  -  ys)},  ............  (1) 

AVG  have  for  the  rates  of  change  of  angular  momentum 
relatively  to  the  axes  with  fixed  origin  0, 


dF 


(2) 


If  we  transfer  to  another  fixed  origin  0',  as  before,  we  get 
for  the  old  axes,  if  x,  y,  0  be  now  the  coordinates  of  a 


=  2{m(K2  + 


.(3) 


and  finally,  when  the  origin  0'  is  the  centroid  and  moves 
with  it,  the  values  of  the  components  of  angular  momentum 
about  axes  at  0,  which  has  now  the  coordinates 
(/?,.  k,  l}  =  (x,  Ti.  z) 

\     '       '/         \     '    fj  '        / 

relatively  to  the  centroid,  are, 

TT  =  2{m(%  -  yz)}  +  M(zy  -  yz 


dH 

dt 


,--  =  2{m(#o;  -  xy) }  +  M(yx  -  xy), 


.(4) 


since  the  terms  in  A,  k,  I,  arising  from  the  motion  of  the 
centroid,  are  identically  zero  by  the  property  of  that  point. 

73.  Rate  of  Change  of  A.M.  when  Effective  Inertia  different 
in  Different  Directions.  The  cancelling  in  dFfdt  of  the 
term  (1,mzy)  by  the  term  2(m^)  in  the  differentiation 
of  2{»7i%-yS)}  is  worthy  of  a  little  attention.  2(«i^y) 
is  the  angular  momentum  of  the  system  about  the  axis  Ox, 
arising  from  the  motions  of  the  particles  parallel  to  the 
axis  Os,  and  2(mzi/)  is  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  angular 
momentum  arising  from  the  rates  of  change  of  the 
//-coordinates.  Similarly,  -2(m7/s)  is  the  angular  mo- 
mentum about  Ox,  arising  from  the  motions  of  the  particles 
parallel  to  Oy,  and  -2(my*)  is  the  rate  of  growth  of  this 
arising  trom  the  rates  of  change  of  the  ^-coordinates. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  these  two  rates  of  growth 
cancel  one  another,  but  there  are  cases  of  motion  in"  which 
it  is  convenient  to  ascribe  different  inertias  in  different 


directions  to  the  body,  or  bodies,  composing  the  system. 
The  motion  oi!  a  medium  in  which  a  body  is  immersed 
resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  body  may  thus  be 
taken  account  of.  For  example,  we  may,  in  explaining 
certain  effects  of  the  motion  of  the  water,  conveniently 
consider  a  ship  as  having  a  larger  inertia  for  displacements 
at  right  angles  to  its  length  than  it  has  for  displacements 
along  the  fore  and  aft  direction.  An  example  of  this  kind 
is  considered  in  detail  in  §  .91  below.  Thus,  if  the  system 
consist  of  a  single  body  moving  without  rotation  in  a 
medium,  with  component  speeds  ob,  y,  z,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  regard  it  as  having  momenta  M^ds,  M^y,  M.Az, 
parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  In  this  case  we  should  have  for  the 
rate  of  growth  of  angular  momentum  about  Ox,  • 


with  similar  expressions  for  the  other  two  axes. 

74.   Kate  of  Change  of  A.M.  when  Body  Gains  or  Loses  Mass. 

It  may  be  that  the  system  is  gaining  or  losing  mass.  Thus 
the  earth  is  constantly  receiving  meteoric  matter  from  space, 
and  (if  we  distinguish  here  between  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere)  gaining  matter  also  by  condensation  of  water- 
vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  and  losing  matter  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers  as  well  as 
lirom  the  surface  of  the  land.  Thus,  if  dm/dt  be  the  rate  of 
growth  of  mass  at  any  point,  and  if  the  mass  gained  there 
takes  up  speeds  x,  y,  z,  the  total  rates  of  gain  of  angular 
momentum  from  this  cause  are 

~(dm. 


where  of  course  dm/dt  may  be  either  positive  or  negative, 
or  positive  at  some  places,  negative  at  others.  Taking  these 
into  account,  we  have 

dF    „,     ...       ..  v,  .      (dm..        .  .1  ,  . 

(1) 


with  similar  expressions  for  dG/dt,  dH/dt. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  chain  wound  on  a  horizontal 


to  the  windlass  so  that  the  chain  which  is  not  on  the  barrel 
hangs  down  in  two  vertical  parts  connected  by  a  short  bight 
at  the  lowest  point.  Every  element  of  the  vertical  part 
attached  to  the  barrel  is  moving  downward  with  speed  v, 
and  if  we  suppose  all  the  moving  chain  on  the  barrel  and 
attached  to  it  to  be  at  distance  r  from  the  axis,  M  to  be  its 
mass,  and  Q  the  angular  speed  of  the  ban-el  at  any  instant, 
the  angular  momentum  of  the  chain  about  the  axis  is  at 
that  instant  Mrz0.  But  chain  is  continually  being  unwound 
and  successive  elements  pass  from  the  side  attached  to  the 
barrel  to  that  attached  to  the  fixed  point,  and  as  each 
element  passes  across  the  bight  from  the  moving  side  to 
the  other,  it  is  brought  to  rest.  The  rate  of  transfer  of 
mass  is  half  the  rate  at  which  it  is  unwound  from  the 
barrel,  namely  i-mrO,  if  m  be  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit 
length.  Hence  the  rate  of  loss  of  angular  momentum  from 
the  moving  chain,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer,  is  ^mr:5$2, 
being  the  rate  -of  loss  of  mass  $mrd  multiplied  by  r20,  the 
moment  about  the  axis  of  the  speed  rd  of  the  chain.  This 
problem  will  be  found  fully  solved  hi  §  77  below. 

If  the  matter  added  to  the  system  brings  with  it  angular 
momentum,  or  if  matter  on  being  added  or  removed  acts  on 
the  system  (as,  for  example,  does  a  jet  -thrown  from  a 
reaction  turbine  or  from  a  hose  or  fire-engine),  the  rate  of 
addition  of  angular  momentum  brought  with  the  matter, 
and  the  moments  of  the  reactions,  must  where  necessary  be 
entered  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  that  on  which  the 
actions  producing  rate  of  angular  momentum  appear. 
These  we  now  go  on  to  consider. 

75.  Rates  of  Change  of  A.M.  equal  to  Moments  of  Forces. 
Independence  of  Motions  of  Translation  and  Rotation.  Going 
back  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  specimen  particle 
referred  to  any  rectangular  axes,  say  those  through  0, 


..........................  (1) 

where  the  suffixes  distinguish,  as  before,  the  internal  forces 
of  the  system  from  the  external  forces  on  the  particles,  we 


.  (  .-  ,  .. 

subtract  the  second  equation  from  the  first.     We  get 

m(Sy  -yz)  =  Zey-Ycfs  +  Ziy-YiZ (2) 

Doing  this  for  all  the  particles  and  adding,  we  obtain 

S{m(%-7»}  =  2(^2/-  Yrf  +  Z&y-YiZ).    ...(3) 

The  products  on  the  right  are  moments  of  forces  about  the 
axis  of  x.  We  suppose  now  that  the  equal  and  opposite 
internal  forces  between  the  two  particles  of  every  distinct 
pair  in  the  system  act  along  the  line  joining  the  particles. 
Then  the  pair  of  forces  obtained  by  the  projection  of  such 
a  line,  with  the  forces  acting  along  it,  on  any  plane,  must 
obviously  be  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces.  Thus, 
projecting  all  the  pairs  of  forces  on  the  coordinate  plane  yOz, 
we  see  that  l£(Ziy  —  Yiz)  =  Q.  For  the  Yi  and  Zi  obtained 
at  the  particle  at  one  extremity  of  such  a  line  have,  taken 
together,  the  same  moment  about  the  axis  of  x  as  the  force 
F,  of  which  they  are  components,  along  the  line,  and  in 
the  same  sense  the  forces  —Yi,  ~Zi  at  the  other  end  are 
equivalent  to  the  force  —  F  in  the  same. line  which  acts  on 
the  other  particle.  Hence,  extending  this  process  to  all 
three  coordinate  planes,  we  obtain 

S  {m(%  -  ijz}}  =  Z(£i/  -  Ya\  \ 

S{m(£-2-^)}=2(Z0-^:c),  [     O) 

2{m(fjx-iy)}  =  2(70-  Xy)) 

where  the  suffixes  are  dropped  on  the  right  on  the  under- 
standing that  only  external  forces  are  there  included. 
With  these  are  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  centroid 

Mx  =  2X,     My  =  ZY,    Mz  =  ^Z.  (5) 

Now  (§  GO)  it  has  been  seen  that 

2(m.r)  =  MX  =  SZ,   2(m#)  =  My  =  27,   2(m£)  =  Mz  =  T, Z. 
Hence,  M(ty-ljz}  =  yI,Z-z?lY, (G) 

with  two  other  exactly  similar  equations  for  the  axes  of 
y  and  z.  These  show  that  the  moments  about  any  axis  of 
MX,  My,  Mz,  or  the  sums  2(m,r).  2(m?y),  S(ms)  transferred 
without  change  to  the  centroid,  of  what  are  often  called 


to  tne  sum  01  tlie  moments  about  tne  same  axis  or  tne 
externally  applied  forces,  supposed  all  similarly  transferred 
to  the  same  point. 

In  (4)  x,  'i/,  z  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  specimen 
particle  relative  to  axes  drawn  from  any  fixed  origin  0. 
If  parallel  axes  be  set  up  from  the  centroid  as  origin, 
and  x',  y',  z'  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  relative  to 
these  axes,  we  have  x  =  x  +  x',  y  =  y  +  yf,z  =  z-}-z,  and  the 
left-hand  sides  of  (4)  reduce  to 


for  all  terms  of  the  form  2(m0'7/),  S(msy'),  ...  are  zero, 
since  2(ms')  =  0,  2(?m/')  =  0,  ...  .  Thus,  by  (6)  we  get, 
dropping  accents  on  the,  understanding  that  the,  axes  (ire. 
at  the  centroid,  equations  of  precisely  the  same  form  as  (4<), 
where,  however,  x,  y,  z  now  stand  for  x',  y',  z'  . 

On  the  left  in  these  are  the  sums  of  moments,  relative  to 
axes  through  the  centroid  and  carried  with  it,  of  the  rates 
of  change  of  momentum  of  the  particles  of  the  system 
relative  to  these  axes,  and  on  the  right  are  the  sums  of 
moments  about  the  same  axes,  of  the  external  forces,  taken 
exactly  as  they  are  applied.  These  equations  are  of  great 
importance,  as  they  enable  the  rotations  of  bodies,  or 
systems  of  bodies,  about  axes  through  the  centroid  of  the 
body  or  system,  to  be  dealt  ^u^th  as  if  the,  centroid  iwre 
at  rest.  This  property  is  peculiar  to  the  centroid  because 
of  the  vanishing  of  2  (ma;),  2(ma:),  2(mai),  ...  when  x,  y,  z 
refer  to  the  centroid  as  origin. 

Again,  equations  (5)  are  the  equations  of  motion  of  a 
particle,  the  mass  of  which  is  equal  to  the  total  mass  of 
the  system,  to  which  are  applied  all  the  external  forces 
without  change  of  magnitude  and  direction.  The  motion 
of  the  centroid  is  thus  reduced  to  that  of  -a  single  particle, 
and  may  be  discussed  without  reference  to  the  relative 
motions. 

The  two  properties,  stated  in  the  last  two  paragraphs, 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  motions  of  translation  and  rotation. 

To  take  account  of  the  change  of  mass  of  the  system 


we  mum,  use  (*)  tor  the  given  axes  (at  the  chosen  origin 
lot  UH  suppose),  with  the  modifications  referred  to  above: 
that  in,  we  should  write 


with  two  .similar  equations.  Here  LF,  DG,  DH  denote 
the  rate  of  change  of  angular  momentum  produced  in  each 
ea,se  by  the  matter  added  or  removed. 

76.  Rigid  Body,  Boiling  Motion  of.  A  rigid  body  is 
doJined  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VI,  to  which  the 
.student  niny  refer.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  particles  so 
connected  that  the  line  joining  any  two  remains  unaltered 
in  length,  and  the  angle  between  every  pair  of  such  lines 
remains  unchanged  as  the  body  moves.  But  this  definition 
i.s  violated  continually  by  bodies  which  we  class  as  rigid  : 
they  expand  and  shrink  with  heat  and  cold;  in  some  cases 
they  gain  and  lose  mass,  and  so  we  obtain  the  idea  of  a 
body  which  moves  cat  a  given  instant  as  a  rigid  body,  but 
which  i.s  changing  in  some  respect  or  other  as  time  passes. 

'For  many  problems  regarding  such  bodies  it  is  convenient 
to  express  equations  of  the  form  (7),  §  75,  in  another  way, 
that  in  fact  shown  in  (4)  below.  Thus,  let  the  body  be 
turning  about  the  axis  of  x,  for  example,  and  6  be  the 
angle  which  a  line  fixed  in  the  body,  through  the  centroid, 
for  example,  and  at  the  instant  parallel  to  the  plane  of  yz, 
makes  with  the  axis  of  y.  All  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
points  of  the  body  to  the  axis  of  x  turn  at  the  same 
angular  speed  6  at  the  same  instant  in  the  same  direction 
about  that  axis.  If  9l  be  the  angle  which  the  perpendicu- 
lar, ol'  length  rl,  from  a  particle  m,  the  coordinates  of 
which  are  «:,  y,  s,  makes  with  the  axis  of  y,  we  have 

~y  =  rlcos91,     z  =  r1sm61,  ..................  (1) 

and  therefore  s?/  —  $z  =  rJ01==rJ0. 

Therefore,  for  the  whole  body, 

S{m(.i;j/  -  p)}  =  02(mr2)  ...................  (2) 

The  quantity  S(mr2)  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of 


of  inertia  and  their  calculation  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.  ; 
the  values  of  Z(mr2)  for  the  bodies  referred  to  in  the 
examples  will  be  stated.  They  will  be  expressed  in  the 
form  Mlc?,  where  M  is  the  whole  mass,  and  kz  is  such  a 
quantity  that  S(mr2)  =  Jkffc2. 

The  kinetic  energy  T  of  the  motion  of  rotation  about  Ox 
is  iSfm^-M2)},  and  by  (1)  can  therefore  be  expressed  by 
the  equation  r==  ^s2(mra)  ...........  ..............  (;j) 

Now,  in  calculating  the  rate  of  change  of  A.M.  about  a 
given  axis,  we  have,  as  a  general  rule,  cases  to  consider 
in  which  2(mr2)  is  constant,  so  that  the  A.M.  only  varies 
through  6,  and  not  at  all  through  variations  of  mass  or 
its  distribution.  But  in  the  general  case  we  have,  for  the 
rate  of  change  of  A.M., 

f|  (<92(mr2)}  =  02(mr*)  +  6  -^  (S(mr2)}. 

This  we  have  to  equate  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
external  forces  about  the  axis,  together  with  any  rate  of 
increase  (or  diminution)  of  A.M.  directly  due  to  action 
between  the  body  and  external  matter,  such  as  the  inter- 
change of  mass  bringing  or  carrying  with  it  A.M.  We  get, 
for  the  moment  of  the  forces,  X(Zy  —  Fs)  =  2(Pp),  whore 
P  is  the  resultant  of  Y,  Z,  and  p  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  its  lino  of  action  to  the  axis  of  x.  Hence 
we  have  //,  . 

...............  (4) 


Similar  equations  hold  for  the  other  two  axes. 

As  examples  of  the  value  of  DFhi  different  cases,  we  may 
take  the  following  :  (1)  a  cylinder  rolling  on  a  horizontal  or 
inclined  plane,  and  expanding  or  contracting  without  varia- 
tion of  mass,  so  that  DF^=Q  ;  (2)  a  cylinder  of  ribbon  (Exs.  3 
and  4,  §  77)  rolling  along  a  horizontal  or  down  an  inclined 
plane. 

The  "  rolling  motion  "  referred  to  in  some  of  the  following 
examples  is  that  combination  of  turning  and  translatory 
motion  which  enables  a  wheel  to  move  along  a  rail  with- 
out any  slipping  at  the  contact.  When  the  axle  of  a  wheel 
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is  at  rest,  the  top  of  the  wheel  moves  forward,  and  the 
bottom  Backward  with  the  same  speed  v.  If  now  the  axle 
be  carried  forward  witli  speed  v  as  the  wheel  turns,  the 
forward  speed  of  the  part  which  is  the  top  at  the  instant 
in  space  will  be  2-y,  while  the  speed  of  the  part  which  is 
at  fcho  bottom  at  the  instant  will  be  zero.  This  is  the 
motion  of  the  wheel  in  space  when  it  rolls  without  slipping 
s.ilon#  the  rail.  If  the  radius  of  the  wheel  be  r,  the  centre 
moves  forward  a  distance  rO,  when  the  wheel  turns  through 
an  an^le  6,  and  the  forward  speed  v  is  rQ. 

77.  Examples  on  A.M.  of  Bodies  of  Varying  Mass.  Energy- 
Changes. 

Kx.  1.  If  fclio  vadins  of  the  earth  is  diminishing  as  time  advances, 
liiul  the?,  ofloct  <if  the  contraction  on  the  length  of  the  day. 

Tlio  radius  at  time  t  will  be  rn(l  -at),  if  we  assume>  that  the 
contraction  is  proportional  to  the  time.  Hence,  since  the  A.M.  then 
imiwt  be  equal  to  I/he  A.M.  at  time  t  —  0,  we  have 


Tl'once,  if  <.(  be  small,  we  have 


iHvirly.     Tlie  day  is  therefore  shortened  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  I+2at. 

MX.  2.  A  layer  of  cosmic  dust  of  thickness  /i,  small  compared  with 
^/,  tlio  radins  is  deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  show  that  if  the  dust 
brings  with  it  no  A.M.  about  the  earth's  axis,  the  change  in  the  length 
of  tlio  day  is  nearly  Mp/aD  of  a  day,  where  p  and  D  are  the  densities 
{if  tlio  dust  and  the  earth  respectively. 

Here  we  must  have,  since  there  is  no  moment  of  forces  changing  the 
oarth'.s  A.M.,  exerted  by  the  dust,  and  no  A.M.  brought  with  it, 


tho  moments  of  inei-tiii,  of  a  uniform  sphere  of  mass  M,  and  a 
uniform  s])h(>rical  shell  of  mass  m  are  3/=-a2  and  m%az  (§175,  Ex.  6). 
This  is  equivalent  to  d(Mkzw)ldt.  =  DF=Q,  and  gives 


Ex.  3.  A  roll  of  cloth  of  small  thickness  h,  lying  at  rest  on  a 
horizontal  table  with  the  edge,  of  the  cloth  along  the  line  of  contact, 
is  propelled  with  initial  angular  speed  ft,  so  that  the  cloth  unrolls. 
If  friction  brings  the  cloth  to  rest  as  it  conies  into  contact  with  the 
table,  show,  on  the  supposition  that  no  work  is  done  by  the  rolling 
cloth  against  friction,  or  against  cohesion  of  the  folds  or  stiffness  of  the 
cloth,  that  the  radius  of  the  roll  will  diminish  from  a  to  ?•  in  the  time 


where  4  (c3  -p%  =  SQW.     [Math.  Tripos,  1  878.] 

If  we  take  the  roll  as  of  unit  breadth  and  unit  density,  as  we  inn.y 
do  without  loss  of  generality,  and  as  very  approximately  a  circular 
cylinder  (undeformed  as  it  rests  on  the  table  under  its  own  weight) 
of  radius  ?•,  its  A.M.  about  the  line  of  contact  at  time  t  is  :]7n%l|o).  Hence 
the  rate  of  change  of  A.M.  is  :]7rrlw  +  67rr¥oj.  This  is  the  expression  on 
the  left  of  (7),  $  75.  But  in  consequence  of  loss  of  matter  from  the 
roll,  we  have  DF=$TrMd(rl)/dt  =  67rr3ru>,  and  since,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  the  centroid"  of  the  roll  is  at  a  distance  3/</2ir  in  front  of 
the  line  of  contact  with  the  table,  gravity  forces  have  a  moment 
Trr"cfih/27r  about  that  line. 

VVo  find  next  the  acceleration  of  the  centroid  G  of  the  roll  regarded 
as  an  unchanging  body.  Take  a  section  S  perpendicular  to  the  length 
of  the  roll  through  G  and  consider  any  point  /'  of  8.  Take;  a  point  // 
of  the  section  at  the  same  distance  r  from  the  table  as  G,  but  on  the 
normal  to  the  table  through  the  line  of  contact.  Let  UP—  p,  and 
make  an  angle  Q  with  the  upward  vertical.  P  has  coordinates  £,  ?/ 
with  reference  to  a  fixed  origin  on  the  table  in  the  plane  of  8 
at  distance  x  behind  the  line  of  contact,  given  by  £  =  .r+psin  0, 
T)=r  +  pcos@.  Hence  £=.r+/owcos#-po>asin  #,  r/=-pwain  fl-pco'^cos^, 
since  6  =  o).  But  Je=nb,  and  if  P  be  coincident  with  G,  p  =  3/;/2?r, 
0=ir/2.  But,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  /i=-27n-/to,  and  therefore 
for  G  £  =  rcu  +  3no,  ?/'=  -  3/d(i)/27r.  The  R.C.A.M.  is  therefore 
-i-TT?-4^  4-  7T?'2  (rcb  +  3?"  co)  r  -  ilirr'1^  +  37r?<:ira, 

since  ?/'  has  moment  -  9/r(o/47r~,  which  may  be  neglected.    The  equation 
of  motion  (7)  of  ^  7.r>  is  therefore 


which  can  be  written 

!i7iT2cj  (,  (r"<o)=;}(!?ir*G)=  -  STT^?"?', 

since  —  27r/-///  =  cu.     Integrating  and  assigning  the  constant  of  integra- 
tion to  suit  the  initial  circumstances,  we  get 


.  . 

We  can  verify  this  equation  by  the  method  of  energy,  Avhich,  on  the 
supposition  made  above,  is  here  applicable.     The  potential  energy  of 

1.1-  ..._n     ..-I..1..--..1-    i-     1.1    ..     j._l.i_    ,•'    _____  ?.    -.:j..-..n.,    ..„.!    _____  3    .,*.    4-,'v^^    f 


The  kinetic  energy  is  J7ra*i22  at  starting  and  -JsrV  at  time  t.     Hence, 
equating  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  to  the  loss  of  potential,  we  get 


; 

the  equation  to  be  verified. 

Now,  if  s  be  the  length  unrolled  at  time  t,  we  have  s=  -27r?V//  =  w. 
Thus  the  equation  found  above  becomes 

12  £>/-2  =  3rt*fl2  +  4f/(a3  -r3), 
and  therefore 


if  4(tP  —  «3)i7  =  3ft2a4.     Hence,  since  ?'•  is  negative, 
TT  rfr!/<fe  =  -  h  V%"(cr-^7;i), 
which  gives  by  integration  the  result  to  be  established, 


To  prove  the  statement  made  above  as  to  the  position  of  the  centroid 

of  the  roll,  we  observe  first  that  the  cross-section  of  the  spires  of  cloth 

'iH  mi  equiangular  spiral  of  angle  a.  very  nearly  Tr/2.     Hence,  as  the 

distance  of  the  normal  at  any  point  to  which  the  radius-  vector  from  the 

polo  ia  of  length  r  is  r  cos  «.,  and  the  radius  increases  by  £A  in  eacli  half 

turn,  -we  have  by  the  equation  of  the  spiral,  (r=aeecot(X),  M=  TIT  cot  a, 

that  is  k/'27r  —  r  cos  ex.,  nearly. 

Again,  if  the  roll  were  kept  at  rest  and  the  cloth  unwound  from  it, 
each  half  turn,  at  radius  r,  would  shift  the  centroid  a  distance  2/>/7r, 
since  the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  a  semicircle  of  radius  r  from  its 
centre  is  %r/ir.  Hence  the  centroid  would  oscillate  from  a  distance 
A/TT  from  the  pole  on  one  side  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side. 
Therefore  the  centroid  of  the  bale  of  cloth  when  the  radius  is  r  is  at  a 
distance  A/TT  in  front  of  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and,  as  shown  above, 
the  line  of  contact  with  the  table  is  at  a  distance  A/2TT,  on  the  other 
side.  The  gravity  Trr^g  of  the  cloth  has  therefore  a  moment 


m*g  (Jt/ir 
as  stated  above. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  solution  by  the  method  of  energy  would 
enable  the  position  of  the  centroid  of  the  spiral  to  be  inferred  from 
a  comparison  of  the  equation  of  motion  with  that  obtained  by 
differentiating  the  equation  of  energy. 

If  the  i-oll  is  allowed  to  run  completely  out,  a  question  arises  as  to 
what  becomes  of  the  energy.  The  potential  energy  has  been  exhausted. 
and  there  is  no  kinetic  energy.  The  last  part  of  the  roll  running  very 
ftiat  will  bring  the  free  end"  round  on  the  table  like  a  whip,  and  there 

r,*;™   r>f  fl,n  «1/->f1-,  ™l,,'ol1    n-i'll   rliuaina.f.fi  t.lin  filiei'Ln*. 


Ex.  4.  A  ribbon  of  very  mnall  uniform  thickness  h  w  coiled  up 
tightly  in  a  cylindrical  form,  and  placed  with  its  curved  surface  in 
con  taut  with  a  plane  inclined  to  tbo  horizon  at  an  angle  rx..  Thn  a.xin 
of  tho  cylinder  is  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  tho  plant;  wil.]i  the 
horizon,  and  the  outer  end  of  tho  ribbon  is  along  the.  lino,  of  contact. 
Find  tho  time  in  which  the  cylinder  will  unroll  from  radius  «  to 
radius  r,  comparable  with  «•*  Tho  ribbon  in  prevented  by  friction 
from  sliding  on  the  piano. 

The  equation  of  motion  i.s,  by  the  bint  example, 

,     „    rf  ,  .,  x    '    .,  /     •        ,  «/'•          \ 
.JTrrw  -/;(?'uw)  =  7T/7/  I  r  HID  u.  -I-  •--  e<  >.s  «.  I, 

"  (\'t  \  1.7T  / 


since  it  will,  be  seen,  partly  from  tho  last  example,  Uial.  (.lie  moiiieiil. 
of  forces,  about  the  line  of  contact  of  the.  roll  with  the  plane,  h;in  (lu- 
value  irr"y(r  niutx.+!i/(  cos  (x./iiir).  The  eij  nation  can  be.  written 

' 


that  is,  multiplying  by  r-'to, 

d  " 


, 

inrA--  ,    COHIX. 

-TT 

From  this  we  got,  by  integration  (first  substituting  -27T/7/'  Tor  <n), 

:]7rJl1w2=  —  --i'-f/f  j^Hin  (xH-tJ    ?>:icoHa)  -I-  0. 
But  when  £=0,  w  =  0,  »•=«,  and  tluu'efore  wo  obtain 

:J7r?"l(ir  =  7T"'j-(a'1  -  ?•'')  sin  u.-|-  27r//((ir.:i  -  r1)  cos  (x.. 

Tliis  divided  by  2  is  the  expiation  of  energy. 

We  can  verify  the  solution  of  the,  problem,  MO  far  as  it  bus  been 
carried,  by  calculating  the  onergy  at  time  t,  directly.  The  potential 
energy,  relative  to  tho  point  of  contact  at  time.  (!,  is 


where  s  =  ir  (a"  -?•'-)//*   i.s   the   lo?igl;h    of    ribbon    iinroll<>(l   along    (,hc 
plane.     This  expression  for  the  potential  energy  can  be  written 

ITT"'',  (a11  —  ?•'')  sin  <x.  +  TT//  (a;i  —  ?>:1)  cos  <L. 
The  equation  of  enei'gy  is  therefore 

f  TirV12  =  iTr'-'J  («''  -  ?'1)  sin  a  +  vrf/  (»r:i  -  v:i)  cos  a, 
as  found  above. 

*This  is  a  modified  statement  of  a  problem  set  in  tho.  Mathematical 
Tripos  of  1800,  in  which  it  was  required  to  prove.  Unit  the  time  in  which 
the  whole  would  be  unrolled  was  jWOrfy///!  shu*.,  where  d  is  the  di;imel.er 
of  the  original  noil.  The  solution  given  in  the  (.!o//<rt!oii  of  /Vo/Vrw*  for 


Substituting  nov?  tor  or  its  value  4ir^r4//^,  we  obtain 

9  E?  r'1?'2 = I  { 37T  f  (a4  -  ?d)  sin  a.+Qg (a3  -  r3)  cos  a.) , 
It  2t  \.       / i  J 


that  is,    ~  ~  (';'3)  =  Vs  (  3?r  7  (rt*  ~  7'4)  sin  a  +  6#  ^  ~  7"0  COSi  "")  ' 

n-  (it  *  2t   \_         /I  J 

that  is, 


"   V  o  1  37r  7  ( 
*  ^1  v       A 


which  ^ives  the  time  in  which  the  roll  diminishes  in  radius  from  a 
to  v.  If  we  put  sm«.  =  0,  cr>.s«.=  l,  we  fall  back  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Ex.  3. 

Ex.  f).  The  problem  of  the  windlass  referred  to  in  §  74.  Chain 
is  wound  on  H.  windlass,  in  a  single  layer,  and  has  the  free  end 
attached  to  a  fixed  point  near  the  windlass  and  on  a  level  Avith  its 
axis,  so  that  the  chain  hangs  down  in  two  nearly  vertical  parts.  Find 
the  motion. 

Let  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  windlass  without  the  chain  be 
Mk-.  If  2/  be  the  length  of  the  chain,  .r  the  length  of  each  of  the 
vertical  parts,  tr  the  mass  of  the  chain  per  unit  length,  and  r  the 
radius  of  the  layer  in  which  the  chain  is  wound,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  chain  is  a-  (2?,  —  /i;)?'2.  The  equation  of  motion  is  therefore 

~  [•JYl/F  +  o-(2Z-,?;)r2}co]=  ZV  +  Aj  .<?-{o-(2J-.7.-)}, 
(\tt  (it 

where  /V  is  the  moment  of  applied  force  on  the  barrel  and  chain 
attached  to  it.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  chain  with  the  exception  of  the 
stationary  part  is  included  in  the  length  -21-x,  and  the  force  applied 
is  therefore  f/o-.r.  The  equation  of  motion  can  therefore  be  written 

{  Ml*  +  <r(2Z  -  A')r'2}  w  =  jr/o-.w. 

But  w  =  2;t':/?'j  and  therefore  ci>  =  2*'/r.  Substituting  in  the  equation 
of  motion,  then  multiplying  by  2x  and  integrating,  Ave  get 

2  {  M'P  +  (r(2l  -  ,v)r'2}  ^  =g<r(a,&  -  .<>  -  2 

which,  since  :£a/r'2  =  coa/4,  is  the  equation  of  energy.     On  the  left  is 

the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy  ;  on  the  right  <7<r(.r2  —  /i^)  is  the 

ft 
loss  of  potential  energy  ;  and  the  term  remaining,  2  I   o-.fidt,  which 

•'o 

.  is  subtracted,  is  the  energy  dissipated  at  the  bight.  For  the  tensile 
foi'ce  at  the  bight,  on  the  side  of  the  stationary  part  of  the  chain, 
brings  an  element  of  length  tidt  to  rest  in  time  dt,  thus  annulling 
momentum  a-.i'rft.'Zx.  The  tensile  force  is  therefore  2ovi2,  and  it 
works  at  rate  2o-.r3.  The  kinetic  energy  is  thus  equal  to  the  excess 


tf        JJ    A- V,v 

This  gives,  by  integration, 

i ..,        G ,  CA       A  - 

lj  Li"        A  - 

dr 


and  therefore       t= 


is  the  time  of  motion. 

Ex.  6.  To  examine  the  energy  changes  in  Ex.  4,  §  53.  It  is  there 
shown  that  on  the  stationary  side  the  tensile  force  at  the  Light  is 
karo'  —  ^vg'W.  The  work  done  by  it  in  time  dt  is  ym/~t'2.yt  —  4<r//¥!. 
For  an  element  of  length  ^ndt,  moving  with  speed  v,  and  therefore 
having  kinetic  energy  \vvdi .  v",  is  reduced  to  rest  in  that  time. 

The  whole  time  of  motion  is  \/4^/<7,  as  shown  in  the  example.  The 
whole  energy  dissipated  at  the  bight  is  therefore 


The  change  of  potential  energy  consists  in  the  transference  of  a 
length  I  of  the  chain  through  a  difference  of  level  I.  The  exhaustion 
of  potential  energy  is  therefore  crgl'*,  the  amount  of  kinetic  energy 
destroyed  at  the  bight.  Since  the  chain  is  left  finally  at  rest,  the 
energy  is  completely  accounted  for.  The  energy  dissipated  is  con- 
verted into  heat. 

Ex.  7.  Examine  in  a  similar  manner  the  energy  changes  involved 
in  the  motion  described  in  Ex.  5,  §  53. 

78.  Kinetic  Energies  of  Motions  of  Translation  and  Eotation. 
The  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  can  be  separated  into  two 
parts,  (1)  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  equal  in  mass  to 
the  system  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  centroid,  and 
(2)  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  of  the  system  with 
respect  to  axes  drawn  from  the  centroid  and  moving  with 
it.  Denoting  as  usual  the  kinetic  energy  by  T,  we  have 


•elative  to  parallel  axes  drawn  irom  the  centroid  as  origin. 
fhus  we  have 

T=  -J.2  {mCB»  +  fr  +  5s)}  +  £  2  {m(«2  +  y2  +  &)} 

+&2(ma!)  +  y2(my)+z2(7nz)  .............  (2) 

But  since  aj,  i/,  2;  are  the  coordinates  of  a  particle  relative 
:o  the  centroid  S(m&')  =  S(my)=2(m2:)==0,  and  we  have 

T=J-2{m(l2  +  f+s2)}  +  i-2{m(^  +  v/2  +  ^)},  ......  (3) 

the  theorem  stated  above. 

In  §  15  we  have  dealt  with  the  motion  of  a  particle  with 
reference  to  .axes  revolving  as  there  specified.  Let  the 
axes  be  Oxyz  and  be  fixed  in  a  rigid  body,  turning  about 
the  fixed  point  0.  Then  the  angular  speeds  about  the 
axes  Oxyz  are  w1,  w2>  w:j>  an(l  *'>  2/>  %  are  z©ro?  since  there  is 
no  motion  of  the  body  relative  to  the  axes.  We  have 
for  the  speeds  relative  to  fixed  axes  coinciding  with  the 
moving  axes  at  the  instant 

u  =  0)^-2  —  <a$j  ,     v  =  co^x  —  a)^,     'w  —  w-^y  —  (0$). 
The  kinetic  energy  is  ;j!-2{m(w2  +  'i/2  +  'u;2)};  and 


].  .  ..(4) 

For  axes  that  are  called  principal  axes  (see  Chapter  IV.), 
(myz)  =  E(ms;x;)  =  2  (man/)  =  0  ;  and  therefore  writing 


we  have 


If  the  origin  0  be  in  motion  with  the  body  with  speeds 
u0,  v0,  w0  along  the  fixed  axes,  we  have  to  increase  -the 
values  of  ^^,>  v,  ^o  given  above  by  u0,  v~0,  ^u0  respectively. 
Tho  student  will  easily  make  out  what  the  kinetic  energy 
becomes,  and  verify  that  if  0  be  the  centroid  of  the  body, 


quantity  iA/(vr  +  vr-H'7,),  MM-,  iambic  energy  of  a  particle  of 
mass  equal  to  (ill  at  of  11  ic.  body  and  moving  with  the 
centroid.  This  is  the  kinetic,  energy  of  the  motion  of 
translation.  Equation  (•!•)  gives  the  kinetic  energy  of 
rotation. 

79.  Oouplos.  Equivalence  of  Couples.  The  subject  of 
donplos  will  l)t>  fully  co  n  .side.  rod  in  the  chapter  on  Statics. 
l>ut  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  notion  here.  If  two 
forms  ho  equal  in  amount  hut  opposite  in  direction,  the 
system  is  called  a  co'iiplc.  It  possesses  the  property  of 
producing  about  any  specified  axis  a  moment  which  depends 
on  (.lie  direction  of  the  axis,  but  nob  on  its  position  in  space. 
A  couple,  lias  no  ofFe.ct  on  the  acceleration  of  the  cciitroid 
of  a  body  on  which  it  acts  ;  it  has  no  single  force  resultant, 
and  can  only  bo  equilibrated  by  the  action  of  an  equal  and 
opposite  couple,  as  we  shall  now  prove.  Consider  axes  of 
.f,  •//,  z  through  the  eontroid.  Let  ,r.,  ;//,  .0-  be  the  coordinates 
of  'a  point  A  'on  the  line,  of  action  of  the  force  P  of  the  couple 
which  is  in  the  direction  given  by  the  cosines  <x.,  /3,  y,  and 
,i;',  ;//',  :/  be  a  point  H  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  other 
force.  Tlie  moment  of  the  couple  about  the  axis  of  x  is 


that  is  P  \y(y  -  <//')  -  {3(z  -  r/)}  - 

Hence,  only  the  diHbroncc  of  coordinates   ?/  —  ?/,  z  —  %'  are 

involved,    not  their  absolute   v.-ilues.      Similar   expressions 

hold  for  the  other  two  axes,  so   that  we   have   the  three 

component  moments 

/My(//~//)-#C:-s'),    <L(z-z')-y(x-x\    j3(x-x')-a.(y-y')}. 

These  are  ei|uivalent  to  the  single  moment 


about  an  axis  the  direction-cosines  of  which  are  proportional 
to  the  component  moments  just  written,  that  is  about  an 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  containing  the  forces 
The  multiplier  of  P  in  this  expression  for  the  resultant 


moment  is  simply  the  distance  between  the  Jines  in  which 
the  forces  act.     For  it  can  be  written 


p 


where  the  first  term  in  the  brackets  is  the  square  of  the 
distance  AB  (Fig.  27),  and  the  second  is  the  square  of  Bb. 
The  component  moments  are  the  moments  of  the  couples 
obtained  by  projecting  the  two  forces  in  succession  on  the 
coordinate  planes  of  yz,  zx,  xy. 

We  may  therefore  regard  a  couple  as  a  vector  defined  by 
its  moment  Pp,  the  product  of  either  force  into  the 
distance  p  between  the  lines  of 
action,  (2)  its  "  axis,"  that  is  any 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  forces,  and  drawn  towards 
that  side  of  the  plane  on  which  an 
eye  must  be  situated  to  see  the 
direction  of  turning  positive,  that 
is  counter  clockwise.  It  thus  indi- 
cates the  aspect  or  orientation  of 
the  plane  in  which  the  forces  are 
situated.  When  the  axis  taken  in 
this  direction  is  made  as  many 
units  in  length  as  there  are  units 
of  moment  Pp,  it  represents  the 
moment  as  well  as  the  orientation  and  direction  of  turning, 
and  thus  represents  the  couple  in  all  respects. 

The  moment  of  a  couple  about  any  axis,  as  already 
noticed,  is  independent  of  the  actual  plane  in  which  the 
forces  act  ;  it  is  also  independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces,  and  of  their  direction,  provided  the  orientation 
of  the  plane  in  which  they  act  is  given  and  the  moment. 
Tims  a  couple  can  be  changed  from  any  plane  to  a  parallel 
plane  without  change  of  its  moment  about  any  axis. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces 
gives  for  a  couple  a  zero  resultant,  but  at  the  same  time 
prescribes  for  it  a  line  of  action  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
either  of  the  forces.  The  interpretation  of  this  is  the  fact, 
already  noticed,  that  a  couple  cannot  be  balanced  except 


P^ 
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by  the  action  ol:  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite  moment  in 
the  .same  or  in  a  parallel  plane.  In  fact  couples  represented 
by  their  axes  can  bo  compounded  like  1'orce.s,  as  the  analysis 
ju.st  given  indicates. 

This  rule  can  bo  experimentally  illustrated  by  a  floating 
stand,  on  which  act  couples  in  different  planes,  applied  by 
strings  passing  over  pulleys  and  supporting  weights. 

80.  Effective  Inertia  different  in  Different  Directions.  Case 
of  a  Ship.  Consider  a  rigid  body  of  mass  M  moving  without  rotation 
parallel  to  a  fixed  plane.  Take  axes  O.v,  Oy  from  any  origin  in  that 
plane,  and  let  x,  y  be  the  speeds  of  the  body  parallel  to  these  axes. 
The  momenta  of  the  body  in  these  directions  are  MX,  My,  and  the 
body  has  angular  momentum  M(f/X- —  x/jf)  about  an  axis  of  s  through 
the  origin,  since  we  may  regard  the  body  as  replaced  by  a  particle  of 
mass  M  situated  at  the  centroid  (coordinates  .«,  jj)  and  moving  with 
the  velocity  (x,  ;//).  The  time  rate  of  change  of  this  singular  momentum 
is  M('i)x-xy),  which  for  the  present  we  shall  suppose  to  be  zero, 
through  the  vanishing  of  .v,  ?/'. 

Now  let  there  be  matter  set  in  motion  by  the  body,  so  that  the  total 
momentum  in  the  direction  of  Oai  is  M^i;,  and  that  in  the  direction  of 
Oi/  is  Mzf/.  Then  if  we  associate  these  components  of  momentum  with 
the  body,  AVB  regard  it  as  having  inertia  M^  in  the  dii'ection  of  &v,  and 
a  different  inertia  M.2  in  the  direction  of  Oi/.  The  angular  momentum 
about  the  origin  is  now  M2y£  —  Mri7],  where  £,  i]  are  the  coordinates  of 
a  point,  moving  with  the  body,  the  position  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  specify.  The  rate  of  change  of  this  angular 
momentum  (since  ,J5=?y=0)  is  J/.//£-^/iib)  =  (J/2- J/J/'i/,  since  £=«, 
f/=7/,  and  therefore  does  not  depend  on  £,  ?;. 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  consider  a  point  A  of  space 
with  which  a  point  B  of  the  body,  or  moving  with  the  body,  coincides 
at  time  t.  By  the  displacement  xdt  of  the  body,  in  an  interval 
of  time  dt,  B  is  carried  this  distance  parallel  to  *  Ox  from  A,  and 
angular  momentum  Myxdt  is  produced.  Similarly  angular  momentum 
-Mxydt  about  A  is  produced  by  the  displacement  }'/dt  of  the  body. 
Thus  zero  angular  momentum  is  produced  on  the  whole.  But  if  the 
momentum  associated  with  the  body  be  M^t  parallel  to  O.v,  and  M-si'i 
parallel  to  O//,  the  former  gain  of  angular  momentum  is  Mjjxdt  and 
the  latter  M^tydt,  and  there  is  a  gain  of  angular  momentum  in  dt  of 
amount  (Mz  —  M-^&ydt,  that  is  angular  momentum  about  A  is  being 
gained  at  rate  (Mz  —  M^)xy.  This  is  independent  of  the  position  of  A, 
that  is  it  is  the  same  for  all  points. 


i  ms  is  uie  coupie  i-nai*  benus  to  turn  a  snip  at  ngnt  angles  to  its 
•i » ni'He,  and  that  must  be  counteracted  by  the  rudder,  and  that  actually 
•u-tM  ,-i  ship  or  plank  athwart  a  stream  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  drift. 
A  whip  set  on  a  course  and  left  with  its  helm  lashed  would  be 
.mutable;  the  helmsman  has  continually  to  prevent  the  ship  from 
"a.lling  off  its  course,  and  good  steering  consists  in  correcting  each 
infinitesimal  deviation  as  it  arises.  For  considering  an  elongated 
ixuly  immersed  in  a  medium  indefinitely  extended  in  each  of  the 
.HrcM-.tions  of  motion  (so  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  reactions 
from  the  boundaries),  let  the  speed  x  be  that  of  the  body  in  the 
I  i  nation  of  its  length,  and  y  be  that  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
',i>  the  length.  Let  M2-M1  be  positive.  If  either  x  or  y  be  zero 
L,li<*  couple  (Mz-M^)xy  is  zero.  Let,  for  example,  y  be  zero.  Then 
if  i.lio  length  be  allowed  to  swerve  through  the  angle  c/>  from  the 
Uff.c.tiou  OrjB  (Fig.  28)  in 
which  the  body  is  moving, 
Ulirru  will  now  exist  a  speed 
!•  in  the  direction  of  the 
[»»ii#th,  and  a  speed  y  in 
[•he.  ])erpendicular  direction, 
IK  shown  by  the  arrows, 
md  a  couple  (JI/2- J/J);CT/  in 
ll»c  direction  of  the  curved 
iri-ow  Avill  be  exerted  on 
Lli<i  matter  outside  the  body 
but  in  motion  with  it.  An 
,««jual  and  opposite  couple 
n't*  on  the  body  and  tends  to  turn  it  so  to  increase  the  angle  <^>, 
[,1ml  is  so  as  to  set  its  length  perpendicular  to  the  course.  "When  the 
length  is  athwart  the  course  the  couple  is  again  zero,  but  that  called 
int."  play  by  a  deviation  of  the  body  from  that  position  is  now  such 
IM  I"  send  the  body  back  to  it.  The  body's  position  relatively  to  the 
ilii'wtion  of  motion  is  therefore  one  of  instability  in  the  first  case 
uitl  <>f  stability  in  the  second. 

A  Hat  dish  or  plate,  if  let  fall  in  water,  or  a  card  let  fall  in  still  air, 
svilh  its  plane  horizontal,  moves  down,  in  stable  equilibrium  ;  if  it  is 
I  eil.  fall  with  its  plane  vertical,  the  equilibrium  of  position  in  falling 
is  unstable.  In  this  case  we  must  associate  J/j  with  the  axial  direction, 
•Hid  j)/,,  with  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  we  see  that  M2  —  Ml  is 
nt '.native,  and  there  is  stability  in  consequence  in  the  first  case. 

The  origin  of  the  couple  may  be  seen  in  a  general  way  as  follows. 
I  'onsider  a  ship  advancing  with  speed  A  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
•uitl  making  leeway  y,  say  to  starboard.  The  bow  is  continually 
;u1  vancing  with  speed  x  into  undisturbed  water,  which  on  the  starboard 
c,  at  the  ship,  is  given  speed  y  to  starboard.  There  is  thus  a 
thrust  on  the  bow  of  the  vessel  in  the  direction  to  port. 

Why  a  Ship  carries  a  Weather  Helm.    "We  have  here  the 
of  the  fact  that  a  ship  generally  carries  a  "  weather  helm," 


vessel  on  Her  c.oni'sc1,  when  a.  \vinil  mows  across  it.  1'or,  as  slalod 
above,  she  makes  leeway,  Unit  is  ha.s  a  spued  /'/  to  leeward,  along  \vil.li 
the  speed  .v  in  blic  direction  of  her  length.  Jl.once,  by  what  lias  IHM-II 
stated  above,  the  (-(tuple  (;1A,  — j)/,).n'/,  ""•  tha  imtti'i;  is  in  (.In-,  dim-lion 
of  the  arrow  /I,  in  Kig.  29,  and  therefore  the  rear.! ion-couple,  which  is 
of  e(]u;il  moment,  tends  to  turn  the  ship's  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  A\  that  is  to  windward,  and  this  tendency  (to  "gripe"  a.s  it  is 

called)  must  he  counteracted 

i  |  |  l  by  a  couple  applied  to  the 

1  1  1  |,  ship  by  means  of  the  rudder. 

The   tendency   of   a  ship    to 

(• ~~\  k,  "fall  off"  her  course  (and 
— 1 ~7  =*~  A  thereby  convert  her  forward 
1 -^  I  motion  into  a  component'  A 

along  her  leng-th,  and  another 
f/  at  right  angles  to  her 
length),  which,  as  explained 
abovo,  always  exists,  is  tlu>re- 
fore  augmented  by  the  action 
of  wind,  and  the  diflicull.y  of 
steering  is  increased.  This 
eil'ect  of  the  wind  is  consider- 
able when  the  .ship  is  driven  by  siiil-s,  and  a  .steamer  using  .sails  a.s  an 
auxiliary  sometimes  gripes  so  badly,  especially  with  ca,nvas  on  the 
after  masts,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  steer.  Thus  sails  on 
steamers  used  to  be  almost  entirely  conl'med  to  the  foremast,  and  are. 
now  in  large  vessels  completely  discarded. 

The  action  here  illustrated  is  of  considerable  importance  as  regards 
the  equilibrium  of  submarine  vessels,  of  aeroplanes,  and  of  projectiles 
thrown  from  rilled  guns.  We  shall  return  to  it  in  connection  with 
some  of  these  practical  problems,  when  we  shall  consider  also  the 
effect  of  rotation  of  the  body. 

EXERCISES  II. 

1.  Two  particles  of  mass  ???,  m'  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a, 
uniform  inextensible  cord  of  length  If.  and  mass  o-  per  unit  length. 
The  cord  is  passed  over  a  horizontal  peg  so  that  parts  of  the  string  of 
lengths  ;£,,,  '•ll  —  .?;„,  carrying  «t,  m'  respectively,  hang  vertically  side  by 
side,  Avhen  the  arrangement  is  left  to  itself.  If  there  is  no  friction  of 
the  cord  on  the  peg  and  no  air-resistance,  find  the  motion. 

At  time  t  let  the  lengths  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cord  be  .r  and 
'ZL  —  x.  Hence  show  that  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  two  parts  are 

~  { (m  +  cr.r) :6 }  =  (m  +  trx)ff  -  rJ\ 

Cit 


wnere  ^15  /  2  are  wie  tensile  lorces  \_very  nearly  equai;  m  une  com  at 
the  peg  on  the  two  sides. 

Add,  multiply  by  .•*•  and  integrate,  obtaining 

£  (m  +  m'  +  2<r<!)  ,<J2  =  t;  (.-v  -  .?„)  {m  -  ??i'  +  o-  (* + #(,  -  2£) }. 
Verify  that  the  expression  on  the  right  is  the  loss  of  potential  energy 
undergone  by  the  system  in  the  descent  of  m  and  ascent  of  m'  through 
the  distance  .t;-A\,,  so  that  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the 
loss  of  potential  energy.  There  is  no  dissipation  of  energy  in  this 
case  in  the  passage  of  cord  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

If  cr  be  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  we  get  the  equation  of  motion 
of  the  masses  in  an  Atwood'n  machine,  simplified  by  the  substitution 
of  a  smooth  horizontal  peg  for  the  pulley  over  which  the  cord  passes. 
The  equation  is 


m  +  m' ' 


which  leads  to         a;2 =2 — ; — :,  qx. 
m+m 

A  more  complete  account  of  the  theory  of  Atwood's  machine  will  be 
found  on  p.  436. 

2.  Two  particles  A  and  B  of  masses  m  and  m'  are  connected  by  an 
elastic  string  of  negligible  mass  and  of  unstretched  length  I,  which 
exerts  a  pull  on  a  particle  at  either  extremity  which  is  proportional 
to  its  elongation.  The  particles  are  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane  at 
,'i  distanced  apart,  and.  the  particle  A  then  receives  a  blow  in  the 
direction  HA,  so  that  it  starts  off  with  initial  speed  V.  Determine 
the  motion  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  friction. 

Clearly,  the  centroid  of  the  system  moves  in  the  direction  BA  with 
uniform  speed  v,  where  v  —  mVI(t\i  +  m').  When  at  a  distance  l  +  x 
apart,  the  particles  have  speeds  v  +  m'x/(m  +  m')  and  v~m.r/(m+m'\  so 
that  the  kinetic  energy  is  ^(m  +  m')vz  +  ^{mm'/(m  +  m'')}x*  (§48).  If 
the  force  required  to  produce  unit  extension  of  the  string  be  /•,  the 
potential  energy  stored  in  the  stretched  string  is  ^/fo;2.  The  energy 
equation  is  ,  1  ,  1 

-(m  +  m')  u2  -{ -,  ;i2  +  =  k.v2  —  const. 

'•2r  2  m+m         2 

Show  that  the  equation  of  motion  in  .v  is 


m,  -\-m  

representing  simple  harmonic  motion   of   period   2ir*Jmm'l&(m  +  m'), 
combined  with  uniform  motion  of  the  centroid  at  speed  v. 

3.  A  horizontal  turn-table  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  disk  is 
mounted  on  a  vertical  axis  at  its  centre.  The  weight  of  the  table 
is  280  Ibs.  Two  men,  each  of  weight  140  Ibs.,  stand  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter.  Initially  the  system  is  at  rest.  If,  now,  the  men 
move  round  the  edge  of  the  table  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
speed,  show  that  when  they  have  gone  once  round  the  table,  they 
have  turned  in  space  through  an  angle  J^TT. 


4.  A   turn-table  of  mass  ;]/  rotates  smoothly  on  a  vertical  axis  at 
its  centre,  and  a  man  of  mass  m  walks  on  it  at  a  uniform  rate,  u  along 
a   radius,  starting  from   the   centre.     Show    that  if   to,,  is  the  initial 
angular  Arelocity  of  the   turn-table,  and   /:  is  its  radius  of   gyration 
about  the  axis,  the  angular  displacement  after  time  t  is  w,,^  tan"'(c//>), 
where  pi  =  Mk'il(mui). 

5.  A  man  weighing  m  pounds  stands  on  a  plane  lamina  Aveighing 
M  pounds  ;  the  lamina  rests  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane.     The  man 
walks  on  the  lamina  so  as  to  describe  a  closed  curve  in  space  enclosing 
an  area  of  A  sq.  feet :  prove  that  the  lamina  turns  through  an  angle 
2m(M+m')A/MI  radians,  where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  in  ll>.  ft. 
units  of  the  lamina  about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centroid. 

6.  A  uniform  rod  OA  of  mass  m,  turning  about  a  fixed  horizontal 
pivot  at  one  end,  falls  from  the  horizontal  position.     Show  that  if 
R  and  S  are  the  forces  applied  by  the  axis  to  the  rod  along  and  at 
right  angles  to  its  length  at  an  instant  at  which  the  rod  is  inclined 
at  an   angle   0  to   the    vertical   (R   inward,  and  S  in   direction   of 
increasing  (?), 

R  =  %ing  cos  6  ;     *S=  —  fyng  sin  0- 
If  the  rod  starts  from -the  upright  position,  prove  that 

R~mfl(S  +  •{:•  cos  6) ;     S—  -  \  mg  sin  9. 

[The  equations  of  motion  are,  if  the  length  of  the  rod  be  21, 
—  mld=f>  +  mff  sin  0,    mW"  =  li  —  my  cos  0,     —  fynl2tf=mgl  sin  0.~\ 

7.  A  particle  moves  with  uniform  angular  speed  about  a  fixed 
point  under  the  action  of  forces  whose  resultant  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  radius-vector  from  the  point  ;  show  that  the  equation  to 
the  path  is  of  the  form  r=aee-^-i>e-8 

and  find  an  expression  for  the  force  at  any  point. 

8.  A  particle  is  acted  on  by  a  force  always  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  //,  and  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
path  at  the  point ;    show  that  if   the  particle  move  parallel   to  the 
.v  axis  at  (0,  5),  the  equation  of  the  path  is  of  the  form 

y  —  b 

9.  A  circular  disk  of  radius  a  is  fixed  on  a  smooth   horizontal 
table  and  a  heavy  particle  resting  on  the  table  is  attached  by  a  strinf 
to  a  fixed  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  disk.     Initially  the  string 
is  straight  and  lies  along  a  radius  of  the  disk  produced.     Its  length  is 
half  the  circumference.     The  particle  is  projected  with  velocity  Fin  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  string.     Show  that  the  string  will  just 
have  been  all  wrapped  round  the  disk  when  a  time  7r2a/Fhas  elapsed. 

10.  A  heavy  uniform  chain  of  length  I  and  weight  W  is  held 
vertically  with  one  end  in  contact  with  a  horizontal  table,  and  is  then 
let  so.  Show  that  the  force  exerted  unon  the  table  increases  fi-nm 


portion  or  the  chain  has  just  leit  the  table  the  speed  is  v^ffl,  where 
/  is  the  length  of  the  chain. 

12.  A  flexible  chain  of  mass  IT  per  unit  length  falls  vertically  and 
strikes  a  horizontal  plane.     Show  that  the  initial  force  exerted  on  the 
plane  is  try",  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  chain  at  the  instant  of 
striking. 

13.  The  cable  of  a  ship  is  coiled  on  the  deck  and  the  free  end  passes 
through  a  hawse-hole  in  the  ship's  side  at  a  vertical  height  h  above 
fclie  coiled  cable.     An  anchor  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  a  length  I  of 
(he  chain  is  hung  at  the  free  end.     If  the  anchor  be  released,  show 
(neglecting  the  large  resistances  at  the  hawse-hole,  etc.),  that  after 
falling  a  distance  x  in  air  it  will  acquire  a  speed  v  given  by 


[Tence  show  that  if  1  =  2/i  the  anchor  falls  with  uniform  acceleration  0/3. 

14.  A  length  k  of  a  uniform  chain  of  length  l  +  k  and  mass  per  unit 
length  m  is  coiled  at  the  edge  of  a  smooth  table,  and  the  length  I 
hangs  over  the  edge.  Show  that  the  energy  dissipated  by  the  time 
the  chain  leaves  the  table  is 


15.  A  smooth  circular  cylinder  is  fixed  with  its  axis  horizontal  and 
vertically  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  on  which  a  length  a  of  a  uniform 
chain,  of  length  I  and  mass  ml,  is  coiled  ;   the  chain  passes  over  the 
cylinder  and  has  its  free  end  on  a  level  with  the  table.     Prove  that  if 
tin's  end   be   slightly  displaced   downwards,  the   amount  of   energy 
dissipated  by  the  time  the  chain  leaves  the  table  is  fynga?/l. 

16.  A  uniform  chain  of  length  I  and  weight  W  is  placed  on  a  line 
of  greatest  slope  of  a  smooth  plane  of  inclination  ex.  to  the  horizontal 
so  that  it  just  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  where  there  is  a  small 
smooth  peg  over  which  it  can  run  off.     Show  that  when  a  length  sc 
has  run  off,  the  stretching  force  at  the  bottom  of  the  plane  is 

TP(1-  sin  o.).r(J  -#)/&*. 

17.  A  uniform  chain  AB  is  held  stretched  in  a  vertical  plane.    If 
the  end  .1  is  released,  and  at  the  instant  at  which  it  passes  B  the  end 
B  is  released,  prove  that  the  chain  becomes  straight  after  an  interval 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  the  time  in  which  A  fell  to  B. 

18.  Two  scale-pans,  each  of  mass  m,  are  supported  by  a  thread  of 
negligible  mass  passing  over  a  smooth  pulley,  and  a  uniform  chain 
of  mass  2m  and  length  I  is  held,  by  its  upper  end,  above  owe  of 
the  scale-pans,  so  that  it  just  reaches  the  pan.     If  the  upper  end 


oi  Tine  cnam  is  reieaseu,  snow  THUU;  tne  wnoie  ciuun  pues  up  upon  tne 
pan  in  time  \/(3Z/<7). 

19.  A  massless  string  is  coiled  round  a  rough  uniform  solid  cylinder 
whose  axis  is  horizontal  ;  the  cylinder  has  mass  M  and  radius  », 
and  can  turn  freely  about  its  axis.  To  the  free  end  of  the  string  is 
attached  a  uniform  chain  of  mass  in  and  length  I.  If  the  chain 
is  gathered  up  close  and  then  let  go,  prove  that  the  angle  0  turned 
through  by  the  cylinder  in  a  time  t  before  the  chain  is  fully  stretched 
satisfies  the  equation  Mla6  =  m($(jfi  —  a0yii.  [The  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cylinder  about  its  axis  is  - 


20.  A  jet  of  liquid  of  density  d  issues  horizontally  from  a  tank 
which  can  slide  on  a  horizontal  surface.     If  the  velocity  of  the  issuing 
liquid  in  space  is  /*,  and  that  of  the  tank  in  the  opposite  direction  is  !•, 
and  A   is  the  area  of  cross-section   of  the  jet,  show  that  the  force 
applied  by  the  jet  to  the  tank  is  Ad(h  +  k^.     [Ex.  2,  p.  93.] 

21.  A  horizontal  water  wheel  rotates  on  a  vertical  axis  ;  ib  is  fed  by 
water  which  enters  the  wheel  after  descending  a  distance  h  from  rest 
and  escapes  tangential  ly  to  the  perimeter  at  outlets  symmetrically 
arranged  round   it.      Show  that  if  v  is  the  speed  of  the   escaping 
water,  the  ratio  of  the  energy  expended  in  useful  work  to  the  total 
energy  expended  is  1  —  v^l^gli). 

Prove  also  that  if  u  is  the  speed  of  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel, 


22.  A  cylindrical  jet  of  liquid,  A  square  feet  in  cross-section,  issues 
from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel.  If  the  pressure  of  the  water  within  the 
vessel  at  the  level  of  the  orifice  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere  by 
P  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  the  density  be  p  Ibs.  per  cubic  foot, 
show  that 


(1)  the  flow  in  Ibs.  per  second  =  A 

(2)  the  momentum  which  issues  in  t  seconds  =  2$  A  Pi,  Ib.f/s. 
Supposing  the  liquid  to  be  water,  and  the  jet  to  have  a  cross- 

sectional  area  of  3  square  inches,  and  the  pressure  to  be  50  pounds 
per  square  inch,  find  the  horizontal  force  acting  upon  the  vessel. 

23.  A  uniform  rod,  of  length  2a  and  weight  w,  is  held  at  an 
angle  i*.  to  the  vertical  with  its  lower  end  in  contact  with  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane,  and  is  then  let  go. 

Prove  that  when  the  rod  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  vertical, 


(2)   the  reaction  on  the  plane  is 

w(4  +  3  cos2$  —  6  cos  6  cos  a.) 

(l  +  .3sin20)1!  ' 

[Moment  of  inertia  of  the  rod  about  an  axis  through  its  centre 
at  right  angles  to  its  length  —  ^  wo2,  and  about  a  parallel  axis  through 


uy  a/u 

string  of  negligible  mass  and  length  a.  The  particle  of  mass  m  is 
placed  in  a  smooth  horizontal  groove,  and  when  the  string  is 
straightened  out  along  the,  groove,  the  second  particle  is  projected 
at  right  angles  to  the  string  and  groove  along  a  smooth  horizontal 
table  with  velocity  F.  Show  that  the  particle  m  oscillates  through  a 
space  2am'/(m  +  in'\  and  that  if  m  be  large  compared  with  tn'  the 
periodic  time  is  27ro(l  —m'/ton)/  V. 

25.  The  potential  energy  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  is  given  by 
the  equation  2  V=  p(xs  +  4y2).     If  x  =  a,  w  =  0,  ?/  =  0,  y  —  u  when  t=0, 
show  that  the  path  of  the  particle  is  given  by  ?ti!.v2(.T2  —  aa)+ju,a4fy2=0. 

26.  A  heavy  uniform  rod,  OA,  rotates  in  a  vertical  plane  about  the 
end  0.    It  is  required  to  find  at  what  point  of  the  rod  the  tendency 
to  break  is  greatest. 

Let   OA  .  =2«,   AP=2b,   and   T,  S  denote   the   components  of  the 
resultant  force  at  P  along  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod,  and  L  the  couple  tending  to  break 
the  rod  at  the  point  J>  (Fig.  30).     If  (7,  C'  be 
centroids  of  OA,  PA  respectively,  we  have 


Resolving  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  rod, 
we  obtain 

T=m-{g  cos  0  +  (2a-6)#}, 
ct 

S=m  -  (g  sin  0+(2a  -&)&'}, 

Ct  ' 

and  taking  moments  about  C",  we  find 


3 


PIG.  30. 


Now,  fyna2@=  —  mgasin  0,  and  therefore  (92=5<7(cos  0  —  cosa)/a, 
where  a  is  the  value  of  0  when  ^  =  0.  Substituting  for  9  and  &-  in 
the  equations  for  L,  S,  T,  we  find 


m          b  ,       ,,     3  2«  — 
7  —  wi(7  -  {cos  &  +  - 

M1  2      a 


,       .,  ., 

(cos  0  -  cos  a.)}. 
v  ' 


0 

0  =  7 
4 


-  2a 


a 


-  a)  sin 


Z  =  -         2 

It  will  be  observed  that  S  and  L  are  independent  of  a,  and  hence 
do  not  depend  on  the  initial  conditions. 

Where  L  is  a  maximum,  we  have  dL/db  =  Q,  that  is  3&2  —  2a&  =  0,  that 
is  6  =  ,a. 


CHAPTER  III. 
DYNAMICS  OF  A  PARTICLE. 

82.  Eectilinear  Motion  of  a  Particle  in  Eesisting  Medium. 
We  now  proceed  to  work  out  some  of  the  more  simple  of 
the  soluble  problems  of  dynamics,  and  take  first  the  case 
of  a  single  particle  moving  under  various  simple  conditions. 
A  separate  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  motion  of  a 
particle  under  force  directed  to  a  fixed  centre. 

Hardly  anything  can  be  added  here  to  what  is  said 
in  $  21-24  above  regarding  unresisfced  motion  under 
gravitational  force  constant  in  amount  and  direction,  or  in 
§§  32-40  regarding  simple  harmonic  motion.  We  shall, 
however,  on  account  of  its  practical  importance,  consider 
somewhat  fully  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  a  force 
constant  in  amount  and  direction,  and  a  resistance  in  the 
line  of  motion,  exerted  by  the  medium  in  which  the  particle 
moves  and  depending  on  the  speed.  It  will  be  convenient 
as  fixing  the  ideas  to  take  as  the  field  of  force  that  of 
uniformly  directed  gravity,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  results  obtained  hold  for  other  fields  of  force,  and 
not  merely  for  particles  but  for  bodies  of  considerable 
extension  in  space.  In  the  first  place  we  shall  deal  with 
motion  restricted  to  a  single  vertical,  and  here  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  motion  considered  is  only  an  analogue 
of  many  others  that  occur  in  practice.  For  example,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  body  let  fall  under  gravity  in  a  resisting  medium, 
undergoes  acceleration  until  a  certain  limiting  speed  is 
attained,  at  which  the  accelerating  action  of  gravity  is 
balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium.  So  a  ship 
moving;  through  the  water,  or  a  railway  train  moving 


&>    1CVC1    J-UclU, 


at  which  the  propelling  action  of  sails  or  engine  is  just 
balanced  by  the  resistance  experienced,  and  the  speed  is 
uniform.  Again,  when  the  engines  of  a  ship,  which 
is  moving  forward  at  any  speed,  are  stopped  and  reversed, 
we  have  an  analogue  of  the  case  in  which  a  body  is 
projected  upward  with  given  speed,  and  so  is  subjected 
while  its  upward  motion  endures  to  the  combined  retarding 
action  of  gravity  and  resistance.  Both  the  action  of  the 
propeller  and  the  resistance  tend  to  stop  the  vessel,  and 
it  is  brought  more  quickly  to  rest  than  if  either  acted 
alone.  The  passage  from  the  particular  gravitational  cases 
which  we  consider  to  their  analogues  will  be  immediate  ; 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  substitute  for  the  value  of  g 
in  the  equations  given  below  the  acceleration  which  the 
propelling  action  would  produce  in  the  unresisted  body. 

83.  Limiting  Speed  in  Eesisting  Medium.  It  is  found  in 
practice  that  at  a  given  speed  bodies  of  the  same  shape, 
and  oriented  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  the  direction 
of  motion,  experience  resistance  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  corresponding  dimensions,  if  they  are  completely 
immersed  in  the  medium.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  resistance  of  the  medium  is  proportional  to  the 
superficial  area  of  the  body.  For  projectiles  this  conclusion 
is  founded  on  many  experiments  :  those  of  Newton,  who,  in 
168*7,  let  fall  spherical  shells  of  glass  filled  with  different 
materials  and  of  different  diameters  from  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  those  made  by  Hutton,  in  1775,  with 
a  Robins  ballistic  pendulum  large  enough  to  receive  cannon 
balls  of  different  diameters  ;  and  those  of  Bashforth,  made 
in  1865-70  and  1878-79,  on  projectiles  from  rifled  ordnance, 
with  an  accurate  chronograph  which  enabled  the  instants 
at  which  screens  placed  across  the  range  of  the  projectile 
were  pierced  to  be  determined. 

It  is  found,  however,  that"  no  simple  law  connects  resist- 
ance with  speed.  At  low  speeds  the  resistance  may  be 
taken  as  simply  proportional  to  the  speed  ;  that  this  is  the 
case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  range  of  motion  of  a 
simple  pendulum  falls  off  by  the  same  fraction  of  its  amount 


in  eacn  swing, 
a  definite  value.     But  at  high  speeds  the  resistance  i 
more  rapidly  with  the  speed,  and  may  require  _  a 
like  av  +  bv*-{-GV'\  with  different  values  of  a,  b,  om 
cases,  and  even  at  different  parts  of  the  course  of  i 
projectile,  to  completely  express  it. 

If  the  resistance  offered  to  motion  is  proport 
some  power  n  of  the  speed,  that  is,  is  expressed 
per  unit  mass  of  the  body,  so  that  kvn  is  the  rot 
produced,  the  limiting  speed  is  (<J/fy»,  where  k  is  a  ci 
depending  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  body,  and 
acceleration  which  the  propelling  force  acting  aloi 
give  the  body.  For  we  have  <j  —  kvn  =  0  at  the 
speed,  and  denoting  this  value  of  v  by  L,  we  have 

T-(0\* 

LI  —  \rj  >   

as  stated. 

If  the  law  of  resistance  is  a  mixed  one,  for  ex 
the  retardation  is  k^v  +  k^  at  speed  v,  the  expre 
the  limiting  speed  is  more  complicated.  We  have 


a  quadratic  equation  for  L.     One  root  is  positive,  1 
negative ;  ancl  only  the  positive  root  is  applicable. 


which  reduces  to  '\/y[k.2  when  kl  =  0,  and  approxima 
and  more  closely  without  limit  to  (j/k^  as  /c2  is  di: 
towards  zero. 

We  can  easily  prove  that  for  a  body  of  give 
and  density,  L  is  less  the  smaller  the  body's  dir 
For  the  resisting  force  varies  as  the  surface  of  t 
and  the  retardation  it  produces  inversely  as  the 
the  body.  If,  then,  I  be  a  representative  dimen 
p  the  density  of  the  body,  we  see  that  we  mi 
for  a  given  medium,  retardation  =  vn  .  alzjplz}  \vh 
a  coefficient.  If  L  be  the  value  of  the  speed  ft 


tltis  is  equal  to  a  given  acceleration  g,  we  have 

^L«  =  g     or     L-=g?l, (4) 

that  is  the  smaller  I  the  smaller  is  L.  If  a  given  force  act 
on  the  body,  the  unresisted  acceleration  g  will  be  inversely 
as  pl-\  and  so  Ln  will  be  proportional  to  lz.  If  the  force, 
as  in  the  case  of  bodies  falling  under  gravity,  is  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  give  for  all  bodies  when  unresisted  by  the 
medium  the  same  acceleration  g,  then  the  circumstances 
are  as  in  (4),  and  the  limiting  speed  is  smaller  the  smaller 
the  density  of  a  body  of  given  size,  and  the  smaller  the 
dimensions  of  a  body  of  given  density.  For  n  —  2,  and 
bodies  of  the  same  material,  L  varies  as  >Jl,  which  is 
Fronde's  law  of  the  limiting  speeds  of  vessels  of  different 
dimensions  moving  through  water. 

We  have  examples  of  this  limiting  speed  in  the  fall  of 
rain-drops  of  different  sizes  (small  shot  let  fall  from  an 
equal  height  would  reach  the  ground  with  a  much  greater 
speed),  in  the  almost  imperceptible  descent  of  the  minute 
drops  of  water  in  a  mist,  or  of  minute  particles  mixed  up 
in  a  turbid  liquid.  In  this  also  we  have  the  explanation  of 
the  persistence  of  the  gorgeous  sunsets,  due  to  the  existence 
of  very  fine  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  which  were  seen  for  a 
long  time  after  the  Krakatao  eruption  in  1883. 

The  law  that  the  limiting  speed  for  similar  bodies  of 
different  dimensions  varies  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
corresponding  linear  dimensions,  when  the  resistance  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  is  applicable  to 
the  motion  of  vessels  whether  completely  or  partially 
immersed.  For  it  is  proved  by  experiment  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion  is  in  that  case  due  to 
friction  exerted  on  the  wetted  surface  of  the  vessel,  and 
varying  according  to  the  law  stated. 

Taking,  then,  different  vessels  of  similar  design  moving 
at  their  limiting  speeds  when  the  forces  applied  are, 
according  to  equation  (4),  such  as  to  give  them  when 
unresisted  the  same  acceleration  (denoted  by  g  above), 
that  is  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  displacement 
tonnage,  and  therefore  the  coal  burned  per  ton-mile  is 


the  same  tor  all.  ±>ut  the  tonnage  is  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  a  chosen,  linear  dimension,  and  therefore,  reasoning 
from  a  model  to  a  full-sized  vessel  of  given  tonnage  or  of 
given  speed,  we  find  first  the  limiting  speed  or  the  tonnage, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  that  for  the  model ;  then  we  see 
that  since  the  tonnage  is  in  proportion  to  the  sixth  power 
of  the  speed,  the  power  provided  will  have  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  and  the  speed  conjointly, 
that  is  to  the  seventh  power  of  the  speed.  The  I-I.P.  per  ton 
for  any  other  speed  will  then  be  proportional  to  that  speed. 

Ex.  1.  Apply  this  rule  to  tlie  calculation  of  tlie  proper  tonnage 
and  power  of  a  25-knot  steamer  from  the  data  (given  by  Sir  I!  corgi; 
Greeuhill,  Notes  on  Dynamics,  §  29)  afforded  by  a  steamer  500  fecit 
length,  12000  tons  displacement,  and  15000  u.v.  for  a  speed  of  20  knots. 

Increasing  the  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  sixth  power  and  the 
H.r.  in  proportion  to  tlie  seventh  power  of  the  speed  gives 

Tonnage  =  12000($)°  =  45777,     Horse-power  =  15000  («)7  =  7 1500. 
The  actual  tonnage  of  the  Lmitan-ia  is  42000  and  the  n.r.  72000. 

Ex.  2.  What  speed,  assuming  the  same  proportions,  ought  to  have 
been  attained  by  the  Grant  Eastern,  the  length  of  which  was  080  feet 
(tonnage  321  GO)  and  H.r.  11000. 

If  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  vessel  here  taken  as  a  standard  were 
on  the  same  model,  the  tonnage  of  the  former  would  be  30000.  The 
.speed  of  the  Great  Eastern  with  n.r.  corresponding  to  this  tonna.ge 
would  be  2(W<J80/500  =  28'34,  in  knots,  and  the  II.P.  would  be  about 
44000.  For  11000  n.r.  therefore  the  speed  of  the  Great  Eastern 
should  be  given  in  knots  by  4/11000/44 (XX) .  23'34  =  14-7,  nearly.  For 
the  resistances  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  speeds,  and  the 
rates  of  working,  therefore,  to  the  cubes  of  the  speeds.  It  is  matter 
of  history  that  the  vessel  made  from  14  to  15  knots  under  full  power. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  expenditure  of  coal  on  a  steamer  carrying  troops  vary 
as  the  cube  of  the  speed,  show  that  the  most  economical  voyage  is 
that  which  makes  the  coal  bill  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  the  other 
running  expenses.  Discuss  also  the  case  of  a  freight  and  passengei1 
steamer. 

Let  E  denote  the  total  expenses  of  a  voyage,  D  the  whole  distance 
from  port  to  port,  v  the  distance  run  per  day  ;  then  the  cost  of  coal 
per  day  is  CV!,  where  C  is  a  constant,  and  the  total  coal  bill  is  GDrz, 
since  the  run  takes  D/r  days.  If  the  rest  of  the  running  expenses 
be  .ft  per  day,  we  have  E=(.7Di$  +  RD/v. 

Hence  —  =  WDr-R  ?, 

(iV  '()- 

and  this  vanishes,  that  is  E  is  a  minimum,  when  C-iP  —  Rl2. 


It  the  cost  or  coal  per  day  were  CV,  we  should  nave  tor  greates 
economy  Cv~*=R. 

I.(1or  ;i  steamer  carrying  freight  and  passengers,  the  question  c 
economy  in  a  somewhat  different  one.  As  a  rule,  liners  have  tliei 
fixed  times  of  sailing,  so  that  a  certain  interval  must  elapse  betAvee 
the  beginning  of  one  trip  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  a  certai 
part  of  that  interval  is  required  for  discharging  cargo  and  reloading 
If  then  the  arrangement  is  possible  within  the  time  allowed,  th 
expenses  of  the  voyage  will  be  a  minimum  if  the  coal  bill  is  made  equs 
to  half  the  amount  of  the  other  expenses. 

Ex.  4.  The  following  interesting  comparison  is  suggested  by  Si 
George  Greenhill  (Notes  on  Dynamics).  Determine  the  longest  nor 
losing  voyage  of  a  steamer — the  Sirius  of  1838 — of  700  tons  capacit 
for  coal  and  cargo  when  freight  is  O'lo?./ton-niile,  supposing  the  steame 
to  go  at  8  knots  on  20  tons/day  of  coal,  costing  12s.  per  ton,  an 
allowing  £20  a  day  for  wages,  repairs,  depreciation,  etc.  Compai 
this  with  a  modern  steamer  of  5600  tons,  going  at  12  knots  o 
50  tons/day  of  coal. 

The  steamer  travels  192  nautical  miles  per  day,  and  therefore,  : 
the  length  of  the  voyage  be  D  nautical  miles,  the  voyage  lasts  Dj\2 
clays.  The  coal  bill  is  5.0/4,  in  shillings,  and  the  remainder  of  th 
expenses  amounts  to  400Z)/192,  also  in  shillings.  Hence,  we  have 


if  the  voyage  is  to  be  as  long  as  possible  without  loss.     Hence 
J=300xl92  =  2880 

about  the  distance  from  England  to  America.     The  time  taken  i 
15  days. 

For  the  modern  cargo  steamer,  if  AVG  take  the  coal  at  18s.  per  tor 
and  the  daily  expenses  as  eight  times  the  former  amount,  we  get    • 

D      50x18  ^  ,  3200  „ 


and  therefore 


oO 


The   voyage   occupies   77'8   days,  and    is    nearly  equal  in   lengt 
to  the  earth's  circumference.     The   coal   put   on  board  is   taken  a 
3890  tons,  and  the  vessel  carries  1710  tons  of  cargo.     Of  course 
reserve  of  coal  must  be  carried  in  any  actual  case,  and  the  vessel  ca 
coal  at  stations.     The  comparison  is,  however,  very  remarkable. 

84.   Resistance  varying  as  nth  Power  of  Speed.     Discussioi 

In  the  following  discussion  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  view  c 
what  has  been  stated  above  as  to  the  analogy  of  other  casei 
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to  consider  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  resisting  medium  and 
under  the  action  oi!  uniformly  directed  gravity.  In  the 
lirst  place,  we  shall  suppose  the  motion  restricted  to  a, 
vertical  line. 

Let  s  denote  distance  upward  from  a  point  at  which  the 
particle  is  projected  with  upward  speed  F;  then  if  v  be 
the  upward  speed  at  time  t, 

dv        dv  T-,  n\ 

ar'ar-"-*  ...................  ;-(1> 

vhere  R  is  the  resistance  per  unit  mass  of  the  medium. 
TQ  suppose  that  R  is  of  the  form  kvn,  where  11  is  a  positive 
.teer.  In  that  case, 


The  distance  dz  travelled  upward  in  the  interval  of  time 
dt  is  vdt.  Hence,  we  have  the  differential  equation  —  the 
same,  in  fact,  as  that  just  written  : 


We  shall  generally,  in  what  follows,  write  u  for  v/L, 
where  L  is  the  limiting  speed  (§83),  so  that  the  equations 
of  upward  motion  (2)  and  (3)  can  now  be  written, 


To  find  the  time  and  distance  of  ascent  from  the  instant 
of  projection  with  speed  aL  =  V,  to  that  at  which  the  speed 
has  been  diminished  to  IL,  we  have  to  find  the  integrals 
of  (4)  between  the  limits  b  and  a.  Thus,  if  t  and  z  be  the 
time  and  distance  specified,  we  have 

L  Ca    du 


+7fr«  g 

If  v  <"  L  throughout  the  motion  (which  is  here  surmosed 
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For  the  time  T  and  distance  H  to  the  turning  point,  we 

have 


It  is  interesting  to  take  the  case  of  infinite  upward  speed 
of  projection.     Then 


Now,  it  can  be  proved  (see  Gibson's  Calculus,  §175)  that 
r^' 
Jo    1 


On  the  left  write  un  for  x  and  take  p  =  I/n,  so  that  if 
iz,  >  1  the  condition  as  to  p  is  fulfilled,  and  we  have 


Again,  it'  we  take  p  =  2/?i,  the  condition  as  to  the  value 
of  p  is  satisfied  if  n  ^>  2,  and  we  obtain 


r  udu  =  1  r  a^  - 1  rfa;  _       • 
Jo  1+u11     -ji  Jo    1+aJ       otsi 


Thus  we  obtain  for  infinite  speed  of  upward  projection  on 
the  conditions  stated  as  to  the  value  of  n, 

(7) 


If  n  be  very  great,  we  have 

(7r/n)/sin(7r/n)  =  1,     TT/%  sin(27r/u)  =  £, 

and  then  gT=L,  2gH=L2,  that  is  T  is  the  time  in  which  a 
body  let  fall  in  an  unresisting  medium  from,  rest  would 
gain  the  limiting  speed  L,  and  H  is  the  distance  which  the 
body  would  fall  in  the  same  time. 

The  student  may  imagine  that  the  finite  values  of  T 
and  H  obtained   here   for   the   annulment  of   an  infinite 


is  correspondingly  great,  and  so  the  particle  is    Ij 
rest  in  a  finite  time  and  space. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  n  be  even,  the  «I 
expression  kvn  will  not  change  with  that  of  ?.;,  SL 
that  we  cannot  find  an  integral  in  any  such  case 
apply  without  alteration  to  both  upward  and.  < 
motion.  For,  in  the  ascending  motion,  both  y  am 
to  retard  the  particle.  On  the  other  hand,  when  t 
is  descending,  g  acts  to  increase  the  downward  sp 
kvn  acts  to  diminish  it.  The  downward  accelera/b: 
g  —  kvn.  Thus  if  kun  changes  sign  with  v,  the  & 
motion,  as  written  in  (2)  or  (3),  will  apply  to  "bo 
and  downward  motion,  so  that  the  limits  a  and.  ?? 
be  anywhere  on  the  whole  course  of  the  motio 
however,  n  is  even,  we  must  integrate  for  the 
motion  up  to  the  turning  point,  and  then  integrate 
for  the  downward  motion,  after  reversing  the  sig 
So  far  we  have  mainly  considered  the  motion  j 
If  it  is  downward,  and  n  is  even,  we  write,  • 
convenience  now  v  as  positive  downward, 


-,,_ 

COG  — 


L    du 


so  that  integrating  from  V/L  = 


_!?  u du 

~~  ~g    1-u'1'  ' ' 

to  v/L  =  6,  we 


.—un' 


If  V=Q  initially,  and  finally  v  =  L,  these  give 


where  T  and  //  denote  the  time  and  distance 
downward  from  rest  until  the  limiting  speed  L  ig 

85.    Motion  under  Eesistance  varying  as  v.    We  n 

very  shortly,  the  special  cases  of  n  =  l,  n  =  *2  and  n  =  3. 
When  n  =  l  we  haAre,  by  (5)  of  §  84,  the  equation 

du       ,      14-  a 
Z'      ' 


for   the  time  t  from  the  instant  of  projection  upward 
V=aL  to  that  at  which  the  speed  has  become  bL.    The  c 


z  of  the  pai'ticle  fi'oin  the  point  of  projection  in  the  interval  t  is  given 
also  by  (5)  of  §  84,  that  is 


In  the  present  case,  since  n  is  odd,  the  differential  equations  apply 
to  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  motion,  so  that  we  may 
support;  the  motion  to  have  been  changed  in  the  interval  from  the 
upward  to  the  downward  direction,  or  to  have  been  wholly  down- 
ward, that  is  we  may  suppose  bL  negative,  or  both  hL  and  aL 
negative.  If  «  is  positive  and  b  negative,  that  is  if  the  initial  speed 
IK  upward  and  the  final  .speed  downward,  z  is  not  the  whole  distance 
travelled  ;  to  find  that  we  haAre  to  calculate  the  upward  distance  and 
the  downward  distance  separately  and  add  their  numerical  values 
together. 

The  time  of  ascent  T  to  the  turning  point  is  got  by  making  6  —  0, 

in  CO-  r  T       TA-V 

7T=-log(l  +  a)=-log—  7—  ......................  (3) 

g     DX         '     g     "     L  ' 

The  distance  from  the  point  of  projection  to  the  highest  point  is 


If  the  initial  upward  speed  be  L,  the  equations  become 

r=|logc2,     //=!"(!  -log,  2)  ......................  (5) 

Equation  (2)  shows  that  if  2  —  0,  so  that  aL  is  the  upward  speed, 
V  say,  and  bL  the  downward  speed  V  of  return,  at  a  given  point, 
then  the  time  occupied  in  the  motion  is  given  by 


that  is  it  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  gravity  would  produce  in 
a  body  falling  from  rest  in  a  non-resisting  medium  the  speed  F-f  V. 
Of  course  if  K  were  zero,  the  value  of  t  would  be  2  Vjg  for  the  same 
speed  of  upward  projection.  The  speeds  F  and  V  are  by  (1),  (2)  and 
(6)  in  the  relation  y  ,  y,  /  +  F 

—  =—  =log^—  J77- 

Jj  JL/  —     I 

86.  Resistance  varying  as  v2.  Now  let  w  =  2.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  upward  and  downward  motions  separately.  For 
the  upward  motion,  we  have 

,     L    du  7      L2  udu  /,  >. 


——-  —  .,    -=  — 
</  l+u2  g 

-1  a  -tan-1/;), 
for  initial  speed  aL  and  final  speed  bL. 


so  that  t  =  -  (tan-1  a  -tan-1/;),     *  =    -1og»  ...............  (2) 
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The  time  of  ascent  and  distance  to  the  highest  point  are  thus 


For  the  downward  motion  we  take  /;  as  punitive  downward  and 

obtain  ,.      ,          r   .     .  , 

,  __  L    du,        L  (  du    .  (i'ii, 

~<7  1  ~'«a~ 


-  -.  ----  .>„-    ,  •     .............. 

r;    I  -  U"          '2f/  (tvt1     "x 

Hence,  integrating  from  the  limit  a  for  the-  initial  point  to  limit  (> 
for  the  final  point,  we  get 


If  the  initial  speed  be  xevo  and  the  final  be  1>L,  these  equations  giv 


e 

L.    1+6       /;2,      i 

:  —  T,     ;;  =  .—  Jog    —-,-.; 
1  -  6  2c      "  1  -  b- 


—  -- 
2</ 

Hence,  if  the  terminal  speed  L  be  the  final  speed,  that  is  if  A.    I, 
the  values  of  t  and  z  are  both  infinite. 

87.  Eesistance  varying  as  v:i.  Finally,  we  take  the  taw.  of 
resistance  k»:i.  Hers  the  downward  motion  need  not  bu  separated 
from  the  upward.  Taking  v  and  z  positive  upward,  with  J}]  -•////•,  so 
that  L  is  the  limiting  speed, 

,          L     du,          ,  __     ./>'-  wrht. 

£vt  —       '      •]    :      n"  ,       CvZ  —  :;  •        ..  ................  .  .  .  .  (  1  ) 

<•;  J  +«•*  </    I  +w!  v  ' 

Hence,  if  a  be  the  initial  and  b  the  final  value  of  u, 


Now,  by  splitting  l/(l+w:i)  into  partial  fractions,  it  may  bo  verified 
that  the  integrands  break  up  into  diil'erentials  as  follows  : 


-T=-d-it. 
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Hence, 

t=!j   Pl 

(    1.6 


+  4-  (km-1  -7=  f«-s)  -  tau-1  4=  (fr-Dll  .......  (6) 

\/3  V  V3V       2/  V.3\       2/JJ 

The  reader  may  work  out  the  different  special  cases.     Some  results 
will  be  found  in  the  examples. 

88.   Examples  on  Resisted  Motion  in  a  Vertical  Line. 

1.  It'  «  =  ],  prove  that  if  the  upward  speed  of  projection  be  the 
limiting  speed  L,  the  distance  travelled  from  the  instant  of  projection 
until  the  downward  speed  is    V  is  L(7\>-  rl\],  where  '2\  is  the  time 
occupied  in  this  passage,  and  7'2  is  the  time  in  which  gravity  would 
change  the  speed  of  an  unresisted  falling  body  from  V  upwards  to  L 
downwards. 

2.  Verify  by  expansion  of  the  logs  in  (1)  and  (2),  §  85,  that  these 
equations  give   the   ordinary   equations  of  unresisted  motion  when 
£=0. 

3.  Show  that  if  ?i  =  2,  and  L  be  the  speed  of  projection  upward,  the 
time  of  ascent  to  the  highest  point  is  %irLlg. 

4.  Show  that  if  ?i  =  2,  and  a  particle  be  projected  upward  with  any 
given  initial  speed,  the  speeds    V  and    V   of  the  particle  when  at 
the  .same  point  in  its  ascent  and  descent  fulfil  the  equation 

I  ___  l__l_ 

V1*     V*~L*' 

5.  Show  that  if  the    earth   were  a  sphere  of  uniform  density, 
and  did  not  rotate,  a  particle  dropped  at  the  surface  into  a  tunnel 
extending  right  through  the  earth  along  a  diameter,  would,  if  unresisted, 
move  with  simple  harmonic  motion  in  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
vibrating  with  bob  at  the  surface  and  of  length  equal  to  the  earth's 
radius.     [It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  particle  would  be  attracted 
towards   the   centre  in    each   position   with   a  force  proportional  to 
the  whole  mass  contained  in  the  sphere,  concentric  with  the  earth, 
ou  which  the  particle  is  situated,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 

nrmnvo   nf  fllo   vnrlino   of  t.lla+.  or^m-o  1 


7.  Prove  that   in   tho   case    of    rasistannu   /v>:!,   the   time    T  and 
distance  II  to  the  highest  point  when  the  speed  of  projection  is  //,  are 
respectively 

!£(.£. +  1053),     *.£!(*      logg), 
3  (J  W3  /      3  //  \v/3        b    /' 

,.,,.,          c  rr  ,    r  m       2?r    i2 

and  that  therefore  H+LT=—~^ — •. 

Vs  .9 

8.  Show  that  the  time  from  a  given   point  of  projection  to  the 
highest  point  and  back  again  is,  for  resistance  kiP, 


89.    Examples  of  Bectilinear  Motion  under  Gravity. 

Ex.  1.     A  particle  slides  down  an  inclined  plane  along  the  line  of 
greatest  slope,  and  is  resisted  by  friction  ;  to  find  the  motion. 

Let  Q  be  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  motion  to  the  horizontal, 
/A  =  tan  ex.  the  coefficient  of  friction,  s  the  distance  travelled  at  any 
time   from   a   chosen    origin   0   within    the 
O  range  of  the  particle's  motion.    The  equation 

of  motion  is 


=  g  sec  a.  sin  (Q  -  a.) 
But  d2s/dtz=vdv/ds,  and  therefore 

dv  .   ,a       , 

1}  -    =g  sec  OL  sm(/7  -  a.). 

Integrating,  we  get 

~sv"  ~  i"  vu=ffs  sec  a.  sin  (0  —  OL 


(1) 


(2) 


which,  if  the  particle  start  from  rest  at  0, 

becomes      i   ,,                    •   /n       \  /*>\ 

•1^ = gs  sec  OL  sin  (0  -  a.) (3) 

In  Fig.  31 ,  OP  is  s,  OM  is  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  OP,  and  inclined  at  the  angle  ex.  to 
the  vertical  OffK,  LlTPK  is  also  a,  so  that  L  HPO  is  0-a.  Hence, 
OM=ss'm(0-a.)  and  O^T=5seca.sin(0-cx.).  Thus  equations  (2)  and 
(3)  become  respectively 

z>-  —  ^  =  2,7 .  Off,     v'  =  '2,fj  .  Ofl.     (4) 


kinetic  energy  is  |my2  —  §mv*=mg .  OIL     The  loss  of  kinetic  energy 
due  to  friction  is  mg  .  HK,  and  is  greater  the  farther  P  is  from  If. 

Ex.  2.  Show  that  if  the  figure  in  last  example  be  made  to  turn 
about  OK,  so  that  IIP  traces  out  a  right  circular  cone  of  semi-vertical 
angle  &TT  —  «.,  the  gain  of  kinetic  energy  is  the  same  by  whatever 
straight  line  the  particle  descends  from  0  to  the  surface  of  the  cone. 

Ex.  3.  A  piece  of  machinery,  e.g.  a  clock,  is  driven  by  a  weight 
.sliding  down  an  inclined  plane  OP.  Show  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
arrangement  (the  ratio  of  the  energy  yielded  for  useful  work  by 
the  weight,  in  one  descent,  to  the  energy  spent  in  raising  it  from 
/'  to  0)  is  OHJOL  (Fig.  31). 

Ex.  4.     From  the  equation  of  motion  in  Ex.  1  show  that 
r—vn+gt  sec  a.  sin  (0  -  a.), 
s=v0t  +  ^gtz  sec  ex.  sin  (0  -  a.). 


Show  that  if  in  the  circle  0PM  (Fig.  32), 
of  which  OM  is  the  diameter,  the  lines 
OK,  07'  be  drawn  inclined  at  the  angles 
a.  and  i?r-  0  respectively  to  the  vertical 
OK,  and  OK  be  taken  to  represent  %gt2, 
OM  will  represent  \gt'2  sec  ex.,  and  OP, 
-J-#i:2secrxsin(#-(x) ;  and  that  therefore 
the  time  of  descent,  from  rest  at  0, 
along  any  chord  OP  of  the  circle  on  the 
side  of  OK  remote  from  the  centre,  is 
the  same  as  that  along  the  vertical 
chord  OK. 

Ex.  5.     If  the  particle  sliding  along  the  chord  is  resisted  also  by 
the  air  directly  as  the  speed,  show  that  the  equation  of  motion  is 

s = #  sec  a  sin  (8  -  a.)  -  ks, 

where  /:  is  a  constant,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  particle  start  from 
ies 


FIG.  32. 


=  j^  sec  a  sin  (0- «. 


and 

so  that,  for  a  constant  value  of  t,  this  value  of  ,s  is  represented  by  the 
lengths  of  the  chords  of  the,  circle  in  Fig.  32,  drawn  from  0  on  the 
side  of  OK  remote  from  the  centre. 

Ex.  G.     Prove  that  for  £  =  0,  the  equation  for  s  in  the  last  example 
reduces  to 


circle  (Fig.  33),  where  KO  is  a  vertical  chord,  drawn  to  the  lower  end 
of  a  diameter  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  of  friction  u.,  the. 
time  of  descent  is  the  name  for  all  chords  on  the  name  sido  of  KO  as 
PO,  and  equal  to  that  for  KO. 


Ex.  8.  A  particle  slides  down  an  inclined  plane,  under  a  i 
kv"  per  unit  mass  ;  prove  that  if  tho  particle  start  from  rest  [,lu!  dis- 
tance ,?  described  and  the  speed  v  acquired  in  time  t  satisfy  tho 
equations  ..__  f.  ... 


and  that  therefore 
where  ?t2=//sin  ft. 


Ex.  9.  To  find  the  straight  line  of  quickest  descent  in  a  vertical 
plane  from  a  given  point  P  to  a  given  curve  in  the  plane,  a  circle 
is  drawn  so  that  P  is  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  and  the  circle 
touches  the  given  curve  in  a  point  Q.  Prove  that  the  chord  J\) 
is  a  line  of  quickest  descent  if  the  circle  has  external  contact  with 
the  curve,  and  a  line  of  slowest  descent  if  the  contact  is  internal 
(Fig.  34). 

Ex.  10.  Show  that  the  chord  PQ  of  the  circle  in  Ex.  9  bisects 
the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  Q  and  the  vertical. 

Ex.  11.  Show  that  if  the  particle  have  its  motion  resisted  by  friction, 
the  construction  in  Ex.  9  is  to  be  modified  by  drawing  the  circle 
to  touch  a  line  through  /'  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  the  angle 
of  friction,  and  to  touch  the  given  curve.  The  chord  PQ  is  then 
the  required  line  of  descent. 
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90.  S.H.M.  Motion  of  a  Simple  Pendulum.  The  equation 
of  motion  of  a  vibrating  particle  is  easily  established.  If 
its  mass  be  m  and  its  displacement  along  a  straight  line 
from  the  position  of  equilibrium  be  x,  a  force  of  amount 
—  mn2x  is  applied  to  the  particle  by  the  spring  or  other 
agent,  which  tends  to  restore  the  particle  to  the  equilibrium 
position.  Thus  we  have,  since  m,r  is  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  particle's  momentum, 


or 


(1) 


x  +  nzx  =  0  

the  equation  dealt  with  in  §  33  above. 

For  motion  of  the  same  kind,  but  resisted   by  a  force 
mkx  proportional  to  the  speed  of  motion,  the  equation  is 


^»  f'f't       L     7;V/>       I      rt-l  2,  yt  f\  /O  \ 

™  T^  /t/iv     (^  iv   \Aj  — —  V7.      •••»•      •>....  •  •••..  ,,.,..(^j) 

The  complete  solutions  of  equations  (1)  and  (2)  have  been 
found  in  §§  33,  43  above,  and  the  value  of  x  exhibited  in 
equations  (Y)  of  these  sections  as  a  function  of  the  interval 
of  time  t  from  a  chosen  epoch  of  reckoning,  and 
the  displacement  and  speed  at  that  epoch. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  spiral  spring  has  been 
considered  in  8  51-  We  take  here  as  another 
example  the  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum,  that  is 
a  pendulum  composed  of  a  massive  particle  called 
the  bob,  and  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  a 
thin  unstretchable  string,  the  mass  of  which  may 
be  neglected.  Let  m  denote  the  mass  of  the  bob 
and  t  the  length  of  the  string,  and  let  the  motion 
be  in  one  vertical  plane.  If  Q  be  the  deflection  of 
the  thread  from  the  vertical  at  time  t,  it  is  clear 
from  Fig.  35  that  the  component  force  along  the 
arc  in  which  the  bob  moves  is  ing  sin  0,  directed 
inward  towards  the  middle  position :  if  the  arc  be  verv 


ing 
FIG.  35. 


=  0,  ...........................  (4) 


which  is  immediately  integrable  in  the  form 


where  A  and  a  arc  constants.     Or  we  may  write  it 


- 
hj 

Vi 

defl 

position  and  angular  speed  of  the  pendulum,  at  time  /,  =  (). 
Thus  0  changes  simple-harmonically  in  period  T,  given  by 


where  00,  00  are  the  anular  deflection  from  the  middle 


(7) 


If  the  more  exact  equation  (3)  be  considered,  it  "will  be 
obvious  at  once  that  while  the  motion  is  oscillatory,  it  is 
not  simple-harmonic  ;  for  the  factor  6  of  the  second  term 
in  (4)  is  replaced  by  sin  0.  Since  sin  0  <  9,  it  is  clear 
that  the  acceleration  falls  short  for  each  value  of  8  of  that 
required  for  simple-harmonic  motion,  and  that  therefore 
the  period  of  an  oscillation  for  a  finite  amplitude  is  greater 
than  that  of  an  oscillation  of  small  amplitude. 

91.  Motion  of  a  Simple  Pendulum  in  a  Finite  Arc. 
Elliptic  Integrals.  The  problem  of  a  simple  pendulum  vibrating 
in  a  circular  arc  is  essentially  that  of  a  particle  moving  without 
friction  on  a  concave  circular  ring  with  its  plane  vertical,  or  along  the 
interior  of  a  guide  tube  bent  into  a  vertical  circle.  For  if  I  denote 
the  radius  of  the  circular  path,  and  6  the  angular  deflection  of  the 
radius  from  the  lowest  position,  the  equation  of  motion  in  both  cases 
is  (3)  above.  We  find  the  period  in  this  case  by  calculating  the  time, 
r  say,  taken  by  the  particle  to  move  along  the  circle  from  the  lowest 
position  to  i^est  at  any  extreme  angular  displacement  &0.  The  whole 
period  is  then  4r. 

Multiplying  the  equation  by  8  and  integrating,  we  get 


(1) 
where  C  is  constant.     No\v,  when  Q=QM  $  —  0,  so  that  C=  —  ffcosOa/l. 


and 


and  therefore  T  =  \/I  f"  ,_    _^j_  ...................  (4) 

\7  Jo  \/2(cos6>-cos00)  v  ' 

Writing  now  sin-|#=sin£00sin  c/>,     ...........................  (5) 

we    have  <£0  =  2  sin  £  00  cos  r/>  rf</>/\/r^  Fsin2c/>,  (&  =  sin$00),    and    when 
(9  =  0,  </>  =  0,  ;   when  6—dl},  r/>  =  7r/2.     Also  the  substitution  just  used 
gives  1  /y  2^0080-  cos  0())  =  l/(2  sin  £6>0  cos  <£),  so  that  we  have,  writing 
w  for  V///7,  n/&  =  l/2  sin  ^6>0cos  </>,  or 

(9  =  2«  sin  ^#0  cos  c/>  ...............................  (6) 

But  by  (5),  cos  §6  .  6-  2  sin  i(90cos  c[>  .  f/>,  and  therefore  by  (6)  we  get 
(j)  =  ncosji6  ....................................  (7) 

Also,  we  obtain  instead  of  (2)  and  (3), 


(  } 


and  m=        .__-_=  =  ff;  ..........................  (9) 

Jo  N/l-Fsin'^  V  ; 

The  integral  A"  is  called  £/fe  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind  ; 
k  is  called  its  modulus  and  Tr/2  its  amplitude.  The  time  f  from  the 
lowest  position  of  the  pendulum  to  that  for  any  deflection  9  is  given 
in  the  same  way  by 

=J&—-=F(k,  fo  .....................  (10) 


where  F(k,  (j>)  is  called  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind,  of  modulus 
k  and  amplitude  <j).  The  time  for  any  arc  from  <]>  =  4>i  to  </>  =  <£2,  say, 
is  thus  given  by 

n(ti-tJ  =  F(k,  fa-F(k,  &)  .......................  (11) 

It  is  clear  from  (8)  that  if  Jc  (that  is  sin  |00)  is  very  small,  we  have 
and  7'=27r\/%,  the  result  already  obtained  in  §90. 


92.  Motion  of  a  Particle  in  a  Vertical  Circle.  Elliptic 
Functions.  If  the  pendulum  start  from  rest  from  a  position  making 
an  angle  Q0  with  the  downward  vertical,  the  force  toward  the  centre 
applied  by  the  cord  is  at  any  time  thereafter,  when  the  deflection 
from  the  downward  vertical  is  9,  ml62  +  mgcos9,  or  by  (2)  of  §91, 
9??.#  (3  cos  0  -2  cos  (90).  At  the  end  of  a  swing  6>=6J0,  and  the  pull  is 
then  mgcos  6>0,  which  is  negative  if  #n>7r/2.  But  if  instead  of  a  bob 
suspended  by  a  string  we  have  a  particle  movi)ig  in  a  guiding  tube, 
bent  into  a  circle,  in  a  vertical  plane  and  of  radius  I,  the  amplitude 
G.D.  L 


may  have  any  value  from  0  up  to  TT.  If  there  be  no  friction  between 
the  tube  and  the  particle,  the  equations  of  §  91  apply  to  the  motion, 
and  the  force  P  applied  by  the  guide  to  the  particle  is  given  by 


If  the  particle  start  with  speed  vn  from  the  position  at  dintanc.o  100 
along  the  circle  from  the  lowest  point,  then  at  deflection  0  the  .spew  •»• 
is  given  by  tf-  V  =  2//i(coH  fl-cos  00),  and  /'  in  then  given  by  the 


equation 


-2  COM  6>0)  + 


Hence,  if  the  particle  goe.s  completely  round  the  circle,  we  have  when 
0=7r;  jp-=7n0(-3-2cos00)  +  7>M>o/Z,  and  therefore  -if  the  value  of  />  -in 
not  to  change  sign,  we  must  have  ?>;  >.^(3  +  2  cos  #0),  "»(1  «"  if  fl,,=----7r, 
>vz/l>q.  If  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  particle  may  be  suspended 
0  by  a  string. 

The  reaction  on  the  support 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
force  P  on  the  particle. 

The  amplitude  </>  is  the  angle 
DGQ  in  Fig.  30,  where  /'  repre- 
sents the  position  of  the  particle 
at  time  t.  The  circle  A  /'  H  is 
drawn  with  radius  I,  P()  is  the 
initial  position  of  the  particle, 
OPn  is  horizontal,  G  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  smaller 
circle,  which  has  diameter  .BO. 
DP  is  drawn  through  P  hori- 
zontally and  intersects  the 
smaller  circle  in  Q.  Then 
L.DCQ  is  </),  as  we  shall  prove. 
For  join  AP,  OP.  Then 


Fia.  30. 
and  therefore  C7?  =  2ZsinH( 


<LCM/J0=46>(). 
By  the  diagram,  CB  =  21  sin"  i  00  , 
But  also 


CD?=l-AG+  OD  =  1-21  cos2£00  + 1  cos  0 = i 
Equating  these  two  values  of  CD  and  reducing,  we  obtain 


is  called  the 


sin  ^00sin  L  BCQ  =  su\  1 6. 
Hence  LBCQ  =  c/). 

Also  /c  =  sini00  =  0'7>n//lP0.     If  we  write  &2  +  /E''2  =  l 
co-modulus,  and  is  therefore  represented  by  AG/AP0. 

Tlie  construction  in  Fig.  36  J'eplaces  the  turning  of  OP,  with 
angular  speed  •$,  by  the  turning  of  GQ  with  angular  speed  c/>  [see 
pnnn.tionH  C51)  anrl  f'fiV  S  911  and  tho  motion  of  7»  bv  that  nf  r,).  C,> 
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starts  from  0  Avhen  P  starts  from  Pn,  and  coincides  with  P  at  B.  If 
the  particle  just  goes  completely  round  in  the  guiding  tube,  that- 
i.y  if  P(}  is  infinitely  near  to  A,  the  smaller  and  larger  circles  coincide, 
and  0=^(9,  $  =  TT,  so  that  k  =  l. 

Thus  t  is  a  function  of  c/>  given  by  (9),  §91,  or  nt  is  the  function 
F(k,  </>)  of  /•  and  </>.  Conversely,  c/>  is  a  function  of  nt  and  k,  called, 
JIM  lias  been  stated,  the  amplitude  of  nt.  If  then  AVC  write  u  for  nt, 
we  have  </>  =  anm  to  modulus  k,  and  sin  0  =  sin  am  u,  or,  as  it  is  usual 
now  to  write,  sin  (/>  =  snz(.  We  also  Avrite  cos  </:>  =  CUM. 

We    have   d<l)/du  =  dim\u/du=*Jl-k''ixm*<ij),   and    Avrite    this    dn?«. 

1118  dnuu  ,  cicni*  , 

— ,•  -  -   =  en  u  d  n  ?/.,    -  -= —  =  -  sn  u  dn  ?«, 

fill  '  S-ifll  ' 

.(3) 


The  functions  sn?f,  cnw,  din*,  are  called  the  elliptic  functions  of  w. 
They  are  usually  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  functions  of 
a  'complex  variable.  But  the  dynamical  introduction  is  instructive. 
[Cf.  Greenhill's  KlUptis  Inunctions.] 

In  tlie  pendulum  motion  we  have  sin  A^=>f'sn?t,  cos|(9=dn?<, 

I)P=A  B  sin  v  9  cos  \6  =  Zlk  an  ?«  cln  zt  =  /»VJ0  sn  u  en  w. 
A.IRO  Z^<2  =  ^?6vsin  c/>  cos  c/>  =  5(7  sn  ?<  en  w. 

But  .ZJ^aZBin^^^a^-2,  so  that  also  #<2  =  2M-2sn?tcii?t. 
Thus  DQIDP  =  BCIBP(]  =  k  cn?6/dn?t. 

When  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  is  very  small  we  may  take  k  as 
zero,  and  we  have  then  u  —  F(&,  <£)  =  c/j,  that  is  snw.  =  sinw,  cn«  =  cosw  : 
tlie  elliptic  function  becomes  the  ordinary  circular  function.  At  the 
other  extreme,  when  the  particle  just  goes  completely  round  the 
circle,  £  =  1,  and 

'l>  dij)      .      1+  tan  4 


.  .    ,,        .  .  ,A. 

nt=      —  Lr==logr-T  —  M-  =  cosh-1(sec</>),     ............  (4) 

70  cos  <p       "  1  -  tan  fc/j  \       •*  »  v  j 

and  so,  for  c/j  —  rr/2,  i  is  infinite. 

Tlie   integrals  A"  and  jP  can   be   calculated  easily  by  expanding 

(1  —  &2s  in2  </>)""  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  integrating  term  by 
term.  This  proceeding  is  legitimate  (since  £<1  and  the  series  are 
convergent),  and  yields  for  T  the  equation 

' 


The  first  two  terms  of  this  series  form  an  approximation  sufficient 
for  manv  nurnoses.     This  arroroximation  can  be  arrived  at  directlv 


period.  Ine  tune  required  tor  tins  IK  infinite  ;  tor  a  range.,  however, 
of  i-0(),  from  a  deflection  of  89"  on  one  side  to  89°  on  the  other,  the 
time  required  in  3'3  times  that  required  for  a  very  small  swing  from 
one  side  of  the  vertical  to  the  other.  Values  for  other  amplitudes 
can  bo  obtained  from  the  following  short  table  : 


$00 

K 

1(4 
a17!! 

X 

£0o 

A' 

H 

A' 

0" 

1  -5708 

5° 

1-5738 

15° 

T5981 

50° 

T935G 

1 

5709 

0 

5751 

20 

0200 

GO 

2-1505 

2 

5713 

8 

5785 

25 

0490 

70 

2-5040 

3 

5719 

10 

5828 

30 

6858 

80 

3-1534 

4 

5727 

12 

5882 

40 

7868 

90 

oo 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  (7)  of  §  91  shows  that  the  period  always 
lies  between  the  limits  2Tr/n  and  27rsec00/M.  For  the  angular  speed 
of  Q  about  0'  in  Fig.  36  is  2</.>,  and  the  equation  shows  that 


and  the  same  inequality  holds  for  the  mean  angular  speed  of  Q. 
Hence  2ir/n  <  'Period  <  2?r  sec  00/n. 

93.    Bevolution   of  Particle    in   Vertical   Circle.      Now   let 

the  particle  in  the  circular  guiding  tube  be  making  complete 
revolutions  under  gravity.  Here  we  may  have  given  the  time  of 
revolution  and  be  required  to  find  the  speed  of  the  particle  at  any 
position  and  the  time  of  describing  any  part  of  the  circle,  or  we  may 
have  given  the  speed  at  top  or  bottom  of  the  given  circle  and  be 
required  to  find  the  period  of  revolution,  the  speed  at  any  point,  and 
the  time  of  describing  an}'  part  of  the  circle.  If  the  speed  at  top 
of  the  circle  is  known,  that  at  the  bottom  is  also  known,  and  vice  versa. 
For  .since  the  speed  v  along  the  circle  when  the  thread  makes  an  angle 
6  with  the  vertical  is  IB,  we  have 


civ  7   .     f, 

v-r-  =  -glsm  6- 
at        '7 


dt 


(1) 

or  ?r  =  #cos          , (2) 

where  C  is  a  constant.     Thus  if  ?;.,  be  the  speed  at  the  lowest  point 
(0  =  0),  we  have  C=v\-2gl. 

Hence  ^=^-2#?(l  -cos  0),  (3) 
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and  thus  at  the  highest  point,  where  v  =  v2  say, 

i?z=v*-4gl,  .................................  (4) 

HO  that  we  must  have,  for  the  motion  to  be  possible,  v\  >  tyl. 
Now  1  -cos  #=2sin2</>,  if  <l^  =  ]>9,  and  therefore 

y2  =  v*  —  tyl  sin2  0  ...............................  (5) 

Thus,  «ince  v  =  ds/dt  =  ld9/dt,  we  get 

-"-         ^         -^  <**  .....       (6) 


Now   it    is    here    known    that    4ffl/vl<l,   and    thus    if    we   write 
=  4j7t7wi  we  oet  f°r  ^le  ti"16  from  the  lowest  point  to  the  inclination  0, 


The  time  for  any  arc,  from  <$>  —  <$>{  to  <£  =  c/>2,  say,  is  thus 

2Z    „,, 
t.2-tl=—{F(K,  d>z)-F(k,  ci,)}    (8) 

vi 

and,  by  (11)  of  §  91,  stands  in  the  constant  ratio  Z^gljv^  to  the  time 
of  describing  the  corresponding  arc  in  the  oscillatory  motion  in  a 
vertical  circle  of  the  same  radius. 

Again,  from  the  loAvest  point  to  the  highest,  the  time  r  is  given  by 


The  table  in  §  92  may  be  used  to  obtain  numerical  values  in  par- 
ticular cases. 

If  the  speed  at  the  highest  point  be  zero,  v}=\/4(jl  and  k  =  l  ;  the 
value  of  r  is  infinite,  as  we  have  already  seen.     Since  here 


the  integral  -j  /  city/cos  </>  V  can  be  found  for  any  limits  0  and  <x,  if 
a.  <  7T/2,  by  ordinary  integration. 

94.   Examples  on  Motion  in  a  Vertical  Circle. 
Ex.  1.     P  is  a  point  on  a  vertical   circle  of  which  AB  (readme? 


under  gravity  <j  in  tho  lirst  circln  wil.1i  speed  dim  to  //,  then  ((>  will 
move  in  1,1  HI  second  circle  as  would  a  partido  under  gravity  i/.  AY /J/:J,U/" 
wil,li  speed  duo  to  //.'. 

IC.x.  Si.  Two  vortical  circles  touch  mm  another  at.  their  lowest, 
points,  n  denotes  1,1 10  point,  of  contact  and  ,!//,  /I'// are  the  coincident 
diameters,  of  which  A'J!  has  1,1 10  greater  length.  A  line  perpendicular 
to  tho  vortical  diameter  cuts  the  circles  in  /',  /".  Show  tbat  if  /' 
niovo  undor  gravity  r/  with  speed  duo  to  its  vertical  distance  from  ,1', 
tlion  /''  om'.iMiit.i'H  in*  t'ho  larger  c.irolo  willi  tho  speed  dues  Lo  its  vortical 
di.sbaneo  from  A  and  gravity  (/.  /I'/^/.l//-. 

Kx.  3.  I'i'ovo  that  if  two  partirloH  1m  projected  from  the  Name 
point  with  tho  sanio  upood  and  in  the  Maine,  direction,  Imt  at  (lillcrenl. 
tinioH,  alonjjj  a  narrow  c.irrnlar  tnl)e  in  which  they  move,  witlmut. 
friction,  and  which  lias  its  piano  vertical,  the  lino,  joining  them  always 
touuhuH  a  llxiul  circle. 

F;X.  4.  To  find  the.  condition  that  a  carriage  may  "loop  the  loop," 
that  is  panH  vonnd  a  vortical  circle -.or  curve,  and  to  lind  the  reaction 
Oil  tlio  gnido. 

.liogardiiig  tho  carriage  as  a  particle,  wo  see  from  §\Y'2,  th;it  a 
particle  attached  to  a  cord  fixed  to  tho  centre  of  the  circle  will 
oxort  outward  pull  on  tho  cord  at  tho  highest  point  of  the  circle, 
if  tho  valno  of  v-/r  oxceod  /•/,  whore,  •»  is  the  speed  at  the  highest 
]>oint,  and  •;•  in  tho  radius  of  the  circle.  Unt  if  tins  speed  is  ac- 
quired by  tho  doseont  of  the  particle  from  a  starting  platform,  ;is 
is  customary  in  "looping  the  loop"  apparatus,  v  must-  lit!  tlu>.  speed 
acquired  by  a  particle  in  falling  from  the  level  of  the  platform  to  that 
of  the.  top  of  tho  circle,  that  is  if  the  di'llbi'dice  of  levels  bo  />,  wo  must 
havo  •?)- —  Si</A,  HO  that  tho  least  posnihle  value  of  tho  "head"  h  is  rl"2, 
The  head  inast  be  greater  than  r/2  to  a  unllieient  extent  to  allow  for 
loss  of  head  caused  l)y  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

If  tho  curve  traversed  by  the  carriage;  is  not  a  circle,  thun  r  is  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  tho  high  out  point.  Properly, 
in  the  case  of  a  carriage,  wo  ought  to  take  the  curve  for  winch  the 
head  in  reckoned  at  dillbront  points  as  that  in  whieb  the  ocntroid 
of  tho  carriage  moves,  and  in  HO  doing  we  should  still  ncglod,  tho 
rotation  of  tho  wheels. 

The  equation  of  energy  of  tho  body  moving  in  the  gravitational 

Held  is  i      ••          /•     ,    \ 

^  •;»?>---•  ?»//(</  -I-  (i), 

where  a  is  tho  height  of  tho  starting  level  above  the  level  of  tho  origin 
from  which  tho  vertical  distance  //  is  measured  downward.  Thus,  for 
two  distances  //,  //,  tho  energy  equation  becomes 

•J  mv-  -  j,  mr"-  ---•  ?»// (//  -  //'). 
Tho  reaction  against  tho  path,  /t'  say,  is  given  by  the  equation 

'""'"       ;>  ,  i 

—  /I.  -\- ')!!</  COS  I/A. 


whore  ijr  is  the  inclination  of  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  P  to  the 
vertical,  as  in  Fig.  37.  Thus  li  is  zero  if  v2=grco8\lr,  and  the  carriage 
will  leave  the  pith  in  its  upward  journey  at  the  point  where  this 
condition  is  fulfilled. 

We  can  write  the  last  equation  in  the  form 

R  _2?/-rcos\/r 
ing  r    '     ' 

where  y  is  the  head  IIP  required  for  the  speed  v.  We  then  have 
.PC=r,'  MP=rcos-fr,  and  R  vanishes  when  PM=2ffP 


FIG.  38. 

When  the  track  is  a  circle,  we  see  again  that  for  the  highest  point 
to  be  reached  2y  must  be  greater  than  ?•.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the 
circle  cos^=  —  1,  and  so  R/mg=(2y+r)/r.  But  if  at  the  highest 
point  2y>r,  at  the  lowest  point  2i/+r>r  +  4r  +  r,  that  is  (2y  +  ?•)/»•>  6. 
The  reaction  of  the  track  on  the  carriage  is  thus  greater  than  6  times 
its  weight. 

If  the  carriage  be  running  on  the  convex  side  of  a  curve  in  a  vertical 
plane,  as  in  Fig.  38,  the  equation  of  normal  force  is 

mi?  .      ,-, 

-  -  -  =  ing  cos  y  —  It, 

or  with  the  same  notation  as  before 

R      rcos\jr-2t/ 


mg  r 

Thus  R  will  vanish  if  »'cosi/r  =  27/,  and  will  become  negative  if 
r  cos  T/r  <  2y,  and  the  carriage  can  then  only  be  kept  on  the  track 
by  a  guard-rail.  The  figure  gives  r=PC,  MP=rcos^  and  if 
JhV=2?/,  R/m,g  =  NP/PC=AP/PM.  Thus  R  will  change  sign  if  MN 
becomes  greater  than  MP,  and  the  carriage  will  leave  the  track  unless 
prevented  by  a  guard-rail. 


By  the  last  example  \ve  have  as  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  VB  =  </?•, 
at  is  v2=32x50,  or  -y  =  4(),  that  is  the  limiting  speed  is  40  ft./Hoe., 


no 


that 

or   27'27  m./h.     The  apparent  failure  of  the  steering  gear  _n)iiy  IK 
doubt  be  sometimes  explained  in  this  way.     The  car  running  at  ? 
high  rate  of  speed  passes  over  a  convex  part  of  the  road  of  con- 
siderable curvature,  and  the  wheels  lose  their  grip  of  the  surface. 

95.  Equilibrium  of  a  Plummet  under  Gravity.  Apparent 
and  Real  Gravity.  A  plummet  P  is  hung  by  a  cord  of 
length  I  from  a  point  -fixed  relatively  to  the  earth  :  to  rind 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation.  We  suppose  the  earth 
(Fig.  39)  to  be  a  sphere  of  radius  R  attracting  the  plummet 

at  P  in  the  direction  to- 
wards the  centre  0  with 
a  force  G  per  unit  ma.ss. 
The  plummet  is  in  rela- 
tive equilibrium,  and  is 
therefore  carried  round 
with  the  angular  speed  of 
the  earth  in  a  circle  of 
radius  R  cos  L,  where  L  is 
the  geocentric  latitude  of 
P,  that  is  the  angle  PGE. 
The  plummet  is  under 
acceleration  ri2RcosL  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the 
circle  in  which  it  moves, 
S  and  for  this  a  force 

F!G.  3'J.  mnzRcosL    is    required. 

This   is   supplied   by  the 

force  of  gravity  mG,  which  acts  towards  C;  so  that  we 
must  conceive  mG  as  resolved  into  two  components,  one 
mri2R  cos  L  towards  M,  and  another  mg  in  a  direction  PD, 
to  be  determined,  and  of  such  amount  that  with  the  first 
component  the  resultant  is  mg.  PD  is  clearly  the  direction 
of  the  cord  which  supports  the  plummet. 

The  sides  of  the  triangle  PCD  are  in  the  directions  of 
the  three  forces,  and  are  therefore  of  lengths  proportional 
to  the  numerical  values  of  the  forces.  We  thus  have 


But   e.PCD  =  L,  and 
lerefore  ^27? 

sin^CP.Z)  =  £  —  siu2£  ...................  (1) 

2    9  v 

If,  in  Fig.  39,  nzR  be  represented  by  CQ,  then  DQ 
spvesents  w2^  sin  L,  and  D.R  represents  nzR  sin  i  cos  i  or 
n£Rsm2L.  If  the  figure  were  drawn  to  scale  and  CP 
rere  taken  to  represent  G,  CQ  would,  as  we  shall  see 
resently,  be  only  1/17  of  CP. 

The  direction  PD  is  that  of  apparent  gravity  </,  and  is 
he  line  of  the  plummet-cord.  The  angle  CPD  is  the 
.eviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  true  direction  of 
;ravity,  the  direction  of  G,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
he  excess  of  the  geographical  latitude  PDE  as  shown  by 
he  inclination  of  the  plumb-line  (or  the  normal  to  a 
lorizontal  mercury  surface)  to  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
rver  the  geocentric  latitude  L.  The  acceleration  of  a 
(article  moving  freely  under  gravity  is  G  ;  the  excess  of 
his  over  g,  and  the  difference  of  direction,  are  however 
,o  small  that  for  many  purposes,  for  example  an  elementary 
liscussion  of  the  flight  of  projectiles,  they  may  be  neglected. 

If  the  earth  were  not  rotating,  the  plummet  at  P  would 
>e  held  at  rest  by  a  force  mnzR  cos  L,  applied  outwards 
it  P  in  the  direction  MP  (Fig.  39),  without  alteration  of 
;he  direction  of  the  plumb-line,  or  of  the  two  forces,  wiG 
iowards  G  and  the  pull  of  thfe  cord  ing  outwards  in  the 
lirection  DP  actually  applied  to  the  bob.  It  is  often 
jonvenient  to  put  aside  the  rotation  in  this  way,  and 
consider  equilibrium,  as  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
i  force  acting  outward,  which  is  then  called  the  centrifugal 
:orce. 

The  value  of  nzR  cos  L  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
we  have  in  f./s.2  units, 

\  2 
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This  is  about  1/289  part  of  the  value  of  G  at  the  equator, 
a,nd  therefore,  since  289  =  172,  the  speed  of  the  earth's 
rotation  would  have  to  be  increased  to  17  times  its  present 
amount  in  order  that  the  force  of  gravity  mierht  be  all 


employed  in  giving  the  necessary  eemtre-ward  acceleration 
to  bodies  at'  the  equator  carried  round  by  the  uart-b. 
Gravity  would  then  be  apparently  zero. 

In   the  latitude  ol'  Glasgow,  n*ftcouL  is  only  .slightly 
more  than  '002  (ii./n.2),  and  (JPD  is  about  ~)\  minutes  ol'  angle. 

96.   Plummet  in  Eailway  Carriage.     Apparent  Gravity.     A 

plummet  is  hung  in  a  railway  carriage  which  is  Hnbje.c.te.d 
to  acceleration.  The;  position.  ol!  equilibrium  _of  _the 
plummet-cord  is  not  along  the;  real  vertical,  but  is  inclined 
to  it  at  an  angle  depending  on  the  aeee;le,ratkm.  11  the 
carriage  were  running  uniformly  the  equilibrium  direction 
of  the.  plummet  would  be  vertical;  but  in .  the  ease,  of 
acceleration  there  is  inclination  e>f  the.  cord,  so  that  (-he. 
deflection  of  the  plummet  is  in  the  e>pposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  acceleration  (see  Fig.  4-0).  Backward  deflection 
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FIG.  40. 


accompanies  forward  acceleration  in  the  line  oi;  motion, 
forward  deflection  accompanies  retardation,  outward  de- 
flection accompanies  motion  of  the  carriage  round  a  curve;. 
The  position  of  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  the  pull 
exerted  by  the  cord  on  the  bob  is  just  that  requireel  to  give; 
it  the  acceleration  of  the  carriage;  and  if  disturbed  IVoni 
that  position  the  plummet  will  e>scillate  as  a  pendulum  abend. 
it,  under  a  directive  force  of  apparent  gravity,  differing 
from  the  real  force  of  gravity  in  a  manner  .similar  to  that 
in  which  (j  was  found  in  the  last  section  to  differ  from  (7. 

Let  a  be  the  equilibrium  inclination  of  the  pendulum 
to  the  vertical  when  the  acceleration  of  the)  carriage  is  <t, 
and  let  .P  be  the  pull  exevrted  by  the  corel  on  the  plummet- 
bob.  Then  we  have 

ma  =  P  sin  OL  ,    my  =  P  cos  oc , 


so  that  tan  a  =  - , 

(/ 


If  the  plummet  is  displaced  from  this  position  through 
an  additional  angle  9  —  oc  in  the  plane  of  rx,  so  that  the 
inclination  to  the  vertical  is  now  9,  its  motion  relatively 
fco  the  carriage  (that  is  the  motion  apparent  to  an  observer 
in  the  carriage  who  takes  no.  cognisance  of  objects  external 
to  it)  can  be  found  in  the  following  manner.  The  hori- 
zontal acceleration  of  the  carriage  in  the  direction  taken  as 
positive  (the  line  of  motion  forward  say)  is  a;  if  the 
acceleration  of  the  plummet  in  that  direction  be  x,  its 
acceleration  relatively  to  the  carriage  is  x  —  a.  If  P  be  the 
pull  applied  to  the  bob  by  the  cord  and  the  deflection  be  9, 
we  have  tnx  =  P  sin  9,  and  therefore  m(x  —  a)  =  P  sin  9  —  ina. 
The  upward  vertical  acceleration  y  is  given  by 

rny  =  P  cos  9  —  ing. 

Thus  by  Fig.  40,  taking  the  angle  the  cord  there  makes 
with  the  vertical  as  9,  we  have 

mZ6>  =  —  (P  sin  9  —  ma)  cos  9  +  (P  cos  9  —  my)  sin  9 
or  Z0=-07sin0-acos0) (2) 

But  we  have  seen  that  if  ex  is  the  equilibrium  inclination 
of  the  thread,  we  have  a- =#  tan  ex.  Hence  (1)  may  be 
written  t1*(Q  —  n}  a 

J    \.V     \U  W-)  ,7  f  n  \  /,,\ 

£ — --779—   = — sm(0  — a) (3) 

at2  cos(x  ' 

Thus,  if  9  —  ex  be  small,  the  motion  relative  to  the  carriage 
is  one  of  simple-harmonic  oscillation  of  the  plummet  about 
the  inclination  ex.  The  period  is  given  by 

27=2-7rV-T^— ,    (4) 

v  (//cos  ex  ' 

that  is,  the  period  is  that  of  a  pendulum  of  length  I 
oscillating  under  the  effective  gravity  <//cosex  =  \A/2  +  «2, 
or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  put,  it  is  the  period  of  a 
pendulum  of  length  £  cos  ex.,  under  gravity  g.  If  the 
plummet  were  deflected  slightly  sideways  from,  the  plane 
of  ex,  it  would  oscillate  about  that  plane  in  the  same 
period  2  ir\fl  cos  rx/r/. 

If  the  carriage  be  going  round  a  curve  so  that  the  bob 
moves  in  a  circle  of  radius  li,  at  uniform  speed  v,  the 


plummet  is  in  equilibrium  at  each  instant  in  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centre  of  the,  curve  and  the  point  of 
suspension,  when  inclined  outward  at  the  angle 

rx  =  tail"1  (•/;-/</ A'). 

For  the  acceleration  ex  is  in  this  case,  toward  the  centre,  of 
the  curve  and  is  V-/R,  so  that  <(,/</  —  •<:•'/</ It.  The  pendulum 
if  disturbed  in  this  plane  oscillates  about  the  inclination 
ex.  in  the  period  .  . 

0T=27rJ-/  L- ,    (fi) 

Vf//cosa 

which,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  is  also  the  period  of  a  small 
transverse  oscillation. 

Gravity  in  the  carriage  thus  seems  to  have  altered  in 
direction  by  the  angle  ex,  and  to  be  increased  in  intensity 
in  the  ratio  Vl  +  cta/e/a  to  1. 

97.  Cycloidal  Motion.  Cycloidal  Pendulum.  Consider  now 
motion  in  a  cycloid  which  has  its  plane  vertical  and  the 
tangent  at  its  vertex  horizontal.  The  curve  is  that  traced 
out  by  a  point  P  (Fig.  41)  of  a  circle  (radius  (/,  say)  as  the. 

—that  is  so  that  the  centre 
of  the  circle  advanc.es  a 
distance  <tO  when  the  circle 
is  turned  through  an  angle 
6  in  its  own  plane— -along 
a  horizontal  line  A  //.  I  f 
the  circle  make  more  than 
erne  turn  the  point  traces  out 
successive  cycloids  which 
meet  in  cusps,  for  example 
at  A  and  B,  for  the  move- 
ment oi;  the  point  P  is  there 
away  from  or  towards  the  base  AB,  and  the  successive 
cycloids  have  common  vertical  tangents.  The  point  /  of 
the  circle  is  at  the  instant  at  rest,  and  therefore  the 
extremity  P  of  IP,  regarded  as  turning  about  I,  is  tracing 
out  an  element  of  the  curve.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the 


circle  is  rolled,  without  sliding' 
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if  (/)=  L.AIP.  Hence  the  arc  AP  has  length  4a(l  —  cos0), 
and  the  distance  of  P  from  the  vertex  V  is  4a  cos  0,  that 
is  ,s  =  4ttcos  0  [see  Gibson's  Calculus,  §  146]. 

Now  let  a  guiding  tube  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
cycloid  in  Fig.  38  be  provided,  and  let  a  particle  be  placed 
on  it  at  rest  in  any  position  P0.  If,  as  we  suppose,  there 
be  no  friction,  the  force  of  gravity  along  the  tube  is 
m,f/  cos  0,  and  acts  towards  the  lowest  point.  We  have 
therefore  ' 


The  particle  will  therefore  swing  from  the  position  P0  to 
another  at  the  same  distance  from  the  vertex  on  the  other 
wide,  in  time  W4(t/<y.  The  whole  period  will  be  27rs/4a/f/  ; 
that  is  the  period  is  equal  to  that  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  4tt  (  +  KV]  vibrating  through  an  infinitesimal 
arc. 

If  we  differentiate   s  =  4>a  cos  0,  we  get   for  the  speed, 
,v=  —  4«-sin0.  <j>;  and  for  the  acceleration, 

s  =  —  4ft  cos  0  .  02  —  4c&  sin  0  .  $  .............  (2) 

Hence  we  see  by  (1)  that  the  motion  under  gravity  along 
the  cycloidal  guide  from  cusp  to  cusp  is  one  in  which  0  has 
the  constant  value  \fg/4>a,  which  again  gives  the  period 
2Trs/4ct/ry.  The  value  of  «  is  here  initially  —  4a02  =  —  g,  and 
remains  —  4acosr/>.  c/i2=  —  r/cosc/>  throughout  the  motion. 
Since  <•/>  is  constant  the  value  of  £  is,  in  the  case  stated, 
everywhere  proportional  to  sin  0,  where  0  is  the  angle 
which  the  normal  to  the  curve  makes  with  the  horizontal. 
This,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  an  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  motion.  It  shows  (since  vz  —  2yy,  where  y 
is  the  vertical  distance  through  which  the  particle  has 
fallen  along  the  guide  from  rest)  that  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  normal  to  the  curve  makes  with  the  horizontal 
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the  reader  may  verify  by  the  integration  of  (I),  by  the 
e(luation  ,  cos-cos 


w]iicli  when  00  =  0,  that  is  when  P0  is  at  a  cusp,  gives 
0=>/(7/4«.  as  stated  above. 

A  cycloidal  pendulum  may  be  realised  in  the  following 
manner.  The  evolute  of  a  cycloid  consists  of  the  halves 
of  an  equal  cycloid  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  41  [cf.  Gibson's 
Calculus,  §  146].  Hence  if  a  simple  pendulum  of  length 
4ta  be  made,  and  be  hung  from  the  cusp  of  contact  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  evolute  (supposed  made  as  material 
cycloidal  cheeks,  with  the  end  of  the  string  clamped 
between  them  at  K  (Fig.  41)),  and  be  made  to  vibrate, 
the  string  will  at  first  be  wound  upon  the  cheek  on  one 
side,  will  then  unwind  itself  from  that  "side,  next  wind 
itself  on  the  other  cheek,  then  unwind  itself,  and  so  on, 
while  the  bob  moves  in  an  equal  cycloid.  The  motion 
of  the  bob,  as  the  student  will  easily  see,  is  exactly  that  of 
the  particle  in  the  cycloidal  tube  discussed  above,  and  the 
period,  whatever  the  amplitude  may  be,  is  2?r\/4«./<7. 

In  the  construction  of  such  a  pendulum  the  cycloidal  cheeks  should 
be  made  with  exactness.  Their  form  is  often  quite  incorrect,  especially 
near  the  cusp.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  is  adjusted  by  making 
the  string  longer  than  4«,  and  pulling  it  through  between  the  clamp- 
ing surfaces,  until  the  bob  just  reaches  to  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
cheeks  on  which  the  string  is  wound.  It  is  instructive  to  hang  a 
circular  pendulum  of  the  same  length  alongside  the  other,  and  vibrate 
them  together  ;  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circular  pendulum  lags 
behind  the  cycloidal  for  large  arcs  of  vibration. 

98.  Tautochronous  Motion.  The  discussion,  just  given,  of 
motion  along  a  cycloid,  and  the  theory  of  simple-harmonic 
motion,  set  forth  in  $32-34  above,  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  condition  s=  —n2,s,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  same 
time  will  be  taken  by  a  particle  to  move  along  any  path 
from  rest  in  any  initial  position  s  =  s0,  to  a  point  of  arrival 
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Tile  force  must  clearly  be  .to  wards  the  point  of  arrival  0: 
let  it  be/(«).     We  have  dv  =/(s)  dt  ;  and  therefore 

vdv=  ~f(s)ds. 
Tims,        v\=  -f(s}ds^{F(sQ)-F(sl}},  .............  (1) 


fs 

if  'i\  be  the  speed  at  distance  s1  and    f(^')ds  =  F(s). 

Jo 

Hence  —  =  __  -  __  —  _ 

~  ...................  (  } 


and  if  r  be  the  time  of  motion  of  the  particle  from  s  =  s0  to 
s  =  0,  we  get  tfe__ 

.....................  (  } 


Now  let  s  =  s0u,  and  the  last  equation  becomes 

/.r/...   \          CT/_   _.\'     V     / 


•\\rhich  for  tantochronism  must  be  independent  of  s0. 
•We  have 


-  s0{F'(sQ)  Q  . 

-  --  .  Ct  t</  ,  \'J  I 

)-J'(vO}* 
and  in  order  that  drfdsQ  may  vanish,  we  get  the  condition 


that  is 

throughout  the  motion.     Thus  we  get,  by  integration, 

^(.s)  =  (7,s2, 

that  is  F'(s}  =  2(7,9  =/(a). 

The  force  /(.s)  is  thus  proportional  to  5. 

Ex.  1.    If    the    motion    of    the   particle   is    resisted    by    a   force 
proportional  to  the  speed,  the  motion  is  still  tautochronons. 
The  equation  of  motion  is 


If  in  this  we  write  s  =  ue~^ct,  we  get  for  the  transformed  equation 


Ex.  2.     If  a  particle  move  along  a  eaten  aiy  [equation, 


under  a  force  at  each  point  proportional  to  the  ordinate  ?/,  and  in  tlie 
direction  of  y  decreasing,  tlie  motion  is  tautochronous  for  the  point  of 
ordinate  c,  as  point  of  arrival. 

Let  the  force  be  ii^if.  Then  the  component  toward  the  point  of 
arrival  is  n2y  dy/ds  =  n'2i/s[y  =n2s,  where  s  is  the  distance  of  the  pai'ticle 
at  the  instant  considered  from  the  point  of  arrival.  The  proposition  is 
therefore  proved.  By  tlie  last  example,  it  also  holds  when  a  resistance 
proportional  to  the  speed  also  acts  on  the  particle,  and  the  time  of 
passage  is  given  by  an  equation  similar  to  that  at  the  end  of  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  is  constrained  to  move  in  an  equiangular  spiral 
while  acted,  on  by  a  central  force  towards  the  pole  of  the  spiral  of 
amount  ?iV,  where  r  is  the  length  of  the  radius-vector.  The  component 
of  force  along  the  spiral  is  ?tVcos</j,  if  r/>  be  the  constant  angle  which 
the  radius-vector  makes  with  the  tangent.  But  the  distance  5,  along 
the  curve  from  the  pole,  of  the  point  to  which  the  radius-  vector  is  r  is 
r/cos<jf>.  Hence  the  component  force  along  the  spiral  is  nzscos*(j), 
which  is  proportional  to  s.  The  motion  is  therefore  tautochronous, 
and  the  tautochronism,  as  before,  is  unaffected  by  a  resistance 
proportional  to  the  speed.  The  time  also  is  found  as  before. 

Ex.  4.  Show  that  a  particle  moving  in  an  epicycloid  or  hypocycloid 
under  a  central  force  from  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle, 
and  proportional  to  the  distance  from  that  point,  arrives  at  the 
equilibrium  position  in  the  same  time  from  any  starting  point.  [The 
equation  of  the  curve  is  r*  =  As2+B,  where  A  and  E  are  constants,  and 
s  is  the  distance  along  the  curve  from  the  equilibrium  position  of  the 
point  at  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  force.] 

Ex.  5.  If  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  particle  bei-=/(s,  s},  where  / 
is  a  homogeneous  function  of  s  and  s  of  the  first  degree,  the  time  from 
rest  at  any  distance  s  =  s0  to  the  point  of  arrival  s  —  0  has  the  same 
value. 

Consider  two  initial  distances  s0,  s'a,  and  let  SO  =  KSO.  Since  /  is 
homogeneous  and  of  the  first  degree,  the  substitution  of  KS  for  s  gives 
/(A-',  s')  =  Kf(s,  s).  Hence  the  equation  a'=f(s\  s')  is  converted  by  this 
substitution  into  H—f(s,  s),  the  equation  for  the  other  motion.  One 
motion  therefore  differs  from  the  other  only  in  the  scale  of  s,  which 
is  in  one  K  times  what  it  is  in  the  other.  If  the  two  motions  were 
started  at  the  same  instant,  we  should  have  at  any  subsequent  instant 
S'  =  KS,  and  s  and  s'  would  vanish  together.  If  s  =  (fr(t,  A,  J3),  where 


w 

For  sjs  we  write  ulf(u),  and  tlie  equation  becomes 
..    f'(u)  .„      uz    ,  ,f  .  „(    u  \ 

u  --&-(  U   ~  37-\  +/(«)  F 1  77-T  f  • 

/(«)         f(u)    •"  '     (f(u)j 

The  last  two  terms,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  form  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  first  degree  in  u  and  f(u). 

The  motion  begins  when  «=0,  and  ends  when  /((•?«)  =  0.  For  «=0 
when  i:=0,  and  since  s=us/f(u),  we  see  that,  as  s  is  not  zero  when 
s  —  Q,  slf(u)  cannot  vanish  when  s  =  0.  Thus,  when  s—0,  we  have 
f(u)  =  0,  that  is  at  the  point  of  arrival /(?*)  =  0. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  equation  just  found  may  be  written  in 
*!">  form 


For  instead  of  /(«)  we  may  write  f(u)/C,  where  C  is  any  constant ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  0  cannot  appear  in  the  first  and  last  terms. 

The  theorem  stated  in  this  example  is  due  to  Lagrange  (M&noires  de 
Berlin,  1765,  1770).  The  proof  here  given  is  a  version  of  that  due  to 
Bertrand  (Lioumlltfs  Journal,  xii.  1847).  It  is  shown  by  Bertrand 
that  the  equation  states  a  sufficient  but  not  necessary  condition  of 
tatitochronous  motion. 

Ex.  7.     If  the  equation  of  motion  is 

ds 

where  p  and  q  are  given  functions  of  s,  prove  that  the  condition  of 
tautochronism  is  pq  +  2dq/ds=const. 

We  have  here  dvz/ds—  ~2g=pv2  +  q.  Thus,  by  the  second  form  of 
Lagrange's  equation  given  in  Ex.  6,  we  get,  putting  u  =  s, 


But  p  and  q  are  functions  of  s  only.  We  can  write  f(s)F{s/f(s)}  in 
the  form  Aft  +  Sf(s\  and  in  the  present  case  /l=0.  Thus  we  get  for 
the  second  of  the  equations  just  written  and  its  derivative, 


Substitution  from  tliese  in  the  first  equation  gives 


M 


as  stated  above.  Here,  as  generally  above,  s  is  measured  from  the 
point  of  arrival.  If  s  is  measured  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
condition  becomes  £„ 

pa  —  2~  =  const. 
ri       ds 

It  may  be  proved  that  this  constant  is  positive. 

Ex.  8.  Tf  the  particle  be  constrained  to  move  along  a  given  path 
and  be-  subject  to  resistance  2«y+/<V-  :  to  find  the  force  P  along  the 
path  at  each  point  which  will  make  the  motion  tautochronous. 

We  here  suppose  v  to  be  the  speed  along  the  path  towards  the  point 
of  arrival,  so  that  if  s  be  measured  from  that  point  v=  —  ds/dt.  The 
equation  of  motion  is  j 

~ 
at 

Now  putting  ds/dt  for  v  and  multiplying  by  e~K's,  we  get 

—  e  -  K'SS  +  i<'e  -  K'ss2  —  2i<e~  K'ss  =  Pe  ~  K's, 
that  is  if  u=-e-*'*s,        u+2i<u-  Pe-«'s=0. 

The  particle  will  therefore  arrive  at  the  point  u=0  in  the  same 
time,  whatever  the  initial  value  of  u  may  be,  if  -Pe-K>3  =  nzu,  where  ril 
is  real  and  positive.  But  ^ 

u=—,e-K'*+C, 

and  so  if  u  and  s  begin  together,  we  have  C=  —  !/«'.    Thus 

' 


and  P=~  (**'«-!). 

This  theorem  is  due  to  Enler.  The  reader  will  notice  that  P  has 
the  value  nzs  if  K'  be  vanishingly  small,  the  result  obtained  above 
for  zero  resistance.  We  infer  from  this  that  the  term  2><v  in  the 
resistance  does  not  affect  the  tautoehronisrn  under  the  law  of  force 
found  for  zero  resistance. 

It  is  supposed  here  that  if  >  ;<2,  and  the  time  from  the  initial 
values  of  u  and  s  to  the  point  of  arrival  is  the  smallest  positive  root 
of  the  equation 


in  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  /<'  does  not  appear.  On  the  other 
hand  the  coefficient  K  has  no  influence  on  the  value  of  the  force  P. 
The  first  of  these  curious  results  is  noticed  by  Laplace  [Mecanique 
Celeste,  t.  i.  p.  35],  who  also  I'eiuarks  that  the  value  of  the  time  of 
passage  would  not  be  altered  if  terms  /<V!  +  /c"V  +  .  .  .  were  added  to 
the  resistance. 

The  discussion  here  given  is  a  version  of  Booth's  modification  of 
Laplace's  process  for  the  case  of  the  resisted  motion  of  a  particle 
under  gravity.  [Laplace,  loc.  tit.,  Routh,  EL  Rigid  Dynamics,  §  492.] 


gravity  we  get,  measuring  z  downwards, 
dz    nz,    ,      ,  , 


j.urue   i.      uw    uue    tu 


If  we  suppose  that  K'  =  0,  this  equation  becomes 


the  equation  of  a  cycloid.  The  curve  in  which  the  particle  is  con- 
strained to  move  must  therefore  be  a  cycloid  if  the  impressed  force 
be  that  of  gravity,  and  there  be  no  resistance  depending  on  the 
second  or  higher  powers  of  the  speed.  This  may  be  compared  with 
the  result  of  §97  for  the  cycloidal  pendulum. 

99.  Brachistochrones.  The  problem  of  the  line  of  quickest 
descent,  or,  to  put  it  more  generally,  of  the  path  of  quickest 
passage,  in  a  given  field  of  force  from  one  given  point  in 
the  field  to  another,  is  of  great  interest.  It  was  proposed 
in  161)0  (in  the  Ada  Erud.  Lipsi.}  by  John  Bernoulli  for 
a  particle  moving  under  gravity,  and  a  solution  was  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  James  Bernoulli,  in  the  same  journal, 
in  1697.  It  seems  to  have  been  solved  also  by  John  Ber- 
noulli himself  and  by  Leibniz. 

The  following  is  a  short  version  of  James  Bernoulli's 
solution.  In  the  tirst  place,  as  the  student  may  easily 
satisfy  himself,  the  path  must  Q 
lie  in  the  vertical  plane  con- 
taining  the  two  points.  Let 
OGD  '{Fig.  42)  be  the  curve, 
and  let  a  small  portion  of  it, 
CD,  be  divided  into  two  parts 
at  (?;  if  we  assume  that  the 
time  for  each  element  of  the 
path  is  a  minimum  as  well  as 
the  time  for  the  whole  path, 
then  the  time  along  a  near 
element  OLD  terminated  at 
C  and  7)  must  be  indefinitely  nearly  equal  to  that  along 
CGD.  For  if  we  pass  gradually  to  the  path  of  minimum 
time  from  paths  nearly  coinciding  with  it,  there  must,  from 
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the  fact  that  the  time  is  a  minimum,  be  only  a  very  slight 
variation  from  one  to  the  other.  The  rate  of  variation  of 
a  continuous  quantity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
maximum  or  minimum  is  extremely  small  —  it  is  absolutely 
zero  at  the  maximum  or  minimum  itself.  Now,  in  Fig.  42, 
we  may  regard  GG,  GD  as  straight,  the  first  coinciding 
with  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  G,  the  other  with  the 
tangent  at  G',  and  similarly  for  CL,  LD.  Draw  LM  at 
right  angles  to  the  element  GG,  and  GN  at  right  angles  to 
LD.  Then  if  t,  t'  be  the  times  of  passage  along  GG  and 
GD,  and  tl}  t[  those  for  GL  and  LD,  we  have  t  +  t'^t^  +  t'^ 
and  therefore  t  —  tl  =  t'1-—tf.  Also  if  y  and  y'  be  the  vertical 
distances  of  G  and  G  below  0,  the  starting  point,  the 
speeds  in  the  curve  at  G  and  G  are  \/2gy,  •Jfyy'.  The  latter 
is  also  the  speed  in  the  adjoining  path  at  L,  since  LG  is 
horizontal.  Thus  taking,  as  we  may,  the  speed  along  CG 
and  GL  as  that  at  G,  and  the  speed  along  GD  and  LD  as 
that  at  G,  we  have  t  —  t^ 


But  MG  =  LG  sin  GGE,  LN=  LG  sin  DGH.    Calling  the  first 
angle  </>,  and  the  second  </>',  we  get  finally 


sn  (fev  —  sn  </t>      or     sn  figy  =  >sn 

The  curve  therefore  has  the  property  that  the  speeds  along 
it  at  successive  elements  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of 
the  angles  which  the  tangents  to  the  elements  make  with  the 
vertical.  •  This,  as  we  have  seen  (§  97),  is  a  characteristic 
property  of  the  cycloid.  Since  the  particle  starts  from  rest 
at  the  highest  point  0,  the  cycloid  has  there  a  cusp.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  condition  that  the  final  point  lies  on 
the  curve,  determines  the  cycloid.  The  cycloidal  path  is  of 
course  not  a/ra?  path.  A  frictionless  guide  must  be  provided. 

100.  Brachistochrone  in  Conservative  Field  of  Force.  Euler's 
Theorem.  The  result  just  obtained  holds  for  the  motion  of 
a  particle  under  any  conservative  system  of  coplanar  forces. 
For  precisely  similar  reasoning  shows  that  if  9  be  the  angle 
which  the  resultant  force  F  due  to  the  field  (that  is  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  arwlifid  to  tho  -nartip.lfi.  fixp.lnsivfi  of 


)r  the  reaction  gives  no  component  along  the  path.     But 
=  G  cos  9  gives  .,    -,  -    A 

vde=~co&e ^ 

Dividing  the  former  equation  by  the  latter,  we  obtain 

mv2 


R 


(3) 


phere  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  ds. 

On  the  left  is  the  force  toward  the  centre  of  curvature 
vhich  is  supplied  by  part  of  the  reaction  of  the  guide  on 
lie  particle.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  it  is  equal 
,nd  opposite  to  the  normal  force  with  which  the  particle  is 
>ressed  against  the  guide  by  the  field,  and  which  is  also 
>alanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  guide.  Hence  the  total 
eaction  is  2jPcos  6  toward  the  centre  of  curvature,  or  twice 
hat  which  would  exist  if  the  particle  were  at  rest.  This 
•heorem  was  first  given  by  Euler. 

In  the  cycloid  therefore  we  have 

mvz  -      „  . 

~n-  =  —  mg  cos  6  =  —  ing  sin  0. 

In  a  free  path,  from  one  point  to  the  other,  we  should 
lave  „ 

mV*        -n  n  fA\ 

—g-  =  FcosO,    (4) 

ihat  is  the  field  would  supply  exactly  the  force  on  the 
^article  towards,  the  centre  of  curvature  that  is  required. 
Fhe  concavity  of  the  path  would  therefore  be  turned  the 
Dther  way.  The  brachistochrone  would  thus  be  the  free 
path  for  a  system  of  forces  which  left  the  tangential  com- 
ponent everywhere  unaltered,  but  reversed  the  normal 
2omponent  without  altering  its  amount.  If  the  forces  of 
blie  actual  field  were  replaced  by  forces  represented  by 
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the  reflection  of  the  former  in  a  mirror  containing  each 
element  of  the  path,  and  perpendicular  to  the  piano  of 
the  path  at  every  point,  the  motion  would  not  bo  changed, 
but  the  guide  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

Conversely,  any  ordinary  free  path  can  be  changed  into 
a  brachistochronc  for  a  field  of  force  composed  of  the 
same  tangential  component  and  the  normal  component 
reversed.  For  example  (see  §126),  a  particle  moves  freely 
in  an  ellipse  under  a  force  directed  towards,  and  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  particle 
from  one  of  the  foci.  If  this  attraction  were  replaced  by 
a  repulsion  of  the  same  amount,  but  directed  from  the  oilier 
focus,  the  path  would  become  a  brachistochronc  for  the 
new  field.  [See  a  paper  by  Tait,  Trans.  R.S.K,  24,  1805.] 

101.   Variational  Method  for  Brachistochrone  tinder  G-ravity. 

It  is  fairly  evident  that  the  motion  along  the  cyeloidal  guide  from 
one  point  to  the  other  must  be  one  of  least  time  ;  but  the  elementary 
method  adopted  above,  though  instructive  hi  several  res^uicCs,  in 
defective  in  that  it  leads  to  no  general  process  by  which  uneh 
problems  of  maxima  and  minima  of  integrals  as  occur  in  geometry 
and  physics  can  be  solved,  and  gives  no  criterion  by  which  to  judgo 
whether  the  result  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  or  only  one  of  a 
succession  of  stationary  values.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  problem 
of  the  line  of  quickest  descent  from  one  point  to  another  differs  from 
the  ordinary  questions  of  maxima  and  minima  dealt  with  in  tl»o 
differential  calculus,  for  there  it  is  only  expressions  of  known  form 
that  are  discussed,  while  in  the  former  we  have  to  find  what  the 
expression  itself  must  be,  in  order  that  its  integral  may  have  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  value  under  the  circumstances  stated. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  brachistochronc,  it  is  .specified  that  the 

integral    I  ds/v,  taken  along  some  path  joining  the  two  given  points,  is 

to  have  a  minimum  value,  and  we  must  first  discover  the  form  of  the 
path,  and  so  find  the  manner  in  which  v  varies  along  it,  before,  wo 
can  find  the  least  value  of  the  time  of  passage.  As  we  may  have  in 
what  follows  to  employ  the  method  of  variations  in  the  discussion  of 
certain  problems,  we  shall  give  here  its  solution  of  the  brachistochrone 
question,  in  order  that  the  student  may  understand  the  notation  find 


abscissa  or  tno  point  ot  arrival,  we  have  tor  t  the  equation 

d>;  ..............................  (1) 

____ 

where  p  is  written  for  dy/dx.  If  we  denote  •J(l+pJ)/2gy  by  U, 
we  have 

i=      Udx  .........................................  (2) 

•A) 

Here  Z7  is  a  function  of  //  and  p,  which  are  both  functions  of  x  ; 
we  have  to  find  what  functions  they  must  be  in  order  that  t  may  be  a 
minimum.  We  therefore  impose  on  ?/,  and  consequently  also  on  p, 
a  small  variation  of  value,  while  x  is  kept  unchanged.  It  is  clear  that 
this  will  bring  about  a  small  change  in  the  course  of  the  curve,  which 
would  not  be  made  any  more  general  by  also  varying  x.  By  equating 
the  effect  of  this  variation  (taken  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities) 
on  t  to  zero,  we  obtain  a  condition  fulfilled  by  a  curve  of  the  shape 
desired,  and  a  curve  of  this  shape  can  then  be  fitted  to  the  given  data, 
and,  if  it  is  desired,  t  calculated.  "We  can  then,  by  carrying  the  effect 
of  the  variation  to  the  second,  or,  if  need  be,  to  a  higher  order  of  small 
quantities,  determine  whether  the  condition  obtained  leads  to  a  maxi- 
mum or  to  a  minimum,  or  to  neither.  The  student  will  observe  the 
similarity  of  this  process  to  that  adopted  for  ordinary  maxima  and 
minima. 

Denoting  the  variation  of  ?7by  8U,  of  t  by  8t,  and  of  y  and  p  by  §y 
and  8p,  we  get 

St=      SUdx  ..................................  (3) 


But  since  U  contains  only  y  and  p, 
,rT    ~dU  r, 

**7-^ 

in  which  the  differential  coefficients  are  partial.     Now 


for  by  the  variation  ?/  becomes  y  +  Sy,  and  therefore  dy\dx  becomes 
p  +  Sp  =d(y  +  Sy)/d.v=p  +  d(8y)/d,v. 

TI™  &=f  f  ^-dx+l"  f  **  .................  (6) 

If  we  integrate  the  first  term  on  the  right  by  parts,  we  obtain 

/•"3<7rfo      ,      rdut~\a     fx,,d'dUJ,>  (K 

I    -^  —  f-Sy.djc=\  -^~oy     -  I  oy  -j-  ^--  cw;,  ..............  (i) 

J0   ?>p  dx  J  \~^p   ^Jo     J   •'  dxVp 

where  the  symbol  [  ]£  means  that  the  quantity  enclosed  is  to  be 
evaluated  for  x  =  Q  and  x  =  a,  and  the  former  value  subtracted  from 
the  latter.  But  at  each  limit  y  is  fixed,  and  therefore  %  =  0,  so  that 
the  integrated  term  vanishes. 


We  get  then,          8,--+          *<fa  .........................  (8) 

and  for  tlie  condition  sought, 

-ff+^-O  ................................  (9) 

eta?  op     o?/  v  ' 

Now,  differentiating  totally,  we  obtain 

dJJ^Udp    'dUd}L==  d  f   3CA  (1Q) 

dx     "dp  'dx     "dy  dx    dx\     3pJ 
by  the  last  equation. 

Hence  u=p^+C,    ..............................  (11) 

where  C  is  a  constant.     Thus  U  is  determined.     This  equation  may 
be  written  —>  ? 


tyc,  .......................................  (12) 

where  c  is  another  constant.  This  is  the  differential  equation  of  the 
curve.  Since  v  =  ^JZgy  and  \/l  +pr*  =  I/sin  ^>,  if  <^  =  tan~1(l/p),  we  have 

0  =  2<s/9csin  0,  ..............................  (13) 

which  is  the  result  obtained  above  by  James  Bernoulli's  elementary 
process.  It  is  obvious  from  this  result  that  the  curve  has  a  cusp  at 
the  starting  point. 

We   can  also  obtain   easily   the   integral   equation   of  the   curve. 


and  therefore 


. 
Integrated,  this  gives 

x=  -  *j2<!>/-?/z  +  c  cos"1  (  1  -7)  +  6,  ....................  (15) 


where  b  is  another  constant  of  integration.     This  is  the  equation  of 
a  cycloid. 

By  carrying  SU  to  terms  of  the  second  order,  we  should  find  the 
effect  of  these  terms  to  be  positive,  and  should  therefore  infer  that 
the  condition  obtained  above  render's  t  a  minimum. 

102.  Variational  Method  for  Brachistochrone  in  Conservative 
Field  of  Coplanar  Forces.  In  the  more  general  case  of  any  system  of 
coplanar  forces,  we  have  a  ,  -  T 

t=  L       T,      °^;'     ..............................  (*' 


and  by  precisely  the  same  process  as  before  we  get  as  the  condition  of 


cos  a.  da.     If.      ~dv  ~dv 

--  -j-=  -,(  sm  o.~  —  cos  cx. 
v      dx    v*\          ox 


where  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  first  differentiation  is  total, 
the  second  partial.  This  may  be  written,  if  a.  denote  the  inclination 
of  the  element  of  path  to  the  horizontal,  that  is  a.  =  tan~1jo,  in  the 
f  omi  d_  sinjx  __  1_  3_  1  _ 

dx    v        cos  ex.  'oy  v~ 
Hence  by  reduction,  putting  d/dx='d/'dx+pd[di/,  we  get 

\ 
I  ; 
/  ' 

or,  since  cosoc.  =  dx/ds,  sina.=d?//ds, 

dy    3y  d.v 

-r--5--T- 
rfs     3y  ds 

If  now  the  forces,  other  than  those  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  guiding 
curve,  be  conservative,  that  is  be  derivable  from  a,  function  V  of  the 
coordinates  aa  explained  in  §  50  above,  so  that  the  equation  of  energy 

T+V=k  ....................................  (4) 

holds  for  the  motion,  we  have 

v       3F        Vv       ^       37         3v 

A=-^—  =m?;~-,      Y=  -~—  =  ??iv~-  ................  (o) 

ox          ox  3_?/          3^  N  ' 

Hence  (3)  becomes    -^  J^|-  F^'=  -Fcos  ^,  .......................  (6) 

where,  us  in  §  100,  9  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  F  of  the  field,  at  the  element  ds  of  the  path,  and  the  normal  to 
the  element.  Hence  we  have  again  the  theorem  stated  in  §  100, 
regarding  the  reaction  and  the  system  of  forces  which  would  give 
the  same  motion  ungtiided. 

We  can  now  verify  the  cosine  law  of  velocity  assumed  in  (2)  §  100. 
From  (6)  and  the  relation  mvdv/ds  =  Fsin  0,  we  obtain 

(#*;/(&)/»=-  sin  0/cos0 

or  dv         .       a     7/1 

—  =  -  tan  9  .  dd, 
v  ' 

which  gives  by  integration         v  =  (7  cos  l9,  .................................  (7) 

where  C  is  a  constant. 

103.  Brachistochrone  in  any  Field  of  Force.  If  the  path  is  in 
space  of  three  dimensions  and  the  components  of  force  are  X,  T,  2, 
we  have,  as  before,  for  the  time  along  the  path  as  prescribed, 
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'  v  Sdft  -  ds  Sv  /nx 


and  therefore 


•/' 


with  v8ds  =  xSd.v  +  'i/§dy  +  zSdz,  ..'. (3) 

in  ds  Bv  =  (X  Sv  4-  Y  Sy  -\-Z§s)  dt (4) 

The  latter  equation  follows  from  the  equation  of  energy  on  the 
supposition  that  the  forces  are  conservative.  Hence,  since  the  opera- 
tions 8d  may  be  taken  in  the  order  dS,  as  the  student  may  easily 
convince  himself, 

/v Sds _  f x dSx +  i/d8i/  +  s d8z 
~^r=J  ~-r 


'  I  \  ^~r:-»  +  S?/  -J--.J+...  \dt (5) 

J  I      dt  v2       J  dt  v2         J  ' 


.                                    [dsSv      fX8A'-{-Y£ 
Again,  mj    .^-  =  J ._ 

Hence,  since  the  integrated  terms  enchased  in  [  ]  in  (5)  vanish  when 
evaluated  at  the  limits — the  starting  and  final  points — we  obtain  by 
(2),  as  the  condition  of  a  minimum  value  of  t, 


dt. 


~,~  ...      ,  .............  (6) 

at  v2    v*/      •'  \    dt  v*     v2;  x  ' 

or,  since  S.r,  Si/,  8s  are  ai'bitrary,  and  this  relation  must  hold  whatever 
values  are  assigned  to  them, 

d  x  ,  X     _.  d  i')  ,  Y     _  d   s  ,  Z    _  /h7N 

??i^T-yH  —  r,=0,     m-j-4>-\  —  7=0,      m-r-y+-y  =  Q  ........  (7) 

at  v*     v1  dt  v2     V-       '          dt  v*     v* 

If  we  write  vd/ds  for  d/dt  in  these,  Ave  obtain 


d  (\  dx\     X     n 

-r   -  -j-  )  +  _-  =  o.  ...,   ..., 

ds  \v  ds/     v*       '        ' 


Since  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  an  element 
ds  are  dx/ds,  dy/ds,  dz/ds,  and  those  of  the  normal  in  the  osculating 
plane  are  proportional  to  d'iv/ds^,  ...  (see  §  17),  we  see  that  if  I,  m,  it 
are  the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  —  the 

binomial  —  7  7  , 

,dx  ,       di  i  ,      dz 
l-j-  +  m-f-  +  n^r  =0, 
as          as         as 

jd'2.v        d2//        d'2z     _. 


It  we  multiply  tne  nrst  or  tne  equations  (8;  by  d^vjds^  the  second 
by  d'2///ds2,  the  third  by  das/d#z,  and  add,  we  obtain,  since 


,-.„>> 
or  -=-Fcoa8, 

J.V 

where  Q  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  F  of  the 
applied  forces,  and  the  normal  to  the  element  of  the  path  at  which 
the  speed  is  v.  This  is  the  theorem  already  obtained  in  more  re- 
stricted cases.  As  before  (§  102),  we  might  establish  the  relation 

v  =  CcosO  ..................................  (11) 

Equation  (8)  can  be  modified  by  writing  mv'dv/'dx  for  .A",  mv'dvj'di/ 
for  Y~,  and  mv  'dvj'dz  for  Z.    Thus  we  obtain 


__    .  _  _. 

ds  \v  ds  J~  (it;  -y'    ds\v  dsj~'dy  v1    ds\vds/~'dzv  ....... 

These  equations  are  exactly  those  of  equilibrium  of  a  uniform 
flexible  thread,  under  tension  I/v,  and  in  a  field  of  force  the  com- 
ponents of  which  are  derivable  as  shown  from  a  function  1/v  of  the 
coordinates.  Any  one  equation,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  can  be  derived 
from  the  other  two. 

Now  let  vv'  =  k2,  where  k  is  a  constant,  and  take  a  new  element 
of  time  dt'  so  that  v'  =  dsldt'.  Then,  as  the  student  may  verify,  the 
equations  of  motion  become 


These  are  obviously  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  free  particle  moving 
in  the  brachistochrone,  and  having  speed  v'  at  the  point  .r,  y,  z  at 
time  t'.  Take  the  mass  of  each  particle  as  unity.  The  equation  of 
energy  of  the  first  is  1v'2+  V—l. 


or,  as  we  may  write  it,  i^'2+  V'=h',  .................................  (14) 

if  -P  +  A'^i-^-F+A). 

By  this  theorem  we  can  pass  from  brachistochrones  to  free  paths, 
and  vice  versa.     For  example,  a  unit  particle  moving  under  a  centi'al 

force  F  has  kinetic  energy  lv~=  I  Fdr.    If  p  be  the  length  of  the 

perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  at  the  point  where  the 
speed  is  v,  then  vp  —  h.  But  v'  =  Tcijv=^pl/i  or  v'  =  Cp,  where  G  is  a 
constant.  Hence,  under  a  law  of  force  which  gives  v'=Cp,  the  path 
will  be  a  brachistochrone.  Other  applications  will  be  found  in  the 
Examples. 


tiuuuu    me   veiuicai 


through   its   point  of  support,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

If  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  and 
T  the  period  of  revolution,  we  have 
v  =  2,7ra/T.  The  force  on  the  bob 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle  is 
m .  ^Tr^a/T'2,  and  must  be  supplied  by 
the  inward  pull  of  the  sloping  string. 
Thus,  if  F  be  the  pull  applied  by  the 
string  to  the  bob  and  I  be  the  length 
""-v  of  the  string,  we  have 


/•" 

s,_ 
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But  the  vertical  component  of  F,  that  is  FIi/l,  where  h  is 
the  height  of  the  point  of  support  above  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  must  balance  ing,  so  that  we  have 


Thus  h/a  = 


r*a,  and 


(2) 


fchat  is  the  bob  revolves  in  the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum 
ol!  length  h. 

From  this  result  we  can  infer  the  period  of  a  simple 
pendulum  vibrating  in  the  ordinary  way  through  a  small 
arc  in  a  vertical  circle.  For  if  a  be  very  small,  the  circular 
motion  of  the  bob  of  the  conical  pendulum  may  be  regarded 
as  compounded  of  two  simple-harmonic  motions  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  each  being  a  vibration  of  the  ordinary 
simple  pendulum  of  length  I.  Hence,  for  that  pendulum, 


We  shall  show  later  that  the  motion  of  the  conical 
pendulum  is  stable,  that  is,  if  the  bob  be  slightly  disturbed, 
say  pulled  a  little  out  or  pushed  a  little  in  from  the  circle 
by  extraneous  force,  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  will  oscillate 


BiV-E- 


is  of  interest  for  its  physical  applications.     To  the  bob  Bl 

(Fig.  44)  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  l{,  a  second  simple 

pendulum  of  length  12  with  bob  Bz  is  attached.     The  masses 

of  the  bobs  are  m^  ra2;  it  is  required  to  find  the  modes  of 

small  vibration  in  one  plane 

and  their  periods.     We  shall 

•see  that  there  are  two  modes 

of    vibration,   and    that    any 

actual      vibration     is      com- 

pounded of  these.     Let  Q,  Q' 

be  the  angles,  J3lOAl,  BZCA2, 

Fig.  44,  which  the  two  threads 

make    with    the    vertical    at 

time    t,    and    let    Fl   be    the 

force   applied   by   the    upper 

string  to  the  bob  B^  of  mass 

97^,  and  F%  that  applied  by  the 

lower  string  to  the  bob  J?2  of 

mass  m2.     Then  —  Fz  is  the 

force   applied    by   the    lower 

string    to     the     upper     bob. 

Since     the     oscillations     are 

small,  we  may  use  61  and  6>2  instead  of  sin  Q^  and  sin  Oz, 

and  if  x1}  x%  be  the  horizontal  displacements  of  the  bobs 

from  the  vertical  through  the  point  of  support,  we  can  write 

fl3j  =  tji7j,       fl/2  ~  t^i/i  T"  tgCAj  • 

The  equations  of  motion  are  mfi^  —F^+F.fl^,  and 
w.,&2=  —F^02,  which,  by  the  values  of  xl}  ccz  just  found,  can 
be  written"  "  =  - 

(  ) 


FIG.  44. 


for,  since  the  vertical  accelerations  are  negligible,  we  have, 
very  approximately, 

(2) 


11  we  now  assume  tnat  tne  two  penaumms  vi  orate 
together  in  tlie  same  period,  we  can  settle  what  the  periods 
of  the  modes  are  very  easily.  For  we  have  then 


T 

where  T  is  the  mode  of  vibration  adopted  by  the  system. 
Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  first 
ratio  by  ll}  and  of  the  second  by  L2,  we  get,  since  ?101  =  r«1, 


and  therefore,  by  the  second  of  (1),  we  have  approximately, 


_2  _....-.  -------       2  ......................    . 

\AJ^U() 

If  the  ratio  xjxz  is  constant,  as  we  here  assume  it  to  be, 
this  is  the  equation  oi!  motion  of  a  simple  pendulum  of 
length  xj,z/(x.2  —  XT)  performing  small  vibrations.  Thus 


•""*  L/-I 

Hence,  if  in  Fig.  44  we  produce  the  line  £.2Bl  back  to 
meet  the  vertical  in  0,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulmfi  is  CB2  or  GA2.  .The  ratio  xjx.2  ^s  constant  if  the 
displacements  w1}  x.2  are  in  the  same  phase — and  we  shall 
prove  immediately  that  this  is  the  case — and  C  is  a  fixed 
point. 

Again,  if  the  deflections  Ot,  6Z  be  in  opposite  directions  (as 
in  Fig.  44),  we  get  in  the  same  way  —  02=:=f/02(rr1  +  a;2)/ai2^,, 
and  / ~ T 

T=2-rrJ    ^    -12 
V  x^  +  Xz  g 

The  point  G  is  now  found  by  the  construction  in  Fig.  44, 
and  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is,  as 
before,  GBZ  or  GA2. 

These  results,  as  to  the  lengths  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulums  in  the  two  modes  of  vibration,  are  due  to  John 
Bernoulli,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  consider 
this  question.  [I)e  Pendulis  MnU'ifilibus,  Op.  Om.  torn, 
iv.  p.  313  et  seq.'] 


or  course  oi  the  fact  that  the  clenections  are  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  second  mode;  but  we  shall  now  justify 
this  assumption  by  finding  an  equation  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  periods,  the  roots  of  which  are  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  periods,  and  are 
real  and  positive. 

Denoting  the  essentially  .positive  quantities 

(jnl-+-m2)gl')nlll-i-r)nzg/mllz,  m^/m^,  m2g/in2l2,  rnizgjfni^S) 
by  av  b1}  a2,  b2  respectively,  we  can  write  (1)  in  the  form 

(1) 


where  xl}  x2  have  the  same  meanings  as  before.  [It  will  be 
noticed  that  here  a2  =  bz.  These  are  the  equations  of  motion 
of  the  system  of  two  spiral  springs  shown  in  Fig.  45.] 

Let  now  xv  =  A^n\  x2  =  A$int  (where  i  =  >/  —  !),  which 
will  give  simple-harmonic  motion  if  n  be  real.  The  real  part 
and  the  imaginary  part  of  emt  will  satisfy  the  differential 
equations  separately,  as  will  be  found  on  trial,  so  that  we 
can  easily  "realise"  the  solution.  Substituting  in  (1), 
we  obtain  - 

^  ' 


These  give  for  the  determination  of  ri2  the  equation 

(n2-o1)(ra2-&2)-tt2&1  =  0 
or  n4:  —  (a1  +  h2)nz-i-albz  —  azbl  =  0  .................  (3) 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  nz  are  real  if 

(al  +  b2J2'^>4!(a1b2  —  a2bl),  that  is  if   («1  —  62)2>—  4a261; 

which  is  always  the  case  since  az  and  6:  are  positive. 
Moreover,  the  roots  are  both  positive.  For  the  expression 
on  the  left  of  (3)  is  positive  when  nz=  +00  ,  and  also  when 
7i2  =  0,  since  alb2^>a2bl]  it  is  negative  when  7i2  =  a1  and 
when  n-  =  60.  One  root,  therefore,  lies  between  +  °°  and  the 


greater  of  av  &2  (that  is  a^),  and  the  other  root  lies  between. 
the  lesser  of  these  (that  is  &2)  and  0.  : 

Equation  (3)  also  gives,  as  the  student  will  easily  per- 
ceive, the  two  modes  of  steady  vibration  of  the  system 
as  a  double  conical  pendulum. 

We  can  show  that  when  the  two  connected  pendulums 
are  vibrating  according  to  cither  one  of  the  two  modes,  the 
vibrations  are  in  the  same  phase.  For,  realising  the  values 
of  xlt  xz  assumed  above,  we  write 

xl  =  K  cos  nt  +  L  sin  tit,     xz  =  M  cos  nt  +  N  sin  tit 
Substitution  of  these  values  in  (2)  gives 

}amnt  =  Q,\ 
}8mnt  =  Q,l  ^  ^ 

and  these  must  hold  for  all  values  of  t.  They  will  so  hold 
if  (ii2  —  (.^(n2—  ?;2)  —  0,^  =  0  (which  is  the  equation  already 
found  for  the  determination  of  ti1),  and  we  obtain 


M    tti-912        ttjj    '     N    %  —  7i2        t^    ....... 

Thus  we  have  blxz=(a1  —  ti2)x1,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
azx1  =  (bz~n2)x2.  Either  of  these  shows  that  xl  and  m, 
have  the  same  phase  in  the  same  mode  of  vibration. 
Taking  the  latter,  we  get 


_ 

It/    — 


rp 
tvtj 

since  l.,  =  az  =  g/lz.     Thus,  for  the  period,  we  have 


which  verifies  the  result  otherwise  obtained  above,  as  to 
the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum. 

107.  Double  Pendulum.  Discussion  of  Cases.  Now  it  has 
been  proved  (§  106)  above  that  w2,  for  one  mode  of  vibration, 
is  greater  than  ax  (the  greater  of  r^  and  &2),  and  for  the 
other  mode  is  less  than  &2.  The  period  is  ^TT/U,  and  we 
sec  from  (7}  that  in  the  former  o,ase.  thn.t,  of  f.Vio  omn.lW 


uue  ratio  a^/iCg  is  negative,  uiat  is  tJie  pendulums 
are  at  the  same  moment  deflected  in  opposite  directions, 
and  that  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  period  has  the  greater 
value,  the  ratio  xjx^  is  positive,  that  is  the  pendulums  are 
at  the  same  moment  deflected  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  action  of  the  forces  applied  by  the  cords 
to  the  bobs  that  such  a  difference  of  period  must  exist 
in  the  two  cases. 

It'  tn[  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  mz,  two  cases 
arise,  namely,  ^  small  and  l^  large  in  comparison  with  /2. 
In  the  former  we  have,  approximately,  Ui=y/ll}  and, 
exactly,  az  =  bz=g/l2,  while  fr,  is  very  small.  Equation  (5) 
oi:  §106  gives  approximately  n2  =  ai  +  azbj(ai  —  b2),  and 
rii  =  bz  —  azbl/(a1  —  bz).  Thus  the  period  of  the  first  mode 
of  vibration — which  is  nearly  27r\/Ljg  and  is  that  for 
which  a^/%2  is  negative — is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
l/Vi  +  tt2&1/«1(c&1  —  &2),  and  the  period  of  the  second  mode — 
which  is  nearly  ^Tr-Jl^g  and  is  that  for  which  xjxz  is 
positive — is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  I/^/l—a^bJb^^  —  b,,). 

In  the  case  of  l^  large  in  comparison  with  lz,  we  have 
still,  if  m1  be  so  great  as  to  make  l>l  sufficiently  small, 
both  these  approximations. 

In  all  cases  regard  must  be  had  to  the  genesis  of  the 
motion,  and  this  will  be  fully  considered  later  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  compound  pendulum  [Chap.  VII.].  But  in 
the  case  of  ^  large  in  comparison  with  1.2,  if  the  large  upper 
pendulum  be  set  into  oscillation,  and  so  made  to  drive  the 
lower  pendulum,  the  period  of  the  former  will  be  little 
affected,  but  a  steady  oscillation  of  the  lower  will  be  set 
up,  and  the  deflections  from  the  original  vertical  will  be  on 
the  same  side  for  both — that  is  the  oscillations  of  the 
dri\7en  pendulum  will  be,  as  we  say,  direct — and  the  actual 
period  of  the  driver  will  be  somewhat  increased.  But  if 
the  natural  period  of  the  lower  pendulum  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  other,  the  effect  of  driving  the  lower  by  the 
upper  will  be  to  produce  in  course  of  time  inverse  oscillation 
of  the  former,  that  is  the  deflections  will  be  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  vertical  at  each  instant.  The  actual  period 
of  the  driver  will  be  slightly  diminished. 


108.  Physical  Analogues  of  Double  Pendulum.  We  have  a 
physical  example  in  the  fact  that  oceanic  tides,  produced 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  relatively  to  the  tide-producing 
bodies,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are,  speaking  generally,  in- 
verted in  low  latitudes  and  direct  in  high  latitudes.  The 
rotating  earth  is  here  the  driving  pendulum.  According  to 
what  is  called  the  "  canal  theory  "  of  the  tides,  the  natural 
period  (for  an  endless  canal  parallel  to  the  equator)  of 
oscillation  of  the  water  in  low  latitudes  (where  the  canal 
is  longer)  is  longer  and  in  high  latitudes  is  shorter  than 
that  of  the  tide-producing  force,  and  hence  the  result  stated. 

If  the  free  period  of  the  driven  pendulum  be  equal  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  driver,  oscillations  of  the 
former  of  great  amplitude  will  quickly  arise.  In  the  tidal 
case  violent  oscillations  are  not  found  at  the  latitude  of 
transition  from  direct  to  inverted  tides :  the  results  of  the 
theory  illustrated  by  the  complex  pendulum  are  so  modified 
by  friction  as  to  prevent  such  disturbances  (see  §  225).  A 
good  example,  however,  is  that  of  two  similar  pendulums 
tuned  to  the  same  period,  and  hung  opposite  one  another 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  plank  of  wood.  When  one  is  set  in 
motion,  the  other  is  gradually  started  by  the  slight  disturb- 
ances communicated  to  the  common  support.  As  the 
motion  of  the  second  pendulum  increases,  that  of  the  first 
diminishes  to  almost  zero.  Then  the  motion  of  the  second 
diminishes  and  that  of  the  first  increases,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually until  the  whole  energy  has  been  dissipated  in 
overcoming  friction  in  the  air  and  in  the  support  by  which 
the  motion  is  transferred.  The  energy  is  continually 
exchanged  from  one  pendulum  to  the  other. 

A  similar  case  of  "  sympathy  of  vibrations  "  was  discussed 
by  Euler  in  his  papers  "  De  Sympathicis  Pendulis "  (Nova 
Comment.  Petrop.  xix.).  The  transference  of  oscillatory 
motion  from  a  beam  to  the  scales  suspended  from  its  ends 
and  back  again  was  observed  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Petersfawg  Memoirs.  Its  theory 
was  given  by  Euler  in  the  papers  referred  to  :  his  treatment 
of  the  problem  and  the  discussions  of  later  mathematicians 
have  done  much  to  further  the  theory  of  the  oscillatory 
motion  of  connected  svsteins. 


JL/orcL  Ivelvin  has  applied  the  theory  01  the  complex  pen- 
dulum to  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  the  mode  of 
suspension  of  a  clock  or  chronometer  on  the  rate  of  the 
time-keeper.  His  paper  contains  many  instructive  observa- 
tions ;  we  can  only  notice  the  following.  The  practice  of 
hanging  a  watch  on  a  nail  (often  followed  by  watch- 
makers), or  in  a  bag  or  "  watch-holder  "  hung  on  a  nail,  is 
objectionable,  as  causing  a  serious  change  in  the  rate  of  the 
watch :  it  is  much  better  to  lay  it  face  up  on  a  moderately 
hard  cushion  or  under  a  pillow.  A  marine  chronometer 
should  be  "  firmly  attached  to  the  middle  of  a  two  feet  long 
plank,  with  heavy  weights  near  its  ends,"  and  this  plank 
should  be  strapped  down  on  cushions  to  avoid  damage  from 
the  tremors  of  the  ship.  [See  also  the  worked  examples  on 
double  pendulums  in  Chapter  VII.] 

109.    Two  Connected  Spiral  Springs  in  Same  Vertical.     The 

theory  of  the  double  pendulum  applies  also  to  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  45.  A  mass  mL  is  hung  by 
a  spring  sl  from  a  fixed  support,  and  from  m^  is 
hung  a  mass  m2  by  a  spring  &,.  If  the  system  be 
displaced  from  the  equilibrium  position  along  the 
vertical,  vibrations  ensue  which  are  given  by  equa- 
tions perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  hold  for 
the  double  pendulum.  For  let  xl}  &2  be  the  down- 
ward displacements  of  7?i1;  m2  from  the  equilibrium 
position,  clt  c2  the  forces,  per  unit  elongation  in  each 
case,  which  these  springs  apply  to  the  fastenings  at 
their  ends ;  then  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  masses  of 
the  springs  be  negligible,  the  spring  sl  pulls  up- 
wards on  9?i1  with  a  force  c^  and  the  spring  s2 
pulls  downwards  on  77^  and  upwards  on  mz  with 

a  force  cJxg  —  x,\      The  equations  of   motion   are 

L\         e 

therefore        m  $  =  _cx  +c  (Xc)-x  ) ,} 

or,  if  we  write  av  l>l,  «2,  bz  for  (cl  +  c2)/mi »  c2/mi>  Gz/m2> 
C2jm,2  (so  that,  as  before,  ct2  =  b2), 

;/;•  =—ax  +  bx0,     x  =a.x  —  bx,  (2) 

which  are  precisely  equations  (1)  of  §106. 


The  solution  is  in  every  inspect  precisely  as  before,  with 
a  quadratic  for  nz  identical  with  (3)  of  §  106,  the  roots  of 
which  are  real  and  positive.  The  vibrations  are  along 
the  vertical,  and  there  are  two  modes,  as  above  described, 
one  in  which  the  two  masses  move  at  each  instant  in  the 
same  direction,  the  other  of  shorter  period,  in  which  the 
masses  are  moving  at  each  instant  in  opposite  directions. 
The  most  general  motion  is  compounded  of  these  two 
motions  superimposed. 

110.  Three  or  More  Connected  Springs  with  Attached 
Masses.  If  a  third  mass  be  hung  from  tns  by  a  spring  ss, 
the  equations  of  motion  are  easily  obtained.  They  are 
left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student,  who  may  verify  that  a 
cubic  is  now  obtained  for  n2,  the  roots  of  which  are  real 
and  positive.  Thus  there  are  three  modes  of  vibration  in 
general,  one  in  which  the  three  masses  are  all  moving  at 
each  instant  in  the  same  direction,  one  in  which  the  two 
lower  or  the  two  upper  masses  move  in  one  direction  while 
the  third  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  one  in  which 
the  first  and  third  masses  move  in  the  same  direction  while 
the  second  moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Similarly,  the  case  of  four  or  more  springs  with  attached 
masses  might  be  discussed.  If  there  be  p  springs  with  p 
attached  masses,  an  equation  of  the  pth  degree  in  n"  gives 
p  distinct  modes  of  vibration. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  applied  the  theory  of  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  to  the  dynamical  explanation  of  the  phosphor- 
escence of  bodies.  To  the  series  of  masses  thus  connected 
by  springs  is  attached  a  terminal  spring  carrying  a  handle, 
by  means  of  which  a  forced  vibration  of'  any  desired  period 
can  be  applied.  For  a  description  of  the  apparatus  see 
Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  vol.  ii.,  or  The  Baltimore 
Lectures,  passim. 

EXEECISES  III. 

1.  A  particle  of  mass  m  moves  in  a  spherical  bowl  without  friction. 
Axes  are  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  surface,  z  downwards.  Show 
that  the  equation  of  energy  can  be  written 

im  (j.? +yz+ z2)  =  ingz  +  h, 


If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  1>owl,  show  that  the  normal  force  applied 
by  the  .surface  to  the  particle  is  given  by 


2.  Prove  that  if  0  denote  the  constant  double  rate  of  description 
of  area  by  the  projection  of  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
the  bowl  to  the  particle,  on  a  horizontal  plane, 


Hence,  show  that  the  equation  of  energy  can  be  written 


3.   The  time  t,  for  any  part  of  the  motion  of  the  particle  between 
the  planes  z  =  za  and  z=sl  is  given  by 


~ 


where  0(0  = 

Prove  that  <fi(s)  =  Q  has  three  real  roots,  one  a,  between  -  oo  and  -•?', 
another  b  between  —  r  and  z(},  and  a  third  c  between  z(}  and  +?•, 
and  that  b  +  o  is  positive,  so  that  c,  is  always  positive.  [We  have 


4.  Show   that  if  z—z()  initially,  where   6<z0<c,  the   value  of  z 
must  always  lie  between  b  and  c. 

5.  If  9  be  the  angle  which   the  projection  of  the  radius-vector 
on  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  centre  of  the  surface  makes  with 
a  fixed  horizontal  line,  find  (9.     If  z  be  negative  when  s=z0  (Ex.  4), 
show  that  z  will  continue  to  diminish  until  it  reaches  the  value  b,  and 
that  then  the  path  of  the  particle  on  the  surface  will  have  a  horizontal 
tangent.     Show  further  that  z  will  then  begin  to  increase,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  it  reaches  the  value  c  (Avhen  again  the  particle 
will  be  moving  horizontally),  will  again  diminish  to  the  value  b,  and 
so  on  continually. 

6.  Show  that  the  projection  of  the  path  on  the  horizontal  plane 
touches   the   projection  of  the  circle  z  =  b   internally,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  circle  z  —  c  externally,  provided  both  6  and  c  are  positive. 
If,  however,  b  be  negative,  so  that  the  circle  z  =  b  is  above  and  the 
circle  Z  —  G  below  the  centre,  show  that  the  path  touches  both  pro- 
jections externally  and  the  circle  z  =  0  internally.     • 

Prove  that  if  Z?a  ,  C\  ,  B2  be  three  successive  points  of  contact  with 
the  projections  of  the  circles  s  =  b,  z=c,  the  first  and  third  with  the 


projection  of  Hie  former  circle,  and  the  second  with  the  projection  of 
the  latter,  0«lC,  =  0*.*> 

that  these  angles  are  described  in  the  same  time  and  correspond  to 
equal  areas  described  by  the  projection  of  the  radius-  vector. 

7  Prove  that  any  angle  One  traversed  by  the  projection  of  the 
radius-vector  from  a  point  of  contact  with  the  projection  of  the  circle 
2=6,  to  the  next  point  of  contact  with  the  projection  of  the  circle  *  =  c, 
is  greater  than  7r/2.  [Puisenx,  Journ.  de  Mat/i.,  7,  1842.  J 

/•"  dz 

We  ha  ve  One  =  Or  j  ^  ^  _  ^  s/^^  ' 


where       <j>(z 

But  (Ex.  3)  a=  -  (r2  +  6t-)/(6  +  c), 


so  that          '      ^W 

and  therefore        -  G*  =  ^  (»'  -  &)  (c  -  »')(»'  +  &)  (»'  +  t;), 
since  -  Crs  =  ^>(r).     These  results  give 


where  ^=s(?>  +  c)  +  r2  +  k',  which  is  positive  as  z  varies  from  6  to  c, 
and    has    as    superior    and    inferior    limits    c^+r^  +  Zbc,    bz  +  r*  +  2bc. 

Thus,  if  /= 


Now,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 

r_  !L  \/(r  -  1)}  (r  -  «)  +  VpTF)  (r+^)  =  TT  N/ 

2  W^-^C^-c2)  "2  »-\/(»-a-62)(^-c5) 

so  that  0/jc  lies  between  two  limits  which  are  both  greater  than  Tr/2. 

8.  Show  that  as  b  and  c  approach  equality,  6  BO  approaches  the 
value  Tr/'/v^  +  Sc2. 

[The  value  of  #/jr  cannot  exceed  TT  (llalphen,  ^o?zci!.  Ellip.  t.  ii.,  and 
de  Saint-Germain,  5?<W.  rfe  *S'c/.  Math.,  1901.] 

9.  Prove   that  if  the   particle   is   projected  horizontally  on   the 
surface,  in  the  plane  z  =  0,  with  speed  v0,  the  values  of  9  and  t  from 
the  starting  point  are  connected  by  the  relation 


Here   G2  =  i%r~,   2/i,/m=^,   and   therefore    the   values   of  t  and  6 
(Exs.  3  and  7)  become 


From  these  the  result  stated  can  be  deduced. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  upper  limit  of  v0\/z/^2ff(r2-zz)  is  1,  ami 
that  therefore  z  cannot  exceed  the  value  given  by  <2gz2  +  v*z  =  '2grz. 
The  value  of  z  is  given  as  an  elliptic  function  of  t,  and  this  with  the 
relation  stated  above  enables  x,  y,  and  z  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  f. 
[This  theorem  is  due  to  Sir  George  Gi'eenhill.] 

10.  Reckoning  t  from  the  instant  at  which  the  particle  is  at 
tho  lowest  level  it  can  reach,  so  that  z  must  be  negative,  prove  that,  if 

2  =  fl--c-&M2,     K2  =  (c~bl(o-a,     and     A 


z  is  an  elliptic  function  c-(c~  b)sn'*Xt,  which  has  the  real  period 


11.  Write  down  the  equations  of  motion  for  a  position  of  the 
particle  very  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  hence  show  that 
the  x  and  //  equations  are 


Hence  prove  that  if  when  f,  —  0,  .v=.r(),  ?/  =  0,  «=0,  y  =  ?>o>  ^ 
the  particle  is  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  x(),  v0*Jr/g. 

12.  A  particle  moves  on  a  concave  surface  of  revolution,  the 
axis  of  which  is  vertical.  The  origin  of  coordinates  z,  p  is  taken  on 
the  axis  ;  z  is  measured  downward,  p  horizontally,  and  z=/(p)  is  the 
equation  of  the  surface.  Prove  that  the  energy  equation  is 


where  /'  stands  for  /'(/>)• 

Prove  also  that  the  description  of  areas  by  the  horizontal  radius  p 
leads  to  the  equations 


fp 
=  ±  I 

JPO 


pdp 


where  t  is  the  time  of  passage  from  the  distance  p0  from  the  axis  to 

tlio  rli'ot.nnf.0  o    nnrl    f)  -  ft.  \s.  t.lie  analp  f.ni^nprl  flirnnrrli  Ivo-  t.lio  Vin^iVnnfal 


me  square  01  one  resultant  speeo.  at  time  t  is 


Eliminating  6  from  the  energy  equation  by  the  equation  C=p"0,  we  get 
Lhe  expression  for  t,  and  putting  dt=pzdd/0,  we  get  the  equation  for  Q. 

13.  Let  OL  be   the   angle  which  the  direction  of  motion   at  any 
point  makes  with  a  meridian  (the  intersection  with  the  surface  of 
a  vertical   plane   through   the  axis   of   the   surface  and   the  point) 
through  the  point  :  prove  that 

0=  vp  sin  a.  =  7;0/30  sin  <x0  , 

if  v(),  p0,  o-o  be  the  initial  values  of  v,  p,  OL. 

Clearly  f>Q  =  '»  sin  a,  and  therefore  vp  sin  v-—C. 

14.  Prove  that  a  particle  moving  under  gravity  on  a  surface  of 
revolution  with  its  axis  vertical  cannot  describe  a  parallel   on  the 
surface  unless  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  semi-vertical  angle  £71-  —  /8, 
formed  by  the  normals  drawn  to  the  surface  from  points  on  the  parallel, 
is  above  the  parallel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vertex  must  be  as  stated,  in  order  that  the 
reaction  may  balance  mg.     For  equilibrium,  we  have 


Bub  cot  (3  =  -dzfdp—  —  /'(p).  Since  z  is  taken  positive  downward  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  will  be  above  the  parallel  if  /'(p)  be  negative. 
Tims,  we  get 


where  p  is  the  radius  of  the  parallel  and  v  the  speed  with  which  it  is 
traversed. 

15.    Show  that,  if  cz=C2m/2h,  the  equations  of  Ex.  12  become  when 
the  particle  is  under  no  force,  except  the  reaction  of  the  surface, 


PO   P 

16.    Prove  that  the  particle  in  this  case  moves  along  a  geodesic 
curve  on  the  surface. 

The  value  of  v  is  in  this  constant  and  equal  to  v0.     Also  k=^mv"0, 
and  therefore  Czmj^h  =  Czjvl.     Hence  (Ex.  13) 

psin  <x  =  c. 

This  relation  is  a  characteristic  property  of  a  geodesic.  [A  geodesic  is 
a  curve  drawn  on  a  surface  so  that  its  osculating  plane  at  each  point 
contains  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point.] 


it.  I1  met  tiie  patn  or  tne  particle  on  a  right  circular  cylinder 
when  no  force  except  the  reaction  of  the  surface  acts  oii  the  particle. 

Here  p  is  constant,  =a  say,  and  therefore  sin  a«=c/a.  The  path  is 
therefore  a  helix  on  the  surface.  This  is  otherwise  evident. 

18.  An  india-rubber  tire  of  cross-sectional  area  a  is  shrunk  on  the 
wheel  of  a  motor  car,  and  the  tensile  force  per  unit  area  in  the  tire 
ia  T.     If  r  be  the  'radius  of  the  wheel  and  P  the  normal  force  per  unit 
length  of  the  rim  exerted  upon  the  wheel  by  the  tire,  show  that  when 
the  car  is  at  rest  P=aTjr. 

The  density  of  india-rubber  is  112  Ibs.  per  cubic  foot.  If  the 
tensile  force  in  the  tire  when  the  car  is  at  rest  is  224  pds.  per  square 
inch,  show  that  the  maximum  possible  rim-velocity  is  nearly  65  miles 
per  hour. 

19.  A  particle  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  a  string  of  length  a 
hangs  vertically  ;    it   is  projected  horizontally  with   speed  \/7a<7/2  ; 
show  that  the  string  will  become  slack  when  the  particle  has  risen  to 
a  height  3it/2. 

20.  A  particle  is  projected  from  the  lowest  point  of  a  vertical  section 
of  a  smooth  hollow    circular   cylinder,  of   radius  r,   whose   axis   is 
horizontal,  so  as  to  move  round  the  inside  of  the  section.     Prove  that 
if  the  velocity  of  projection  is  Z'-Jgr  the  particle  will  leave  the  circle 
Avhen  the  radius  through  it  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  cos~3(2/3). 

Prove  also  that  the  particle  will  rise  to  a  total  height  of  50r/27 
above  the  point  of  projection. 

21.  A  particle  moves  under  gravity  in  a  smooth  groove  in  a  vertical 
plane.     Write  down  the  equations  from  which  the  velocity,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  groove  on  the  particle  in  any  position,  can  be  obtained. 

If  the  groove  have  the  form  of  the  parabola  .^  —  ZKify/g,  with  axis 
vertical  and  vertex  upward,  and  a  particle  of  unit  mass  is  projected 
horizontally  from  the  vertex  along  the  groove  with  speed  u,  show 
that  at  a  point  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature,  the  reaction  of  the 
groove  on  the  particle  is  ?*a(Ar-l)/p. 

22.  A  particle  starts  from  rest  at  the  highest  point  of  an  ellipse  of 
eccentricity  e  placed  with  its  major  axis  vertical.     Show  that  if  there 
be  no  friction  the  particle  will  leave  the  curve  at  a  point  for  which  the 
cosine,  2,  of  the  eccentric  angle  fulfils  the  equation 


23.  A.  heavy  particle  moves  on  the  inside  of  a  smooth  paraboloid  of 
revolution,  axis  vertical,  vertex  downwards,  latus  rectum  4a.  Prove 
that  when  it  describes  a  horizontal  circle  its  angular  velocity  about 
the  axis  is  \/<7/2a. 

If  xl  ,  #2  are  its  greatest  and  least  heights  above  the  vertex,  show 
that  the  corresponding  speeds  are  \l''Z(jx,i,  v2#/^,  respectively.  Prove 
also  that  when  it  is  at  a  height  .v  its  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  is 
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24.  A  train   is   running  smoothly  along  a  curve  at  the   rate   of 
00  miles  an  hour,  and  a  pendulum  -which  would  ordinarily  oscillate 
seconds  is  observed  to  oscillate  121  times  in  2  minutes.     Show  that 
the  radius  of  the  curve  in  which  the  train  is  running  is  very  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

25.  A  heavy  particle  of  mass  in  moves  within  a  smooth  circular 
tube  (radius  1)  in  a  vertical   plane.     It   starts  with    speed   V  from 
the  lowest  point ;  show  that  when  the  line  joining  the  particle  to  the 
centre  of   the  tube  makes  an   angle   6  with   the  vertical,  the  force 
applied  by  the  particle  to  the  tube  is  Smycox  0 -Zmg+mV^jl. 

A  carriage  of  mass  30  pounds  moves  round  the  inside  of  a  vertical 
circular  track  of  radius  8  feet.  Its  speed  when  at  the  lowest  point 
is  40  feet  per  second.  Find  the  speed  at  the  highest  point,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  carriage  against  the  track. 

26.  The  bob  of  a  simple  conical  pendulum  of  length  I,  suspended 
from  a  point  0,  is  constrained  to  describe  a  horizontal  circle  of  radius 
iil  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  smooth  sphere  of  radius  a,  of  which  0  is 
the  highest  point.     If  the  angular  speed  of  the  pendulum  be  \/2r//Z, 
determine  the  stretching  force  in  the  pendulum  thread,  and  the  thrust 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

27.  The  bob  of  a  simple  pendulum  is  drawn  aside  through  a  right 
angle  and  let  go.     Prove  that  when  the  thread  makes  an  angle  6  with 
the  vertical,  the  resultant  acceleration  is  \/l  +  3cosli#. 

28.  Two  spiral  springs  are  connected  in  a  vertical  series.     The  two 
supported  masses  are  500  grammes  each,  and  each  spring  is  of  such 
strength  that  100  grammes  produces  an  extension  of  3  cms.     Find  the 
period-equation  and  solve  it.     Give  also  the  integral  equation  when 
the  initial  displacements  are  (1)  +1  cm.,  +1  cm.,  (2)  +1  cm.,  -1  cm., 
and  the  initial  speeds  are  zero  in  each  case. 

29.  A  rocket  is  fired  off  and  rises  vertically.     If  m  is  the  mass 
burnt,  and  E  the  mechanical  energy  generated  per  unit  time  by  the 
burning,    prove   that   the   speed   of   the   burnt   products  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  rocket  is  <x/2£'/m. 

30.  PQ  is  a  focal   chord  of  a  parabola  lying  in  a  vertical  plane. 
If  PQ  is  vertical,  and  TV  and  TQ  are  tangents  drawn  to  the  parabola 
at  P  and  Q  respectively,  show   that  heaVy   particles  started  simul- 
taneously from  rest  at  P  and  T,  and  falling  along  the  lines  PQ,  TQ, 
will  reach  Q  at  the  same  instant. 


32.  A  particle  falling  freely  from  rest  in  vacuum  acquires  a  speed  L 
in   ft  seconds.     The  same   particle  falls  from  rest  in  a  medium  in 
which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  speed  ;   its  limiting  speed  is  L. 
Show  that  the  speed  after  time  -fa/3  seconds  from  the  start  of  the 
motion  is  nearly  \L,  and  that  after  j^/3  seconds  it  is  nearly  $L. 

33.  A  particle  of  mass  in  moves  in  a  straight  line  under  a  constant 
force  F  in  the  direction  of  motion  and  a  resistance  e?>2,  Avhere  c  is  a 
constant  and  v  the  speed.     Show  that  if  F  be  the  speed  acquired  in 
traversing  a  distance  >S  from  rest, 

m  F 


34.  A  train  moves  on  a  level  at  Ffeet  per  second  under  a  resistance 
of  II  pounds  per  ton  given  by  R  —  Q  +  'OOdT2.     Its  mass  is  100  tons, 
and  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  is  acquired  in  travelling  1  mile  from 
rest  under  a  constant  tractive  force  F.     Show  that  F  is  1'31  Tons  and 
that  the  limiting  speed  is  nearly  36  miles  per  hour. 

35.  A  particle  is  projected  vertically  upwards  with  an  initial  speed 
V  in  a  medium  whose  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 
If  L  be  the  speed  for  which  the  resistance  offered  by  the  medium  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of   the  particle,  show  that  the  time  of  ascent 
is  //(tan"1  Vf  £)/(/,  and  the  distance  ascended  is  Z.2{log(l+  F2/Z2)}/2^. 

If  the  speed  of  projection  be  small  in  comparison  with  k,  show  that 
the  particle  returns  to  the  point  of  projection  with  speed  V(l  — 


36.  An  engine  capable  of  exerting  a  maximum  pull  of  P  Tons 
can  draw  a  train  weighing  M  tons  with  speed  V  on  the  level,  against 
resistances  which  vary  as  the  square  of  the.  speed.  Prove  that  the 
limiting  speed  of  the  train  when  running  without  steam  down  a  hill 
inclined  at  an  angle  a.  to  the  horizontal  is  V*J  M  sin  aJP,  and  that 
the  maximum  speed  with  which  the  train  can  ascend  the  incline  is 


37.  A  ship  of  1000  tons  displacement  is  towed  at  a  uniform  speed 
of  15  miles  per  hour,  the  pull  required  being  25  Tons.     If  the  towing 
rope  be  slipped,  prove  that  the  speed  of  the  ship  will  fall  in  live 
minutes  to  about  -fa  of  its  initial  value.     [Assume  the  resistance  to 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  speed.] 

38.  The  engines  of  a  steamer  going  at  full  speed  are  reversed  and 
the  steamer  is  brought  to  rest  in  a  distance  d.     Prove  that 


where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  steamer,  V  is  full  speed,  and  F  is  the 
propelling  force  (supposed  the  same  for  motion  ahead  and  astern). 
The  resistance  to  the  motion  is  supposed  to  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  snp.Rtl. 


39.  On  the  experimental  law  that  the  resistance  of  similar  steamers 
in  proportional  to  the  wetted  surface  and  to  the  square  of  the  speed, 
prove  that  if  a  6  ft.  model  run  at  a  speed  of  2  knots  in  an  experimental 
tank  experiences  a  resistance  of  0'2  pound,  a  similar  steamer  GOO  ft.  long 
and  having  a  displacement  of  10000  tons  would  experience  when  run 
at  20  knots  a  resistance  equivalent  to  an  incline  of  1/112,  and  require 
over  12000  effective  horse-power. 

40.  A  ship  is  steaming  at  a  speed  of  x  knots  (relatively  to  the 
water)  against  a  tide  the  speed  of  which  is  a  knots.     If  the  resistance 
to  motion  varies  as  the  uth    power  of  the  ship's   speed  through  the 
water,  show  that  for  maximum  economy  in  fuel  consumption 


41.  The  motion  of  the  bob  of  a  simple  pendulum,  of  length  I,  is 
resisted  by  a  force  proportional  to  the  speed.     The  force  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  bob  when  its  speed  is  n*Jffl,  where  n  is  a  large 
number.     The  pendulum  is  performing  small  oscillations.     Prove  that 
if  l/?t2  is  negligible,  the  period  is  unaffected  by  the  resistance,  while 
the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  diminishes  in  n  periods  to  about  1/20 
of  its  original  value. 

42.  A    thin    uniform  spherical    shell   of   mass  m   is  filled   with   a 
frictionless  liquid  of  the  same  density.     The  system  descends  a  rough 
inclined  plane  from  rest  in  time  flt  and  a  solid  sphere  of  the  same 
density  and  radius  makes  the  same  descent  in  time  £2.      If  M  be  the 
whole  'mass  in  each  case,  show  that 

$**=  21  Mj{  1  5  (M-  m}  +  10m}. 

43.  A  system  which  has  one  degree  of  freedom  has  kinetic  energy 
7'=-i-/-t^a,  and  potential  energy   V—f(8).    Prove   that  the  motion   is 
tautochronous  if   V=c(ffj.d^.     [Appell,  C.E.,  1892.] 

Put  /j,&  =  S  :  then  F=4(V.     Hence  the  theorem  by  Ex.  8,  §  98. 

44.  Under  what  condition  may  the  system  for  which 

T=  £  (A  ffi  +  2BO<f>  +  0<p),     F=/(  e,  <ft 

where  A,  13,  G  are  functions  of  6  and  <£,  be  tautochronous  ?    [Appell, 
loc.  cit.] 

Put  <I>  =  F(9\  and  use  the  last  example. 

45.  Prove  that  if  a  particle  move  under  gravity  from  rest  on  one 
curve  in  a  vertical  plane,  to  another  curve  in  the  same  plane,  in  the 
shortest  time,  the  path  is  a  cycloid  which  meets  the  lower  curve  at 
right  angles  and  has  a  cusp  on  the  upper,  and  that  the  tangents  where 
the  path"  meets  the  curve  are  parallel. 

It  follows  from  §  101  that  the  path  is  a  cycloid,  with  a  cusp  as 
stated.     The  variation  of  the  time  of  passage  due  to  displacements  of 

*li/i   nt-irla  silrmrr  thfi  filirvfi  is  to  bft  found.       TViP.  values  nf  tin's:  wlion  first 


one  enu,  uneu  une  uunei,  is  iix.eu  IIIUKU  vamsii  separately,  aim  tne  results 
stated  are  verified. 

46.  Prove  that  a  given  plane  curve  will  be  a  braehistochrone  for  a 
central  force  F=p,jrn,  and  a  free  path  for  a  central  force  ///r"',  if 
?H-vi'  =  2  and  the  speed  in  each  case  varies  us  a  power  of  the  distance  r. 
[See  the  last  paragraph  of  §  103.] 

47.  Show  that  the  lemniscate  of  Bernoulli  is  a  brachistoehrone  in  a 
field  of  potential  /w°,  where  r  is  measured  from  the  node.     Find  the 
necessary  speed. 

48.  Show   that  a   given    plane   curve   is  a  brachistoehrone   for  a 
particle  under  a  central  force    varying   as  pdpjdr  when   the  speed 
vanishes  with  o. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RESISTED   MOTION   OF  A  PARTICLE  IN  A  UNIFORM 
FIELD   OF  FORCE. 

111.  Uniform  Field.  Resistance  kv.  We  have  considered 
in  §  43  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  a  force  proportional 
to  its  distance  along  its  path  from  a  h'xed  point  in  the 
path,  and  resisted  by  a  force  proportional  to  its  speed  at 
each  instant,  and  in  §§84  ...  86  the  rectilineal  motion  of  a 
particle  under  a  constant  force  in  the  line  of  motion,  and 
resistance  varying  according  to  different  powers  of  the 
speed.  Wo  now  take  the  more  general  case  of  a  projectile 
in  a  uniform  field  of  applied  force  (such  as  that  to  which 
the  field  of  gravity  is  an  approximation),  in  which  a  particle 
is  acted  on  by  a  force  proportional  to  its  mass,  and  shall 
suppose  that  the  particle  is  subject  to  a  resistance  according 
to  some  power  of  the  speed.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  of 
reference,  we  call  any  direction  perpendicular  to  the  field  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  refer  to  any  line  of  applied  force 
as  a  vertical,  and  speak  of  the  downward  or  upward  vertical 
according  as  the  direction  is  ,  with  or  against  the  applied 
force. 

We  have  then,  for  the  horizontal  motion  of  a  particle 
of  mass  m  under  a  resistance  fa  proportional  to  the  speed  ,s, 
the  equation 

(1) 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  component  resistance  in  the 
direction  of  x  is  in  this  case  proportional  to  x.  The  same 
thing  holds  of  course  for  y. 

For  the  motion  along  the  upward  vertical,  we  have 

-mg,  .......................  (2) 


wnere  r/  denotes  me  unnorm  iorce  per  unit;  mass  on  tne 
moving  particle.  Thus,  we  have  the  two  differential 
equations  a+jfe^o,  y  +  ky=-g (3) 


It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  y  is  zero  when  y  is  such 
that  ky+g  —  Q,  that  is  when  y=—g/k.  Thus,  when  the 
particle  has  a  downward  speed  =y/k,  the  resistance  just 
balances  the  downward  force  of  gravity,  and  there  is  no 
acceleration.  The  particle  then  falls  with  uniform  speed 
We  denote  this  limit  of  speed  by  L. 

Integrating  (3),  and  putting  Fcos  a,  Fsin  a  for  the  initial 
values  of  x,  y,  we  obtain 

x  +  lex  =  Fcos  a,     y  +  ky  =  —gt-\-  Fsin  a (4) 

We  multiply  by  ekl,  and  again  integrate,  determining  tlie 
constants  by  the  conditions  that  fc  =  0,  ?/  =  0  \vhen  t  =  (). 
The  results  are 

kx=  FCOROL(!  ~-e~Icl),   ky=  —  gt-\-(L-\-  Fsin  oc)(l  —e~kt).  (5) 
From  the  first  of  these,  we  get 

7 ,     ,  Fcos  a 

I/>f  —  1  r\ff 

l\jll    -LL/i^         -y   j-  I  . 

"  V  cos  OL  —  kx 
and  therefore  the  second  becomes 

L .          T^cosa      .     (     L       .  ,        \        fft. 

y=  — -,-  log-Tr 1 — h*    TT htanoc  ,  (6) 

^         If,     &  Kcosa  —  KX        \Kcosa  / 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  path  (the  trajectory}  of  a 
particle  projected  from  the  point  x  =  y  =  0,  with  speed  Fin 
a  direction  inclined  at  the  angle  a.  to  a  plane  drawn  through 
the  point  of  projection  perpendicular  to  the  field. 

The  first  of  (5)  shows  that  when  t  is  very  great, 
x=  Vcosoi/k,  and  that  then  the  horizontal  velocity  is  zero. 
The  second  of  (5)  shows  that  the  speed  is  then  L,  and  that 
the  motion  is  then  vertically  downward.  Hence  a  vertical 
line  at  distance  Fcosa//o  from  the  point  of  projection  is  a 
tangent  to  the  path  at  a  great  distance  from  the  origin, 
measured  along  the  path ;  that  is  it  is  an  asymptote  to  the 
path. 

If  a  tangent  to  the  path  be  drawn  from  the  point  of 
projection  0,  to  intersect  this  vertical  asymptote  in  T0,  then, 
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clearly,  V—k.  OT0.  But  any  point  P,  at  which  the  speed 
is  v,  may  be  taken  as  the  point  of  projection.  Hence,  if  the 
tangent  at  P  (Fig.  4(5)  intersect  the  vertical  asymptote  in  T, 
we  have  v  =  k.  PT. 


FIG.  46. 
[The  points  0,  (/  ai'e  not  on  the  same  level.] 

If  in  (5)  we  put  t=  —  oo  ,  we  find  an  asymptote  at  a  point 
far  anterior  to  the  point  of  projection.  The  inclination 
of  the  trajectory  there  to  the  a,xis  of  x  is 

tan-1(^/#)i=..OT=:tan-1{(Z/-f  /-^sin  a)/ Fcos  a}  ; 

and  a  line  touching  the  trajectory  at  the  point  thus 
suggested  is  another  asymptote.  We  shall  write  /3  for 
tan  ~l{(L-{-  Fsino.)/F"cosrx}.  This  asymptote  is  of  much 
use  in  the  construction  of  the  trajectory. 

The  equation  of  the  trajectory,  with  reference  to  horizontal 


which  shows  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  any  point,  P  say, 
at  inclination  (3  to  the  axis  of  x,  a  point  on  the  curve  whose 
abscissa  with  reference  to  P  is  x,  is,  after  an  interval  t, 
vertically  below  the  .corresponding  point  on  the  straight 
line  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  a  particle  would 
travel  in  time  t  at  the  speed  L.  Moreover,  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  point  x,  y  on  the  curve  from  the  line 
y  —  x  tan  &  is  Lt  cos  /3. 

The  component  velocity  at  right  angles  to  this  line  has 
thus  the  constant  value  .£cos/3.  It  follows  that  at  the 
point  M  (Fig.  46),  where  the  direction  of  the  tangent  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  PU.  i/  — rctan/3,  the  speed  is 
/vCOS/3,  and  this  is  the  minimum  speed  in"  the  path,  as  we 
shall  see  presentlyj  _ 

" "  '""    """"       gt  to  the  time,  we  obtain 


Differentiating 


(8) 


or,  if  we  put  £  ?;  fofe.  a;,  y, 


the  equation  of  the  h 

line  ap  (Fig.  47)  inclined  at  tn* 


FIG.  47. 


and  passing  through  the  point  £=  0,  >;  =  —  L.  The  velocity 
at  any  point  P  of  the  path  is  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  the  line  op  drawn  from  the  hodographic  origin 

in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P  to  intersect 

" 


om  which  meets  the  hodograph  at  right  angles.  Hence, 
as  stated  above,  L  cos  {$  is  the  minimum'  speed. 

112.  Eesistance  kv.  Trajectory.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  graphical  representation  of  the  path,  we  calculate  the  co- 
ordinates (1)  of  the  vertex,  (2)  of  the  point  at  which  the 
speed  has  the  least  value.  By  (4)  of  §  111  ,  .'/:  =  7^  cos  oc  —  kx. 
hence  '  y  =  (  Vcos  a,  —  kx)  tan  J3  —  L,  and  tlicref  ore  at  the 
vertex,  where  y  =  0, 

fee  =  V  cos  a  —  r  —  ~B  =  7^  sin  a.  cot  /3,  ............  (1  ) 

since  tan/3  =  (L  +  7/"sinfx)/Fco,soc.  The  horizontal  distance 
of  the  vertex  from  the  vertical  asymptote  is  thus  L/k  tan  /3. 
Again,  by  (4)  of  §111,  when  y  =  Q,  y=  -Lt+  Fain  a//-;. 
But  by  the  first  of  (5)  we  can  eliminate  t  from  the  ex- 
pression for  y  and  obtain  with  the  value  of  x  in  (1), 

7  T  ,       7-^  COM  rx  tan  8      Tr  . 

ky  =  -  L  log  ---------  f  -----  1--  +  Fsm  a. 

Jj 

If  a;0,  T/O  denote  the  initial  horizontal  and  vertical  speeds, 
and  vm  the  minimum  speed,  we  obtain  for  the  vertex 


Again,  at  the  point  M  of  minimum  speed  vm, 

if-  =  L  cos  /3  sin  /3,     y=  —L  cos-  /9. 
Hence,  for  this  point,  since 

s;  =  Fcos  a  -  fee,     y  +  Icy  =  —  r/£  +  Vtnu  a, 
fee  =  a,'0  —  ?;m  sin  /8,  1 


If  for  any  point  (for  example,  the  point  P)  on  the 
trajectory,  a  line  be  drawn  at  inclination  ft  to  the  hori- 
zontal, the  intersections  of  this  line,  and  the  tangent  at  P 


v       Jr  *  /          Jr         ' 

which  is  the  same  wherever  P  may  be  on  the  curve.  For 
we  find  for  the  distance  in  question  the  value 

-r(cos  a  tan  (3  —  sin  a)  =  j- (4) 

by  the  value  of  tan/3.  By  this  means  we  can  draw  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  P,  the  position  of  which 
is  known.  We  have  only  to  draw  a  line  from  P  at  the 
angle  /3  to  the  horizontal  intersecting  the  vertical  asymptote 
in  V,  then  measure  down  a  distance  Lfk  to  a  point  T  on 
the  asymptote.  PT  is  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  P. 

In  comparing  for  a  given  initial  speed  the  trajectories 
in  different  media,  each  of  which  resists  directly  as  the 
speed,  we  take  in  each  case  the  vertex  V  (Fig.  46)  as 
the  point  of  projection,  so  that  the  initial  speed  is  hori- 
zontal. We  have  then 

,       n     L      q  \           ^      q      ,  n  ,_, 

tanp=-^  =  -~  j-    or    lc  =  ^coip (5) 

Now  the  distance  of  the  vertical  asymptote  from  the  vertex 
is  V(k.  Thus  if  D  denote  this  distance  (O'L  in  Fig.  46), 

L  L 

tan  8 =7-7^    or   K  =  -j^c,ot(3 (6) 

^    kD  D       '  ^ 

For  simplicity  we  take  k  as  equal  to  cot/3,  that  is  we 
choose  the  scale  of  the  diagram  so  that  g/V=l ;  (6)  shows 
that  this  amounts  to  making  in  the  drawing  D  =  L. 

113.  Construction  of  Trajectory.  We  shall  now  draw  the 
trajectory  in  this  way  for  /3  =  30°,  and  therefore  make 
/l-:  =  v/3.  We  lay  down  first  the  vertical  asymptote,  and 
choosing  a  point  L  upon  it  lay  off  the  arbitrary  length  LK. 
From  L  we  draw  the  line  LQ  inclined  at  30°  to  the  vertical, 
and  through  K  draw  the  line  KMO'  at  right  angles  to  LQ, 
meeting  LQ  in  M  and  the  horizontal  line  through  L  in  0'. 
Then,  if  wo  suppose  O'L  to  represent  the  speed  L,  the  line 
LQ  is  the  hodograph  turned  through  90°  in  the  plane  of 
the  diagram.  Hence,  any  line  O'Q  represents  the  velocity 
at  a  point  P  in  the  path  where  the  tangent  is  at  right 
angles  to  O'Q.  As  the  projectile  moves  in  the  path,  the 


.  ,  . 

the  path  ;  and  Q  moves  as  a  particle  in  a  medium 
as  the  first  pOAver  of  the  speed. 

With  the  value  of  k  taken,  we  have  for  the  coordinatoH 
of  the  vertex  referred  to  any  origin  0  on  the  trajectory, 


- 
cosp 

(where  x0,  y0  refer  also  to  the  point  0),  and  for  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  of  minimum  speed, 


y  =  vm sin  /S  +  v/0 tan  @-L  tan  /3  log       ^.°    „• 

?/l-  '•  f  •* 

Thus,  since  the  distance  of  the  asymptote  from  the  origin  0 
is  #„//>;,  the  distance  of  the  asymptote  from  the  vortex  is 
vm/co&6.  Hence,  if  we  take  M  as  the  point  of  minimum 
speed,  0' M  is  vm  and  0'/>  is  ?;.,,,/cos/3,  and  the  vortex  is  011 
the  ordinate  through  0',  as  already  shown  above.  Tim 
coordinates  of  0'  relatively  to  0  are 

/ ;  4-,     p       '^"i 

3y    i'J.'n  Will   O  —"   "      ""     X ' 

0        r      cos/3 


T/'  =  ?/0  tan  j8  —  L  tan  /3  log ;-— '  '?•—, 

Subtracting  y'  from  the  value  of  •//  for  the  vertex,  we  find 
that  the  distance  of  the  vertex  from  0'  is 

L  tan  /3  log  (1  /sin2  /3)   or   Ztan/3xlog,,4, 

for  18  =  30°.  Multiplying  the  distance  LK  of  tho  diagram 
by  logt,4,  and  laying  off  a  length  equal  to  the  result  from 
0'  along  the  vertical,  we  reach  the  vertex. 

114.    Eesisted  Motion.     Tangential  and  Normal  Eesolution. 

We  now  consider  the  motion  of  a  projectile  under  a  resistance  in  its 
line  of  motion  proportional  to  a  higher  power  of  the  speed  than  tho 
first.  It  is  convenient  to  use  here  the  tangential  and  normal  resolu- 
tion of  accelerations  that  has  been  explained  in  S  1^  above.  There  it 
has  been  shown  (1)  that  the  acceleration  along  the  normal  to  its  path 
at  each  instant  is  vfy  towards  the  centre  of  curvature,  where  </>  is  tin- 
angular  speed  (taken  positive)  with  which  the  tangent  is  turning  at  the 


poiiH,,  ana  \?)  bnflb  tjne  acceleration  in  cne   airection   or   motion  is 
simply  V.     It  has  also  been  shown  (§§  10  and  19)  that 


where  p  denotes  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 
If  the  resistance  per  unit  mass  be  some  function  f(v)  of  v,  we  have 

^  =-  »3  ;p  =  -/(«)-#  sin  f,     ...........................  (2) 

where  ^r  in  the  angle  (Fig.  46)  which  the  forward  drawn  horizontal 
line  PII  at  the  point,  makes  with  the  forward  drawn  tangent  PT  to 
the  path.  But  now  (/•>=  -^,  and  therefore,  if  M=#  =  0cosy, 

—  v^  =  <7cosT/r,     -vi\p—gvcos^r  =  cju  ...................  (3) 

Also,  .since  the  force  in  the  horizontal  direction  is  the  resolved  part 
of  the  resistance  in  the  line  of  motion, 


-.     ...............................  (4) 

The  first  of  equations  (3)  gives,  since  u=vcos^js, 

-  ui^  =g  cos2  \/r  ..................................  (5) 

Lot  tan^r  (  =  di/jdx)  be  denoted  by  p  ;  then,  if  u  be  known  as  a 
function  of  p,  the  following  relations  derived  from  (5)  are  useful. 
Divide  (5)  by  ^cos2'/'  ;  then,  since 

and 


i  d.V     U2"  fa\ 

we  have  —  =-  =  —  .....................................  (6) 

dp     g 

.Divided  by  n,  this  is  _*  =  !.*  .....................................  (7) 

dp    g 

Again,  multiplying  (6)  by  p,  we  ge't  -pdx/dp=pu2/g.     But  since 
p  =  a?//dx,  p  da/dp  =  ay/dp.     Hence 

d-i/       uz  (o\ 

--,-=p—  ..................................  W 

dp    r  g 

Also  *Jl  +pz  .  dxjdp  =  ds/dp,   where  ds  is  an   element  of  the  path. 


Hence  _         VT+^~  ...............................  (9) 

dp          ^'    g 

Thus  the  last   four  equations  enable  ,v,  t,  y  and  s  to  be  found  by 
direct  integration  if  u  is  known  as  a  function  of  p. 

115.  Resistance  =  kvn.  We  now  suppose  that  f(v)—fcv'\  wh  ere 
n  is  some  positive  integer.  If  the  particle  were  to  fall  vertically  in 
the  resisting  medium,  it  would  finally  attain  a  velocity  L,  at  which 
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thu    downward    acceleration    would    bo    zero.      Thou    /•//"=//,    und 
i 

therefore  L—((//k)u.     Now,  from  (4)  and  (5)  of  §  114,  wo  obtain,  with 

........................  (I) 


,. 

"  Y   !/        u  ^  ooa  y 

since  ((tu/dt)/(d\js/dt)—dit/dilr.     Thn«  wo  havo 


Integrating  from  i//-  =  a,  to  sonic  curront  vuluo  of  ^r,  wo  obtain 


u 

Now  ^»  =  fca,m/r,  and  therefore  o<)Hir  =    vyi;>  \r  =  Qw^r.  o^,  HO 

that    f^/(coB^)H+1  =  4»/(c()H^)''-)  =  (l+^)i<n~1)(^.  Hence,    starting 
from  the  point  of  projection,  wo  got 


Here,  if  ?i  be  even,  so  that  -;?,-!  is  odd,  tho  iiowitivo  wjiuire  root  of 
(1  +£>a)"~1  is  to  be  taken,  siuco  the  Hiibjoct  of  integration  is  to  bo 
positive  throughout  the  possible  range  of  integration,  that  in  from 


_ 

If  the  starting  point  of  tho  integration  be  tho  vovtox  of  tho  path, 
where  p  =  0,  and  «„  now  refer  to  that  point,  we  got,  putting 


the  equation  —-^O'O       ...........................  (f>) 

fj  ^  ' 


which  is  tho  polar  equation  of  the  hodograph  in  terms  of  /'  and  \//. 

116.  Particular  Cases.  Hodograph.  Intrinsic  Equation  of 
Path.  If  -M=l,  /'T(/')~?'J  !U1(1  wu  obtain,  still  taking  the  vertex  as 
starting  point,  .//(I /?/.„-  !/«)  =  «  an  equation  which  can  also  be  deduced 
from  (8)  of  §111.  We  havo  also 

*-(''-p)     >±-,  0) 

V        \Un      f  1   J I  J-,j,"  v     ' 


Therefore       =~  x/rT^o       WIT2",   ........  (3) 


the  expiation  of  the  hodograph.     Expressed  in   terms  of  coordinates 
£•'/>  ifcis       /r\2  ,  _  n  _       i 

(-)  P-nJp+f-piogto+'Jf+ftl-v  .........  (4) 


\u0; 
If  n  =  S,  3F(p)  =  3p+p3,  and  so  the  equation  of  the  hodograph  is 

i 

L         1 


or 


From  the  nature  of  the  case,  £  cannot  have  a  negative  value  ;  its 
smallest  value  is  zero.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  hodograph  gives  for 
£=0,  t]=—L.  Hence  we  infer  that  in  each  case  the  path  has  a 
vertical  asymptote. 

If  the  expression  on  the  right  of  (5),  §  115,  be  denoted  by  Q,  we 
have,  by  equations  (6),  (8),  (9)  of  §  114  for  the  equation  of  the  path, 

U-  P  p  dp  L2  p<  Vl  ~+p*  ,         (tf. 

—  ?j,  ¥•  °--ff.(  -^df'  .....  (6) 

the  hist  of  which  is  the  "intrinsic"  equation.    For  the  time  of  passage, 
we  have,  by  (7)  of  §  114, 

t-L  !"  dP  m 

%.l   Q  ...........  •  ........................  () 

117.   Intrinsic  Equation  of  Path  for  Resistance  ky2.    We  can 

iiml  the  intrinsic  equation  of  the  path  for  the  case  of  resistance  pro- 
portional to  v2,  as  follows.     By  (4)  of  §  114,  we  have 

du        ,  „        .          ,    ds  /1N 

(1) 


—  -     —  --J 

dt  r  dt 

Hence,  dividing  both  sides  by  u  and  integrating,  we  find 

7*=?<0e-fo,  ....................................  (2) 

if  s  start  from  the  point  at  which  «=MO.     Now,  from  (3)  of  §116, 
we  have  ™      ,-2 

(3) 


and  therefore  the  value  or  u  just  roimu  gives 


which  is  the  equation  .sought.     Tho  point  for  which  «-•-'»„  in  hum  that 
for  which  p  =  0. 

The  same  equation  can   be  obtained  at  once  from  the  hist  of  ((i) 
(§  116).     For  here  Q'2  =  £?/-u*  -  %F(p\  and  wince 


»s/l  +p".     Thus,  integrating  the  equation  just  referred  to,  we 
get,  since  L"=glk,  ,  /» 

which  agrees  with  (4). 

It  is  clear  from  the  relation  n  =  u(/!~lf*  that  as  ,s  increases  towards 
-l-oc,  11  diminishes  towards  x.ero.  liquation  (4)  shows  that  then  p 
increases  numerically  towards  -oo,  that  is  the  motion  approaches 
more  and  more  nearly  without  limit  to  the  vertical.  The  path  has, 
like  that  for  the  case  of  resistance  simply  proportional  tospeed,  a  vertical 
asymptote  at  a  finite  distance  from  the  vertex  on  the  right,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4G.  To  see  that  this  distance  is  finite,  consider  the  integral 
[see  (6),  §115]  ._„« 


taken  from  p=—<]  (where  q  is  a  small  finite  positive  quantity)  to 
p=  -oo.  Then  .(••  is  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  points  for 
which  -p  has  these  values.  Now,  if  we  take  from  (f>)  of  $'llf>  (with 
the  value  of  F(p)  for  ?t  =  2),  L"/n~=p"  throughout  this  integration,  we 
shall  take  !/-/«-  too  small,  and  therefore  •«"  too  great.  Thus  we  have 


/•-"./,"  dp 

A'  <C       I  .1 

.'-'/    //    P" 


that  is  .);<  ]//cg.     Thus  ,v  is  finite  taken  between   these  limits,  and 
must  also  be  finite  taken  from  p  —  0  to  p=  -  oo  . 

118.  Flat  Trajectory  when  Resistance  =  kv2.  Tf  the  trajectory 
be  so  flat  that  we  may  identify  a  with  ,r,  equations  (fi)  of  $  114  and 
(2)  of  §  117  give  for  the  case  of  resistance  —  ko\  the  relation 

dp     (j  ,  ( L  Y  .,,  ,  . 

--f-  =  '-!r,e2k:l  =  k( — j  «a'r (I) 

d.v    nft  \unj 

Hence,  integrating  and  determining  the  constant  by  the  condition 
that,  when  ,»;=0,  p•=q^  we  obtain 


tegratmg  again,  and  putting  ?/=u  vviien  ,?;  =  0,  we  nnd 

.*  the  equation  of  the  path. 

For  the  time  of  flight  we  get,  by  (2)  of  §  117, 

ill  1  1  ,., 
-=-=-  =  —  eLx. 
ax  u  «0 

ance,  integrating  and  determining  the  constant  by  the  condition 
fib  when  i!  =  0,  ,v-0,  we  obtain 


the  resistance  to  the  motion  were  to  cease  at  the  point  ,r=?y  =  0,  the 
.rticle  would  thereafter  move  in  a  parabola  of  semi-latus  rectum 
-  it^ly  (see  §  21).  Hence  we  may  write  (4)  in  the  form 


j  nations  (3)  and  (5)  are  formulae  sometimes  used  by  artillerists. 
Expanding  y  from  (3)  in  powers  of  AM.',  we  get 


.(6) 


hich  shows,  by  the  third  term  on  the  right,  how,  in  the  case  of  slight 
isistance,  the  trajectory  deviates  from  the  parabolic  form  given  by 


119.  Experimental  Laws  of  Resistance  to  Shot.  Ballistic 
ables  are  given  in  Lhe  Text-Book  of  Gunner//  used  at  the  Ordnance 
ollege,  Woolwich,  and  contain  the  results  of  very  elaborate  experi- 
eiits  made  by  the  Kev.  F.  Bashforth,  B.D.,  iu  1865-1867  and  in 
378-187!),  by  means  of  a  chronograph  which  enabled  the  speed  at 
iflerent  points  in  the  path  of  the  projectile  to  be  ascertained.  We 
:tve  tio  space  in  which  to  pursue  the  subject  in  its  more  technical 
qoects,  but  the  reader  will  find  full  information  in  the  text-book 
jieired  to  as  to  resistances  for  different  speeds  and  different 
I'ojectiles,  times  of  flight  and  distances  traversed  between  different 
jeeds,  altitudes  attained  and  so  forth,  with  examples  of  the  solution 
F  practical  problems  by  the  tables.  One  point  may  however  be  referred 
•>.  No  simple  law  of  resistance  is  found  to  fit  the  experimental 
ssmlts.  For  very  low  speeds  the  curves  there  given  show  resistance 


UUllI   IJ 


lilllllill      L/ 


more  rapidly,  a  sudden  further  increase  at  a  little  over  1000  fc.et 
pin1  second,  and  then  a  range  from  about  1  100  ft./Wc.  to  ±iOU  ft./sw., 
which  the  tables  ninny  to  bo  one  of  resistance  nearly  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  the  speed.  About  23t)0  ft./scc.  there  IH  a  Hiuldon 
lowoi'ing  of  the  upward  slope  of  tlio  curve  of  resistance,  that,  is  at  the 
speed  at  which  air  rushes  into  a  vacuous  space  such  as  presumably  exists 
at  the  ba.se  of  a  very  quickly  moving  projectile).  When  the  projectile 
moves  at  a  higher  speed  than  that  of  Hound  —  about  VI  00  l't./scc.-~ 
waves  produced  by  its  progress  cannot  outsti'ip  it,  and  thoroforo  the 
projectile  constantly  moves  forward  into  undisturbed  air. 

Observations  were  made  by  Newton  in  1087,  of  the  time  taken 
by  balls  of  different  diameters  and  weights  (glass  shells  filled  with 
different  materials)  to  fall  a  distance  of  iWO  I  cut  from  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  resistance  at  a 
given  speed  was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter.  This 
result  was  confirmed  by  LJiwht'orth  for  projoetilen  of  different  shapes. 
Whatever  the  shape  of  the  shot  used  —  ogival,*  hemispheroidal, 
spherical,  or  Hat  headed  —  the  resistance  for  each  shape  was  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  diameter.  The  relative  resistances  may 
be  taken  as  2  for  ilat  headed  shot,  l-7  for  spherical  cannon  balls, 
•95  for  modern  pointed  projectiles,  and  '8  for  the  maguxine  rille 
bullet. 

Mr.  Bashforth  constructed  a  table  of  values  of  a  coefficient  A',  which, 
used  in  the  equation 


gave  the  resistance  p  in  pounds  on  an  ogival  headed  shot  of  I  inch 
diameter  moving  at  a  speed  of  t>  ft./sec.  The  following  short  extract 
gives  some  of  the  numbers  : 


V 

A* 

v 

K 

100 

578-1 

1100 

10(5-0 

1  50 

385-4 

1200 

j  (>!)•<; 

aoo 

28!) 

MOO 

10-I-7 

300 

11)^-7 

1500 

07-0 

500 

121-5) 

iiOOO 

(18-8 

1  000 

75 

2800 

52 

EXERCISES  IV. 

1.  If  •/•  denote  the  retardation  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the.  air 
(a  given  function  of  the  speed)  and  ^  denote  the  angle  defined  in 
§114,  prove  that  at  a  point  of  minimum  speed  r+//sin  Y/-  =  0,  that 
where  the  curvature  of  the  path  is  greatest  (that  is,  where  i^/.i  is 

#Shot  having  a  cylindrical  body  and  a  pointed  head  the  longitudinal 
section  of  which  is  formed  of  two  arcs  of  wrnal  circles. 


§  119]  EXERCISES.  219 

numerically    a    maximum),    r  +  $c/  sin  1^=0,   and    that    where    \jj   is 
numerically  a  maximum,  r 


2.  Leb  the  resistance  vary  as  the  speed,  and   draw   through  an 
origin    0   on    the   path   a   line  parallel   to    the    oblique    asymptote 
meeting  the  vertical  through  a  point  P  on  .the  path  in  F.     Show 
that  if  £,  ?/  denote  OF,  PF,  v0  be  the  speed  at  0,  a  the  elevation  at  0, 
.•Hid  t  be  the  time  from  0  to  P,  £  =(^+Za+2Zv;0  sin  a)*(l  -e~kt)lk, 
tj-Lt. 

3.  In  a  medium  in  which  the  retardation  is  ku2,  the  length  of  the 
arc,  measured  from   the  point  of  projection  to  any  point  at  which 
tuni/r=j|j,  is  s.     If  the  medium  had  been  non-resisting  the  length  of 
this  arc  would  have  been  S.     Prove  that 


4.    Show  that  if  the  semi-latus  rectum  of  the  unresisted  trajectory 
bo  /,  and  a.  be  the  angle  of  elevation, 


for  a  flat  trajectory. 

5.  A  projectile  under  gravity  is  resisted  by  force  kvH.  The  speeds 
at  the  two  points  where  the  inclinations  of  the  direction  of  motion  to 
the  horizontal  are  T/T  and  ir  —  ty  are  vv  vz,  and  v  is  the  speed  at  the 
vertex.  Prove  that 


Prove  also  that  ._.     =  2COs'li/r  /"*  sec"+1Vr  rf^. 

<    <      ff  Jo 

6.  If  the  equation  of  the  trajectoiy  be  cos  -^r—f(p  cos  T/^),  find  the 
law  of  resistance. 

[Here,  by  (a)  and  (4),  §  114,  «=  -rcosi/r,  v=  -r-  r;sin  i/r,  where  r  is 
the  retardation,  so  that  rvd(cos^)/dv=—gsiDL^fd(i)cos^')/fli};  and, 
since  v*/p=guos\ls,  cos  T^  =  f(v*lg\  so  that,  since  the  function  /  is  given, 
»•  is  found.] 

7.  If  /3COST/T  is  constant,  the  path  is  the  catenary  of  equal  strength. 
Let  the  concavity  be  downward.     Show  that  v  is  constant,  and  that 
r=-ff^in^r,  so  that  r  is  a  positive  acceleration  on  the  upward  slope 
;uicl  a  nnsitivfi  rfitn.rdn.tion  on  the  downward. 


OIIAPTttll    V. 

FRKK   MOTION   OK    A    PAU'lTOLK    UNI  Wit  A    KOIU'.K 
DIUKOTKl)  TO   A    K1XKD    POINT. 

120.  Path  lies  in  a  Plane.  Differential  Equation.  For  a, 
particle  moving  under  (/lie  action  of  ;i  force  continually 
directed  towards  a  lixod  point  or  "centre  of  force,"  the 
equation  of  motion  has  been  i'ound  in  ^'51  and  50.  It 
has  been  Hoen  that  th<J.  path  lies  in  a  piano,  and  that, 
tho  full  determination  of  the,  motion  i.s  theoretically 
possible  when  the.  law  of  I'oree  is  ^iven,  ami  ilie  differential 
otpiatiou  can  he.  inti.^rated  in  accordance  with  the,  specified 
initial  conditions. 

Bel'oro  proceeding;  to  the  discussion  of  some  important 
particular  cases,  we  ^ivc  another  proof  of  the  I'lindaniental 
dillcrential  oiiuation,  including  the  ca.se  in  which  a,  Force 
acts  on  the  particle,  in  the  line  of  motion  ;  ,so  that  we  in.'iy 
have,  before  ns  all  that  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  motion 
of  tin;  particle  in  a  resisting  medium,  or  against  such  a, 
resisting  force  as  there,  see.ms  reason  to  lie.licve  may  hi* 
experienced  by  a  planet  absorbing  the.  sun's  radiant  heat 
and  light,  and  kept  at  equilibrium  of  temperature  by  its 
own  radiation.  [See  JVWvm',  Aug.  4,  1 !)!().] 

Let  \/-ii-  be.  the  distance  of  the  moving  particle  P  (Fig.  4S) 

at  time,  /    from  the  centre  of    force   () or,  as  we  call    it, 

(he.  length  of  the  radius-vector — and  0  the.  angle  which  the. 
line  OP  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the  piano,  of  inotion. 
The  momentum  in  the  outward  direction  along  the  radius- 
vector  is  111(1(1  fii)/<ll=  —  (DI .<l'it-/<tl)/ti,".  Thu  time-rate  of 
change  of  this  is  ^m  ^  ^  m  ^ 

u-  dt-     ^  v//!  di 


to  the  radius-vector  is  mQ/u ;  and  because  of  this,  and  the 
turning  round  of  the  radius-vector  and  lines  connected 
with  it  at  angular  speed  B,  momentum  in  the  outward 
direction  _along  the  radius-vector  is  growing  up  at  time- 
rate  —  mBz/u  (see  $  9).  Hence  the  whole  rate  of  growth 
of  momentum  along  the  radius-vector  in  the  position  which 
it  occupies  at  time  t  is 

_      A  ( _L  ^£]  _      ?! 
'  dt  \u2  dt/         u' 

Now  let  h  =  rzO=B/uz,  so  that  at  the  instant  the  angular 
momentum  about  the  centre  of  force  is  mk  =  mQ{u?;  then 
mBzlu  =  mli?i<,3.  Also  we  have  dt  =  dQ/huz,  so  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  momentum  along  OP  is 

,  d  (-,  dn 
'd'e\   ~dQ 

Hence,  if  mF  is  the  inward  force  towards  the  centre,  we 
^  lL(i  ^.fW/  _  F  (1) 

de\  de)+      ku2 

as  the  radial  equation  of  motion. 

121.   Effect  of  Force  transverse  to  Radius-vector.     If,  as  is 

here  supposed,  h  is  not  constant,  a  force  transverse  to  OP  in 
the  plane  of  motion  must  account  for  the  variation  of  h. 
If  S  be  the  force,  per  unit  mass  of  the  particle,  reckoned 
positive  when  in  the  forward  direction,  we  have  dh/dt  =  S/u, 
or,  taking  as  before  the  moving  particle  as  timekeeper,  that 
is  putting  dt  =  d6/huz,  we  obtain 

•t       n  Cvn>          rv  /  T  \ 


This  enables  us,  when  S  is  known,  to  write  (1)  of  §  120  in 
the  form  „  ^^    ^    ^ 

~  ' 


F 


d 


S  du 
'u*dO 


u 


.(3) 


In  the  cases  in  which  the  particle  is  acted  on  by  a 
force  resisting  or  accelerating  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  as 
well  as  by  a  force  towards  a  fixed  point  0,  it  is  convenient 
to  consider  the  particle  as  subject  to  two  component  ac- 
celerations, one  in  the  forward  direction  of  motion,  tho 
other  towards  0,  and  to  write  two  corresponding  equations 
of  motion.  We  shall  show  first  that  these  accelerations 
can  be  written  in  the  forms 


h  dk 
o  T  >    and 


h?  r 
—.-, 
p*  p 


or 


i2  dp 


where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  and  p  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  0  on  the  tangent 


to  the  path  at  the  position  P  of  the  particle  at  time  /. 
For,  denoting  the  tangential  and  radial  accelerations  by 
at,  <:tr,  the  angle  between  the  radius- vector  OP  and  the 


of  curvature  at  P  by  p,  we  have  by  §10, 

dv  i)1           .  ... 

v-j~  =  at  —  arcos(h,     ~  =  ar  sin  <Y>,    .......  ......  (4) 

a.s-  v       p        '        v  *       \  / 

since  v(lvfdn  and  -;/2/p  are  the  rectangular  components  of 
acceleration  along  the  tangent  in  the  direction  of  motion 
and  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  respectively.  The 
second  of  these  gives,  since  sin  ^  =  pjr  and  li=pv, 

vz  r  _1i.z  r 

UlV   =  ==  q  ' 

PP  P3      P 

But  if  p  +  dp  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  0 
on  the  tangent  at  a  point  Q  at  a  distance  ds  ahead  of  P  on 
the  path,  the  diagram  shows  that  c£p/r  cos  </;>  =  cls/p,  which, 
since  cos  </>  =  dr/dx,  gives  dp/dr  =  rjp.  Hence  also 


(5) 

V  "/ 


We  have  now,  by  (4), 


dv     /t2  dm  dr      dv  ,  7/,2  dp 
=  v-T~+  -5  -y-  -7-=v-T--\  —  o  -j— 
ds       3  dr  ds       ds       A  ds 


But  since  v  =  h/p,  v  dv/ds  =  (hdh/ds)fpz  —  (hzdp/ds)/pB,  and 

therefore  7    77 

li  dli  '  /R\ 


Thus  if  F  be  the  force  toward  the  point  0  and  $  the 
tangential  force  in  the  forward  direction,  each  taken  per 
unit  mass  of  the  particle,  we  have  the  two  equations  of 
motion  ,„  . 


It'  /t  is  constant,  /Sf  is  zero  ;  but  the  first  of  these  equations 
still  holds,  and  may  be  used  as  an  alternative  for  (1)  of 
§  120. 

As  an  example,  let  $  be  a  resistance  proportional  to  the 
speed    v,  that  is,  let   S=—kv.      Then  (hdk/ds)/pz=  —kv. 


Multiplying  both  .sides  by  v  (  =  dn/(.U)  and  substituting  //•"/'/'" 

for  p\  wo  obtain  ,    77 

1  dh  _  _  7  | 

ndt~~  '  •• 

HO  that  h  =  Ce-M,    ........................  ...(S) 

where  C  is  the  value  of  li  when  /;  =  (). 

Again,  let  $=  —  /a/2;  thon,  after  reduction,  we  get 


so  that  h  =  Ce-**,  ...........................  (J)) 

where  C7  ia  the  value  of  A  at  the  point  from  which  N  i,s 
measured. 

Thus  h  diminishes  exponentially  as  the  time  increases  in 
the  former  case,  and  as  the  di,  stance  travelled  increa,ses, 
in  the  latter.  The  resistance  which  a  planet  experiences  in 
its  orbit,  according  to  the  modern  theory  of  light  pressure, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed,  and  therefore  //. 
diminishes  in  that  case  exponentially  as  the  time  increases, 
according  to  (8).  The  coefficient  k  oi!  the  resistance  is, 
however,  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  planet, 
so  that  except  for  a  planet  of  exceedingly  small  size  the 
effect  here  calculated  is  quite  insensible. 

When  S  is  zero  li  is  constant,  and  the  single  differential 
equation  • 

^  =  F,  ...........................  (10) 

j/  dr 

or  its  equivalent 

*  F 

..........  '  ..........  (     ' 


determines  the  motion. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that,  since  11-  —  ,s"  =  r2#-  +  r2,  and 
Ji  =  r~Q  =    v,  we  have 


,     i;    -\ 

+u~}\ 


is  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  to  the  position  of  the 
particle  ;  and  let  the  particle  describe  any  path  in  the 
field  of  force  from  a  position  at  distance  r0  from 
the  centre  0,  to  a  position  at  a  final  distance  rr 
If  v  be  the  speed  of  the  particle  at  the  instant  under 
consideration,  the  distance  ds  =  vdt  is  described  along  the 
path  at  P  in  time  dt.  If  </>  be  the  angle  which  the 
direction  of  motion  makes  with  the  line  drawn  from  P  to 
the  point  0,  the  increase  of  speed  dv  is  /x,  cos  cj>  dl/rn. 
But  dt  =  dt^fv)  and  therefore  v  dv  =  /x  ds  cos  <j>{rn.  By 
Fig.  48  it  will  be  seen  that  ds  cos  <p  =  —  dr,  and  so 
vdv  =  —fjidr/r11.  Thus  we  obtain,  if  w>l  or  <1, 


,.     rdr-  A*  (  i    M      m 

-$v0=-^     ^r--^rrl^ri-^rJ  ..........  U.) 

•"'I    '  '  " 


This  is  the  equation  of  energy.  On  the  left  is  the  increase 
oi'  kinetic  energy  per  unit  mass  of  the  particle,  and  on 
the  right  the  work  done  by  the  force  of  the  field  in  the 
displacement.  The  latter  it  will  be  seen  is  independent  of 
the  path  of  transference. 

If  the  particle  start  from  rest  at  r0=oo  ,  and  if 


and  ^  is  the  speed  acquired  in  the  transference  of  the 
particle  under  the  action  of  the  field  from  infinity  to  the 
distance  ra.  It  is  called  the  speed  from  infinity  at  distance 
rr  In  the  very  important  case  of  Ti,  =  2,  we  have  v^jj./^. 
Tlie  quantity  on  the  right  of  (2),  multiplied  by  m,  is  the 
amount  of  potential  energy  transformed  into  kinetic 
energy  in  the  passage  of  the  body  of  mass  m  from  infinity 
to  the  point  at  distance  rl  from  the  centre  of  force.  We 
shall  refer  to  this  as  the  "exhaustion  of  potential  energy 
from  infinity." 

The  quantity  on  the  right  of  (1)  is  the  exhaustion  of 
potential  energy  from  distance  r0  to  distance  rrl,  per  unit 
mass. 


As  an  example,  we  may  find  the  Hpeed  from  infinity  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  acquired  under  the  influence  oi! 
the  earth's  attraction.  Here  n  =  2.  The  speed  acquired  in 
time  dt  at  distance  r  is  /u.  dt/r2,  if  we  suppose  the  path  to 
be  a  straight  line  towards  the  earth's  centre.  .But  at 
distance  rl}  the  earth's  radius,  the  speed  acquired  in  time 
dt  is  gdt  =  judt/rl,  and  therefore  ju=gr21.  Thus  wo  obtain 


The  speed  acquired  is  therefore  that  which  would   be 
acquired  by  the  particle  in  falling  through  a  distance  equal 
to  the  earth's  radius  under  constant  acceleration  //,  equal 
to  that  of  a  falling  body  at  the  surface.     Taking,  as  rough 
values  of  y  and  rl}  32  ft./sec.-  and  21  x  1.0°  ft.  respectively, 
we  obtain  va  =  2  x  32  X  21  x  10°  f  t.2/see.~ 

or  -0  =  36700  ft./sec  .........................  (4) 

nearly. 

When  ?i>l  the  contribution  made  by  the  term 
I/(n  —  IX,1"1  in  (1)  is  zero  for  r0=co;  but  when  %<1,  this 
contribution  is  infinite.  We  take  in  that  case  the 
speed  vl  acquired  by  the  particle  in  passing  to  0,  the  centre 
of  force,  from  rest  at  Pls  distant  ri\  from  0,  and  have  then 


If  n  =  l,  both  the  speed  from  infinity  and  the  speed  from 
Pj  to  0  are  infinite.  We  shall  see  presently  how  the 
determination  of  the  orbit  in  particular  cases  depends  on 
the  speed  from  infinity. 

123.  Concavity  or  Convexity  of  Orbit  towards  Centre  of 
Force.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  central  force  is  an 
attraction,  the  path,  or  orbit  as  we  shall  call  it,  is  concave 
towards  the  centre  of  force.  For  the  attraction  is  con- 
tinually causing  the  direction  of  motion  to  deviate  from 
the  tangent  in  the  direction  towards  the  centre  0,  that  i,s 
to  bend  round  0.  '  If  the  central  force  is  a  repulsion  the 
bending  is  the  other  way,  that  is  the  orbit  is  convex 
towards  the  centre  of  force.  It  is  easv  to  arrive  »  ni,  l.lmw.v 
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the  equation  ^  ^  rfp  =  ^  ' 

p:i /?    p:!  cZr       ^  ' 

It  follows  that  if  F  is  positive,  that  is,  is  an  attraction, 
dp/dr  is  positive  (for  p  is  always  taken  positive),  that  is 
'/;  increases  with  r  and  diminishes  with  r,  in  other  words 
the  orbit  is  concave  toward  0.  I£  F  is  negative  the  force 
is  a  repulsion,  and  p  increases  or  diminishes  as  r  diminishes 
or  increases,  and  the  path  is  convex  toward  0. 

124.  Force  varying  directly  as  Distance.  Consider  a  particle 
moving  under  the  influence  of  a  force  which  acts  along  the 
line  joining  the  position  of  the  particle  to  a  fixed  point  0, 
and  is  proportional  to  the  length  r  of  this  line.  If  /j.r, 
where  /u.  is  positive,  be  the  magnitude  of  the  force  per  unit 
mass  of  the  particle,  the  equations  of  motion  with  reference 
to  axes  of  x  and  y  with  origin  at  0  are 

#  +  ^03  =  0,    ;//  +  //2/  =  0,  (1) 

if  the  force  is  an  attraction,  and 

rt!-yKO;=0,      7/-//7/  =  0,    (2) 

if  it  is  a  repulsion. 

The  axes  need  not  be  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
and  we  may  choose  their  directions  so  that  Ox  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  initial  displacement  and  Oy  in  that  of 
the  initial  motion.  Thus  initially  we  have  x  =  a,  a;  =  0, 
y  =  Qiy  =  v(j}  since  the  complete  solution  of  either  differential 
equation  gives  for  x  or  y  a  value  of  the  form 

A  cos  \/ ' /j.t + B  sin  *J/u.t 
For  the  case  of  attraction  then,  we  have 

x  =  acos<J/u.t,     y  =  bsm»JfjLt,    (3) 

where  b  =  v0/-J/uL.  For  these  values  of  x  and  y  satisfy  the 
differential  equations  and  the  chosen  initial  conditions. 
Eliminating  t  by  the  relation  cos2V//£  +  sin2\///£==l,  we  get 


the  equation  o£  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axes  of  coordinates 
are  a  pair  of  conjugate  axes  and  the  centre  is  the  centre  of 
force. 

In  the  case  of  repulsion  the  complete  solution  of  either 
differential  equation  gives  for  x  or  y  a  value  of  the 
form  Ae^+Be-^,  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  values  of 
x  and  y  which  satisfy  the  same  initial  conditions  are 

x  =  ^-a(GV^-\-e-v^\    2/  =  U(^-<rvH    (5) 

where  b  =  vJ*J[ji.     From  these  we  get 

^y>2  n  I& 

V-f^1'    (6) 

az     b* 

the  equation  of  a  hyperbola  of  which  the  axes  of  coordinate.?? 
are  conjugate  axes,  and  of  which  the  centre  is  the  centre 
of  force. 

The  construction  of  the  path  in  either  case  is  simply  the 
construction  of  a  conic  of  which  a  pair  of  conjugate  axen 
are  given  in  position  and  magnitude.  The  reader  may 
verify  that  the  criterion  of  concavity  or  convexity  stated 
in  last  section  is  satisfied. 

It  is  clear  that  the  period  of  description  of  the  path  i,s 
27T/\//x  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse,  that  is,  since  twice  the 
area  is  %7rab  sin  a,  where  a  is  the  angle  between  the  axes, 
the  double  rate  of  description  of  area  is  V/xttfr  sin  a,  or 
\//ULab  if  a,  b  be  the  principal  semi-axes.  In  the  case  of  the 
hyperbola,  if  we  calculate  (xy  —  yd')smoL  from  the  values 
of  x  and  y  given  above,  we  obtain 

Ji  =  (xy  —  yx)  sin  <p  =  \Jjmab  sin  a. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  (3)  the  rate  of  description  of 
area  leads  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  to  the  value  V/x/  for  the 
eccentric  angle  described  in  any  time  t,  and  that  the  pei'iod 
of  revolution  depends  only  on  //,  and  is  therefore  the  same 
for  all  ellipses  described  about  the  same  centre  of  force. 

125.    Examples  of  Force  in  Different  Cases.    The  equations 


JttAAM.KbJUS. 


Ex.  1.  To  find  F  when  the  orbit  is  an  ellipse  with  the  centre  of 
force  at  a  focus  0.  X 

Let  r  be  the  distance  of  a  point  P  on  the  orbit  'from  0,  »,  «'  the 
lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  0  and  the  other  focus  on  thi  tangent 
at  /  ,  and  2a  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  P.  Then,  for  the  ellipse 
p/p=(2a-r)r,  or,  since  pp'  =  &  (where  b  is  the  length  of  the  semi- 
axis  minor),  b*]p*  =  (2a-r)/r.  Thus  differentiating,  we  obtain 


and  therefore 


*»=  - 

62  r2     I  r2' 


where  Z  is  the  length  of  the  semi-latus  rectum.    Thus  the  force  varies 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  0. 

Ex  2.  Prove  that  at  P  (Ex.  1)  the  curvature,  1/p,  of  the  ellipse 
has  the  value  asin-J<j&/&2,  where  «£  is  the  angle  between  0/»  and  the 
tangent  at  P. 

By  §  121  we  have  l/p=(dp/dr)/r=ap*/b*r*.  But  we  have  similarly 
the  other  focal  distance  2a-r  and  perpendicular  p', 


since  rsin  $—p,  (2«-r).siu  $>=p'.     Hence 


Ex.  3.     To  find  F  when  the  orbit  is  an  equiangular  spiral  with  the 
centre  of  force  at  the  pole  of  the  spiral. 

The  equation  of  the  spiral  is  (.see  Ex.  3,  at  " 

end  of  Chapter  I.)  r  =  ae9c^<l>,  where  <£  is  the 
constant    inclination    of    the    tangent    to    the 
radius-vector  from  the  origin  to  "the  point  of  \ 
contact.     We  have  then 


p=rsin<f)    an  d    dpjdr  =  si  n 


U 

Hence 


Since  </>  is  constant,  F  varies  as  the  inverse 
cube  of  the  distance  r.  Since  l/p  =  sin  <£/r,  ^ 
also  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  curvature. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  F  when  the  orbit  is  the 
lemniscate  of  Bernoulli,  and  the  centre  of  force 
is  the  node  of  the  curve  (Fig.  49). 


FIG.  49. 


(since    sin$  =  rd8ldx),     l/pa=((«ra+»-2rf08)/j-4^  =  «l1/'10-      We 
differentiation  for  the  value  of  F1, 


The  force  vailes  as  the  invei'se  seven  tli  power  of  the  distance  r.     The 
curvature  is  3r/aa. 

In  this  case  the  orbit  passes  through  the  centre  of  force  0.  At 
that  point  the  speed  is  infinite,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  force 
when  the  particle  is  near  the  origin  is  along  the  path  and  is  very 
great.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  acceleration  is  very  great  when 
the  particle  is  approaching  the  centre,  and  that  the  retardation  is 
correspondingly  great  after  the  particle  has  passed  the  centre,  so  that 
at  an  infinite  distance  the  speed  is  finite. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  force  when  the  orbit  is  the  curve  of  which  the 
equation  is  rn=ancosnQ. 

This  curve  is  the  lenmiscate  when  n  =  2.  By  the  same  process  as  in 
Ex.  4,  we  get  I/pz  —  d*l/r*l+''i.  Hence 

„    IP  dp    ,       .JPnP1 

/Tr=    —   —t-  =  (ll  4-  1  \  _ 

pi  tfr     \         /,.a»n-a- 

126.  Solution  of  Differential  Equation  in  Various  Cases. 
Energy  Relations.  We  can  use  the  differential  equation 

F 


either  to  find  the  force  when  the  orbit  is  given  or  to  find 
the  orbit  when  the  force  is  given.  In  the  latter  case  the 
differential  equation  must  be  solved,  and  this  is  not  always 
possible  except  under  special  conditions,  for  example 
equality  of  the  speed  of  projection  to  the  so-called  speed 
from  infinity. 

We  now  consider  first  the  motion  of  a  particle  under 
gravitational  attraction  directed  towards  a  fixed  point  0. 
In  this  case  TO  =  2,  so  that  F=pu*,  and  the  equation  of 
motion  is  - 

.........................  (   } 


The  complete  solution  of  this  equation  is 

6n(6-oi),     ..................  (2) 


where  A  and  a  are  constants.     (See  §  28  above  for  another 

mof.l-ir*r^    nf   /Wvf.cin-ni-n  «•  -i-Viici   -K<->m-,l  J-  N 


0  —  a  =  7r,  ^u  —  jUL/^l,2  —  A,  r=l/du./k'z  —  A).  If  the  first  value 
ol!  r  be  denoted  by  a(l—e)  and  the  second  by  a(l-fe),  or 
the  first  be  denoted  by  a(e—  1)  and  the  second  by  —  a(l  +  e), 
according  as  ////i2^>  or  <^A,  we  obtain  in  the  first  case 

A  =—2—      P 
tt(l-e2)'    A2 

and  in  the  second 


In  the  first  case  e<l  and  in  the  second  e>l.     Equation 

(2)  becomes  r==i!=_a(iii^)  __  (5) 

u    l  +  ecos(0  —  a)    ..................  •'  ' 

in  the  former  case,  and 


u     l  +  «cos($  —  a)    v  ' 

in  the  latter.  In  each  case  the  equation  is  that  of  a  conic 
section  of  which  the  centre  of  force  is  a  focus  The  curve 
is  an  ellipse  in  the  former  case  and  a  hyperbola  in  the  latter, 
the  length  of  the  major  axis  is  2a  and  the  eccentricity  e  in 
both  cases; 'while  2<x(l— e2)  is  the  so-called  parameter  of 
the  ellipse,  and  2«(e2— 1)  that  of  the  hyperbola,  that  is 
twice  the  length  of  the  radius-vector  drawn  from  0  at 
right  angles  to  the  major  axis. 


AT          p     iz*     2       7  -  /(_N 

Now    ,_7,2  +u2   =  /r     --a2(l~2—-.    -.-(7) 

But  by  what  precedes  hz(a(l  —  e2)  =  /u.  or  /i2/a(e'2--  !)  =  //, 
according  as  e  <  or  >  1  ,  that  is  according  as  the  curve  is  an 
ellipse  or  a  hyperbola.  Thus  we  have 


1-e2   1        /2_1\ 

71  -  2^    —M-^-)'  ••• 

l  —  e2J     '  \r     a/ 


-e*)  C6(l-e2)_ 

according  as  the  orbit  is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola. 

When"  e  =  l,  the  orbit  is  a  parabola,  and  the  equation 
for  v2  is  2w 

v*  =  ~ (9) 


infinity  to  the  point  in  question.     Hence  N/2/a/r  is  called 
the  parabolic  speed. 

It  will  be  shown  later  [see  Ex.  15,  SI  31]  that  w/z/2w  is 
the  time-average  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  ('.ilJwr  oi-bU,  so 
that  (8)  asserts  that  the  kinetic  energy  hrnv-  of  the  par- 
ticle at  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  force  in  the  hyper- 
bolic orbit  exceeds,  and  in  the  elliptic  orbit  falls  .short  of, 
the  exhaustion  of  potential  energy  (SI  22)  m/n/T,  from  in- 
finity to  the  distance  r,  by  the  time-average  of  the  kinetic 
energy  in  the  orbit. 

127.  Discrimination  of  Orbit.  The  speed  from  infinity  to 
the  distance  r  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  122),  2/z/r.  Hence 
we  have,  by  (8)  of  §  12G  (putting  now  v^  for  the  speed 
from  infinity),  „  /  o 

t,2   _o.2_/*_  ""  (\\ 

a~ct2(l-«2)'  ....................  {   ' 

in  the  case  of  the  ellipse,  and 


in  the  case  of  the  hyperbola.  Thus  the  speed  from  infinity 
is  greater  or  less  than  v,  according  as  e  i,s  less  or  greater 
than  1,  that  is  according  as  the  orbit  is  an  ellipse  or  a 
hyperbola,  and  conversely.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the 
speed  at  any  distance  with  the  speed  from  infinity  enables 
us  to  discriminate  between  the  two  forms  of  orbit. 

The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  that  when  the  force  is  a 
repulsion  the  only  possible  orbit  is  a  hyperbola,  and  that 
the  motion  is  in  the  branch  which  does  not  contain  the 
focus  at  which  the  centre  of  force  is  situated.  When  the 
force  is  an  attraction  the  particle  moves  along  the  brand) 
within  which  lies  the  centre  of  force. 

Now  let  (1)  r0  =  a(l-e),  (2)  r0  =  tt(e-l)  ;  then  by  (5)  and 
(6)  of  §126,  du/dO  =  Q,  and  ^  =  /t2/a'2(l-^)2  in  both  cases. 
But  h*  =  pa,(l-<F)  in  the  first  case  and  /ta  =  jua((*-l}  in 
the  second;  therefore  vl  =  n(I  +  e)la.(l-e)  in  case  (1)  and 
vl  =  fi(e  +  l)/a(c-l)  in  case  (2).  This  agrees  with  (8) 


oi  slzb,  which  gives  in  the  former  case  ^•f'i  =  /u(l/r  —  l/2a) 
and  in  the  latter  ^2  =  /a(l/r+l/2ct). 

Equation  (8)  of  §126  may  be  taken  as  that  of  energy. 
For  we  may  write  it 

£wro2-m£  =  =Fm^  ......................  (3) 

On  the  left  we  have  the  kinetic  energy  %mv2  of  the  particle, 
and  a  term,  —miju.fr,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  particle 
with  reference  to  the  centre  of  force,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  potential  energy  of  the  system,  while  on  the  right 
we  have  a  constant,  —m/u./2a  or  m/*/2a,  the  constant  sum 
of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies. 

128.  Period  of  Particle  in  Orbit.  The  period  of  revolution, 
or  time  of  description,  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  finite,  in  a 
parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbit  it  is  infinite.  If  a  be  the 
semi-axis  major  of  an  elliptic  orbit  of  eccentricity  e,  the 
length  of  the  semi-axis  minor  is  <w  1  —  e2,  so  that  the  area 
of  the  orbit  is  Trrt'Vl  —  e2.  But  twice  the  rate  of  description 
of  area  is  h  =  \/fj.a(l  —  e2),  so  that  if  T  denote  the  period, 


...........................  (1) 

the  period  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  a  under 
acceleration  ///a2. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  squares  of  the  periods  in 
different  orbits  about  the  same  centre  of  force  are  by  this 
equation  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  corresponding 
values  of  a.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  one  of  the  observations 
made  by  Kepler  regarding  the  planetary  motions. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  by  equation  (8)  of  §326 
the  length  a  of  the  semi-axis  major  depends  only  on  the 
speed  and  the  distance  of  the  point  of  projection  from 
the  focus.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  particles  be  projected 
with  the  same  speed,  greater  than  that  from  infinity,  in 
different  directions  from  the  same  point  under  the  attraction 
of  the  same  centre  of  force,  the  major  axes  of  the  orbits  of 
the  different  particles  will  all  be  of  the  same  length,  and 
the  periods  will  be  the  same.  The  particles  will  therefore 
all  return  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  to  the  same  point. 


129.  Determination  of  Orbit  from  Distance  and  Velocity,  etc. 
When  the  direction  and  speed  of  projection,  the  centre  of 
force  and  its  constant,  /UL,  are  given,  the  orbit  can  be  at  once 
constructed.  We  join  the  centre  oi'  force  0  (Fig.  50)  with 
the  point  P  of  projection,  a.nd  calculate  the  value  of 
2/jft— F2/^,  where  R  is  the  distance  and  V  the  speed  of 
projection.  If  the  result  is  positive,  the  orbit  is  an  ellipse, 
and  the  value  found  is  the  reciprocal  I/a  of  the  length  of 

the  semi-axis  major.  If 
the  result  is  negative,  the 
orbit  is  a  hyperbola,  and 
the  reciprocal  I/a  of  the 
semi-axis  is 


Now  draw  the  direc- 
tion of  projection  through 
P  and  produce  it  both 
ways  to  T  and  U  (Fig. 
50).  The  line  so  drawn 
is  a  tangent  to  the  path. 

FIG.  50.     ^  tn  the  case  of  the  ellipse 

draw  from  P  a  line  PO', 

making  the  angle  OPU  equal  to  the  angle  O'PT,  and  take 
the  length  P0'  =  2ct  — r.  Then  0'  is  the  second  focus,  and 
the  orbit  is  determined  completely.  It  can  be  drawn  in 
the  usual  way.  The  eccentricity  e  is  the  ratio  of  the  length 
00'  to  2a. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  any  point  of  an  orbit  and  the 
velocity  there  may  be  taken  as  the  point  and  velocity  of 
projection.  The  relation  v2-  =  2///r  —  fji/a  enables  the  orbit 
to  be  drawn  if  v,  r,  and  /j.  are  given,  and  the  line  OP  is 
given  in  position,  provided  one  other  datum  is  supplied. 
That  may  be  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  P,  or  it  may 
be  the  condition  that  the  particle  shall  pass  through  another 
given  point  Q  (Fig.  51).  In  the  latter  case  we  find  a  as 
described  above,  and  with  radius  2a  —  r  describe  a  circle 
from  P  as  centre  in  the  plane  of  0,  P,  Q.  Then  from  Q  as 
centre  with  radius  2a  —  r'  (where  r'  =  OQ),  we  draw  another 

' 
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generally  intersect  it  in  two  points,  0',  0".  Either  of  these 
points  is  the  second  focus  of  an  orbit  which  passes  through 
0  and  0'.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  Fig.  51  is  drawn,  if  the 
second  focus  be  0'  the  two  points  P,  Q  are  on  the  same 
side  'of  the  major  axis,  and  /ff 

that  if  the  second  focus  9/~" 
0"  be  taken,  P,  Q  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  major 
axis.  If  the  circles  meet  in 
one  poinfc  0'  only,  that  is 
if  P,  0',  Q.  be  in  line,  one 
orbit  only  can  be  drawn ; 
if  the  two  circles  neither 
intersect  nor  touch,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  does 
not  exist. 

To  construct  a  hyperbolic 
orbit,  we  draw  (Fig.  52) 
P(7  so  that  LO'PU=  L  UPO,  and  take  the  distance 


as  the  second  focus,  and  again   the   orbit  is   determined 
completely. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  for  the  ellipse  and  for  the 
hyperbola,  if   the   plane  of   motion  is   fixed,  but  not  the 

,  direction  of  motion,  the 
'°  locus  of  the  second  focus 
is  a  circle  with  centre 
at  P.  The  student  may 
prove  that  the  locus  of 
the  centres  of  the  pos- 
sible orbits  is  a  circle 
with  centre  at  the  middle 
point  M  of  OP  (Fig.  50) 
and  radius  =  %PQ'.  If 
pTG  52  the  plane  of  motion  is 

not  fixed,  these  loci  are 


tangent  in  T.  This  line  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  carve. 
A  perpendicular  ON  let  fall  on  the 
tangent  and  a  perpendicular  NA. 
on  OT,  determine  the  vertex  A  of 
the  path,  and  a  distance  OD=  20 A. 
laid  off  along  0 T  gives  the  directrix, 
to  be  drawn  through  D  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  Further  points 
on  the  path  can  be  found  from  the 
condition  that  every  such  point  is 
equidistant  from  the  directrix  and  focus. 

130.  Newton's  Revolving  Orbit.  If  an  orbit  for  a  central 
force  f(u)  is  known,  an  orbit  for  the  central  force 
/(u)-f  ^u3  can  be  found. 

When  the  force  is  f(u)  the  differential  equation  ol'  the 

is 


FIG.  53. 


and  if  the  force  is  made  /(u)  +  /^u3,  the  equation  is 

_/(u) 


'Ji* 


If  in  this  we  substitute  dff/Jl  -  pjli?  (or  d&jlf)    for   dO, 
and  put  h'z  for  /t'2-/!^  we  obtain 


a  differential  equation  of  the  same  form  as  that  first 
written  above.  Hence  if  u  =  0(0)  be  the  equation  of  an 
orbit  for  the  force  /(u),  it  =  0(0')  is  the  equation  of  an 
orbit  for  the  force  f(u)-{-  /u.,u3. 

We  imagine,  thus,  the  particle  to  describe  the  first  orbit, 
and  that  orbit  to  revolve  at  the  same  time  with 


speed  (k  —  1)0  in  its  own  plane  about  the  origin.  The  path 
of  the  particle  is  then  the  second  orbit  required.  This  is 
the  theorem  of  Newton's  revolving  orbit.  Or  we  may 
suppose  the  orbit  u=(/)(9)  constructed,  and  then  con- 
struct another  in  which  the  u  for  any  value  6  is  the  u 
for  an  angle  k9  in  the  former  orbit.  [2'rincipia,  Lib.  I. 
Sect,  ix.] 

131.   Examples. 

Ex.  1.     If  f(u)  —  jm",  prove  that  the  orbit  for  the  force  fiu"  +  /i^f3  has 
the  equation 


The  orbit  for  the  force  /A/'/'2  has  the  equation 


l+ecos0' 

where  the  positive  sign  is  to  be  taken  for  an  ellipse  and  the  negative 
for  a  hyperbola,  for  which,  of  course,  e'2>l.  The  orbit  for  the  force 
:i  in,  by  the  theorem, 


But  $'  is  the  actual  vectorial  angle  0  in  the  new  orbit,  correspond- 
ing to  the  radius-vector  r,  multiplied  by  /i',  and  so  we  have 


Ex.  2.     Prove  tliat  if  the  force  {j,r  towards  or  from  the  centre  of  a, 
conic;  be  increased  by  fa/r^  the  orbit  is  changed  from 

coaa  <9/a2  ±  sin8  0/6*  =  1/r2 
to  co 


Ex.  3.  To  find  the  law  of  force  towards  the  same  centre,  by  which 
the  inverse  of  a  given  orbit  with  respect  to  a  circle,  with  its  centre  at 
the  centre  of  force,  may  be  described  by  a  particle. 

For  the  known  orbit,  we  have  F=(ti2dp/dr')/p3}  and  if  F',  h',p',  r'  be 
corresponding  quantities  for  the  inverse,  we  can,  by  the  relations 
rlp  =  r'lp'  =  c*/pr',p=f(r)  and  /i/ra  =  7i'/r'2,  find  F'  =(h'zdp'  idr')lp'z.  Or 
we  may  derive  from  the  equation  p=f(r)  of  the  known  orbit  the  relation 
cy/r'2=/(r;a//),  and  since  F=-$dv*Jdr,  write  F'=  ~^k"2d(l/p'^/dr'. 
Between  these  two  last  equations  p'  is  eliminated  and  F'  obtained  as  a 


JifA..    *db.          -L  1  U  V  tJ    Oil  it  U    UilvJ    CluUl  aLJUl  V  V5    JLWJL  1JO    JL'      1 1  llLLVy  I      V>  11  L\jll    (-U    I  /(-LL  U1\.<1  vl    vtv3 

scribes  the  inverse  of  an  ellipse,  a  focus  of  which  is  the  centre  of  force, 
is  given  by  3aAV  1      2/&*  1 

+     ja      ,A        ja"  r6' 

where  the  accents  used  in  Ex.  3  are  dropped. 

Ex.  5.     If  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  is  the  centre  of  force,  prove  that 
F_cW_  1 2 (aa  +  &*) A*  _ 3cVt2 \ 
a%2V      "r5"  )*    / 

Ex.  6.  When  the  orbit  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  known  orbit,  and  the 
centre  of  force  is  the  same  for  both  :  to  find  the  law  of  force. 

In  this  case  rp'  =  r'p=c\  and  if  the  equation  of  the  known  orbit  be 
»'=/(p)i  then  c2/p'=/(cs/»0-  As  before,  also,  /<""=  - \h^d(ljp"i}ldr, 
and  frorn  these  relations  F'  can  be  determined. 

Ex.  7.  Show  that  if  the  orbit  be  the  reciprocal  of  a  conic,  a  focus  of 
which  is  at  the  centre  of  force, 


and  that  if  the  centre  be  the  centre  of  force, 


Ex.  8.  Find  F  for  the  pedal  of  a  given  orbit,  and  show  that, 
according  as  the  central  pedal  or  the  focal  pedal  of  an  ellipse,  -with 
centre  of  force  at  the  focus,  is  taken, 

*  (a»  +  6»)\       ^ 


Ex.  9.  Find  F  when  the  orbit  is  the  pedal  of  a  circle  (radius  a) 
with  the  centre  of  force  at  an  eccentric  point  in  the  plane  of  the  circle 
distant  c  from  the  centre, 


Ex.  10.     Show  that  for  the  cardioid  derived  from  this  circle, 


Ex.  11  Verify  the  second  result  of  Ex.  8  from  the  fact  that  the 
local  pedal  of  a  conic  is  the  circle  described  on  the  major  axis  as 
diameter,  by  finding  the  force  required  to  give  a  circular  orbit  of 

radius  a,  when  the  centre  of  force  is  at  a  distance  x/o^P  from  tho 
centre. 

examples  are  taken  from  a 


Ex.  12.  Prove  that  if  e  be  the  eccentricity  of  an  orbit  described 
under  a  force  j«,/r2,  and  v  be  the  speed  at  a  point  where  c/>  is  the  angle 
between  the  tangent  and  the  radius-vector, 


(G.  W.  Hill.) 
For  brevity,  we  shall  work  out  for  an  ellipse.     The  modifications  of 

the  proof  for  a  hyperbola  are  obvious. 
Clearly  h2=v*r'i  si  nac£,  and  it  is  proved  in  §126  that  /i2  =  /A«(l  —  ea). 

Hence  //«(!  -  ci}  =  z;2?<2sina^». 
From  (5),  §126,  we  have  ecos(0-<x)  =  <r(l  -e2)/v-l,  so  that 


by  tlie  former  result. 

Now  produce  the  tangent  and  major-axis  to  meet,  and  let  T/T  be  the 
angle  of  intersection  (see  Fig.  54).  Let  fall  perpendiculars  (lengths  pjo') 
from  the  foci  on  the  tangent.  The  distance  between  the  foci  is 
2«e,  and  by  the  figure 

Zae  cos  i/r  =  (2«  -  r)  cos  <jC>  +  r  cos  c/)  =  2a  cos  c/j. 
Hence  c  cos  \js  =  cos  </), 

which  is  a  very  useful  relation. 


FIG.  54. 
Again,  £>'-p  =  (2a-r)sin  (/>-?•  sin  <£  =  2  (a  -  ?•)  sin  </>.     But  also 


Hence,  we  have  ae  sin  ^  =  (a  -  ?•)  sin  cjf>. 

OP=Q-a.,  so  that  si 

fi  aill  f1  fl  —  rt.  W  fi  Sin  ci  COS  llr  -I-  e  f.OS  rf)  SI  n  if/-  =  Sin  r/i  prvca  rfi  -1_  __~      ai 


But  in  the  figure  LAOP=Q-a.,  so  that  sin(0-o.)  =  sin(^+T^),  and 
therefore 


fc  it  is  proved  in  §  126  that  ?;2=/x(2/r  —  I/a),  and  therefore  we  get 


•    /a       \     wVsin  </>cos 
e  sin  (0  -  a.)  =  ------  -  -- 


squaring  this  relation  and  the  corresponding  one  found  above  for 
>s(#  —  a.),  and  adding,  we  obtain 


-~  -j—  .  -,    ..  -  .  -^  ^ 

/A  /A" 

Ex.  13.  A  particle  describes  an  elliptic  orbit  about  a  centre  of  force 
a  focus,  in  the  period  71=27r\/a3//j!,;  where  a  is  the  mean  distance  :  to 
er  the  time  required  by  the  particle  to  reach  the  centre  of  force 
placed  at  rest  at  any  distance. 

tt  is  to  be  noticed  first  that  the  period  depends  only  on  the  mean 
;tance  ;  hence  if  we  keep  a  unchanged  and  make  e  approach  unity, 
shall,  without  altering  the  period,  cause  the  oz-bit  to  approximate 
a  very  narrow  ellipse  with  the  centre  of  force,  0,  close  to  one 
iremity.  The  motion  from  the  other  extremity  to  very  near  0 
then  a  path  differing  little  from  a  straight  line  towards  0.  The 
.nsverse  speed  of  the  particle  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  path  is 
nulled  by  the  small  transverse  component  of  the  central  force, 
cl  the  generation  of  motion  toward  0  takes  place  as  if  the  particle 
cl  been  given  at  rest  at  the  remote  extremity.  Thus  we  have  for  the 
:ie  r,  from  a  distance  2«, 


tf  the  particle  were  placed  at  rest  at  any  other  distance  2a',  we 
xild  have  for  the  time  r'  required  for  it  to  reach  the  centre  of  force 

^  /«* 

r  =TT  A/--. 

V  I'- 
T  instance,  if  2a'  =  r?,  the  mean  distance  in  the  orbit,  we  get 


2\/2  \  P-     4\/2 


"Thus,  if  the  earth  were  deprived  of  its  orbital  motion  at  any  instant, 
would  begin  to  fall  into  the  sun,  which  it  would  reach  in  about 
days.] 

Ex.  14.  Verify  the  results  of  the  preceding  example  by  direct 
;egration  from  the  differential  equation 


•*  +  §=0. 


r 
Ex.  15.     To  find  the  value  of    I  v2  dt  for  a  complete  period  of  a 

particle  describing  an  elliptic  orbit  under  attraction  to  a  focus  ac- 
cording to  the  Newtonian  law,  and  to  show  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit.  /• 

Since  vdt  =  ds,  this  integral  may  be  written    Ivds,  and    is   then 

called  the  "action"  (per  unit  mass)  for  the  path  along  which  it  is 
taken.  We  are  to  take  it  once  round  the  orbit.  Now  we  have 

1  \        2a-r      i  r' 


„  — 

2aJ     '     ar        a  r 

where  /  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  "  empty  "  focus. 
But  if  p,  p'  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  of 
force  and  the  other  focus  to  the  position  of  the  particle  at  the  instant 
considered,  we  have  r'/r=p'/p,  and  therefore,  since  pp'  =  b2,  r'/r=p'z/bz. 


Hence  /  v  ds  =  A/--  -rlp'ds. 

But  clearly  I  p'  ds  taken  round  the  orbit  is  twice  its  area,  that  is 


and  therefore 


lvds= 


27TN/A 


The  action  for  one  revolution  is  thus  27rN/'/xa,  and  is  the  same  for 
all  orbits,  whatever  their  eccentricities,  for  which  a  has  the  same 
value.  Tf  we  denote  it  by  A,  then 

/ —  h         A    2a2 

A  =  STT  v /x«  =  2?! — /        »=        fr' 

A  is  the  value  of   the  integral    Iv^dt  taken  over  the  period  T ; 

therefore  the  time-average  of  the  kinetic  energy  (per  unit  mass)  of 
the  particle  is  A/2T,  and  we  have 

A.     „  „  a2 


[Thus  while  the  area  described  about  the  centre  of  force  by  the 
radius  vector  is  proportional  to  the  time,  the  area  described  by  the 
I'adius  vector  to  the  particle  from  the  empty  focus  is  proportional  to 
the  action.*  It  is  shown  in  §  100  that  the  actual  motion  of  the 
particle  is  brachistochronic  for  a  centre  of  force  in  the  empty  focus. 
Thus  the  mode  of  representing  the  time  in  the  free  motion  about  that 
focus  has  become  the  representation  of  the  action.  Now  we  can  write 
the  energy  equation  (13),  of  §  127,  in  the  form 


Since  this  Example  was  written  we  have  found  that  this  fact  had  been 
jnn^i  I,,,  nn«,'(.  .    P^/i/i    T?  .O  77>     K    TORS  n,-,^i  /n,,,.,,,,,    r>  <y  TP    OA    io«n 


..  -  .. 

hyperbolic  orbit.  We  thus  get  the  curious  theorem  that  the  kinetic: 
energy  of  the  particle,  at  distance  r  from  the  same  centre  of  force, 
in  a  hyperbolic  orbit,  of  semi-transverse  axis  a,  exceeds,  and  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  of  major  semi-axis  a,  falls  short  of  the  exhaustion  m^/r 
of  potential  energy  from  infinity  to  the  distance  r  (see  §  122),  by 
the  time-average  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  elliptic  motion.  We 
infer  that  the  ultimate  constant  velocity  in  the  hyperbolic  orbit  ut 
a  very  great  distance  from  the  centre  of  force  —  that  is  along  the 
asymptote  —  is  the  square  root,  */ju,/a,  of  twice  the  time-average  of  the 
kinetic  energy  in  the  elliptic  orbit.  Further,  since  the  time  along  the 
asymptote  at  the  constant  speed  V/x/a  is  infinite,  the  mean  kinetic 
energy  in  the  hyperbola  is  m/;,/2a,  the  same  as  that  in  the  ellipse. 
This  can  be  seen  to  be  the  case  by  a  consideration  of  areas  in  tho 
hyperbola. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  for  one  revolution  M>c?s=W|u,/a  b  I  ditfp, 
so  that  Cds  _^  a 

«  --  —  A7T  V- 

J  p  b 

Ex.  16.  To  find  the  angular  speed  of  a  planet  about  the  "  empty  " 
focus. 

If  r,  r  be  the  lengths  of  the  radii  from  the  centre  of  force  and 
the  empty  focus  to  any  position  of  the  particle,  and  0,  6'  be  the 
corresponding  angular  speeds,  then  rQ  =  r'B'.  For  if  $  denote,  as 
before,  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  either  radius-vector,  \ve  have 
sin  c()=r  dO/ds=?''dd'/ds,  and  therefore  the  relation  stated.  Hence 
0'  =  ?'0/r'  =  A/7T',  since  9=k/r*.  Now,  by  the  properties  of  the  ellipse, 
r  =  a-ex,  r'=a  +  ex,  if  x  be  the  distance,  parallel  to  the  axis,  of  ]' 
from  the  centre.  Thus  we  get 


7, 

" 


-ri  <vA  \ 

lt-        ,        /I  *  \ 

-r.  +  ei—  f  +  ...   . 
aa        a4         / 


Thus  if  powers  of  e  above  the  first  can  be  neglected,  6'  may  be  taken 
as  constant.     [See  Exercise  4,  p.  301,  below.] 

Ex.  17.    To  integrate  the  equation  of  central  orbits  for  the  case  of  a 
central  force  ju(a  +  6cos 

The  equation  is 
which  may  be  written 


A  particular  integral  is  easily  found  by  substitution  to  be 


differential   equation   when  6=0)   is   the   complete   integral.     Thus 
we  get 

u  =  A  cos  6  +  B  sin  0  +  ^  (3a  -  6  cos  2  0). 

By  putting  .?;  =  ?'  cos  $,  ?/=rsin$  (»•  =  !/«),  we  can  show  that  this  is 
an  algebraic  curve  of  the  fourth  degree,  unless  6  =  0,  when  it  reduces 
to  a  conic. 

Let  it  be  given  that  at  the  point  where  u  =  c,  9  =  0,  the  velocity  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  radius  -vector,  that  is,  that  the  value  of  dii/dO  is 
there  zero.  Then  we  get 

or     A  =3/*2c-*3a 


and  by  differentiation  and   the   condition  dii/dd  =  0,   we  find  B  =  0. 
The  equation  is  then 


and  the  orbit  is  completely  determined. 

Ex.  18.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  the  orbits  that  can 
be  drawn  for  a  given  centre  of  force  0  and  given  speed  Tof  projection 
from  a  fixed  point  P. 

Let  R  be  the  distance  OP,  and  suppose  for  the  present  that  the 
orbits  are  ellipses.  The  value  of  a  is  found  from  the  equation 
^V"  =  /ji(ljR  —  l/^a),  and  is  //,/£/(  2/,<,  —  VZR).  The  second  focus  lies  on 
the!  circle  described  from  P  (see  Fig.  51),  with  radius  —  2«- R.  If  the 
origin  of  coordinates  be  taken  at  (),  and  oc,  /3  be  the  coordinates  of 
the  point  of  projection,  the  equation  of  the  circle  is 
(x  -  a)2  +  ( ?/  -  /3)2  =  (2a  -  /i)2. 

The  coordinates  of  the  centime  of  the  orbit  are  £=4.r,  ?;  =  A//,  and 
theroforo  the  equation  just  written  can  be  put  in  the  form 

£-- 

*     2 

which  shows  that  the  point  £,  ?/  lies  on  a  circle  with  centre  at  the 
point  a/2,  /J/2,  that  is  the  middle  point  M  of  OP  [Fig.  50].  The 
radius  is  a  —  R/Q,  that  is  iP(7,  if  (/  be  a  second  focus. 

We  have  ae  =  -JOO',  so  that 

(fie?  =  £2  -f-  ij2  =  (a  —  R/2y*  —  |  (a.2  +  /3")  +  £<x  +  ?//?  =  <7.2  —  aR  4-  £«.  +  ?//?. 

Thus  e'<i  =  1  -  -  +  ^-^-llft, 

a          a'2 

which  gives  e2  as  depending  on  £,  ?y. 

The  modification  of  this  process  for  hyperbolic  orbits  may  be 
written  out  by  the  student. 

[The  present  discussion  affords  another  proof  of  the  expression  for 
e'2  given  in  Ex.  12.  Taking  the  axis  of  £  along  OP,  we  make  /8  =  0,  and 
the  equation  of  the  locus  of  centres  found  above  may  be  written 


since  now  a=/t.     _t>ut  i<ig.  ou  snows 

£  =  Ui  +  (a  -  \K)  cos  20  =  72  sin2  (jfc  +  a  cos  2<£. 
Hence  ^2+?;2  =  a2-a^(l-cos2c/>)  +  /^sin20 

=  a2  —  2a/i  sin2  c/j  +  /i!2  sin2  <$>. 
But  £2  +  7/2=a2e2,  and  l/a=(2//,-  V-R)/  ij.fi,  and  so  \ve  get 

2_1        9 

~ 


as  before.     It  will  be  noticed  that,  when  R  =  a,  this  gives  3e/c)jU,  =  0, 
and  also  9e/9/£  =  0  (for  then  r2«  =//,).] 


132.    Acceleration  in  terms  of  Tangential  and  Eadial  Porces. 

Returning  now  fco  equations  (4)  and  (7)  of  §  121,  we  have 

dv      li  dh     Jiz  dp      „     ^dr  /-.  ^ 

n  j  _  —  _    _    _^.  _      -*    —  ,x  __  /y  _  _  ...............  \-»-/ 

U      7         -          tj          7        ^^          o  7         -  fO  -L          7  \         ' 

as     p2  as     p3  cte  as 

Hence  we  obtain  by  integration, 


(2) 


where  r0,  SQ>  r,  s  are  corresponding  values  of  r  and  of 
distance  travelled  along  the  path  from  some  chosen  point. 
If  F  is  some  f unction /(r)  of  r, 

'(r}dr (3) 


Thus,  if  S=0,  v  is  a  function  of  r,  and  is  the  same  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre  of  force.  It  follows  therefore 
that  when  $=0,  dit/d6  is  the  same  at  the  same  distance, 
that  is  the  radius-vector  makes  the  same  angle  with  the 


tangent.     For 


and,  since  h  is  constant  and  v  has  the  same  value  for  the 
same  value  of  u,  du/dO  must  also  return  to  the  same  value 
when  u  does. 

Again,  by  (4),  §  121,  VZ/P  =  FMH  r/>,  that  is 

|  chord  of  curvature  at  position  of  particle.  ...(4) 


me  speea  v  at  any  position  or  tne  particle  in  tne  ormt  is 
thus  equal  to  the  speed  which  the  particle  would  acquire  if 
it  traversed  from  rest,  under  constant  acceleration  F,  a 
distance  equal  to  -]  of  the  length  of  the  chord  of  curvature. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  theorem  holds  whether  a 
tangential  force  S  acts  or  not:  the  radius  of  curvature 
p,  for  a  given  speed  v,  however,  is  affected  by  such  a  force. 
Since,  when  8  =  0,  the  speed  is  the  same  at  the  same 
distance,  and  also  the  angle  which  the  tangent  makes  with 
the  radius-vector,  the  chord  of  curvature  and  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  orbit  are  the  same  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force. 

133.  Hodograph.  of  Particle  describing  Orbit.  The  relation 
v  =  li.jp  shows  that  any  polar  reciprocal  of  the  path,  turned 
through  90°,  represents  the  hodograph  of  the  particle's 
motion,  whatever  the  orbit  may  be.  When  the  path  is  a 
conic  section  with  the  centre  of  force  at  a  focus,  the  circle 
described  on  the  axis  of  length  2a  as  diameter  may  be 
taken  as  the  hodograph,  pro- 
vided the  hodographic  origin 
be  taken  at  the  "empty" 
focus,  and  the  direction  of 
motion  be  taken  turned  back 
through  90°.  For  let  0,  0' 
be  the  foci,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  centre  of  force, 
and  a  tangent  be  drawn  to 
the  path  at  any  position  P. 
If  the  tangent  meet  the  circle 
referred  to  in  M,  M',  as  shown 
in  Fig.  55,  the  lines  OM,  O'M' 
are,  by  a  property  of  the 
ellipse,  perpendiculars  to  the 
tangent,  and  if  p,  p  be  their  lengths,  the  product  pp'  is 
equal  to  b2,  where  6  is  the  length  of  the  minor  semi-axis 
GB,  a-A  — es,  for  the  ellipse,  and  the  length  of  the  conjugate 
semi-axis,  <We2  —  1,  for  the  hyperbola.  Thus  we  have 

h         '     l     '       M       p'  (1) 


FIG.  55. 


tor  the  ellipse,  and 


for  the  hyperbola.     Thus  0'  is  the  hodographic  origin,  and 
the  velocity  is  represented  on  the  scale  indicated  in  (2)  by 

the  line  M'O',  which  is 
the  direction  of  motion 
turned  forward  90°. 

A  circle  of  radius 
2tt.  described  from  the 
focus  0  as  centre  serves 
-still  more  conveniently 
as  hodograph.  For  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the 
perpendicular  O'M'  from 
0'  (Fig.  56)  be  continued 
to  meet  the  circle  in 
Q,  then  0'P  =  PQ,  and 
.0'Q  =  2p'.  Thus,  since 
v  oc  p',  we  may  take  O'Q 
as  representing  the 
velocity  at  P  along 
back  through  90°.  The 
which  we  shall  use  in 


FIG.  5li. 


the  path   turned 
O'S.     Fig.    56, 


is 


the  tangent  to 

true   direction 

what  follows,  represents  the  path  and  the  hodograph  thus 

constructed. 

134.  Velocity  resoluble  into  Two  Components  of  Constant 
Amounts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  velocity  represented 
by  O'Q  can  be  resolved  into  two  components  O'O  and  OQ. 
Of  these  O'O  is  fixed  both  in  amount  and  in  direction,  the 
other,  OQ,  is  fixed  in  amount  but  changes  in  direction 
with  OP,  The  lines  O'R,  RS,  perpendicular  to  OQ  and 
O'O  respectively,  represent  the  true  directions  of  these 
components.  We  can  find  their  magnitudes  very  simply 
from  the  consideration  that  their  sum  must  be  the  speed 
with  which  the  particle  moves  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  it  to  the  centre  of  force,  when  the  length  of  that 
line  has  its  least  value.  For  the  ellipse  the  least  length  of 
the  line  is  a(l—  e),  and  the  speed  is  therefore  hfa(l  —  e). 


ims  is  made  up  01  two  components  proportional  to  tne 
lengths  of  00'  and  OQ,  that  is  to  2ae  and  2a.  Thus  the 
components  are  eh/a(l  —  ez)  =  e>J/u./a(l  —  e?)  =  e\//ma/b,  and 
the  same  divided  by  e.  For  the  component's  in  the  case  of 
the  hyperbola  we  have  in  the  same  way, 


eh/  a  (e2  —  1  ) 

and  the  same  divided  by  e. 

In  the  latter  case,  since  e>l,  the  constant  speed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  is  greater  than  the  component  at 
right  angles  to  the  radius-vector,  and  we  see  from  another 
point  of  view  why  the  orbit  is  closed  when  e<l  and  is 
infinite  when  e>l. 

As  an  example  of  motion  with  such  components  as  exist 
for  the  particle  moving  round  a  centre  of  force,  we  may 
take  a  steamer  rounding  a  buoy  moored  in  a  tidal  stream 
which  flows  past  the  buoy  with  constant  speed.  If  the 
steamer  have,  besides  the  motion  of  the  water,  always  a 
constant  speed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  buoy, 
it  will  describe  a  conic  section  relatively  to  the  land,  with  the 
buoy  in  a  focus,  just  as  if  it  were  a  satellite  moving  round 
a  stationary  primary  which  attracts  with  a  force  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  the  speed  of 
the  stream  be  greater  than  that  of  the  steamer,  the  path 
will  be  a  hyperbola,  and  in  the  contrary  case  an  ellipse. 
If  the  two  speeds  are  the  same,  the  orbit  is  a  parabola. 

135.  Deduction  of  Law  of  Force  from  Form  of  Orbit  and 
Uniform  Description  of  Area.  If  we  assume  that  the  orbit 
is  an  ellipse  with  the  centre  of  force  in  a  focus  0,  and 
that  the  radius-vector  to  the  particle  describes  equal  areas 
on  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in  equal  times,  we  can  prove  that 
the  particle  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  focus.  For  join  the 
centre  0  of  the  circle  to  Q,  then,  as  the  particle  moves  in 
time  dt  along  the  path  from  P  to  an  adjacent  point  P', 
Q  moves  along  the  circle  to  an  adjacent  point  Q'.  The 
lines  O'Q,  O'Q'  (Fig.  56)  represent  on  a  certain  scale  the 
velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  dt. 
Thus  QQf  represents  on  the  same  scale  the  change  of 


velocity  which  the  particle  lias  sustained  in  the  interval. 
But  QQ'  =  2a0cfaand  Ji  =  rzO,so  that  QQr  =  2ahdt/r*.  The 
acceleration  is  therefore,  on  the  scale  of  the  diagram,  2tt7t/r2, 
and,  since  the  hodograph,  with  the  lines  of  construe tion,  is 
turned  back  through  90°,  is  directed  towards  0.  Its 
absolute  value  is  obtained  by  multiplying  2a/t/r2  by  the 
factor  «J]u/a(l  —  e2)/2ct  for  the  ellipse,  and  is  therefore  yU/r'2. 

In  the  same  way  the  hyperbolic  orbit  might  be  dealt 
with  and  the  same  result  obtained. 

136.  Kepler's  Laws.  Verification.  The  manner  in  which 
the  planets  move  about  the  sun  was  inferred  by  Kepler 
from  a  large  number  of  observations,  especially  those  made 
of  the  planet  Mars  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who  preceded  him 
as  astronomer  at  Prague.  The  results  are  contained  in 
his  Astronomia  Nova,  which  appeared  in  1629,  and  though 
the  ideas  on  dynamics  set  forth  in  it  are  in  grea,t  part 
erroneous,  this  work  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  physical 
theory  of  gravitation  which  accounts  for  the  motions  of  the 
planets  by  a  consistent  dynamical  theory.  As  Newton, 
showed,  the  planets  move  in  obedience  to  mutual  forces 
between  the  different  bodies  along  the  lines  joining  them, 
and  tending  to  bring  them  together,  a  tendency  prevented 
by  the  relative  motions  from  having  the  apparently  direct 
and  simple  effect  which  the  ordinary  undynamical  intelli- 
gence expects. 

Kepler  in  vain  endeavoured  to  fit  the  observations  of 
positions  and  times  into  the  hypothesis  that  each  planet 
moved  in  a  circle  with  uniform  angular  speed  about  an 
eccentric  point,  midway  between  which  and  the  sun  the 
centre  of  the  circle  was  supposed  to  lie  [see  Ex.  16,  §  131]. 
Observing  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  next  paragraph,  he  noticed  that  at  the  points  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun,  the  earth  had. 
speeds  inversely  as  these  distances,  and  (of  course  witli 
deviation  from  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  angular  speed 
about  the  eccentric  point)  concluded  that  the  speed  of 
the  earth  in  the  imagined  circular  orbit  was  at  every  point 
inversely  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  He 
noticed,  moreover,  that  at  the  greatest  and  least  distances 


for  the  whole  motion.  This  conclusion,  however,  he  found 
to  be  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a 
circular  orbit  when  applied  to  the  planet  Mars;  and  so 
finally  he  abandoned  that  hypothesis  in  favour  of  the  true 
notion  of  an  elliptic  orbit  with  the  sun  in  a  focus.  He  thus 
formulated  the  two  laws  of  the  planetary  motions : 

I.  The  radius- vector  from  tlie  nun  to  eacft,  planet  sweeps 
over  equal  areas  on  the  plane,  of  the  orbit  in  equal  times. 

II.  Planets  move  round  the  sun  in  ellipses  which  have  a 
common  focus  at  which  tlie  sun  is  situated. 

The  observations  of  Kepler  on  the  motion  of  the  earth 
can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the 
tabulated  values  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  from  day 
to  day  throughout  the  year,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  to  compare  these  with  the 
longitudes  of  the  earth's  position  at  different  times.  The 
longitude  from  the  perihelion  position  (the  position  nearest 
the  sun)  is  the  angle  for  a  planet  moving  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  denoted  by  9  —  a  in  equation  (5)  of  §126. 
Now  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  the  angle  which  the 
sun's  diameter  subtends  at  the  earth,  and  in  radians  is  d/r, 
where  d  is  the  actual  diameter  and  r  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun.  This  apparent  diameter  is  measured  in 
various  ways,  e.g.  by  observing  the  time  taken  by  the  sun's 
disk  to  pass  over  the  cross-wires  of  a  telescope ;  while  the 
advance  of  the  earth  in  longitude  is  obtained  for  successive 
equal  intervals  of  time  by  observing  with  an  equatorial 
telescope  the  corresponding  changes  of  the  sun's  Right 
Ascension  (that  is  of  the  angle  between  a  meridian 
containing  the  sun's  centre  and  a  certain  zero  meridian — 
that  of  the  "first  point  of  Aries").  The  advance  in  Right 
Ascension  (say  in  an  hour)  is  not  exactly  the  same  as 
the  advance  in  longitude,  but  enables  the  latter  to  be 
calculated,  and  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
sun's  apparent  diameter,  as  anyone  may  verify  by  means  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac. 


Taking  the  tabulated  values,  which,  of  course,  are  derived 
from  and  checked  by  observations,  we  find  d/r  varying 
with  the  longitude  from  perihelion  according  to  the  equation 

ecos(0-oc)},  ...................  (1) 


where  D  is  a  mean  value  of  the  apparent  diameter  for  the 
different  positions,  that  is  we  have,  if  I  be  a  constant, 

I  /9\ 

n  »  -    ______  .  __________  j    ........  ..............  \~*  ) 

l  +  ecos(0  —  «.) 

which,  if  e<1,  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  (see  §  126). 

The  value  of  e  can  be  calculated  with  great  ease.  Take 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  when  the  earth  is  at 
perihelion,  that  is  about  Dec.  21,  and  again  at  Midsummer, 
June  21,  when  the  earth  is  at  aphelion  —  these  are  the 
greatest  and  least  values.  Call  them  Dl  and  D2.  Then  we 
have  by  (1),  D^D(l  +  e),  D8  =  D(l-e),  and  so 


which  we  find  to  be  8/481  =  1/00,  nearly.  Thus  the 
orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  that  is  an  ellipse 
differing  perceptibly  but  not  greatly  from  a  circle.  Taking 
the  sun's  mean  distance  as  92,600,000  miles,  this  eccentricity 
gives  as  the  distance  of  the  focus  at  which  the  sun  is 
situated  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  about  1,540,000  miles, 
which  is  rather  less  than  1\S  times  the  sun's  diameter. 

We  see  then  how  the  law  of  the  elliptic  orbit  is  established 
for  the  earth  at  least;  that  of  the  equable  description  of 
areas  is  proved  by  the  fact,  referred  to  above,  that  the 
daily  or  hourly  advance  in  longitude  varies  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  that  is,  by  what 
precedes,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  radius- 
vector.  Thus  it  is  verified  that  r26  is  constant  and  r20  is 
twice  the  rate  of  description  of  areas,  as  has  been  shown 
in  §  25  above. 

By  the  mean  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  is  meant 
the  length  of  the  major  semi-axis.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  period  of  a  particle  about  a  centre  of  fnrr.P  nf 


Constant  JUL,  is  2?r\/a3//z.  Hence,  if  /u.  is  the  same  for 
tliflbrent  particles  revolving  about  centres  of  force  at 
»1  ill-brent  distances  av  «2,  ct3,  ...,  and  T1,  T2,  T3,...  be  the 
periods  of  revolution, 

m%        rnz        mz 


a 


... 
(4) 


find  conversely.  By  comparing  the  mean  distances  of  the 
iliflorent  planets  from  the  sun,  measured  in  terms  of  the 
«»urth's  distance,  with  their  periods,  Kepler  found  that  this 
rt-lation  of  periodic  times  to  mean  distances  held  good,  and 
ltt».  enunciated  a  third  law  of  the  planetary  motions : 

III.  Tlie  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
j>t<i,nets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
f  I,  Stances  from  the  sun. 

Kepler's  third  law,  dynamically  interpreted,  thus  shows 
rli.-it  /z  is  the  same  for  the  forces  between  the  sun  and  the 
<  \  i  IFerent  planets  of  the  solar  system.  The  law,  however, 
ii-H  we  shall  see  presently,  requires  a  correction  which  could 
only  be  foreseen  arid  applied  when  the  dynamical  theory 
lm<l  been  worked  out,  and  the  agreement  of  which  with 
observation  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
1*1 10  theory. 

137.   Newton's  Dynamical  Deductions  from  Kepler's  Laws. 

Krom  these  laws,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  merely  state  the 
observational  facts  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  Newton 
made  certain  dynamical  deductions  [Prificipia,  Lib.  I. 
Props.  II.  XL  XV.]. 

(1)  From  the  law  of  areas  :  that  the  force,  if  any,  between 
11 10  sun  and  a  planet  is  along  the  line  joining  the  planet 
with  the  sun. 

For  the  product,  mr^O,  of  the  double  rate  rz9,  of  descrip- 
tion of  areas  by  the  mass  m  of  the  planet,  is  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  planet  about  the  centre,  and  this  cannot 
remain  constant  under  the  action  of  force  on  the  planet  in 
{•-lie  plane  of  the  orbit  unless  the  force  have  no  moment 
c -hanging  nir^Q,  that  is,  the  force  must  be  in  a  line  through 
sun's  centre.  A  comt>onent  of  force  r>erDendicular  to 


§  125,  Ex.  1,  and  again  in  a  simple  form  in  §  135. 

(3)  From  Kepler's  third  law :  that  the  forces  towards 
the  sun  on  the  different  planets  at  any  given  instant  of 
time  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of.  the  planets  at  the  instant. 

This  deduction  was  proved  above,  when  it  was  shown 
that  if  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances,  //.,  the  so-called  "force  of 
the  centre  "  is  the  same  for  all  the  bodies. 

The  correction  of  this  law,  referred  to  above,  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  acceleration  of  the  sun  towards  the 
planet,  which  is  sensible  when  the  mass  of  the  planet  is 
comparable  with  the  mass  of  the  sun.  For  if  P  and  S  be 
the  masses  of  the  planet  and  sun,  we  have,  since  the  force 
F  on  the  planet  towards  the  sun  is  equal  to  the  force  on 
the  sun  towards  the  planet, 

acceleration  of  sun  towards  planet  _  F/S  _P 
acceleration  of  planet  towards  sun  ~~  F/P  ~  S ' 

so  that  if  P  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  M  the  sun 
may  be  taken  as  being  at  rest.  In  the  cases  of  the  large 
planets,  such  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  masses  are  so  great 
that  they  must  be  taken  into  account.  We  shall  now  show 
how  this  may  be  done. 

138.  Effect  of  Mass  of  Planet.  Since  the  observed  motion 
of  a  planet  is  taken  with  reference  to  the  sun's  centre, 
regarded  as  at  rest,  the  foregoing  theory  must  be  corrected 
by  substituting  for  the  actual  acceleration,  /x/r2,  of  the  planet 
the  acceleration  with  reference  to  that  point.  We  have 
seen  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is  at  rest,  the 
accelerations  of  the  planets  along  the  lines  joining  them  to 
the  sun  would  be  the  same  at  the  same  distance :  let  us  suppose 
this  &>  be  true  in  the  actual  case  and  compare  the  result 


--  .. 

proportional  to  their  masses.  Hence  we  take  7c$/r2,  where 
/;  is  a  constant  and  S  the  mass  of  the  sun,  as  the  force  per 
unit  mass  on  each  planet,  or  its  real  acceleration,  so  that 
fj.  =  kS.  The  whole  force  on  a  planet  of  mass  P  is  kSP/r2 
at  distance  r,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  opposite  force 
on  the  sun.  The  acceleration  of  the  sun  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  therefore  kP/'r2.  These  two  oppositely  directed 
accelerations  may  be  taken  as  relative  to  the  centroid  of 
sun  and  planet,  the  position  of  which  cannot  be  affected  by 
their  mutual  action. 

To  enable  the  theory  set  forth  above  to  give  the  motion 
of  a  planet  relatively  to  the  sun,  we  must  apply  to  both 
planet  and  sun  an  acceleration  kP/rz  in  the  direction  from 
planet  to  sun.  This  does  not  alter  the  relative  motion,  but 
cancels  the  planetward  acceleration  of  the  sun  and  gives 
7c($-|-P)/r2  for  the  sunward  acceleration  of  the  planet. 
Hence,  in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  theory,  we  take 
ju,  for  a  planet  of  mass  P,  equal  to  7c($+P).  Thus  we 
have  different  values  of  /j.  for  the  different  planets  in  the 
iield  of  solar  attraction.  The  differences,  however,  are  but 
slight,  since  S  is  great  in  comparison  with  every  P : 
for  example,  S/P  =  332000  for  the  earth  and  =1047  for 
Jupiter. 

If  the  student  does  not  perceive  why  the  process  here 
described  is  followed,  the  following  discussion  may  serve 
to  explain  it.  The  position  of  the  centroid  C  of  the  two 
bodies  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  action,  and  is  con- 
venient, therefore,  as  a  point  of  reference  from  which  to 
measure  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  planet.  We  denote 
these  distances  by  rl}  rz,  and  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun  is  r1  +  rz  =  r,  say.  The  two  bodies  remain  in 
line  with  their  centroid,  and  so  the  lines  joining  their 
centres  to  C,  remaining  as  they  do  parts  of  one  straight 
line,  are  turning  with  the  same  angular  speed  0  in  the  same 
direction'  at  each  instant.  Tims,  since  the  forces  per  unit 
mass  on  the  sun  and  planet  are  respectively  kPfrz,  kS[rz, 
we  have  p  « 


we  geu, 

*  £j  -4—  J^  / O\ 

Art (T»/Q2  />»    ,, (.Z) 

/    ^^  /  \J     — "  /I/  y         J  \      / 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  time-rate  of  variation 
of  momentum  along  r  for  either  body. 

Again,  for  the  angular  momentum  (per  unit  mass)  of  the 
planet  about  the  centroid,  we  have 

rlO  =  hz,  (3) 

or,  since  r2  =  $?-/($ + P), 

'S+P^* 


These  lead,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  to  the  differ- 
ential equation 

]*S+P  (5} 

l"~~>  .......................  (  } 


where  Jc(S+P)  takes  tlie  place  of  /a. 

For  the  period  of  revolution  §128  above  gives  with  this 
value  of  /*  the  equation 


where  a  is  the  mean  distance.     For  another  planet  of  mass 
P'  and  mean  distance  a',  the  period  T"  is  given  by 


if  k  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.     Tims  we  obtain 


'*  S+~J> 


139.  Correction  of  Kepler's  Third  Law  by  Theory  of  Gravita- 
tion. Now  Kepler's  third  law  asserted,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  T2/T'z  =  a*/a'3.  Equation  (6)  shows  that,  according  to 
the  theory  just  explained,  this  statement  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  following  table,  taken  mainly  from  Maxwell's 
Matter  and  Motion,  shows  that  observation  confirms  equa- 
tion (7).  The  values  of  a  are  the  mean  distances  of  the 


unity;  in  the  same  way  the  periods  T  are  taken.  It  will 
be  seen  that  for  the  planets  of  smaller  mass  than  that  of 
the  earth,  a?—Tz  is  very  small  and  negative,  while  for  the 
much  larger  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
it  is  positive.  In  proportion  to  a3  or  to  Tz  this  difference  is 
greatest  for  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  greatest  mass. 

We  have  here  referred  to  the  sun  and  a  planet  as  the 
two  bodies,  but  of  course  the  same  theory  is  applicable  to 
any  primary  and  a  satellite  of  that  primary. 
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The  third  law  of  Kepler  is  thus  corrected  by  the  gravita- 
tional theory  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sun. 
This  is  an  important  result  of  the  theory  of  The  Motion  of 
Two  Bodies,  as  it  is  called ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
both  the  sun  and  the  planet  considered  are  acted  on  by  all 
the  other  planets,  to  say  nothing  of  more  distant  bodies. 
While  the  problem  of  two  bodies  is  thus  comparatively 
simple,  the  solution  of  that  of  three  bodies  has  so  far  only 
been  obtained  by  successive  approximations,  and  the  same 
method  has  enabled  the  various  perturbations  due  to  the 
other  planets  to  be  evaluated  in  each  case  of  motion,  and 
tables  of  the  approximate  positions  of  all  the  planets  for 
future  time  to  be  constructed. 
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140.  Weighing  the  Planets.  The  determination  of  the  mass 
of  a  planet  can  be  effected  by  this  theory  if  the  planet  has 
a  satellite  the  period  and  distance  of  which  are  known. 
Let  the  mass  of  the  satellite  be  m,  the  period  2\,  and  the 
semi-axis  major  of  its  orbit  ar  Assuming  what  observation 
shows  to  be  the  case,  that  the  same  constant  k  applies  to 
the  attraction  between  a  planet  and  its  satellite  as  to  the 
solar  attraction,  we  get  

0) 


On  the  other  hand,  for  the  period  of  the  planet,  we  have 


Therefore  |=  >  ..............................  <"> 

Tz 

and  if  m  be  neglected, 


Ex.  1.  Take  the  case  of  the  earth  and  the  moon.  We  have 
yj  7'=  1/13-369,  and  the  mean  values  of  the  angles  subtended  by  the 
earth's  radius  at  the  sun's  centre  and  moon's  centre  are  8'8"  and 
57'  2"  respectively,  so  that  a?/a3=(57gfo)3  X  603/8'83  approximately.  Thus 
we  get,  neglecting  m, 

57X60' 

~      1— 


.  _ 

P  ~  13-369*         8-83 

The  accepted  value  of  this  ratio  is  slightly  greater,  332000. 

Ex.  2.  A  satellite  of  Saturn  makes  one  revolution  about  the 
primary  in  16  days  (true  period  15  d.  22  h.  41m.  23'2s.),  while  the 
Saturnian  year  is  (see  Table,  §  139)  10760  days  nearly.  The  radius 
of  the  orbit  of  the  satellite  subtends  at  the  sun  an  angle  of  1764- 
seconds,  so  that  the  ratio  a^a  of  the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the 
primary  to  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  sun  is  176-25/206265. 
Thus  we  obtain  #  _  /  16  y  2062653  _ 

~  -'     ^— 


\10760y    176-25' 
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of  Kepler's  third  law  with  its  Newtonian  correction.  The 
ohserved  distances  of  the  moons  enable  their  accelerations 
to  be  calculated,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  confirms  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  same  constant  k  which  enters 
into  the  value  of  all  the  attractions  between  different 
planets.  This  constant,  commonly  called  the  constant  of 
gravitation,  is  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  units 
of  mass,  say  two  grammes  of  matter,  concentrated  at  two 
points  at  unit  distance,  say  a  centimetre,  apart.  An 
experimental  comparison  of  the  gravity  pull  on  a  body 
at  the  earth's  surface,  with  the  pull  between  that  body  and 
a  sphere  of  lead,*  has  enabled  the  earth's  mass  to  be  deter- 
mined and  the  value  of  k  to  be  calculated.  For  the  units 
just  specified  it  is  about  6'7  x  10  ~8  dynes. 

If  we  alter  the  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  to,  say 
L  cms.,  M  grammes,  T  seconds,  the  value  of  this  constant 
will  be  altered  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  L3M~1T-*.  For  the 
force  F,  between  two  masses  m,  m\  at  distance  r  apart,  is 
kmvi /')',  so  that  k  —  Fr2/mm' ;  and  so  the  multiplier  would 
be  as  stated.  If  we  take  L=l,  M=l,  and  T2=10s/6'7, 
k  will  become  1.  Thus  the  new  unit  of  time  would  be 
lO'V-s/G'T  =  3862,  in  seconds,  262  seconds  more  than  an  hour. 
This  has  been  called  by  M.  Lippmann  "  1'heure  naturelle  " 
(C.R.  1899),  but  it  would  hardly  be  a  convenient  interval 
of  time  to  adopt  in  practice. 

141.  Newton's  Theory  of  Universal  Gravitation.  It  occurred 
to  Newton  to  compare  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  in  its 
orbit  relative  to  the  earth  with  the  acceleration  of  a  body 
falling  at  the  earth's  surface.  The  former  can  be  calculated 
if  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  known,  for  the 
orbit  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  average  period  of  revolution 
lias  been  very  exactly  determined.  In  Newton's  time,  the 
ratio  of  the  moon's  mean  distance  to  the  earth's  radius  was 
fairly  accurately  known ;  the  radius  of  the  earth,  however, 
had  been  very  inaccurately  estimated,  and  the  moon's 
distance  deduced  from  it  was  in  error,  of  course,  to  the 
*  See  Gray's  Treatise,  on  Physic.*,  Chap.  XIII. 


.same  exuenu.     JLIIUS  ms 
the  moon  towards  the  earth  was  in  error,  and  when  multi- 
plied by  the  proper  ratio  failed  to  give  as  the  corresponding 
acceleration  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  value  sufficiently 
nearly  equal  to  the  observed  acceleration  of  a  falling  body. 
The  comparison  was  effected  on  the  assumption  that  the 
force  towards  the  earth  on  a  particle  at  or  near  the  surface 
was  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  matter  of  the 
earth  had  been  collected  at  the  earth's  centre.     Newton 
laid   the   calculation   aside   until,  in   1682,  he   learned   at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  that  a  new  measurement  of 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  had  been  carried  out  by  M.  Picard 
in   France,   which  increased   the   former   estimate  of   the 
earth's  radius  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6.     Resuming  the  calcula- 
tion,   he    now    found    very    fair    agreement  between    the 
calculated   and   observed  values  of   the  acceleration   of   a 
falling  body.     He  found,  in  fact,  that  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon  towards  the  earth  was  to  the  acceleration  of  a 
falling  body  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  moon's  distance  and 
the  earth's  radius.     It  was  not,  however,  until  three  years 
later  that  he  published  his  conclusion  that  it  was  the  same 
gravitation  that  kept  the  moon  in  its  orbit  and  caused  the 
fall  of  a  stone  at  the  earth's  surface.     In  the  interval  he 
had    overcome   the   difficulty  of   obtaining   a   satisfactory 
proof  of  the  assumption  above  referred  to,  on  the  basis 
of   the   theory  of   universal  gravitation  to  which   his  in- 
vestigations had  led  him.     According  to  this  theory  there 
existed  a  force  between  every  pair  of  particles  of  matter, 
urging  each  toward  the   other,  which   was   directly   pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  particles  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them ;  that,  in  fact,  if  m,  m'  be  the  masses  of  two  particles 
(that  is  portions  of  matter  of  dimensions  >so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  distance  between  any  point  in  one  and 
any  point  in  the  other  that  they  might  be  regarded  as 
concentrated  at  points)  and  r  the  distance  just  referred  to, 
the  mutual  force  F  between  them  was  given  by  the  equation 


wnere  if,  is  a  constant — tne  "const/ant  01  gravitation  already 
referred  to — which  is  the  same  for  every  pair  of  particles. 
Now,  on  this  principle,  Newton  at  length  succeeded  in 
proving  that  the  whole  force  exerted  on  a  particle  of 
matter  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  sphere  of  matter, 
either  uniform  in  density  or  made  up  of  concentric  shells 
which  were  each  of  uniform  density,  but  differed  in  density 
from  one  another,  was  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were 
collected  at  the  common  centre.  The  agreement  of  the  two 
earthward  accelerations — that  of  the  moon  and  a  stone  at 
the  earth's  surface — was  .strong  presumptive  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Newton's  theory,  and  later  investigations,  in  which 
the  theory  has  been  applied  in  an  immense  number  of  ways, 
with  in  all  cases  results  which  agree  with  observation,  have 
confirmed  it  in  the  most  complete  and  triumphant  manner. 

That  the  force  between  two  particles  is  referred  to  as  an 
attraction  is  sometimes  made  a  ground  of  criticism  of 
this  theory :  for  it  may  be,  it  is  urged,  that  each  body  is 
pushed  toward  the  other.  It  is  true  that  this  might  be  a 
perfectly  correct  way  of  describing  what  takes  place,  but 
when  we  say  that  two  bodies  A  and  B  mutually  attract 
one  another  we  mean  no  more  than  that  A  is  urged  toward 
B  and  B  is  urged  towards  A,  with  equal  forces,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  field. 
The  cause  of  gravitational  action  is  in  no  way  prejudged 
by  this  mode  of  referring  to  the  phenomenon. 

The  comparison  made  by  Newton  may  be  restated  as 
follows,  taking  the  earth  as  a  sphere  and  neglecting  its 
rotation.  If  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  be 
383000  kilometres,  and  its  time  of  revolution  be  27'32 
mean  solar  days,  its  acceleration  towards  the  earth  is,  in 
cm./sec.2  units, 


,27-32  x  8 

The  acceleration  of  a  falling  body  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  taken  as  a  sphere  of  radius  6365  kilometres,  ought 
therefore  to  be,  in  the  same  units, 


moon  in  its  orbit  and  causes  a  stone  to  tall  to  the  earth. 

Now  we  have         /q.QQooox2 

(  030g  )  X '271  =  982-4, 

which  is  nearly  the  (uncorrected)  value  in  cm./sec.2  unite  of 
tlie  acceleration  of  a  body  falling  freely  under  gravity  at 
the  earth's  surface.  Laplace  (Mecanique  Celexte,  Iru  Parti o, 
Lib.  II.)  calculates  from  accelerations  estimated  from  the 
distances  the  value  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax,  and 
compares  the  calculated  value  with  the  observed  value. 

142.   Does  Newtonian  Gravitation  extend  to  the  Fixed  Stars  ? 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  gravitational 
attraction  to  the  fixed  stars  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled 
by  means  of  observation  alone.  For  though  it  is  seen  that 
the  components  of  a  binary  star  revolve  round  one  another, 
so  that  it  is  clear  that  each  component  is  acted  on  by  a 
force  toward  the  other,  observation  cannot  decide  what  the 
position  of  the  primary  of  such  a  pair  is  with  respect  to 
the  relative  orbit  described  about  it  by  the  secondary.  For 
the  apparent  orbit  is  only  seen  projected  on  a  tangent  plane 
to  the  celestial  sphere  at  the  point,  and  it  is  the  projected 
position  of  the  primary  that  is  observed,  not  the  real 
position.  Now  the  orbits  as  seen  are  always  ellipses,  and 
the  real  paths  are  no  doubt  also  ellipses ;  they  are  certainly 
ellipses  if  they  are  plane  curves.  But  the  position  of  the 
primary  is  neither  at  the  centre  nor  at  a  focus  of  the  ellipse 
observed.  It  may,  however,  be  situated  at  a  focus  of  the 
real  ellipse,  for  when  an  ellipse  is  projected  on  a  plane 
the  foci  do  not  project  into  foci  of  the  curve  obtained  by 
projection,  though  the  centre  projects  into  the  centre. 

The  relative  movements  of  the  components  of  a  large 
number  of  double  stars  are  known,  and  these  motions  are 
very  different  in  different  systems;  and  we  are  led  to 
assume  that  the  central  force  is  such  that  each  component 
describes  an  elliptic  orbit  about  the  other,  which  depends 
only  upon  the  position  and  velocity  of  the  body  at  the 
initial  instant.  If  then  we  take  axes  Ox,  Oy,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  primary  in  the  plane  of  the  real  orbit,  we 


may  write  for  the  relative  motion  of  a  secondary,  the 
coordinates  of  which  are  x,  y,  the  equations 

ma)  =  —  Fx/r,    my  =  —  Fyjr, 

where  r  —  \/xz-}-yz,  and  inquire  what  function  F  is  of  x,  y 
in  order  that  the  orbit  may  be  a  conic  whatever  are  the 
initial  values  of  x,  y  and  of  x}  y. 

This  problem  was  proposed  by  Bertrand  in  Comptes 
R&ndus,  84,  and  the  same  volume  of  that  journal  contains 
solutions  by  Halphen  and  Darboux,  who  have  shown  by 
very  different  methods  that  two  laws,  equivalent  to  tliose 
stated  in  §  158  below,  are  the  only  laws  of  force  which  give 
a  conic  as  the  orbit  for  any  initial  conditions.  If  the  force 
is  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  vectorial  angle, 

6  =  tan"1  y  fx, 

that  is,  to  be  a  function  of  the  distance  r  only,  there  are 
only  two  laws  which  give  always  a  conic,  namely, 

F=m/u.r    and    F=mju./r2. 

The  first  of  these  cannot  be  the  law  of  force  '  for  the 
components  of  binary  stars,  since  the  primary  would 
then  be  at  the  centre  of  the  projected  orbit,  which  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case;  there  remains  therefore  only  the 
other  law,  which  is  that  of  the  Newtonian  gravitation. 

143.    Experimental  Illustration  of  Gravitational  Attraction. 

The  motion  of  a  satellite  round  a  primary  can  be  illustrated  experi- 
mentally for  different  initial  conditions  by  the  following  arrangement, 
in  which  electrical  forces  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  are  made  to  play  the  part  of  gravitational  forces. 
Two  Leyclen  jars  are  arranged  on  a  table  with  their  knobs  on  the  same 
level,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  apart.  Between  them  is  hung  by  a 
thin  fibre  of  silk  a  pith  ball,  or,  better,  a  small  silvered  bead  made  of 
thin  glass,  so  as  to  be  as  light  as  possible.  The  silk  fibre  should  be 
at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  point  of  support  should 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  ball  may  hang  about  the  level  of  the  centres  of 
the  knobs,  and  midway  between  them.  The  jars  are  now  removed 
and  charged,  one  positively,  the  other  negatively,  arid  replaced  in  the 
same  positions.  The  small  ball  will  be  attracted  towards  one  of  the 
knobs,  will  touch  it,  and  then  be  repelled.  As  it  is  driven  away  from 
that  knob  it  acquires  speed  under  the  continual  repulsion,  and  if  it 
moves,  as  it  probably  will,  towards  the  other  knob,  the  repulsion  is 
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latter  centre.  Thus  the  ball  arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  knob 
with  a  considerable  speed  in  a  direction  which  depends  on  initial 
conditions,  which  are  different  in  different  experiments.  When  it  has 
thus  arrived,  with  what  we  may  call  a  "speed  of  projection,"  at  a 
point  near  the  second  knob,  it  is  acted  on  by  the  attraction  due  to  the 
charge  on  that,  and  hardly  at  all  by  the  repulsion  due  to  the  chargo 
on  the  first.  The  orbit  round  the  second  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the, 
persistence  of  impressions  on  the  retina,  and  will  take  different  forms 
according  to  the  speed  and  direction  of  "projection."  Sometimes  tins 
ball  will  be  seen  to  pass  round  the  second  knob  like  a  comet  in  its 
perihelion  passage  round  the  sun,  passing  off  in.  what  appears  at  first 
to  be  a  long  ellipse  till  it  comes  again  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
knob,  to  be  thrown  back  again,  perhaps,  to  describe  a  second  orbit 
round  the  other.  Or,  on  coining  into  the  field  of  the  second  knob,  the 
ball  may  be  moving  with  just  the  velocity  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
describe  a  circular  orbit  round  the  centre  of  force,  which  it  will  do 
two  or  three  times  in  quick  succession  before  the  adjustment  of  force 
and  velocity  necessary  for  the  circular  path  has  broken  down,  and  the 
ball  falls  in  on  the  centre.  It  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  so  far  ;IH 
the  charge  on  the  adjacent  knob  is  disturbed  by  that  on  the  ball, 
the  arrangement,  when  the  ball  is  near  the  first  knob,  is  such  a,s  to 
give  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centres  of  the  knobs.  The  action  of  gravity  is  well-nigh  annulled, 
and  this  is  essential,  by  making  the  fibre  very  long.  The  spectators 
should  stand  some  little  way  off,  to  prevent  disturbances  from  ;iir- 
cmrents,  which  should  be  otherwise  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

144.  Elements  of  an  Orbit.  The  orbit  of  a  planet  lies  in  a 
plane  coinciding  more  or  less  nearly  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  or  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  The  line  of 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  with  the  ecliptic  is 
called  the  line  of  nodes :  the  nodes  are  the  points  on  the 
orbit  which  lie  in  the  ecliptic.  To  an  eye  placed  away 
beyond  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  a  planet  will  appear  at 
one  node  to  come  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  at  the  other  to  pass  from  the  north  side  to 
the  south.  The  former  is  called  the  ascending,  the  latter 
the  descending  node.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  sun's 
centre  to  the  ascending  node  and  another  from  the  same 
point  to  the  vernal  equinox :  the  angle  between  these  lines 
is  called  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  ascending  node. 
Let  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  sun's  centre  to  the  Derihelion 


heliocentric  longitude  or  the  planets  perihelion.  The 
longitude  of  the  planet  at  a  specified  instant  is  defined 
in  the  same  way  by  the  projections  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sun's  centre  to  the  planet  and  the  line  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  These  angles  are  reckoned  positive  only  when 
measured  one  way  round,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion. 

Thus   for   the   complete   determination  of  an  orbit  six 
elements  are  required  : 

1.  The  major  semi-axis,  a. 

2.  The  eccentricity,  «. 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

4.  The  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  a. 

5.  The  longitude  of  the  ascending  node. 

6.  The  longitude  of  the  planet  at  a  given  instant,  Q. 

145.  Time  in  an  Elliptic  Orbit.  In  Fig.  57  let  APA'  be 
the  orbit,  with  foci  0,  0'  and  centre  C,  NP  the  ordinate 
perpendicular  to  the  major 
axis  AA',  to  the  position 
P  of  the  particle,  meeting 
when  produced  the  circle 
described  on  A  A'  as  dia- 
meter in  Q.  P  is  joined  to 
0  and  Q  to  C  and  0.  As 
P  moves,  let  the  ordinate 
NPQ  accompany  it:  the 
point  Q  is  called  the 
('.('.centric  follower  of  P. 
The  angle  AOP  is  called 
the  true  anomaly  of  P 
and  the  angle  ACQ  the 
eccentric  anomaly.  We 
denote  the  former  by  0  and  the  latter  by  u.  [This  is  the 
usual  notation,  though  u  is  also  generally  used  for  1  /•?•.] 

The  mean  angular  speed  n  with  which  the  radius-vector 
turns  as  the  particle  moves  is  %7r/T.     But 

3  =  h/ab. 


T  = 


p]G_  57> 


so  that   n  = 


The  quantity  tit,  where  t  is  the  time  in  which  the  particle 


moves  from  A  to  P,  is  called  the  mean  anomaly.  We  shall 
now  find  relations  connecting  6,  u  and  nt. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  regard  the  ellipse  as  derived 
from  the  circle  in  Fig.  5 7  by  shortening  every  ordinate 
(as  NQ  to  NP)  in  the  ratio  b/a.  Hence 

area  AOP  =  -  area  A 00  =  -(area  ACQ  —  sai-QO,  OGQ) 
a  a^ 

=  - (i we2  —  -ic62e  sin  u). 

av^  J  ' 

But  if  £  be  the  time  in  which  the  particle  moves  from 
A  to  P,  area  AOP=^ht=^almt.  Equating  this  to  the 
result  just  found,  we  get 

nt  =  u  —  e  sin  u (1 ) 

To  connect  (9  with  u,  we  have  N0  =  a(e  —  cosu)  and 
also  ON  —  —  OP  cos  9,  with  OP  =  ct(l  —  e  cos  u),  so  that 

07V"  =  a(e  cos  u—  1)  cos  6. 
Thus  we  obtain 

A      fi  —  cos  u  c  +  cos  9 

cos  0  = .     cos  u  = : 


1;  VJWkl     t-V  -,         , 

1  +  e  cos 

This  equation  may  also  be  written 

1  —  cos  9     1  +  e  1  —  cos  u 


1  — e  1  +  cosu 
or  tan  \  9  =  A/  j^^  tan  I  u. 

Also  we  have          sin  u  =  s/1  —  e2  -    >Sm       „ (3) 


1  +  e  cos 
Finally,  by  (1),  (2)   and  (3),  we  obtain 


eVr=^i~l-_.     .  .(4) 
+  e        "  /  l+e  cos  9 

From  this  last  equation  the  time  can  be  reckoned  from 
perihelion  when  the  true  anomaly  9  is  known. 

146.    Time  of  Describing  any  Arc.     Lambert's  and  Euler's 


where  the  radius- vector  is  ?'i,  to  a  point  1\,  where  the  radius- vector 
is  n,  can  be  found  for  any  central  orbit  by  the  equation 


_  1    /  "2    , 

l~7*V 


where  _  (9,  and   02  are  the  angles  corresponding  to  i\,  ?2.     The   in- 
tegration can  be  carried  out  by  the  relation  connecting  r  and  6. 

For  an  elliptic  orbit  the  following  theorem  has  been  given  by 
Lambert  for  this  case.  Let,  besides  rlt  rz,  the  length  c  of  the  chord 
P{1\,  be  known  ;  then,  if  0,  0'  be  angles  defined  by  the  equations 
sin  -i0  =  •%/(?-,,  +  ?\j  +  c)/4a,  sin  £0'  =  \/(?\  +  r2-c)74a, 

?4(tf2-i!i)  =  0  —  sin  0-  (0'-sin  0')  ....................  (2) 

To  prove  it  we  note  first  that  if  u1:  uz  be  the  eccentric  anomalies  for 
the  positions  Pl,  P.,,  we  have 

n(t,2  —  1^  =  ?«2  —  i«1-e(sin  ?«a  -sin  uj  ..................  (3) 

Taking  0  and  0'  first  as  undetermined,  putting  0-0'  =  w2--«1,  and 
choosing  0  +  0'  so  that 

COS  vr  (0  +  0')  =  0  COS  TJ  (%!  +  M2), 

we  get  n(t2-tl)  =  ^>-(j)'-  (sin  0  -  sin  0'), 

the  form  (2)  given  to  n(t2-t^)  by  the  theorem. 
H  -V],  yi,  A'25  ;^2  ^°  the  coordinates  of  ./'j,  P^, 


-  cos  ?«j)2  -|-  6z(sin  ?{2  ~~  si 
=  4a2  si  n"u  —  u{  1  -  e2  cos'2 


Thus  c  =  2rt  sin  i(0  -  0')  sin  ^(0  +  0')j 

where  the  positive  value  of  the  square  root  has  of  course  been  taken. 
Again, 


?'i  +'2  =  «(1  -  e  cos  MJ)  +  «(1  -  e  cos  «2)  =  2«{1  -  cos  -i-(0  -  0')  cos  -|(0  +  0')  }. 
Hence  ?'j  +  r.,  +  c!  =  2a(l  —  cos  0)  =4asin2^-0, 

?-j  +  }'2  —  c  =  2a(l  —  cos  0')  =  4a  sin2-|  0', 

that  is  sini 


4a 

The  theorem  is  therefore  proved.  The  ambiguity  resulting  from 
the  radicals  in  these  equations  is  of  no  consequence  if  the  positions  of 
Pj,  P2  on  the  ellipse  are  known  ;  the  student  may  consider  different 
possible  cases  for  given  values  of  ?'j ,  r2  and  c. 

Inserting  the  value  of  n,  -Jp,/a-\  in  (2),  we  get 

t9  —  t,  =  \-~  \(t>  —  0'  —  (sin  0  —  sin  0')} (5) 


Now  let  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  be  increased  towards  unity,  <t, 
will  increase  towards  infinity,  and  the  ellipse  will  approximate  to  a 
parabola  in  the  part  near  the  centre  of  force.  When  «  is  very  groat 
we  may  take  ^-sin^=^\  <J/-siii</>'  =  J<£'3,  since  4>  and  t/>  aro  now 
very  small.  We  have  then 


and  so  find  for  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  nearly  equal  to  1  (when 
I\,  P»  are  taken  well  on  the  same  side  of  the  -minor  axis  as  that 
cm  which  the  centre  of  force  lies),  or  for  a  parabola 


This  theorem  is  due  to  Euler,  and  was  discovered  previous  to  that 
of  Lambert,  from  which  we  have  here  derived  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here  proved  incidentally  _th;it 
the  area  of  a  focal  sector  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  terminal  radii  arc 
}'1}  ?-2  and  the  chord  c,  has  [since  (tz—  t^h—  twice  area  described  in  time 
tz  -  ij]  the  value  _ 

^aWl-e~2{^>  -  sin  4>  -  (c//  -  sin  r//)  }. 

Similarly,  the  area  of  a  focal  sector  of  a  parabola  for  which  the 
same  quantities  rt,  r»,  c  are  given  is,  since  h  in  this  case  is  \l  ji,l,  whoro  I 
is  the  length  of  the  semi-latus  rectum, 

rz  +  c)  '  -  O'l  +  ?>ii  -  c)  -  }• 


For  a  solution  of  Kepler's  Problem  —  the  expansion  of  the  true 
anomaly  0  and  the  radius-  vector  r,  in  terms  of  the  time  t  —  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Kouth's  Dynamics  of  a  /'article,  ^476  et  .tey.,  or  to  Ta.it 
and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a,  Partide,  §  103.  The  expansion  of  u  in  terms 
of  t  is  given  in  Gray  and  Mathews'  J3et>sel  Functions,  Chap.  I.  p.  4  ;  .see 
also  the  other  books  cited. 

147.   Disturbed  Orbits.     (1)  Tangential  Impulse.     We  now 

find  the  effect  of  a  small  impulse  on  tlie  particle  in  changing 
the  elliptic  orbit  which  it  describes  about  the  ^iven  centre 
of  force.  The  impulse  may  produce  an  increase  ol:  the 
speed  of  the  particle  without  changing  the  direction  of 
motion,  or  generate  a  small  speed  in  the  direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  motion,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Let  first  the  impulse  be  tangential,  and  change  the 
speed  from  v  to  v  +  Sv  without  changing  the  direction. 
The  distance  r  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  is  thus  given, 
and  the  problem  is  to  find  (1)  what  change  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  produced,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  turning  of  the  major  axis.  The  most  convenient  method 


of  dealing  with  such  problems  consists  in  finding  first  what 
change  is  produced  in  the  position  of  the  empty  focus. 
From  that  the  change  of  eccentricity  and  the  new  position 
of  the  major  axis  can  be  found  at  once.  Let  P  (Fig.  58)  be 
the  position  of  the  particle  when  the  impulse  is  applied, 
PT  a  tangent  meeting  the  axis  produced  in  T,  0  the  centre 
of  force  and  0'  the  empty  focus.  The  point  A,  at  which  the 
major  axis  intersects  the  orbit,  is  an  apse  (§152),  and  the 


FIG.  58. 


alteration  of  direction  of  the  major  axis  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  apse  A.  The  effect 
of  Sv  is  to  change  the  focus  0'  to  0",  where  O'O"  is  twice 
the  distance  da  obtained  by  differentiating  the  equation 


V-fJ. 

'  \r    a. 
that  is  §a  =  —  a*Sv  ............................  (1) 


Now  we  have  OP+PO"  =  2(a  +  Sa),  and  0"  must  lie  on  PO' 
produced,  since  the  equal  angles  OPT,  SPO'  are  unaltered. 
The  distance  00'  is  2ae,  and  00"  is  2(a+8a)(e  +  S(i),  so 
that  00"  -0(y  =  Z(aSe  +  e  So).  Now,  by  Fig.  58, 

00"  -  00'  =  O'O"  cos  L  OO'P. 
But  if        <j>=LOPT=LSPO'    and    V=  <-PTO, 
then  LOO'P  =  <j>-\r    and     L&OP  = 

We  have,  since  0'0"  = 


tnai:  is 

(5e  =  -{cos(0--^)~e}<5c6  =  -{2acos(c/)-^)-2ae}^    (2) 
(L  [J- 

by  the  value  of  Sa,  found  in  (1)  above. 

Now,  by  Fig.  55,  2ae  =  (2a  —  r)cos(<£ 
and  therefore 

2a  cos(<j6  -riff)  —  2ae=  2r  sin  0  sin  y/  ..........  (3) 

Also,  by  the  equation  for  v2  already  used, 

v/fjL  =  \/(  -2a  —  r)/ju.ar. 
Hence  we  get 

.      ...    /(2a  —  r)rsin2d>   .     ,  _    b      .      .  .  .. 

c?<3  =  2-v/  -  -  -  -  i  sin  \Lr  Sv  =  2  -7=  sin  \lr  §v,  .....  (4) 

*  /Mtt  ^  V/Uti  ^  V    ^ 

since  if  jp,  _p'  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  let 
fall  from  0  and  0'  on  the  tangent  at  P,  r  sin  0  =  p, 
(2i6  —  91)sin  0  =p',  and  jpp'  =  62. 

Now,  to  find  the  change  in  position  of  the  apse  A,  we 
have  only  to  find  the  alteration  of  the  angle  OTP  =  \ls. 
The  figure  shows  that  2a  cos  0  =  2ae  cos  \Jr,  so  that 
ecos\fs  =  cos<p,  the  relation  already  proved  in  Ex.  12,  §  131. 
In  the  changes  here  considered  0  remains  constant,  and  so 

cos  (h 
8e  =  —  '~-  sin  \!s  §\js  =  e  tan  V/-  §-dr  .............  (5) 

2  v      '  r    v  v   / 


Thus  we  have    e<S^  =  J—^-r  =  2-/_~  cos  \Zr5v  ...........  (Q\ 

Y  r  v   ^ 


148.  Disturbed  Orbit.  (2)  Normal  Impulse.  We  consider 
next  the  effect  of  a  normal  impulse,  which  produces  a 
speed  Su  in  the  normal  direction  inwards.  No  change, 
at  least  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities,  is  produced'in 
the  speed  of  the  particle,  but  its  direction  of  motion  is 
turned,  as  shown  in  Fig.  59,  through  the  small  angle  £u/u 
Since  the  angle  OPT  is  increased  by  this  amount,  the  line 
PO'  must  turn  through  2$u/v  to  make  the  angles  OPT  and 
O'PS  again  equal.  0'  therefore  comes  to  0",  and  P0'  =  PO". 
Now  0'0"  =  PO'x28i<,/v  =  (2a-r)28u/v,  since  /.OTO"  = 
2L.SPS. 


§§147,148] 
Then,  since 
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ar,  and  therefore 

sin  (0  -  ^)  Su. 


Now  (2o, 


that  is 


so  we 


T— 
v/xct 


2G9 


•(1) 


since  cos  0  =  e  cos  ^. 

For  the  alteration  in  the  angle  \[s,  we  have 


But  if  x  be  the  abscissa  of  the  point  P  measured  from  the 
centre  along  the  major  axis,  cos(0  —  ^)  =  ( 


Hence  we  have 


x-\-ae 
av 


ou. 


.(2) 


If  in  this  we  put  l/-y=\/«r//x(2a  —  r),  we  get 


Now  2cte  sin  y  =  2  (a  -  r)  sm  0,  so  that  sin  0  =  ae  sm  y/^  -  r  ;. 
Substituting  in  the  last  equation,  we  get,  since  a,—r  =  ex, 


ar  .     .  „  /]N 

(4-) 


It  will  be  observed  that  by  (4)  and  (6)  of  §147  a  tangential 
impulse  with  the  motion  (see  Fig.  57)  increases  or  dhnini,she,s 
the  eccentricity  according  as  the  particle,  in  its  motion  in 
the  direction  ABA'B'A,  is  between  B'  and  B,  or  between 
B  and  B',  while  the  apse  advances  or  recedes  according 
as  the  particle  is  between  A  and  A'  or  between  A'  and  A. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  a  normal  impulse  applied  inwarclH, 
the  eccentricity  is  diminished  or  increased  according  as  the 
particle  is  between  A  and  A'  or  between  A  and  A  (see 
Fig.  57);  the  apse,  on  the  other  hand,  advances  when  the 
particle  is  between  K'  and  K,  and  recedes  when  the  par- 
ticle is  between  K  and  K'. 

From  the  last  result  we  get  at  once  Callandreau's  theorem,* 
that  if  the  orbit  of  a  comet  lie  within  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter,  so  that  the  comet  finds  itself  near  the  planet 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  aphelion,  the  disturbing  action  of 
Jupiter's  attraction  is  to  turn  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  comet's  motion.  Here  the 
normal  impulse  acts  outwards,  and  of  course  when  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  tangential  impulse  retards  the  motion, 
the  values  of  de  and  ad\[s  found  above  must  be  reversed. 

If  the  impulse  is  in  neither  the  tangential  nor  the  normal 
direction,  it  must  be  resolved  into  its  tangential  and  normal 
components,  and  the  effects,  found  as  above,  added  together. 

The  effect  of  continuous  action,  the  law  of  variation  of 
which  is  known,  can  be  formed  by  integration  from  the 
results  obtained  above,  in  which  Sv  and  <5u  are  then  to  be 
regarded  as  the  changes  of  velocity  in  the  tangential  and 
normal  directions  produced  in  time  dt,  over  and  above  tliose 
which  arise  from  the  displacement  in  the  orbit. 

149.  Disturbed  Orbit.  (3)  Change  of  Intensity  of  Central 
Force.  So  far  the  constant  JJL  of  the  centre  has  been  supposed 

*  Annatis  de  I'Observatoirc  de  Paris,  1892,  t.  20. 


JLU   uc    ouu.uciij.j'    ^iicni^eu    uu  p.  ,    we 

A)  =  X(2/r -!/«'),  so  that 


which  gives  the  length  of  the  new  major  semi-axis.  Since 
the  direction  of  the  motion  and  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  force  are  not  altered,  the  angle  <•/>  remains  the  .same,  and 
thus  the  new  position  of  the  empty  focus  can  be  found  at 
once  from  the  value  of  a'.  Fig.  58  illustrates  this  case.  If 
the  change  //  —  /UL  is  a  finite  one,  we  get  from  Fig.  58, 
since 


2  =  (2rt'  -  r)2  +  r2  +  2r  (2ct'  -  r)  cos  20,  .........  (1  ) 

which  gives  <?'.     The  change  in  the  position  of  the  apse  is 
shown  in  the  figure. 

If  the  change  in  //  is  small,  we  see  from  Fig.  58  that  the 
change  in  2cw  is  2r5a  cos(0  —  i/r),  where  0  and  \js  are  the 
angles  OP  T,  OTP,  and  are  related  by  the  equation 


But  we  have  now,  since  vz  is  unchanged, 

2r.t  —  r  <5/x 

<5a;=—  «.  -    ^, 
r       /UL 

so  that  5e=_?^::^{cos(0-V) 


(2) 

,0, 
(3) 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  this  vanishes,  the  relation, 
2  a«  =  (2a  —  r)  cos  (<-/)  —  \fs)  +r  cos  (<f>+\ls),  becomes 

2a  cos  (  0  —  V')  =  (  2a  —  r)  cos  (  0  -  V/1)  +  r  cos  (  </>  +  ^), 
that  is  cos  (  0  -  >//•)  =  cos  (</>  +  ^)  or  ^  =  0.     The  change  there- 
fore takes  place  when  the  particle  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  minor  axis. 

150.   Examples  of  Disturbed  Orbits. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  describing  an  elliptic  orbit  about  a  focns  0  is  at 
one  eiul  of  the  latus  rectum  through  0,  when  the  centre  of  force 
is  suddenly  moved  a  small  distance  towards  the  particle  :  find  the 
alteration  of  period  and  the  turning  of  the  apse  line. 


AJBU    tK.U.^1   —Of    UG    U11C    aillU  U.11  u    UJ.    Ol.iui.ui/iil.lig    ivi      Uli^    Joiij^uii    w,  ^  j.          i/    y    ..-J. 

the  semi-latus  rectum.  Now  |v2///,  =  l/r-I/2a.,  and  here  r  =  a(l-e2). 
Thus  Sa  =  2a2Sr/r2.  But  5/1  =  -  acx(l  -  e2),  and  so  Sa=  -  2<x«/(l  -  e2),  so 
that  a  has  become  a{l  —  2o./(l-e2)}.  The  period  has  therefore  been 

changed  in  the  ratio  of  {1  —  2<x/(l  —  e2)}-  to  1,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of 
1  -3«./(l-e2)  to  1. 

The  shortening  of  the  radius-vector  OP  is  ««.(!  -  e2)  and  the 
shortening  of  2a  is  4aa./(l  —  e2).  Thus  the  .shortening  of  the  radius- 
vector  from  the  empty  focus  is 


e2)-aa.(l  -e2)={4ao.-flo.(l-e8)2}/(l  -ea). 

The  directions  of  the  radii-vectores  are  not  altered. 

Now  if  &'  be  the  inclination  of  the  latter  radius  -vector  to  the  major 
axis,  we  have  sin  6'  =  «(1  -  e2)/  {  2«  -  «  (1  -  c2)  }  =  ('!-  c2)/(l  +  ea).  Hence, 
in  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  the  radius-v.ector  just  calculated, 
the  second  focus  is  raised  above  the  former  major  axis  a  distance 


The  first  focus  has  been  lifted  a  distance  flrx.(l  -  e2)  ;  hence  relatively 
the  second  focus  has  been  lifted  a  distance 


Thus  the  major  axis  has  been  turned  through  the  angle  2aa./2ae  =  a./e. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  is  moving  in  an  ellipse  about  a  centre  of  attraction 
in  a  focus,  and  the  centre  of  force  is  transferred  to  one  end  of  the 
latua  rectum  as  the  particle  passes  through  the  other,  to  find  the  new 
orbit. 

If  we  assume  that  the  new  orbit  is  an  ellipse  and  denote  the  new 
semi-axis  major  by  a',  it  comes  out  negative.  The  change  of  the 
centre  of  force  to  the  more  remote  point  has  therefore  made  the  given 
speed  greater  than  the  speed  from  infinity  for  the  new  centre.  The 
new  orbit  is  therefore  a  hyperbola,  and  we  must  write,  if  a'  be 
the  semi-axis  major  for  the  new  orbit,  and  a  that  for  the  old, 

1  1  1  1 


which  gives 


2«(l-c2j 
~ 


Thus  the  two  radii-vectores  to  the  foci  are  now 
2al-e2      and    2al- 


The  distance  between  the  foci  is  now  2«'e',  where  e'  is  the  new  value 
of  the  eccentricity  :  also  <j->,  the  angle  between  the  tangent  and  either 
radius-vector,  is  such  that  cos2c/i=  —  (1.  -e2)/(l  +  e-).  Hence,  we  get 


that  is 

Hence  e'2=l  +  4e2. 

If  f,  ()'  be  the  foci  in  the  old  orbit,  the  foci  in  the  new  are  Ol1  0" 
(see  Fig.  00).     The  diagram  is  drawn  to  scale.     Since 

OL  =  CL^  =  a  ( 1  —  e2),  JjlS1 = aez. 
B, 


FIG.  60. 


Hence,  increasing  OL  in  the  ratio  of  CBl  to  LlBl,  we  get  a(l  -e2)/e2. 
Adding  to  twice  this  length  20  L,  we  obtain  LO". 

lilx.  3.  A  body,  the  ratio  of  whose  mass  to  that  of  the  sun  is  m, 
falls  into  the  sun.  To  find  the  change  in  the  earth's  mean  distance 
and  in  the  length  of  the  year. 

Differentiating  the  equation  j;V°//j.  =  I/r-I/2a  on  the  supposition 
that  only  /A  and  a  vary,  we  get 

Inserting  the  value  of  w2///.,  we  get 

ga=_aa  (?_!)§£, 
\r    aj  //, 

which  gives  the  alteration  of  mean  distance  consequent  on  a  change 
3/x,  in  /L.  .   Also  here  S/A//A  =  m. 

Again,  T'i  =  4ir°aAln,  and  so  by  differentiation  we  get 


=  _I^_2V^, 


where  as  before  S//,///.  —  m. 

For  example,  if  the  body  falls  into  the  sun  at  the  extremity  of  the 
minor  axis,  we  have 

&r.  =  -«???,,     oT= -27'???, 


Ex.  4.  A  body  describes  an  ellipse  aoout  a  centre  01  lorco  ai/  a 
focus  when  the  "intensity  of  the  centre"  is  suddenly  increased  in 
any  ratio  m  ;  to  find  the  new  mean  distance  and  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  apsides. 

Let  a  be  the  mean  distance  before  the  increase  of  intensity,  and  r 
the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  force  at  the  instant  of 
change.  The  energy  equation  before  and  after  the  change  has  the 
forms  V2  2  I  vz  2  1 


if  a'  be  the  new  mean  distance.     Thus  we  get 
fj.r  ,  _     nifir 


The  new  empty  focus  lies  on  the  line  P0\  at  a  distance  from 

I'^Qit'  —  r  —  v  V-V(2?M|U  -  v*r), 

and  the  new  line  of  apsides  is  the  line  joining  the  point  thus  de- 
termined with  the  focus  0. 

The  new  eccentricity  e  is  given  by  the  equation 

4«'V2  =  (2«  -  r}'2  +  r"  +  2y  (Zar  -  r)  cos  2(/>, 
which,  by  the  value  of  a'  found  above,  becomes 
1 


For  instance,   takts    the  cases  of 
7?^=2  and  r  —  «,  then 


FIG.  61. 


But  now  •?;2//x=l/a,  and  so 

2a'  -  ?•  =  //,a/(4/A  -  /A)  =  «/3. 

If  a  diagram  (Fig.  01)  be  drawn 
of  the  ellipse  with  a  tangent  at  an 
extremity  /'of  the  minor  axis,  and 
a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from 


the  empty  focus  0'  to  meet  the  tangent  in   //,  and  O'P  and  Oil  b 
joined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  ()'  I\  ^//"meefc  in  a  point  0"  which 
is  $0'P  distant  from  /'.     But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the.  position  of 
the  new  empty  focus. 
The  equation  for  e"2  gives  for  these  values  of  r  and  m, 


Ex.  5.  A  body  is  describing  a  circle  under  an  attraction  towards 
the  centre  when  the  force  is  suddenly  reduced  to  one  half  its  former 
value  ;  to  find  the  new  path. 

We  have  here  «i=4,  r  =  a,  cos  2</>  =  -  1  ,  z>2tt  =  /u,,  and  we  obtain  by 
the  last  example,  or  directly, 


and  the  path  is  a  parabola. 


a  =  00,    e  = 
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Ex.  G.     When  the  ratio  is  m  and  the  original  path  is  a  circle,  to 
find  the  path. 
Again,  we  have  ?•  =  «,  cos2c/>=  -1,  v'ki  =  /j.,  and  obtain 

a  —  m«/(2??i  - 1 ),    e' 2  =  (m  - 1  )2/??t2, 
so  that  e'  —  (m  —  V)lm. 

Ex.  7.  A  particle  describing  an  ellipse  about  a  centre  of  force  at 
a  focus  and  is  at  one  end  of  the  minor  axis  when  the  centre  of  force 
is  suddenly  shifted  a  small  distance  a.a  towards  the  particle,  to  find 
tho  change,  if  any,  of  the  eccentricity,  the  turning  of  the  line  of 
apsides  and  the  alteration  of  period. 

It  has  been  shown  (Ex.  18,  §  131)  that 

6"  ==:  I  —  Afi  T  Sill 

It  follows  that,  since  v2a=/x, 
'di)l'di'=Q,    when    ?•=«.     Thus 
the  eccentricity  is  not  altered  • 
by  the  small  shift  of  the  centre. 
Again,  by  the  equation 

i;2//jL=2/r-  I/a, 

the  change  in  a  is  twice  the 

change  in  r  when  r  =  a.     Thus 

when  r  is  diminished  by  cxa,  2«    ~  FIG. 

in  diminished  by  4rx.«.     When 

the  particle  is  at  B,  therefore,  the  centre  of  force  is  brought  to  Ol 

and  the  second  focus  to  0\,  where  0'0'l  =  300l.     Hence  (see  Fig.  62) 

=  oww  1  -  <i",    since    si  110!)  =  v  1  —  e'2, 


is  inclined  to  the  former  at  the 


iVO^  —  3o.ttv  1  -  e2,    M(\ 

and  therefore  the  line  of  apsides 
angle  2«.<7*/l  -  e2/2ae  =  oVe"2  -  1. 

The  alteration  of  period  is  from  27r\/a3/yu,  to  27rVa3(l  -  2a.):i//j,,  that 
is  to  27r(l  -  3«.)\/rt:!///"  The  period  is  thus  diminished  in  the  ratio 
of  1  •  •  3rx  to  1. 

Ex.  8.  A.  particle  describes  an  elliptic  orbit  about  a  centre  of  force 
at  a  focus,  and  the  centre  of  force  is  suddenly  shifted  a  small  distance 
CLO,  towards  the  centre  of  the  orbit:  to  find  the  change  of  eccentricity 
and  the  turning  of  the  apsidal  line. 

The  distance  r  is  altered  by  -  Vx.a  cos  (^  +  T/^),  where  ^  is  the  angle 
between  the  tangent  and  the  major  axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  58.  Hence 
a  is  shortened  by  rxa3cos(c/>  +  T/'-)/r1!,  and  therefore  2«-r  is  shortened 

'  '' 


less  than  the  former  distance  zae  by 

A(/£  _  fl'2  2&/  _  V 

a.a  {  I  +        a     cos  (</>  +  i/r)  cos  (c/j  -  i/r)  H  --  —  sin  (<•/>  +  i/r)  sin  (c/>  -  i//-)  }, 

OLrt 

and  this  is      -  (2a  8e  4-  e  Sa)  =  —  2  {  a,  80  —  2e  --_.,.  cos  (</.>  +  i/r)  }, 

from  which  we  obtain  Se. 

Applying  these  results  to  the  particular  case  when  the  partido 
is  at  an  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum  through  tho  focus,  we  notion 
that  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities  S«  =  0,  and  obtain 

„  .      a.a      „ 

o\lr  —  ~j  -)     oe  =  —  «., 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  semi-latus  rectum. 

To  the  second  order  of  small  quantities  we  have  in  tho  sauio  oase 
5?'  =  -|?1(S<£)a=ia.2«2/£,  and  therefore  S«  =  2Sma/?ili  =  u.2«.'l//:i.  Thus 

(a  +  Soft  -  a?  (1  +  grjL2rt3/Zs). 

The  period  27r\/«:i///'  is  thus  increased  by  the  fraction  (!rx.V/7:)  of  its 
former  value. 

151.   OrMt  slifflitly  disturbed  from  Circular  Form.     In  the 

preceding  §§147-150,  we  have  considered  the  effect  of  u 
small  disturbance  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  about  a  centre 
of  force  attracting  according  to  tho  law  /m",  and  havo  seen 
that  it  is  to  cause  the  particle  to  describe  a  new  orbit,  the 
deviation  of  which  from  the  original  orbit  ia  specified  by 
the  alterations  produced  in  a,  e,  and  ^fs.  We  now  .suppose 
a  particle  which  moves  in  a  circular  orbit  about  a  centre  of 
force  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  attracting 
according  to  the  law  fj.un,  to  be  slightly  disturbed  from  its 
path  in  such  a  way  that  the  value  of  h  is  not  altered. 

In  the  first  place,  if  1/c  be  the  radius  of  the  circular 
orbit  and  v  the  speed  of  the  particle  in  it,  ?;2c  =  //c",  so  that 
h*  =  v*lc?  =  fjLc!n-3.  Further,  the  equation  of  motion  is 

P       u"-2  . 


Now  let  u  =  c(I+x),  where  x  is  small.     We  obtain 


whore  A  and  fx.  are  constants.     Tims  wo  liavc 


u  =  a  {  I  +  A  cos  (-v/S^u  0  -  a)  }  ,     ............  (5  ) 

and  a.s  the  radius  vector  turns  through  tho  angle  2?r/\/3  —  w. 
the.  value,  oi'  u  oscillates  from  the  maximum  value  <;(l  +  A) 
to  the  minimum  a(l—A)  and  hack  again.  The  value  oil 
A.  is  to  he  found  from  the  conditions  of  the  disturbance  to 
which  the  orhit  is  subjected. 

To  carry  tho  Holufcion  to  a  higher  degree  of  approximation,  we  write 
tho  dillbraitial  equation  as 


from  which  all  terms  above  .r-  have  been  excluded.  Substituting  the 
approximate)  value,  of  .»',  A  cos(s/3--M  0-rx.),  just  found  in  the  term 
in  .i,1",  wu  get  for  tho  dill'orential  equation  to  be  solved 


Kor  the  solution  of  thin  form  of  equation  the  student  may  consult 
(Sibstm's  Cttfculiis,  §  170.  But  he  will  Jiml  by  substitution  that  it  is 
satisfied  by 

.*=,•!  cos  (x/3-«  6  -<*.)  +  A*{C+Duos(2>J3^n  0-v.}},   ......  (8) 

and  will  at  the  same  timo  determine  the  two  additional  constants 
(\  l>.  In  tho  same  way  the  approximation  may  be  pushed  still 
further,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  coefficient  of  0  is  no  longer  a 
multiph'.  Hiiuply  of  N/S--H. 

If  vi>3  tho  solution  of  (7)  is  of  the  form 


no  that  unless  A  is  /-ero  .r  will  increase  indefinitely  with  0.  Wo  must 
thtiroforc  regard  the  circular  motion  in  this  ease  as  unstable,  and 
Avhun  ?i<3  as  stable,  inasmuch  as  whatever  the  constants  A  and  a. 
may  be  the  radial  deviation  can  never  exceed  the  values  correspond- 
ing to  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  u,  c(l+A),  c(l-A). 


It  will   ue  uusei  vev. 


:    L_  QJ» —  . 


and  x  is  under  no  restriction  to  be  small.     Thus  we  have 


and 


t  /  f\  \  /I  f\\ 

=c{I  +  Acos(6  -«.)}, (11) 

the  equation  of  a  conic  of 
eccentricity  A  and  senii- 
latus  rectum  1/c.  Thus  we 

fet  again  the  solution  fully 
iscussed  above.    But  from 
\      the  present  point  of  view, 
\     we  regard  it  (at  least  when 
i    A  <  1)    as    an    oscillatory 
A  !    deviation  from  the  circular 
/    orbit,   described    from    the 
J     centre  of  force  (a  focus  of 
/       the  conic)  as  centre,with  the 
'        seTiii-latus  rectum  OL  =  '\jc 
as  radius,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
63.     The  pei-iod  of  oscilla- 
tion is  that  of  revolution. 
For   the    ellipse  which    we 
have  when  A  (  =  e)  <1,  the 


radial  deviation  at  the  point  nearest  the  centre  is 


since  A=e,  and  at  the  point  furthest  from  the  centre  is 

l/c-l/c(l-4)=-e/cO  -e). 
The  double  rate  of  description  of  area  retains  the  value 


in  the  elliptic  orbit   which    it  had   in    the   circular   orbit,    but    the 
period  in  the  ellipse  is 

2  Wet3/"/*  =  Zwj 


while  in  the  circle  it  was  2?r/\//Jtc3.  By  this  we  can  reckon  easily  the 
alteration  of  period  produced  by  a  slight  disturbance  of  a  circular 
orbit.  Thus,  if  e  be  very  small,  the  period  is  changed  from 

If  7i=l,  the  differential   equation  of   the  approximately  circular 
orbit  is  ,2  , 

-i-'v  +  2#.-=0,  (12) 

dQ*  ^     ' 

so  that  for  x  we  have  the  value 


the  radius-vector  revolves  through  the  angle  \/27r, 

Tin;  student  may  prove,  that  the  area  .swept  over  by  the  radius- 
vector  and  the  period  remain  unaltered  to  tlm  second  order  of  small 
quantities. 

152.  Theory  of  Apsides.  An  apse  is  a  point  on  the  orbit 
at  which  it  is  met  at  right  angles  by  the  radius-vector 
from  the  c( '.litre  of  force.  The  condition  fulfilled  at  an 
apse  is  therefore  dii/dO  —  Q,  that  is  u  is  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum.  A  planet  i,s  at  an  apse  when  in  perihelion  or 
aphelion,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  orbit.  At  perihelion  u 
is  a  maximum  and  r  a  minimum,  at  aphelion  the  reverse  is 
the  ca.se. 

The  radius- vector  from  the  centre  of  force  to  an  apse 
is  called  an  apaidnl  distance.  We  can  show  that,  whatever 
may  bo  the  number  of  apsides  in  an  orbit  or  a  branch  of  an 
orbit,  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  apsidal  distances,  if 
the  central  force  is  a  function  of  the  distance  alone.  For 
an  apse  may  be  taken  as  the  point  of  projection,  and  the 
velocity  there  as  the  velocity  of  projection.  If  two  particles 
be  projected  in  the.  plane  of  the  orbit  from  an  apse  in  the 
two  opposite  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  apsidal  radius- 
vector,  under  a  central  force  which  has  always  the  same 
value  at  the  same  distance,  the  paths  of  the  particles  will 
lie  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  that  line.  Thus 
every  radius-vector  on  one  side  will  be  repeated  on  the 
other  at  an  equal  angular  distance  from  the  apsidal  radius. 
The  curve  on  one  side  will,  in  fact,  coincide  with  the  image 
of  the  curve  on  the  other  in  a  mirror  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  motion  and  coinciding  with  the  apsidal  radius. 

Now  the  radius  of  curvature  at  every  point  of  an  orbit 
must  be  the  same  for  both  directions  of  motion  along  the 
tangent  at  an  apse,  since  v2lp  =  Fsm<f)\  and  therefore  a 
particle  which  has  reached  an  apse  in  its  orbital  motion 
will,  if  its  motion  were  there  suddenly  reversed,  simply 
return  along  the  path  by  which  it  arrived.  Thus  an 
apsidal  radius-vector  divides  an  orbit  into  two  parts,  which 


we  take  any  three  apsidal  radii  to  successive  apsides  A,  B,  0, 
the  radius  to  G  is  the  same  as  that  to  A,  and  the  radius  to 
B  is  repeated  again  at  the  next  apse  in  order,  D  say,  and 
so  on.  Thus  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  apsidal  dis- 
tances in  any  distinct  branch  of  the  orbit,  and  those  are 
reached  alternatively  as  the  particle  describes  it. 

We   can  prove  a   somewhat   more   general   proposition 
analytically  as  follows.     We  have 


27  o    I    /   v' 
v    =  ///•  •{  (  - 

\\c 
If  F-  =  fjiUn,  where  n  is  an  integer, 

-un-l+C. (1) 

1  v  ' 

Hence,  for  an  apse,  since  there  vz  —  h-u2;  where  h  is  the 
angular  momentum  about  the  centre  of  force,  we  get 

•*•  n n  (f)\ 

rTTT   °-U'  (*) 


where  G  is  a  constant ;  in  fact,  it  is  twice  the  constant  value 
of  the  energy  of  the  motion.  This  is  an  equation  in 
descending  powers  of  u,  if  /)?->-2J  but  whatever  n  may  be 
the  equation  can  always  be  so  arranged,  and  as  there  are 
only  three  terms  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  mutations 
of  sign  of  the  coefficients.  Thus,  by  Descartes'  rule,  the 
equation  has  no  more  than  two  positive  roots.  Thus  there 
are,  for  this  law  of  force,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  curve 
(if  there  be  more  than  one  branch)  not  more  than  two 
apsidal  distances.  The  case  of  u  a  fraction  p/q  (in  its 
lowest  terms),  can  be  dealt  with  by  writing  u  =  u'<l,  taking 
care  that  the  sign  of  F  is  properly  settled  when  g  is  even. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  central  force  be  [mn,  where  n>3.  The  value  of  0 
is  zero  when  i^=2fmn-1/(n-1),  that  is  when  the  speed  is  the  speed 
from  infinity.  To  make  G  positive,  therefore,  we  take 

•y2  >  2ju,«,"-J/(?i  - 1). 

Then  we  notice  that  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  of  (2)  is  a 
value  of  u  (>  0),  which  makes  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (2)  positive. 


bticn  ;i  value  or  u  is  one  wlncli  satisfies  tlie  equation 

/i  2 

rf-.-O.-O*.. 

Hence  l/«  cannot  be  less  than  a  positive  root  of  the  equation 

(l/tl)"-3  =  2jK/(7i-l)/i2. 

Again,  transforming  (2)  by  substituting  1/u  for  ?t,  we  get 


and  a  value  of  1/u  which  makes  the  expression  on  the  left  positive  is 
(me  which  satisfies  the  equation  (l/w)a=C'//i2.  Thus  1/u  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  positive  root  of  this  equation. 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  apsidal  angle. 

By  what  has  been  stated  above  as  to  the  symmetry  of  the  orbit 
about  each  apsidal  radius-vector,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  only  one 
apsidal  angle,  that  is  the  angle  between  two  apsidal  radii.  It 
can  be  determined  at  once  when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  known, 
by  differentiating  u  with  respect  to  Q  and  putting  dii/dQ  =  Q.  Thus, 
for  the  ellipse  we  have 

du/dQ  =  -  e  sin  (9  -  a.)/  a  (1  -  &\ 

and  this  vanishes  for  $-<x=0,  TT,  27r,  STT,  —  Thus  the  apsidal  angle 
is  TT  and  the  apsidal  distances  are  a(l  -e),  a(l  +  e). 

In  the  case  of  the  approximately  circular  orbit,  discussed  in  §  151, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  apsidal  angle  for  both  the  approximations 
there  given  is  7r/V3  -  n.  For  a  higher  approximation,  in  which  it 
is  found  that 

x  =  A  ca&p(B-  oC)  +  A'*{C+J)  cos  2p(0-  a)}  +  A*E  cos  Zp(Q-  a), 

the  values  of  C,  D,  E,  and  p  are  to  bo  found  by  substituting  in  the 
differential  equation,  and  equating  coefficients  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  result.  It  is  found  that 


The  apsidal  angle  is  then  ir/p. 

[For  fuller  information  regarding  the  Theory  of  Apsides  and  the 
Classification  of  Orbits,  the  student  is  referred  to  Routh,  Dynamics  of 
a  Particle.] 

153.   Centre  attracting  according  to  Inverse  Cube  of  Distance. 

A  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  attracted  according 
to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  (F=ju.u3)  is  very 
instructive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effect  of  initial 
circumstances  011  the  form  of  the  orbit.  The  differential 
equation  is  [P, 


cases  we  have,  if  k  =  Vl  —  p-IlP, 

„,  A     ,,kO  _i_    A     ,,-k9  fQ\ 

(h  —  £l  •,  "j     -(-  zl  o  <  •  v-v 

respectively,  and  in  the  transition  case  of  //c//t2  =  l, 

u==a(0-<x)    or    r(0-a)<7=l,  (4) 

where  the  constants  A,  Ait  B^,  and  G  are  assigned  according 
to  initial  conditions. 

The  speed  from  infinity  to  distance  R  is  V/w/72  =  V,  say. 
If  the  particle  be  projected  with  speed  V  at  distance  R,  in 
a  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  radius-vector,  then 
/i  =  F72  sin  0,  and  thus  /u/A-  =  ya/K"2JR2sin20.  The  cases 
enumerated  above  are  therefore  those  in  which  F2  > ,  = ,  or 
<yM/J?2sin20.  If  the  particle  moved  in  a  circle  of  radius  R 
under  the  attraction  at  distance  R,  we  should  have  for 
its  speed  Vl/R  =  ju,/RA  or  V\  =  fj.lRz,  and  thus  F1=  V  the 
speed  from  infinity.  This  is  called  "  the  speed  in  the 
equidistant  circle."  Thus,  according  as  7/"sin0>,  =,  or  < 
the  speed  in  the  equidistant  circle,  we  have  the  three  cases 
enumerated  above. 


FIG.  64. 


l>yU//t2.     Differentiating    the    ex- 
we  get   dujdQ—  —  kA  smk(Q  —  a), 


(1)    F"sin0>F',   or 
pression   for   u   above, 

which  vanishes  when  (9  —  (L  =  nTr/k,  where  n  is  any  integer, 
0  included.  Measuring  0  from  the  radius-vector  for  which 
^  =  0,  we  get  u  =  Acoakd  or  rcosjfe0  =  a  ................  (5) 


u  ui  UIJLW  p&ujj.  jijtiuii  vaiue  oi.  (/.  gives  a 
branch  of  the  curve,  and  these  branches  occur  at  successive 
intervals  of  irjk.  They  are  all  precisely  alike  in  the  sense 
that  each  in  succession  is  the  one  before  it,  turned  forward 
through  an  angle  jr/k  in  its  own  plane  about  the  centre. 
The  curves  are  represented  in  Fig.  64 

(2)    Fsm0  =  V,  or  /a//t2  =  l.     The  equation  is  then 

r9=C,  (6) 

and   the  curve  is  known  as  the  reciprocal  spiral.     It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  65. 


FIG.  65. 

(3)  Fsin<^<F'  or  l</a/A2.  Going  back  to  the  differ- 
ential equation,  multiplying  both  sides  by  2du/d9  and 
integrating,  we  get  (^u/cZ0)2  +  u2  =  %2/a//t2-i-c,  where  c  is 
a  constant.  Hence 

is  the  energy  equation.     Initially,  v=V,  and  ,vo  we  have 


(b) 


If  there  is  an  apse,  that  is  if  we  can  suppose  that  the 
angle  </>  may  take  the  value  ?r/2,  then  du[d6  =  Q,  and  we  get 

V'2  —  F2 
JM^L-L-  .........................  (9) 


where  /<:2  now  denotes  fj./hz—l. 

Thus,  with  7c  =  \//u//i2—  1,  the  necessary  condition  for  an 
apse  is  V'^>V,  and  there  is  no  apse  if  this  condition  is 
contradicted.  We  fall  back  then  on  case  (1).  Assuming  the 
existence  of  an  apse,  we  take  l/it0  for  the  apsidal  distance, 
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and  measure  6  from  that  position  of  the  radius-vector. 
Thus,  for  the  complete  integral  written  above  in  (3),  we  get, 
since  l/r0  =  u0  and  du/d6  =  Q,  for  0  =  0,  A^A^lf'2^, 
and  therefore  M"M 


values 


Here  k  is  positive,  and  therefore  dufdd  is  positive  for  all 
lues  of  9,  that  is  r  diminishes  with  increase  of  6.     The 

curve  bends  in  towards  the 
centre  of  force,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  66.  There  are  two 
branches  described  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  apse 
A,  and  each  winds  in  closer 
and  closer  convolutions  about 
the  centre  of  force. 

Two  other  sub-cases  of 
Case  (3)  remain :  first,  that 
in  which  V=  V;  second,  that 
in  which  V>V.  In  the 
first  of  these,  du/dQ  =  ku,  and 
FIG.  66.  therefore 

r0u  =  eM  (11) 

is  the  equation  of  the  curve,  which  is  an  equiangular  spiral 
(see  Fig.  23,  §43).  In  the  remaining  case  7^>F/2,  arid 
so  we  have  (du/dO)z  =  (/x//i2  - 1 )  u2  +  ( F 2  -  F'2)//?,2.  As  we 
have  seen,  there  is  no  apse.  If  we  go  back  to  the  solution 
of  the  differential  equation,  we  get 

^  —  JffA    (,ktJ_A    P-M\  f\9\ 

•7  .«    -—  I\,-\  -tJL  -ity        ^^  .O-oU  /)      ••• \  JLJLl  f 

y-7£J\i  L  / '  \/ 


and,  by  squaring, 


.(13) 


4/c2.A  A 

Thus  the  positive  quantity  (F2-  F/2)//i,2  =-....  _1_2,  _ 
that  in  this  case  Av  A.2  have  opposite  signs,  and  are  such 
that  A:AZ  =  -( F2-  F/2)/4/c2A2.  Thus,  writing  62  for 


so 


and  therefore  r  diminishes.  When  9  =  0,  u  =  -41  — b2,  and 
if  initially  Al  =  bz,  then  r=oo.  Of  course  du/d6  maybe 
either  positive  or  negative,  and  so  there  are  two  branches, 
as  in  Fig.  67.  They  have  a  common  asymptote,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  and  the  curves  are  described  as  .shown 
by  the  arrows. 


FIG.  67. 

By  putting  Aeka  =  A1,  Ae-ka  =  'bzlAl  we  get  A  =  b  and 
/«x  =  log  A}  —log  6,  so  that  we  can  write  the  equation 
for  ii  in  the  form 

u  =  A{vW+a')-e-W+°)}  ..................  (15) 

or,  changing  the  initial  value  of  6,  in  the  form 

u  =  A  (<?*»  -<?-*«),     .....................  (16) 

which  differs  from  that  for  the  case  of  V  >  V  only  in  the 
sign  of  the  second  term. 

The  curves  for  the  motions  treated  in  this  section  are 
known  as  Cotes'  Spirals  (Harmonia  Mensurarum,  1722). 

154.  Force  varying  as  Inverse  ntb  Power  of  Distance.  The 
differential  equation  for  the  case  of  F=  fjLUn(ii  >  1),  namely 


can  (except  in  the  case,  just  treated,  of  w  =  3)  be  integrated 
by  aid  of  the  energy  equation  when  the  speed  of  the  particle 
at  every  point  of  its  path  is  the  speed  from  infinity.  If  this 
is  the  case  at  one  point  —  the  point  of  projection  —  it  will 
be  the  case  at  all.  The  energy  equation  can  then  be  written 


Tins  gives,  alter  a  little  reduction, 

—J?*—r  =  dQ,    ........................  (3) 

- 


where  o.  =  2///(u  —  l)/i2. 

By  the  substitution  (Lun'^  =  1fzz  (wliich  is  only  applicable 
if  nj£3\  this  transforms  into 

Cl/lS  11*          ''in  /  j  \ 


n  —  3 
which  gives  cos"1g=          (0  —  a),    ...............  (5) 

^ 

where  oc  is  a  constant.     Thus  the  equation  of  the  orbit  is 

n-3.a       .       n^       n-?>,Q       x      /PX 
s"~~'~a  =  c     cos—  -e-a....6 


Tlie  result  of  the  integration  is  unaffected  by  the 
ambiguity  of  sign  introduced  by  the  radical,  which  is  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  sign  of  the  initial  dujdQ. 

This  equation  shows  that  when  ??,>3  the  path  consists  of 
one,  two,  or  more  loops,  according  to  the  value  of  n,  with  a 
common  node  at  the  centre  of  force,  and  a  maximum  radius 
vector  equal  to  c,  which  recurs  at  the  angular  interval 
4<7r/(Ti  —  3).  When  w<3  the  orbit  lias  infinite  branches; 
for  example,  when  w  =  2,  it  is  a  parabola,  and  c  is  tlie 
minimum  radius-  vector. 

As  another  example  we  take  the  case  of  n  —  5.     We  have 

fchen  r  =  0008(0-  a),  ........................  (7) 

the  equation  of  a  circle  with  the  centre  of  force  on  the 
circumference.  The  maximum  radius-vector  is  c,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle. 

If  n  —  7  the  equation  of  the  curve  is 

r2  =  c2eos2(<9-ot))    .....................  (S) 

the  equation  of  the  lemniscate  of  Bernoulli  (see  above, 
Ex.  4,  §125). 

In  all  these  cases  the  condition  is  imposed  that  the  speed 
at  each  point  is  that  from  infinity.  But  the  integrations 
can  be  effected  under  other  conditions  in  these  and  other 


Particle,  and  Greenhill,  Elliptic  Functions.} 

Ex.  1.  Carry  out  the  integration  when  the  force  is  repulsive,  force 
varying  as  the  inverse  vilh  power  of  the  distance,  and  the  speed  at 
each  point  is  that  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the  point. 

Ex.  2.  Integrate  the  equation  of  energy  when  the  force  is  repulsive 
and  varies  directly  as  the  '/tth  power  of  the  distance,  and  tide  speed 
at  each  point  is  as  in  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  spued  at  each  point  in  a  central  orbit  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  that  in  an  equidistant  circle,  find  the  orbit  and  the  law 
of  force  (see  §  153.) 

fix.  4.  The  speed  and  direction  of  motion  at  any  point  and  the 
centre  and  law  of  force  :  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  orbit 
at  the  point. 

Ex.  5.  Find  the  equation  of  the  orbit  when  F=  pif  +  /v*3j  where 
?<•>!  and  -^--3,  when  the  speed  in  the  orbit  for  F=p.un  is  equal  to  the 
speed  from  infinity  (see  §  130.) 

155.   Different  Centres  for  Same  Orbit.     Newton's  Theorem. 
Newton  proved  (Principia,  Lib.  I.  Prop.  VII.  Cor.  3)  that 
if  the  force  towards  a  centre  0,  by  which  an  orbit  can 
be   described,    is    known,   H 
the  force  towards  a  new 
centre  0L,  by  which  the 
same   orbit   is   described, 
can   be   found.      Clearly, 
the  orbit  will  be  described 
if   the   force  toward  the 
centre  of  curvature  have 
always  the  proper  value. 
Let  P  (Fig.  68)  be   any 
point  ol'  the  orbit,  p  the 
radius  of  curvature  there, 
r,   i\   the   distances,   OP, 
0{P,  and  p,pl  the  lengths 
of  the  perpendiculars  let 
fall   from    0,    0,   on   the  FlG>  68' 

tangent  drawn  to  the  curve  at  P.     Then,  if  v  be  the  speed 
at  P  and  F,  F±  the  forces  which  give  the  same  value  of  vz(p, 


o 


=  F=F}   so  that        = 


pi'' 


force  JP  towards  0  :  if  the  force  Fl  towards  Ol  is  taken  for  a 
new  speed  v,  we  have  li^—p^v,  so  that  v'2/vz  =  hipz/k'2p2l,  and 
in  this  ratio  we  must  increase  Fr  Thus,  we  obtain  for 
the  forces  towards  0  and  Ov  either  of  which  will  enable 
the  orbit  to  be  described, 


__.  ...................... 

F  ~  hYf 

If  we  draw  from  Ol  a  line  O^H  parallel  to  OP  to  meet 
the  tangent  in  H,  then  pJp  —  O^jr,  and  therefore 


As  an  example,  take  0  as  the  focus  of  an  elliptic  orbit  at 
which  the  centre  of  force  is  situated,  and  let  Ol  be  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse.  Then  F=  /x/r2,  and  from  the  geometry 
of  the  ellipse  we  have  01H=a,  so  that 

p  _  ,,    i  7J  (%\ 

^-Ptfa*  ............................  (  } 

Thus  the  force  toward  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  under  which 
the  orbit  can  be  described  varies  directly  as  the  radius- 
vector  rl}  drawn  from  the  centre.  Writing  //^  for  F-,,  we 
get  ^2 


But  when  the  orbit  is  described  by  a  particle  under  a  force 
toward  the  focus,  Iiz  =  /ma(l—  ft2),  so  that  we  obtain 


or  /tj  =  V/Xj  .  ab,  .............................  (5) 

where  a,  b  are  the  principal  semi-axes. 

156.  Hamilton's  Theorem.  The  force  toward  any  centre 
Ox  (Fig.  69),  under  which  a  particle  will  describe  an  orbit, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  given  by  the  equation 

^=^^  =  1^       .................  (1) 

P  P    P  F5'  ......................... 


poiar  jum    01   tne   point  ul  witn  respect  to  tne  come    oe 
drawn,  and  ft,  cr'  denote  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars 
let  fall  from  P  and  from  the  centre  of  the  conic  respectively 
to  this  polar,  it  can  be  proved  that 
1        1 


P 


(2) 


FIG.  69. 


In  proving  this  proposition  we  shall  assume  that  the 
curve  is  an  ellipse,  but  the  proof  may  be  easily  modified 
to  suit  any  other  conic.  Let  /,  g  be  the  coordinates  of  01 
with  reference  to  the  principal  axes;  the  equation  of  the 
polar  is  f  ^ 

o2+7^ 

If  x,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  P,  the  perpendicular  from.  P  to 
the  polar  has  length 


1. 


13=  • 


a 


while  that  from  the  centre  to  the  polar  has  length 


rrr  =• 


The  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  Ol  to  the  tangent 
at  P,  of  which  the  equation  is 


is  found  in  the  same  way  to  be 

079          7  t)  P  O 

__cHr  —  trjx  —  (rgy 
Hence  we  get,  by  (2), 

1        T-r'S  r,4jU 

>            n                         U>   V  /O\ 

—  »3  =  :; (3) 


o      a  x 

But  if  we  calculate  1//9  by  the  usual  formula, 


we  find  (disregarding  sign,  since  1/p  is  to  be  taken  positive 
liere)  precisely  this  value.     Hence  by  (1)  we  have 


The  values  of  r  and  trr  vary  from  point  to  point  on  the 
curve,  the  other  quantities  remain  constant.  Thus  we 
have  the  theorem  that  if  0,  be  any  centre,  a  force  varying 
a,s  the  distance  of  0-^  from  P,  and  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  polar  of  Ol 
and  directed  towards  01,  will  enable  the  conic  to  be 
described.  This  theorem  is  due  to  Sir  W.  R  Hamilton 
(Proc.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  3). 

As  an  example,  let  Ol  be  the  focus  of  the  ellipse.     Then 
the  polar  of  Ol  is  the  directrix,  and 

CT  =  r/e,     trf  =  a/e. 

v  „      h*  /crV       ual-e*   a* 

Hence  F=  - 


given  orbit,  let,  if  possible,  two 
tangents  O^A,  O^B  (Fig.  70)  be 
drawn  from  the  proposed  centre 
of  force  Ol  to  the  orbit,  and 
from  any  point  P  of  the  orbit 
let  fall  perpendiculars  to  the 
lines  O^A,  0-J3,  AB:  let  the 
lengths  of  the  first  two  be  de- 
noted by  a,  /3;  the  length  of 
the  third  is  rs  since  AB  is  the 
polar  of  Or  Then,  by  the 
properties  of  conies,  we  have 
fx/3  =  /ccr2,  where  k  is  a  constant  for  the  conic.  Hence, 

writing  K  for  hzrf3]e?/a,2bz,  we  get 


F=K- 


•(1) 


The  equivalence  of  these  two  statements  of  Hamilton's 
theorem  may  be  seen  as  follows.  The  general  equation  of 
the  second  degree  referred  to  Ol  as  origin  may  be  written 

ax*  +  Zhxy  +  byz  +  2gx  +  2fy  +  c  =  Q. 

The  polar  of  the  origin  has  equation  gx+fy  +  c  =  Q,  and 
therefore  if  P  be  any  point  on  the  curve  of  coordinates  x,  y, 
the  perpendicular  from  P  to  this  polar  has  length 


If  £  tj,  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  conic,  we 
obtain  by  transforming  the  equation  of  the  conic  to  the 
centre  as  origin, 

a£+hr]+g  =  0,    /t£+&,+/=0    ..............  (2) 

as  the  conditions  that  the  new  /  and  g  should  vanish.     By 
these  we  write  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  the  form 


where  &  =  abc~\-'2,f<jh 


—  ch'*,  the  result,  multiplied 


Dy  ao  —  ii",  01  suDStiwDing  i>ne  vames  OJL  £,  r/ 
from  (2)  in  the  expression  gg+fy  +  c.  But  since  £  ?;  are 
the  coordinates  of  the  centre,  (g£+fy  +  c)l*Jf*+gz  is  the 
length  CT'  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on 
the  line  yx+fy  +  c  =  Q,  the  polar  of  Ol  with  respect  to  the 
conic.  Thus  _  A 

-'^+?=D  ......................  (3) 

Again,  if  al}  ^  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  semi-axes 
of  the  conic,  we  get,  "by  turning  the  axes  so  as  to  make 
the  new  h  vanish, 


We  obtain,  therefore, 


'(gx+fy  +  c'f 
But  a?,  i/,  the  coordinates  of  P,  satisfy  the  equation 

ax*  +  2hxy  +  byz  +  2,(/,T  +  2/j/  +  c  =  0, 
which  can  evidently  be  written  in  the  form 

c  (aa;2  +  Muvy  +  by2')  -  (gx  +fy  )2  =  -  (gx  +fy  +  c)2  ; 
that  is,  if  we  put  A  —  cf1  —  ac,  S=fz  —  bc,  C=fg  —  ch, 

Axz  +  2  Gxy  +  Byz  =  (gx  +fy  +  c)2. 
We  get  then,  by  (1),  with  the  meaning  of  h  in  (4),  §  156, 

]?=!?  --  ^  ----------  ,  .................  (5) 


Now  the  equation  Ax2+2Cxy-}-By'2'  =  Q  represents  two 
straight  lines  0^,  0-J3  meeting  the  curve  at  the  points 
A,  B  in  which  it  is  met  by  the  polar  of  the  point  Or  These 
lines  are  therefore,  if  real,  tangents  to  the  curve  at  A,  B. 
If  then  x,  y  be,  as  here,  the  coordinates  of  a  point  P  on  the 
curve  which  does  not  lie  on  either  line,  Axz  -\-2Cxy-\-  Byz 
is,  to  a  factor  which  is  the  same  for  all  points  on  the  curve, 
equal  to  the  products  of  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars 
a,  (3  let  fall  from  P  on  the  lines.  The  second  form  of 
Hamilton's  theorem  is  thus  established. 


158.  Orbit  a  Conic  touching  Two  Straight  Lines  drawn  from 
C.F.     The  very  important  result  follows  that  if  Ol  be  any 
centre  of  force  and  0-^A,  O^B  be  any  two  lines  drawn  from 
Ol,  any  conic  touching  these  two  lines  is  an  orbit  for  the 
centre  of  force,  and  the  law  of  force  is  given  by  (5). 

Again,  if  a  particle  move  under  the  action  of  a  force 
directed  to  a  fixed  point  Ol,  and  varying  directly  as  the 
distance  of  the  particle  from  the  fixed  point  and  inversely 
as  the  cube  of  its  distance  from  a  fixed  straight  line,  the 
orbit  is  a  conic  with  respect  to  which  the  given  straight 
line  is  the  polar  of  Or 

For  if  a  point  P  in  the  plane  of  the  two  lines  O^A,  0^, 
or  in  the  plane  of  the  centre  of  force  Oj  and  the  fixed 
straight  line,  be  specified  and  a  velocity  at  that  point  be  also 
specified  in  direction  and  magnitude,  a  conic  passing  through 
P  and  touching  O^A,  OjJ5,  or  with  respect  to  which  the 
given  straight  line  is  the  polar  of  015  can  be  determined, 
which  is  an  orbit  described  about  the  centre  of  force  Ox 
under  the  influence  of  a  force  as  specified  in  (4)  of  §  156  or 
(1)  of  §157,  with  velocity  at  P  and  direction  of  curvature  as 
indicated.  And  every  other  possible  orbit  so  described  will 
coincide  at  P  with  the  conic  in  regard  to  speed,  direction 
of  motion,  and  curvature,  and  the  variation  from  P  in 
direction  of  motion  and  curvature  will  be  the  same  in 
both — that  is  the  two  orbits  are  solutions  of  the  same 
differential  equation  which  fulfil  the  same  initial  conditions. 
There  is  only  one  such  solution,  and  the  orbits  are  identical. 

Analytical  proofs  of  propositions  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  two  laws  (or  rather  two  versions  of  the 
same  law)  stated  above  are  the  only  laws  which  always 
give  conies  as  orbits  have  been  given  by  MM.  Halphen 
and  Darboux  (Comptes  Rendus,  t.  84). 

159.  Particle   acted   on   by  Forces  from   Several  Centres. 
Bonnet's  Theorem.     Provided   a   certain   condition   is  satisfied,  a 
particle  can  describe  a  given  path  under  the  combined  action  of  any 
specified  system  of  forces  F^  F%,  ...  directed  to  any  given  fixed  points. 

Let  N  and  T  denote  the  normal  and  tangential  components  of  force 
on  the  particle,  due  to  these  forces.  Then 


where  pk  denotes  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
centre  for  the  force  Fk  to  the  tangent  at  1\  the  position  of  the  particle 
at  the  instant  considered,  and  rk  is  the  distance  of  P  from  that  centre. 
Now  if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  P,  we  have 

2  T=  d^jds  =  d(Np}jds. 
Hence,  inserting  the  values  of  N  and  T  given  above,  we  get 


But  we  have 

1    d  (  „  PlP\  _d  f  p  pkp\       F  p  dpk_d  (  Fpkp\       w  drk 
—  o  —r  I  1'  k  -  /  —  ~7~l  ^ff  ------    +^J-1k  —  ~~/~  —  ~r(  J?k  -  ]-T^J-1k—r~i 

p-kds\       rk  J     ds\       rk  J  rk  ds      ds\       rk  J  ds 

since  \jp  =  (dpkldrk)jrk.    Thus  the  equation  just  found  can  be  written 


,  .............................  (3) 

p-  ds  \       rH  I       '  ' 

which  is  the  required  condition.  Of  course,  the  speed  Fof  projection 
must  be  such  that  V2/p  =  ff. 

Let  /\,  P2,  ...  be  central  forces,  each  of  which  if  it  acts  alone  causes 
a  particle  to  describe  a  central  orbit  ;  then  we  can  prove  that  any 
such  system  of  forces  acting  together  -will  enable  the  particle  to 
describe  the  orbit,  provided  the  speed  v  at  any  chosen  point  is  given 
by  v*  =  v*+vl  +•...,  where  vl}  v2,  ...  are  the  speeds  at  that  point  for  the 
separate  forces  Pl5  P2>  —  Thus,  for  the  combined  forces,  the  energy 
is  the  sum  of  the  energies  for  the  separate  forces. 

Since  each  of  the  forces  P1(  P2,  ...  enables  the  particle  to  describe 
the  orbit,  we  have  v*/p  =  Plpjr1  ,  v^jp  =  P-2p<Jr2,  .  .  .  ,  Vjdvjds  =  -  P^dr^ds, 
vzdvz/ds—  —  P.2dr.Jds,  —  Now,  with  the  value  of  v  stated  above, 
we  have 


and  the  normal  and  tangential  forces  required  are  just  furnished  by 
the  combined  system.  This  is  Bonnet's  theorem.  [Liouville's  Journal, 
t.  ix.  J. 

160.  Theorem  of  Curtis.  The  following  is  another  general 
theorem  with  regard  to  the  description  of  an^orbit  under  combined 
forces. 

If  a  given  path  is  described  by  a  particle  under  the  separate  action 
of  forces  /\,  P2j  •••  »  which  act  from  fixed  centres,  it  can  be  described 
also  under  the  combined  action,  of  forces  Fit  F2,  ...  acting  from  the 
same  centres,  provided 


we  nave,  as  oerore, 

!Lp^,    !=/>/*,...,     v^=-P^    A=-P*& (2) 

p         i\      p          1'.2  1  ds  l  ds        *  ds  *  ds 

If,  then,  Fl,  F<i,  ... ,  acting  from  the  same  centres  as  /3l3  Pa,  ... ,  enable 
the  particle  to  describe  the  path,  tliey  must  satisfy  the  simultaneous 
equations 

-vdv/ds=FldrJds  +  F,idr.Jds+... ,    v^/p  =  F^+  F./'2  + (3) 

ri          I'z 
and  these  give  the  condition 

*(Fl%l-  +  F&+..)  +  i{p(F1&+K&+...)\=Q   (4) 

V    l  dx        *  ds         J     ds(.'  \    1  ?*!        "r.2         /  J  ' 

or,  with  insertion  of  the  values  of  p\l'i\,  p^l'i'^i  •••  from  the  first  of  (2), 

_8l,*!+£(*vLo 

*JC/      7         \^      j      \       r)      U t     \  ^J 

•as     ds\±\  kJ       ' 
that  is  by  the  second  of  (2) 

rk  ,  v  »  d  IF 


from  which,  noticing  that  vl=Pkc,c,  by  §132,  and  that  the  two  first 
terms  cancel  one  another  by  the  first  of  (3),  we  get  finally  equation 
(1)  as  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  [A.  H.  Curtis,  Mess.  Math.  x.  1880]. 

161.   Examples  of  Multiple  Centres  of  Force. 

Ex.  1.     Deduce  from  this  theorem  the  relation 
I  —  (w  2i=l  —<w  ?\ 

Tl  "Tl  rz  ™?>2 

to  be  fulfilled  for  two  forces  Flt  F2  towards  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  under 
which  acting  together  a  particle  can  describe  the  ellipse. 

[Note   that   //./r^,   n/t%  directed  towards  the  foci  are  forces  under 
which  the  ellipse  can  be  described.] 
Show  that  the  general  solution  of  the  equation 

1    _^_/ET,.2\_I    -^    ( Jf 

r\  f"'i     l  l      T2  drz  ^ 
which  holds  for  elliptic  motion,  is 


where  /lr  f.z  are  arbitrary  functions  and  C^  Cz  are  constants,  which 
may  be  included  in  the  integrals  if  it  is  understood  that  different 
constants  may  be  used  for  Ft  and  F2. 


Ex.  2.     Show  that  by  properly  choosing  the  functions/,  we  obtain 
2 


\ 

'2~  7' 


as  forces  towards  the  foci  under  which  a  particle  can  describe  the 
ellipse. 

Ex.  3.     A  particle  moves  in  an  ellipse  with  the  speed 
as/K(a-r)/r(2a-r), 

where  2a  is  the  length  of  the  major  axis  and  /c  is  a  constant  :  to  show 
that  its  acceleration  consists  of  two  components,  one  towards  the  near 
focus  and  the  other  from  the  farther  focus,  both  varying  as  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

If  r'=2a-?',  we  have  y2=4a2  («/?•-/</?•'),  and  fl2/p=Aa3&  («/?•-  K//)/(»T')*, 

«[  O  .  _ 

since  l/p  =  ab/(rr')^.  Now  substitute  for  2a/(?v')-  the  value  (p+p')/*Jpp': 
and  obtain  vz/p=  %az(i<p'/r2r'  —  i<p/r'2r),  and  therefore 


p  ~  4 

the   first  equation,   which  is   consistent  with   the  statement  to  be 
proved.     This,  with 

dv         ,   .,/'<  dr     K  dr'\ 

v~r=  —  i«  (  —J-T  —  T9  ~T~  )' 
ds        *     VH  ds    r2  dsj 

Avhich  is  at  once  obtained,  establishes  the  theorem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  motion  here  specified  cannot  exist  except 
in  the  half  of  the  ellipse  on  the  same  side  of  the  minor  axis  as  the 
attractive  focus.  Outside  these  limits  the  speed  is  imaginary. 

Ex.  4.  Show  that  a  particle  will  describe  an  ellipse  if  its  speed 
along  the  tangent  at  any  point  P  is  given  by 


and  it  is  acted  on  by  forces  towards  the  foci. 

Ex.  5.  Particles  of  different  masses  TOJ,  mz,  ...  ,  which  have  speeds 
•v,,  't>2,  ...  at  the  same  point,  describe  the  same  path  under  the  action  of 
given  forces  Flt  F2,  ...  .  Show  that  a  particle  of  any  mass  M,  which 
has  kinetic  energy  at  the  same  point  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  kinetic 
energies  of  the  particles,  will  describe  the  path  under  the  combined 
action  of  Flt  F2,  — 

Ex.  6.  Prove  that  if  a  conic  section  is  described  under  the  action 
of  either  of  two  forces  directed  to  the  foci,  each  varying  as  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  or  of  a  force  towards  the  centre  and 
varying  directly  as  the  distance,  it  will  describe  the  curve  under 


une  comumeu  acuon  or  tne  same  taree  lorces,  provided  tue  particle 
is  projected  with  speed  given  by 


where  r,  ?•'  are  the  focal  distances  at  the  point  of  projection  and 
/x,  ju,',  //,"  the  intensities  of  the  centres  [Lagrange,  JJ/ec;.  Anal.  t.  ii. 
sect.  vii.  §  83]. 

162.  Earth-Moon  System  disturbed  by  Action  of  Sun.  We 
give  here  can  interesting  application  of  the  equations  of 
motion,  with  reference  to  revolving  axes,  to  the  approximate 
determination  of  the  influence  of  the  sun's  attraction  in 
disturbing  the  motion  of  the  moon  relative  to  the  earth. 
Let  $  be  the  position  of  the  sun's  centre,  supposed  to  he 
fixed,  and  E  that  of  the  earth's  centre.  We  take  a  to 
denote  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  x,  y,  z 
for  the  coordinates  of  the  moon's  centre  M  relative  to  that 


y 


Fro.  71. 

of  the  earth  as  origin,  choosing  the  direction  of  x  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  line  SE,  that  of  y  at  right  angles 
to  SE  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  taking  0  as  the 
distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  that  plane.  The 
coordinates  of  the  moon's  centre  relative  to  the  sun's  centre 
as  origin  are  therefore  a  +  x,  y,z.  The  equations  of  motion 
of  the  moon  are  therefore  (see  (2),  §  14),  if  X,  T  Z  be  the 
component  applied  forces, 


x  —  ny  —  yn  — 
y-\-2nd!+(a+x')n~n2y=Y,l    ..............  (1) 

z=Z.) 

The  acceleration  of  the  earth  toward  the  sun  is  at  any 
given  instant  n"2a,  which  is  the  force  per  unit  mass  toward 
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the  sun   at  distance  a.     Hence  the  force  per  unit  mass 
toward  the  sun  on  a  particle  at  M  is 

zz='n?a*R*,  if  Rz 


The  components  of  this  in  the  direction  of  x,  y,  z,  increasing, 
are  —  nza?(a+x)/RA,  —  nz(.L3y/R\  —  ri*azz/R*.  Since  x,  y,  2 
are  small  in  comparison  with  a,  these  components  are 
approximately  —  ri^a+Ztfix,  —nzy,  —nzz.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  component  forces  of  attraction  exerted  on 
the  moon  by  the  earth,  which,  if  r  denote  *Ja?-\-yz+zz,  are 
—  juLX/r5,  —  /my/r^,  —  /ULZ/T'  per  unit  mass.  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  n  =  03  we  have  the  equations  of  motion 


y  +  Zmb+y  =  0,     ...................  (2) 


=0. 


Multiplying   these   equations   by   x,    y,   z    respectively, 
integrating  and  adding,  we  get 


-  2    +  ^=0,  ...............  (3) 

which  is  known  as  Jacobi's  equation  of  the  relative  energy 
of  the  moon's  motion. 

163.  Stability  of  Earth-Moon  System.  Hill's  Theorem. 
This  result  affords  an  example  of  a  very  useful  method  of 
assigning  limits  to  the  possible  relative  displacements 
of  the  parts  of  a  system.  For  a  given  value  of  v,  the  body 
here  considered  —  the  moon  —  must  have  its  centre  some- 
where on  the  surface  given  by  (3)  of  §  162,  which  intersects 
the  plane  of  x,  y  in  the  curve 


root  for  every  value  of  9,  the  curve  possesses  a  branch 
closed  round  the  centre,  within  which  the  body  must  always 
remain.  It  may  be  verified  by  the  student  that  the  roots 
of  (2)  are  all  real  if  cos2  Q  <  Cs/Slnz^.  It  will  be  found 
that  when  0=  ±7r/2,  so  that  cos  6  =  0,  the  equation  has  one 
finite  root  r=2/u/(7,  and  two  infinite  roots,  one  positive,  the 
other  negative.  For  9  =  0  or  TT,  so  that  cos2$  =  l,  one  root 
lies  between  ZJUL/C  and  3/x/G',  and  between  these  values 
of  9,  r  alters  continuously. 

Besides  the  closed  branch,  which  is  oval  in  shape,  the 
curve  has,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72,  two  infinite  branches, 
which  have  the  two  lines 
3<n,2a?2  =  0  as  asymptotes. 
In  the  space  between  these 
infinite  branches  and  the 
closed  branch,  vz  is  nega- 
tive, and  v,  therefore,  a 
pure  imaginary.  The  body 
must  therefore  either  be 
inside  the  closed  branch 
or  outside  the  two  infinite 
branches,  and,  if  once 
within  the  closed  branch, 
can  never  escape  to  the 
space  beyond. 

The  closed  branch  and  the  infinite  branches  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7  2  (a).  A  A',  BB'  are  the  lines  3nzxz  =  C.  In  diagrams 
a,  b,  c,  the  trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  xy  is  shown 
for  the  three  cases  Cs^>,  =,  <81/u2/n,2.  In  the  second  case 
the  oval  and  the  infinite  branches  meet  at  the  ends  of  the 
former,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  particle  might  there  escape 
from  the  closed  branch.  But  the  condition  C*  =  8I/u.znz 
shows  that  there  both  the  velocity  and  the  acceleration 
of  the  particle  are  zero.  In  the  remaining  case  there  is 
no  closed  curve  round  the  origin,  and  no  upper  or  lower 
limit  for  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  origin. 

Considering  the  moon's  orbit  and  neglecting  its  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic,  we  see  (§126)  that  C=/m/a',  where  a'  denotes 
the  length  of  the  semi-axis  major,  and  from  this  the  limits 
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this  discussion  is  due  (Am.  Jour.  Math.  vol.  i.),  lias  shown 
that  the  surface  indicated  by  (3)  of  §162  consists  of  three 
sheets,  one  closed  around  the  earth  and  nearly  spherical 
in  shape,  another  also  closed  but  surrounding  the  sun, 
and  shaped  like  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  with  semi-axes, 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  rather  less  in  length  than 
the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  and  axis  of 
revolution,  about  f  as  long,  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  a  third  branch,  unclosed  in  these  two  directions, 
surrounding  the  other  two. 

Within  the  space  between  the  two  closed  sheets  and 
the  third,  the  value  of  v*  is  negative,  so  that  the  moving 
body  must  be  either  outside  the  latter  or  inside  the  former. 
The  radius  of  the  sheet  enclosing  the  earth  is  about 
110  earth- radii;  therefore,  as  the  moon  is  distant  from 
the  earth  only  about  60  earth-radii,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
made  by  the  sun's  attraction  to  part  company  with  the 
earth. 

EXERCISES  V. 

1.  Prove  that  a  body  projected  from  the  earth's  surface  with  speed 
exceeding  seven  miles  per  second  will  not  in  general  return  to  the 
earth. 

2.  Show  that  the  greatest  velocity  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  about 
the  sun  is  to  its  least  velocity  as   l  +  e  is  to  !-<?;   and  find  this 
ratio  for  the  earth,  whose  orbit  has  the  eccentricity  e  =  0'01 677120. 

Find  the  greatest  and  least  speeds  of  Halley's  comet,  taking  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit  as  0'96173,  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun  as 
17'96  times  the  earth's  mean  distance,  and  the  period  as  76'1  years. 
Verify  that  this  period  fulfils  Kepler's  third  law. 

3.  A  particle  is  placed  on  the  straight  line  joining  two  fixed  points 
0,  A,  and  is  subject  to  an   attraction  towards  0  and  towards  A, 
varying  in  each  case  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.    Show  (i) 
that  there  is  one  position  B  between  0  and  A  at  which  the  particle,  if 
placed  there,  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  ;  (ii)  that  if  the  particle 
be  projected  from  any  other  point  G  on  OB  with  such  a  speed  as  will 
make   it  pass  through  B  it  will   reach   A  ;    (iii)  that  if  the  speed 
of  projection  from  C  is  such  that  the  speed  of  the  particle  would 
vanish  at  B  it  will  take  an  infinite  time  to  reach  B. 

4.  Show  that  if  a  particle  describes  an  ellipse  under  the  action  of 
a  force  towards  a  focus,  the  angular  speed  round  the  other  focus  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
motion. 


toward  the  centre  :  prove  that  the  speed  is  always  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  through  the  particle,  and 
that  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  particle  at  the  extremities 
of  two  conjugate  axes  is  the  same  for  all  pairs  of  conjugate  axes. 

6.  A  particle  describes  a  parabola  under  a  force  towards  the  focus  : 
prove  that  the  speed  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
normal  intercepted  between  the  point  and  the  axis,  and  that  the  sum 
of  the  kinetic  energies  at  the  extremities  of  a  focal  chord  is  the  same 
for  all  such  chords. 

7.  Show  that  in  the  parabolic  orbit  specified  in  the  last  example 
the  speed  of  the  particle  at  any  point  may  be  resolved  into  equal 
components,  one  perpendicular  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  point  and 
the  other  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

8.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  under  a  force  directed  to  one  of 
the  foci  :    prove  that  the  sum  of  the  speeds  at  the  extremities  of  a 
chord  parallel  to  the  major  axis  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  diameter  drawn  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  at  either 
extremity. 

9.  A  particle  moving  in  an  ellipse  under  the  action  of  a  force 
toward  a  focus  0  moves  from  the  greatest  distance  from   0  to  an 
extremity  of  the  minor  axis  in  time  t,  and  thence  to  the  least  distance 
from  0  in  time  tjk  :  find  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit. 


10.  The  period  of  a  particle  moving  in  an  ellipse  is  T  when  the 
centre  of  force  is  at  one  focus  and  T'  when  the  centre  of  force  is  at 
the  other  focus,  and  the  speed  at  a  certain  point  P  is  the  same  in 
both  cases  :  prove  that  the  focal  distances  of  the  point  are 


where  a  denotes  the  mean  distance. 

11.  A  particle  moves  in  a  circular  path  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
time  of  describing  any  arc  AP  from  a  fixed  point  A  is  proportional  to 
the  sum  of  the  length  of  that  arc  and  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  P  on  the  diameter  through  A  :  prove  that  the  particle 
moves  under  the  action  of  a  central  force. 

12.  P  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  a  planet  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  :  prove  that  P  moves  as  if  it  were  a  particle  acted  upon  by  a 
force  toward  the  sun's  centre. 

13.  A  particle  describes  a  parabola  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force  directed  to  the  focus.     We  infer  from  Ex.  15,  §  137,  that  the 
time-average  of  the  kinetic  energy  in  the   parabolic  orbit  is  zero. 
Verify  this  by  showing  that  if  A  be  the  area  described  by  the  radius- 
vector  in  any  time  t,  the  ratio  A/t  tends  to  zero  without  limit  of 
closeness  as  t  is  made  to  increase  without  limit. 


aphelion  by  a  small  amount  8v,  prove  that  the  changes  produced  in  the 
eccentricity  and  major  axis  are  given  by  the  equations 


where  the  letters  have  their  usual  meanings  for  elliptic  motion. 

15.  A  particle  is  projected  from  the  earth's  surface  so  as  to  describe 
a  portion  of  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  (2a)  is  1-5  times  the  earth's 
radius.  If  the  direction  of  projection  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 
vertical,  prove  that  the  time  of  night  is 


where  a  is  the  earth's  radius,  and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity 
at  the  earth's  surface.  [Find  ?;2(  —  \gr\  e  =  *s/7/3j  cos  6=  -5/2\/7,  by 
Ex.  12,  §  131  ;  then  use  (4),  §  145.] 

16.  A  satellite  revolves  about  a  very  massive   and  very  distant 
primary  towards  which  it  always  turns  the  same  face  :  prove  that  in 
order  that  a  loose  particle  in  contact  with  the  face  on  the  line  of 
centres  may  remain  in  contact  the  condition  M  >  3a?S/r*,  where  M  is 
the  mass  of  the  satellite,  S  that  of  the  primary,  a  the  radius  of  the 
satellite  and  r  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  apart. 
Show  that  the  same  condition  is  necessary  for  the  retention  of  a 
particle   on  the   line   of  centres,  but  on  the  side  turned  from  the 
primary. 

17.  A  particle  of  mass  1  gramme  is  hung  by  a  very  fine  quartz 
fibre  2  metres  loner,  and  is  at  rest  with  the  fibre  vertical.    A  sphere  of 
lead  30  cms.  in  diameter  is  suddenly  placed  with  its  centre  20  cms. 
from  the  particle  on  the  same  level.      Find  the  equation  of  motion  of 
the  particle  and  how  far  the  particle  moves  towards  the  sphere  in  a 
second.     [Density  of  lead  1T47  grammes  per  cub.  cm.] 

18.  Two   homogeneous   spheres   of    matter  of    the  same  density 
(22  grammes  per  cub.  cm.),  one  30  cms.,  the  other  60  cms.  in  diameter, 
have  their  centres  300  cms.  apart  and  revolve  round  their  common 
centroid  as  a  double  star.     Show  that  the  period   of  revolution  is 
20  h.  58  m.  22  s. 

19.  If  two  homogeneous  spheres,  of  masses  E  and  M,  move  under 
their  mutual  gravitation  and  that  of  a  fixed  homogeneous  sphere  of 
mass  >S,  so  that  the  three  centres  are  always  in  one  plane,  prove  that 
(E+  My*ff+  EMh  is  constant,  where  h  is  the  rate  at  which  the  radius 
vector  from  E  to  M  describes  area  about  E,  and  E  is  the  double  rate 
of  description  of  area  about  S  by  the  radius  vector  from  S  to  the 
centroid  of  E  and  M.    What  does  the  relation  become  if  the  fixed 
point  is  the  common  centroid  of  the  two  bodies'? 

20.  A  particle  moves  under  a  central  force  /j,/r2  and  is  projected 
with  speed  vn  from  a  point  at  a  distance  r0  from  the  centre  of  force  in 


the  apsidal  distances  are  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  for  r, 


where   W  is  the  work  done  by  the  central  attractive  force  as  the 
particle  moves  from  the  point  of  projection  to  any  point  r,  6. 

21.  A  thin  spherical  shell  of  small  radius,  moving  without  rotation, 
describes  a  circle  of  radius  II  with  speed  F  about  a  gravitating  centre 
of  force  0,  and  when  its  centre  is  at  a  point  A,  the  shell  bursts  with 
an  explosion  which  generates  speed  v  in  each  fragment  directly 
outwards  from  the  centre.  Show  that  the  fragments  all  pass  through 
the  line  AO  within  a  length 


and  that  if  v  is  small  the  stream  of  fragments  will  form  a  complete 
ring  after  a  time  approximately  equal  to  ^-n-R/v. 

22.  A.  particle  describes  an  elliptic  orbit  under  a  central  force 
towards  a  focus  S.  When  at  distance  r  from  that  focus  the  particle 
receives  a  small  radial  impulse  changing  the  speed  by  Sv.  Show  that 
the  changes  in  the  mean  distance,  the  eccentricity,  and  the  position  of 
the  major  axis  are 


where  0  is  the  angle  which  the  radius  vector  makes  with  the  least 
radius-vector. 

23.  A  comet  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  e 
nearly  equal  to  unity.     At  a  point  where  the  radius  vector  makes  an 
angle  6  with  the  least  radius  vector  the  comet  has  its  speed  suddenly 
increased  in  the  ratio  n  +  l  :  n  where  n  is  great,  without  alteration  of 
direction.     Show  that  if  the  new  orbit  is  a  parabola,  e  is  nearly  equal 
to  l-(4cos2A0)/?i. 

24.  If  the  particle  of  Ex.  22  when  at  a  point  P  receives  the  impulse 
along  DM,  the  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis,  show  that  the  major 
axis  "turns  round  through  the  angle  (SM  .  PM/SP)Sv/eh. 

25.  A  particle  acted  on  by  a  central  attractive  force  |U,w3(c2tt2  +  4)  is 
projected  from  an  apse  at  distance  c  with  speed  sVa/x/Sc  :  show  that 
the  orbit  has  the  equation  r=ccos^9,  and  that  the  particle  arrives  at 
the  centre  of  force  after  an  interval  £  =  <s/27 


26.  A  particle  under  a  central  force  2/j«t3(l  -ah<?}  is  projected  from 
an  apse  at  distance  a,  with  speed  N//A/«  :  prove  that  the  particle  is  at  a 
distance  ?•  after  a  time 

/  r+J^i-a*         ,__  -  -\ 

i  a3  log  ---  -4-rvr3-  a2  Y. 
(.  a.  J 


27.  If,  at  any  point  ot  an  elliptic  orUit  about  a  rocus,  cne  rovce 
ceases  to  act  for  a  given  very  short  time,  find  the  angle  through  which 
the  apse  line  will  have  turned  and  the  change  of  the  eccentricity,  and 
show  that  they  are  respectively  proportional  to  the  resolved  parts  of 
the  force  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  apse  line. 

28.  Writing  (1),  §  153,  in  the  form 


so  that  F=/x//t2-l,  solve  the  equation,  and  hence  derive  the  orbitn 
which  exist,  according  as  k  is  real  or  imaginary,  and  according  aa  the 
coefficients  Al,  A.2  in  (3),  §  153,  have  the  same  or  opposite  signs. 

29.  Prove  that  if  k  he  real  and  the  coefficients  Al^  A2  (Ex.  28)  have 
the  same  sign,  the  time  of  passage  from  the  value  0  of  the  vectorial 
angle   to  the  value   6  is  (azjkh)(e"ke  -l)l(elk6  +  l\   where   a  is    fcho 
distance  of  the  apse  from  the  centre  of  force.       '    . 

1  ._.  i.  ._;i,    >•     ,-      it 

'  ": 

30.  If  ft  be  the  constant  (acute.)  angle  between  the  tangent  to  the 
path  and  the  radius  vector,  when  the  orbit  is  given  by  (11),  §  153  (an 
equiangular  spiral),  shovv'that  if  the  vectorial  angle  be  0  when  ?t  =  2r!, 
it  will  have  grown'  to  9  in  time  (l/4cV/x,cos  /8)(1  -  e^2ko). 

31.  If  the  motion  is  .given  by  (6),  §.153  (Fig.  65),  show  that  the 
time  taken  by  t/he'  particle  to  pass  to  tlie1''  centre  from  the  extremity  of 
the  radius  vector  inclined  at  angle  Q  to  the  radius  vector  parallel  to 
the  asymptote,  on  the  side  of  that  radius-vector  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  is  l/4c2\//A(9,  where  l/2c  is  the  distance  of  the  asymptote  from 
the  pole. 

Show  also  that  if  the  motion  is  given  by  (16),  §  153,  the  time  as  just 
specified  is  given  by  (l/2c27cA)/(e2M  —  1),  where  in  this  case  I/2ck  is  the 
distance  from  the  pole  to  the  asymptote. 

32.  Prove  that  if  Tc  be  imaginary  the  time  taken  by  the  radius 
vector  to  revolve  through  an  angle  6  from  the  apse  (at  distance  l/2c)  is 


^2)  tan  (T^fiWG). 

33.  A  particle  describes  a  central  orbit  with  acceleration  juw.4, 
starting  from  a  point  at  a  distance  a  from  the  origin  ;  the  direction  of 
motion  at  the  start  makes  an  angle  vr/4  with  tlie  radius  vector,  and 
the  speed  is  the  speed  from  infinity.  Find  the  orbit,  and  show  that 
the  time  taken  to  reach  the  apse  is 


4 
[The  equation  of  the  orbit  is  r  =  a(1  +sin  0.] 


34.  A  particle  moving  with  a  central  acceleration  //.(]8a2?«5-8w3) 
starts  from  a  point  at  distance  a  from  the  origin  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector,  and  with  the  velocity  from  infinity. 
Show  that  the  equation  of  the  path  is 

?'=  a  cos  30. 

35.  A  particle  moves  subject  to  an  attraction  towards  a  fixed  point 
0,  the  attraction  per  unit  mass  at  the  point  (r,  6}  being 


where  r,  6  are  polar  coordinates  with  0  as  origin;  if  at  the  point 
(c,  0)  the  velocity  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  to  the  point,  and  is  of 
magnitude  -S//A/C,  determine  the  orbit.  [Ex.  17,  §  131.] 

36.  A  particle  under  a  central  attraction  /A(iw3  +  6a?t4)  is  projected 
from  an  apse  at  a  distance  a  with  the  speed  from  infinity  ;  show 
that  the  equation  of  the  path  is 


and  the  speed  of  pro- 
show  that  the  orbit  has 


If  the  centnyp 
jection  from  the  ap 
the  equation  r  =  a 

37.   A  particle\moves  in  a  smgoth  tu 
Leinni,scate  (r  =  a?  cos  2  9),  and  ^ 
varying  as  the  squar*8C||ie  dis' 
extremity  of  the  axiff^tfiitlfce,  Jo  a 
the  force  on  the  tube  wi 


tjibined  action  of 
~  ~  towards 
eed 


38.  A  particle  describes  an  ellfple  under 
forces  /Ji/OP2,  p./0'P2  towards  the  foci  0,  O' 

the  centre  G :  find  the  relation  connecting  \t,  an 
at  P.    [Ex.  6,  §  161.] 

39.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  under  the  combined  action  of  two 
forces  towards  the  foci,  each  varying  according  to  the  law 


where  r  is  the  distance  of  the  position  of  the  particle  from  either  focus. 
Show  that  the  speed  must  be  Tr(r~+rr'  -\-r'z)IT*]rr',  where  T  is  the 
period  which  the  particle  would  have  if  the  force  /t/r2  towards  one 
focus  only  acted. 

40.  A  particle  describes  a  parabola  under  two  forces,  one  constant 
and  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  other  passing  through  the  focus  ; 
prove  that  the  latter  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  focal 
distance.     Prove  also  that  if  the  force  through  the  focus  is  repulsive, 
and  at  the  vertex  equal  to  the  constant  force,  the  particle  will  come  to 
rest  at  the  vertex. 

41.  If -the  force  parallel  to  the  axis  in  last  example  is  three  times 
the  repulsion  along  the  line  through  the  focus,  show  that  the  orbit 


where  r,  ?•'  are  the  distances   of  the  particle   from   the  foci  S,  S' 
respectively. 

43.  Prove   Newton's   theorem  by  showing  that  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  particle  for  the  force  specified  in  (2),  §  155,  give  the 
elliptic  path  described  with  areal  speed  -i/ij  about  the  centre  0^. 

44.  A  satellite  moving  round  a  primary  is  acted  on  by  a  small 
tangential  force  in  the  direction  of  motion.     Show  that  the  satellite 
will  gradually  move  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  primary,  and  that 
while  the  applied  tangential  force  causes  an  increase   of   the   total 
energy,  the  kinetic  energy  is  diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  of  the  total  energy. 

At  any  instant  the  orbital  kinetic  energy  (per  unit  mass)  is  |v2  and 
the  potential  energy  -//./«>  if  «  be  the  distance  from  the  "centre. 
Take  the  path  as  approximately  circular;  then  v'il/a=fjL/a'i,  and  so  the 
equation  of  energy  is 


After  an  interval  of  action  of  the  tangential  force,  the  total  energy 
has  been  changed  from  //,/2a  to  fjL/2a+  W.  The  speed  has  become  v' 
and  the  distance  a'.  Hence  the  energy  equation  is  now 

W*-£  =  JL+W. 
a     2a 

But  now  D/2  =  /A/a',  and  so  the  last  equation  may  be  written 


This,  with  the  first  energy-equation,  gives  &>2-£v'2=  W,  that  is, 
the  kinetic  energy  is  now  less  than  before  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  of  the  total  energy. 

The  reader  may  consider  this  slow  motion  of  the  satellite  outwards 
by  means  of  the  equations  of  §  121. 

The  moon  is  a  case  in  point.  A  tangential  action  is  exerted  in  the 
forward  direction  on  the  moon  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  line 
of  high  waters  on  the  earth's  surface  is  not  along  the  radius-vector  to 
the  _moon,  but  _in  advance  of  that  in  the  direction  of  the  moon's 
motion.  The  displaced  water,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by  means  of  a 
figure,  gives  a  forward  tangential  force  on  the  moon.  The  additional 
energy  TF  is  derived  from  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  earth's  rotation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MOTION  OF  A  RIGID  BODY. 

164.  Angular  Momentum  (A.M.) 'of  a  Rigid  Body.  A  rigid 
body  is  one  in  which  the  line  joining  any  two  particles 
of  the  body  (that  is  two  small  parts,  not  two  molecules), 
remains  unaltered  in  length,  and  the  angle  between  every 
pair  of  such  lines  remains  unchanged  as  the  body  moves. 

The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  may  be  regarded  as  made  up 
of  a  motion  of  the  centroid  with  speeds  u,  v,  w  parallel 
to  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  and  a  rotation  of  the  body  with  angular 
speeds  0-p  (92,  63,  about  axes  parallel  to  these  drawn  through 
the  centroid.  For  an  element  of  the  body  of  mass  m, 
whose  coordinates  relative  to  axes 
through  the  centroid  are  x,  y,  z,  has 
angular  momentum  ~Z{m(zy  —  yz}} 
about  the  axis  of  x  through  the 
centroid.  Let  P1  (Fig.  73)  "be  the 
projection  of  the  particle  on  the 
plane  of  yOz,  and  P^,  P\R\  repre- 
sent the  distances  y  dt,  z  dt  which 
the  particle  travels  parallel  to  the 
axes  in  time  dt,  being  the  com- 
ponents, along  Oy,  Oz  of  the  pro-  ~z 
jection  P1S1  on  the  plane  yOz  of 
the  actual  displacement  PS  of  the 
particle  in  dt.  The  projection  OPT  of  the  line  drawn  from 
the  origin  to  the  position  P  of  the  particle  has  turned 
round  through  the  angle  P-^OS^,  which  we  shall  denote  for 
the  present  by  ot. 


8, 


•  FiG.  73. 


Now,  numerically,  the  angular  momentum 
is  proportional  to 

area  (rectangle  N^  —  rectangle  M-^Sj) 
=  2  area  (triangle  OQ^  —  triangle  OR^-j) 
=  2  area  (triangle  OQ^  —  triangle  OP^  —  triangle  P^Sj) 
=  2  area  triangle  OP^. 

1ufcOP1=r1,   OS^^  +  dr^    LPflS^a.,  and 
2  area  OPS-^  =  1\  (rl  +  dr±)  a  =  r\a.. 

Hence  tn(zy  —  yz)dt  =  inr\CL,  and  we  get,  summing  for  all 
the  particles, 


If  the  body  is  rigid  (in-  the  sense  defined  above),  then,  if 
the  line  OPt  drawn  for  a  selected  particle  turn  through  an 
angle  a,  the  lines  so  drawn  for  the  other  particles  must  all 
turn  through  the  same  angle.  If  there  is  no  turning  at  all, 
the  motion  of  the  centroid  expresses  the  whole  motion. 
Hence,  putting  CL/dt,  =  6l}  where  Ol=  LM1OP1,  we  get,  since 
01  is  the  same  for  every  particle, 


In  the  same  way  we  get  for  the  other  two  axes, 


Hence  the  rates  of  change  of  angular  momentum  about 
the  axes  are,  if  the  distribution  of  matter  is  invariable, 


z>x)}  =  $22(m^),  I 
x  —  xy}}  = 


But  there  may  be  alteration  of  mass  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  rolling  snowball,  and  from  this  cause,  or  from 
the  expansionsor  contraction  of  the  body  with  alteration  of 
temperature,  r,  ,  r2,  r3  may  change,  though  of  course  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  rigidity.  We  have  then 

(ww1r1),   (2) 


momentum  of  tlie  body  due  to  the  motion  of  the  centroid. 

165.  Moments  of  Inertia  about  Parallel  Axes.  The  quan- 
tities 2(mr'i),  ...  are  called  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
body  about  the  axes  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  drawn  from 
the  centroid.  We  may,  however,  take  moments  of  inertia 
about  any  other  system  of  three  axes,  using  the  following 
definition  : 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  any  body  or  system  about  a 
'given  axis  is  the  sum  2(mr2)  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  each  infinitesimal  element  of  mass  of  the 
body  or  system  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
element  from  the  given  axis. 

We  can  always  find  a  distance  k  such  that  the  product 
Mk2,  where  M  is  the  whole  mass  of  the  system,  is  equal  to 
2(mr2)  :   k  is  called  the  radius  of 
gyration  about  the  given  axis. 

A  simple  relation  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  exists  between  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  any  system 
about  a  given  axis  and  the  moment 

of    inertia    about    a   parallel    axis    A  Q  B 

through  the  centroid.     Let  m  at  P  FlG  74 

(Fig.  74)  be  an  element  of  mass  of 

the'  system,  and  A  and  G  be  the  points  in  which  a  plane 
drawn  through  P  at  right  angles  to  the  given  axis  intersects 
the  given  axis  and  the  parallel  axis  through  the  centroid. 
Then  AP  =  r,  and  if  h,  r',  and  9  denote  the  lengths  AG, 
GP,  and  the  angle  PG-B  in  the  figure,  we  have 


Hence,  since  li  is  the  same  for  every  particle, 

2  (mr2)  =  Mh*  +  2  (rar'2)  +  2  AE  (mr'  cos  9)  .......  (  1  ) 


But  r'  cos  9  =  GB,  and  GB  is  the  distance,  x  say,  parallel 
to  the  fixed  line  AG,  of  the  mass  m  from  the  centroid.    Now 


(2) 

where  k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  parallel  axis 
through  the  centroid.  The  theorem  thus  established  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system 

about  any  given  axis  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centroid,  together 
with  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  given  axis  of  the 
-fxys)  whole  matter  of  the  system, 
supposed  collected  at  the 
centroid. 

166.   Calculation  of  Moments 
of  Inertia.     Momental  Ellipsoid. 

We  now  consider  the  problem  : . 

To  find  an  expression  for  the 
FIG.  75.  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system 

about  an  axis  given  in  position. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  axis  passes  through  the  origin 
and  has  direction-cosines  I,  m,  n.  Then  a  point  P  of 
coordinates  x,  y,  z  (Fig.  75)  is  at  a  distance  from  the 

axis  =  {a32-f2/2+22  —  (lx-\-iny+nz}z}'*.  The  square  of  this 
distance  may  be  written,  among  other  ways,  in  the  form 


If  we  multiply  this  by  the  mass,  JUL  say,  of  an  element  of 
the  system  situated  at  the  point  x,  y,  z,  and  sum  the  pro- 
ducts for  all  the  elements  of  the  system,  we  get  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the  given  axis.  Denoting 
it  by  /,  we  have 


—  Zmnyz  —  2nlzx  —  Zlmny}]  ..........  (1) 

This  expression  is  of  course,  from  its  formation,  essentially 
positive. 


JNow  let 


then      I=PA+m*B+nzC-2Dinn-2Enl-2Flm  .......  (2) 

A,  B,  C  are  called  moments  of  inertia,  D,  51,  F  products 
of  inertia. 

If  p  denote  a  distance  measured  off  along  the  axis  from 
the  origin,  and  £  y,  £  its  projections  on  the  axes,  we  have 
I  =  g/p,  m  =  nip,  n  =  ftp,  and 

Agt  +  Bf  +  C^-Wtf-ZEZg-ZFg^p*!  .......  (3) 

If  we  take  values  of  p2  which  are  inversely  proportional 
to  I,  p2!  takes  a  constant  value,  k4  say,  for  different  direc- 
tions I,  m,  n  of  the  axis.  (The  meaning  of  7c  here  is  of  course 
distinct  from  that  stated  in  §  165.)  Now  the  equation 

A^+Brf+CF-Wrf-ZEg-ZF^te,  ........  (4) 

is,  since  the  expression  on  the  left  is  positive,  the  equation 
of  an  ellipsoid.  Hence  we  get  the  theorem  (which  seems  to 
have  been  given  first  by  Cauchy,  but  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Poinsot),  that  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  material 
system  about  different  axes  drawn  through  a  given  point 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  lengths  of 
the  radii-vectores  of  an  ellipsoid,  the  centre  of  which  is 
at  the  point.  This  is  called  the  momental  ellipsoid.  Since 
the  choice  of  k  is  arbitrary,  there  are  any  number  of  similar 
and  similarly  situated  ellipsoids,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  momental  ellipsoid. 

By  the  theory  of  the  ellipsoid  it  is  known  that  when  the 
surface  is  referred  to  the  principal  axes  —  that  is  three  axes 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  which  are  also  normals  to 
the  surface—  the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

A'g*  +  B'f  +  C'£*  =  l  .......................  (4) 

In  the  most  general  case  the  ellipsoid  has  three  unequal 
axes  —  the  longest  (OA,  Fig.  76)  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  least  moment  of  inertia,  and  the  shortest  0(7  in 
that  of  the  axis  of  greatest  moment  of  inertia.  The  inter- 
mediate axis  has  the  maximum  length  of  all  axes  lying  in 


the  plane  determined  by  it  and  the  axis  of  minimum 
length,  but  the  minimum  length  for  all  lying  in  the  plane 
determined  by  it  and  the  axis  of  maximum  length. 

A  momenta!  ellipsoid  drawn  for  the  centroid  as  centre 
is  called  a  central  moinental  ellipsoid. 


FIG.  76. 

167.  Principal  Axes  of  Momental  Ellipsoid.  To  find  the 
axes  of  this  ellipsoid,  we  note  that,  since  a  radius-vector  has 
direction-cosines  proportional  to  the  coordinates  £  rj,  £  of 
the  point  in  which  the  radius-vector  meets  the  surface, 
these  coordinates  must,  if  the  radius-vector  be  a  normal,  be 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal.  But  if 
$  denote  the  expression  on  the  left  of  (4),  §  166,  these 
cosines  are  proportional  to  3$/3£  "dS/ty,  c>$/9£.  [For  if  dx, 
dy,  dz  be  any  displacement  along  the  surface  from  a  point 
x,  y,  2,  we  must  have 


7    ,  VS.    ,  -dS,       _ 
dx  +  ~dy  +  --dz  =  0, 
d     y      oz 


•(1) 


so  that  dS/dx,  ...  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines 
of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  displacement  dx,  dy, 
Hence  we  must  have 


Joy    elimination   01   £  »/,  f  irom  equations  (z),  a  cubic 
equation, 


0,  .........  (3) 

called  the  discriminating  cubic,  for  the  determination  of 
K  is  obtained,  the  three  roots  of  which  can  easily  be  proved 
to  be  all  real  ;  so  that  there  are  three  axes  which  can  be 
drawn  to  the  ellipsoid  to  meet  it  at  right  angles,  and  each 
pair  of  these  are  at  rig]  it  angles  to  one  another.  They  are 
called  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  It  will  be 
observed  that  according  to  (4),  §  167,  if  one  of  the  axes  of 
reference,  say  that  of  £  be  a  principal  axis,  the  products 
D,  E  of  inertia  must,  from  the  third  of  these  equations, 
be  zero. 

Special  cases  are  (1)  that  in  which  two  of  these  axes  are 
of  equal  length,  when  also  all  the  axes  in  the  plane  of 
these  two  are  equal,  that  is,  the  ellipsoid  is  one  of  revolu- 
tion, and  (2)  that  in  which  all  three  axes  are  equal  in 
length,  when  the  ellipsoid  is  a  sphere. 

The  roots  of  (3)  substituted  successively  in  (2)  enable  a 
set  of  values  of  the  cosines  g/p,  y/p,  £/p  to  be  found  for  each 
root,  which,  when  used  in  (4),  §  166,  enable  the  length  of 
the  axis  corresponding  to  the  root  to  be  calculated  for 
an.  assumed  k.  The  length  of  this  axis  is  thus  found  as 
a  function  of  K.  Hence  the  roots  of  the  discriminating 
cubic  are  independent  of  the  choice  of  axes,  provided  the 
origin  is  fixed,  and  therefore  the  coefficients  of  the  powers 
of  K  in  the  cubic  have  the  property  of  invariance.  These 
coefficients,  the  values  of  which  are  invariant,  that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  the  choice  of  axes,  are,  as  will  be  seen, 

A+B+0,  AB+BC+CA-D*-E*-FZ, 


168.  Meaning  of  a  Product  of  Inertia.  It  is  important  to 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  a  product  of 
inertia.  Consider  a  body  of  any  form  revolving  about  a 
shaft,  fixed  in  position  and  so  strong  that  it  is  not  sensibly 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  body  upon  it.  The  body 


the  shart  be  chosen,  and  the  central  line  taken  as  axis  or  z, 
while  the  other  axes  are  taken  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
Oz  through  0.  The  coordinates  x,  y,  z  of  each  element  of 
mass  are  taken  for  the  configuration  of  the  system  at  a 
given  instant.  A  particle  of  mass  in  at  the  point  P(x,  y,  z) 
is  moving  about  Oz  in  a  circle  of  radius  \/«-  +  7/2.  Hence,  it 
is  under  acceleration  towards  Oz  of  amount'  uP-J 


x-\ 


ni*}y)<4- 


FIG.  77. 

This  is  applied  to  it  through  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  particle  reacts  on  the  system  with  an  equal 
and  opposite  force.  This  reaction,  being  outward  from  Oz, 
has  no  moment  about  Oz,  and  can  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  mw2.x  parallel  to  Ox  and  muPy  parallel  to  Oy. 
These  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  77. 

Again,  if  the  angular  speed  is  varying  there  is  a  force  on 
the  particle  at  P,  of  amount  mo>\/a;a  +  y*,  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  and,  as  before,  a  reaction  of  the  same  amount  in  the 


has  components  may,  —  mwx  in  the  direction  of  Ox  and  Oy 
respectively,  as  shown  in  Fig.  77. 

We  shall  consider  the  aggregate  of  these  reactions  and 
their  effect,  which  is  to  exert  certain  forces  upon  the 
supporting  shaft  or  axle.  For  this  purpose  we  introduce 
at  the  origin  0  forces  muPx  +  m&y,  muPy  —  mwx  along  Ox, 
Oy  with  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  balance  them. 
The  force  muPx+mwy  at  P  and  the  force  —  (muPx+mwy) 
at  0  give  a  couple  of  moment  mwzxz  +  m&yz  about  an  axis 
in  the  direction  of  Oy,  and  similarly,  the  forces  maPy—witix 
at  P  and  —mury  -\-mtix  at  0  give  a  couple  of  moment 
—  inuPyz  +  mobxz  about  an  axis  in  the  direction  of  Ox.  The 
forces  at  P  in  their  action  on  the  body,  and  ultimately  on 
the  axis  of  support,  are  equivalent  to  these  two  couples, 
and  the  two  forces  at  0,  mtazx  +  mu>y  acting  along  Ox  and 
wiuPy  —  n&x  acting  along  Oy. 

This  process,  applied  to  all  the  particles  of  the  system, 
reduces  the  reactions  to  two  resultant  couples  of  moments 
w22(mo;0)-fa)E(m'7/20,  —  6o2Z(raT/£)  +  co2(mfC2:)  [or  as  we  may 
write  them,  EuP  +  Ddo,  —  Di^  +  Ew,  where  D,  E  are  the 
products  of  inertia  'Z(myz'),  1l(mxs)~],  about  axes  parallel  to 
Oy,  Ox  and  two  forces  dy^mx+wL'niy,  aPlZmy  —  wLmx 
along  Ox,  Oy.  If  x,  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centroid, 
these  forces  become  uPMx  +  wMy,  uPMy  —  u>Mx,  where  M 
denotes  the  whole  mass  of  the  body.  If  the  products  of 
inertia  _D,  E  are  Hero,  the  moments  of  the  couples  are  zero, 
and  there  is  no  couple  of  reaction  given  by  the  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  chosen  axes  :  only  the  forces  aPMx  +  wM  y, 
—  wMx  remain  applied  at  0. 


169.  Reactions  of  an  Unsymmetrical  Eotating  Body  on  its 
Bearings.  Free  Axis  of  Rotation.  So  far  only  the  reactions  have 
been  included,  and  they  appear  as  the  reversed  mass-accelerations. 
Bub  the  applied  forces  X,  Y  on  the  particle  of  tuass  m  at  P,  give 
couples  A'j,  —  Yz  about  axes  parallel  to  Oy,  Ox  respectively,  with 
forces  Ar,  Y  applied  at  0.  Thus  we  obtain  resultant  couples  2Ar2, 
-^,Yz  about  these  axes,  and  resultant  forces  2JT,  2  Y  at  0. 

NOAV  let  the  body  be  held  by  two  bearings  on  the  axis  Oz  at  distance 
«i,  «2  from  0,  and  let  A^,}^,  A"2,  Y.,  denote  the  components  of  forces 
exerted  by  these  bearings  respectively  on  the  body.  The  latter  forces 
and  the  aggregate  of  reactions  must  form  a  system  in  equilibrium. 
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Taking  moments  about  the  bearings  in  succession,  we  obtain 

=     {  M( 
*  1~ 

=     {  M( 

"  2~ 


• 
l~ 


)2.y  -  ci>.f)  4-  2  riffg  - 


-  &r)  + 


Along  with  these,  if  £j,  /?2  he  the  forces  iu  the  direction  of  Oz 
applied  to  the  body  by  the  bearings,  and  Z  be  the  applied  force  in 
that  direction  on  the  representative  particle  of  mass  in  at  P,  we  have 

Zl  +  Z2+'2Z=Q (2) 

If  the  bearings  be  on  the  axis  of  z,  the  force  along  Os  applied  to  the 
body  at  one  bearing  can  have  no  moment  about  the  other,  and  so 
the  conditions  ~2(Z.v)  =  ^,(Zy)=0  must  be  fulfilled. 

Let  now  the  bearings  be  at  equal  distances  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
plane  .vOy,  then  az=  --al  =  a,  say,  and  we  get 


.(3) 


£Mi  J 

If  E  denote  the  resultant  of  7l/(o>%  +  toy)  +  2 X  in  the  direction  of 
O.v  and  M(^lj  -  ib.r)  +  2F  in  the  direction  of  Oi/,  and  R  the  resultant 
of  (Eu*-\-D<J)-\-^,Xz)la  in  the  direction  of  Ox,  and  (.Z)w2 -•  Ziu  +  ~  Fs)/ct 
in.  the  direction  of  Oy,  these  equations  show  that  at  one  bearing, 
forces  -^E,  ^R,  and  at  the  other  bearing,  forces  ~%E,  ~^R,  are 
applied  to  the  body.  The  forces  applied  by  the  body  to  the  beatings 
are  equal  to  these  forces  reversed.  The  two  equal  but  oppositely 
directed  forces  -$R,  -\R  are  entirely  due  to  the  products  I),  E  of 
inertia  if  there  are  no  applied  forces,  and  in  that  case  vanish  when 
these  products  are  zero.  They  tend  to  turn  the  supporting  shaft  or 


closer  together  all  attachments,  such  as  pedals  or  cranks,  are  placed, 
the  smaller  are  the  products  of  inertia  and  the  resulting  couples. 
Undue  spreading  out  of  the  parts  along  the  axis  of  rotation  increases 
the  products  of  inertia,  and  augments  the  couple,  causing  unsteadiness 
of  running. 

If  we  choose  the  axes  0,v:  Qy  through  0  so  that  2(»z#y)  is  zero,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  S(«y/s),  *2,'(mzx)  be  each  zero,  then  the  three  axes 
of  coordinates  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  are  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  0  be  taken  at  the  centroid 
Mx  =  M>/=0,  and  that  therefore  if  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  be  principal 
axes  through  the  centroid,  and  there  be  no  applied  forces,  there  is  no 
action  whatever  exerted  on  the  axis  of  support  or  exerted  by  that 
axis  on  the  body.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  other  forces,  the  body, 
if  rigid,  will,  when  set  rotating  about  Oz,  continue  to  do  so  without 
support.  Os  is  then  what  is  'called  a  free  axis.  It  will  be  clear  that 
any  principal  axis  of  moment  of  inertia  through  the  centroid  is  a 
free  axis. 

170.   A.M.  about  any  Axis.    Equations  of  Rotational  Motion. 

Let  now  the  axis  OA  in  the  direction  I,  m,  n  be  one  about 
which  the  whole  system  is  turning  with  angular  speed  co. 
The  angular  momentum  H  about  the  axis  is  given  by 

-  Wmn  - 


or,  as  we  may  write  it, 

H={a{l(Al-Fm-Eri)+m(-Fl+Bm-Dn) 

+  n(-El-Dm  +  Cn)}  .....  (2) 

But  the  angular  momentum  is  also  lHl-\-f)nH2-\-nH^, 
where  Hl,  H2,  H.A  (the  F,  G,  H  of  §  71)  are  the  components 
of  angular  momentum  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Hence, 
since  wx,  co2,  &>3,  the  angular  speeds  about  the  same  axes, 
are  Ico,  moo,  11  to  respectively, 


Hl  =  A^!  —  FMZ  -  Eus,    Jff2=  —  Ft*!  +  Bcoz  —  D 


ca 


3, 


H  3  =  - 


If  L,  M,  N  be  the  moments  of  forces  about  the  axes,  the 
time-rates  of  variation  of  these  components  give  three 
equations  of  the  form 

Acoj  —  F<az  —  E<as  +  A(al  —  Fwz  -  EwR  =  L;  .........  (4) 

for  it  will  be  'noticed  that  as  the  body  is  in  motion  relatively 
to  the  axes,  the  quantities  A,  B,  G,  I),  E,  F  cannot  be  taken 
as  constants. 


The  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  its  principal 
axes  may  be  written 

A'^+B'if+C'?  =  l, (5) 

where  A',  B',  G'  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
principal  axes.  If  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines,  with 
reference  to  the  principal  axes,  of  the  axis  about  which  the 
angular  speed  is  u>,  the  angular  momenta  about  the  prin- 
cipal axes  are  A'lo),  B'inw,  C'n(*)  =  A/wl,  JB'co2,  6"<w3;  but  it 
is  only  when  the  axes  of  reference  and  the  principal  axes 
are  coincident  that  these  simple  values  of  the  components 
of  angular  momentum  are  obtained. 

If  at  the  instant  under  consideration  the  principal  axes 
coincide  with  the  axes  of  reference,  A'  =  A,  B'  =  B,  C'  =  0 
and  D  =  E  =  F—Q.  The  equations  of  motion  are  now 

A^+A^-F^  —  E^-L, (6) 

and  two  others  of  similar  form.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
though  D,  E,  F  are  zero,  their  time-rates  of  variation  are 
not  in  general  zero,  for  the  body  is  changing  in  position 
with  reference  to  the  axes,  and  the  coincidence  of  axes 
existing  at  time  t  no  longer  exists  at  time  t  +  dt. 

We  now  suppose  the  system  to  be  a  rigid  body,  so  that 
the  values  of  A,  F,  E  are  to  be  calculated  subject  to  this 
condition.  Since  A  =  2  {/j.(y'2+z2')},  E=  ^(/mzx),  'F= 


But  since  the  body  is  rigid  and  is  turning  with  angular 
speeds  co15  w2,  w3  about  the  axes, 

nr*  .-—  fy  ft  I  n*i  ___  /       /v>  ry  f?  n  i  i  *7  \ 

so  that  yj/  +  zz  =  00.^  —  0)^.     Hence  A  =I,{/ui.(yy  +  zz)}  =  0,         ' 
since  D=  E=F=0  at  the  instant.     Again,  ! 

,         •  ,       9  9^  /        .,  ON  J 

a';?y  4-  yx  =  w3 (rc^ + 2  )  —  <w3(?y-j  +  02)  +  w^yz  —  w^z, 
and  therefore  F—w^B  —  A). 

Similarly  E  =  u>z(A  —  C).    The  equation  of  motion  becomes 
therefore  A.  _(j3_n\         _r  /-ON 

Similar  results  hold  for  the  other  two  cases. 


Here  A,  B,  G  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
principal  axes,  which  we  have  supposed  to  coincide  at  the 
instant  with  the  fixed  axes  of  reference.  The  angular 
speeds  a)l,  o>2,  w3  are  those  about  the  fixed  axes  of  x,  y,  z; 
but  since,  obviously,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
angular  speed  about  a  moving  axis  and  that  about  a  fixed 
axis  with  which  the  moving  axis  coincides,  we  may  regard 
col,  w2,  w3  as  the  angular  speeds  about  the  principal  axes  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid,  which  moves  with  the  body.  It 
requires  examination,  however,  to  decide  whether  e^,  the 
time-rate  of  variation  of  the  angular  speed  c^  about  the 
fixed  axis  of  x,  may  be  identified  with  the  time-rate  of 
variation  of  the  angular  speed  about  the  moving  axis  ;  for 
after  the  lapse  of  time  dt  the  moving  axis  has  separated 
from  the  fixed  axis. 

To  decide  this  point,  we  find,  what  the  angular  speed 
about  the  moving  axis  is  at  time  t  +  dt.  In  time  dt  the 
principal  axis,  which  coincided 
with  Ox  at  time  t,  has  turned 
round  in  the  plane  xOz  through 
the  angle  u>»dt  by  the  rotation 
about  Oy,  and  in  the  plane  xOy 
through  the  angle  co3dt  by  the 
rotation  about  Oz  (Fig.  78).  In 
other  words,  a  line  Oa  of  unit 
length,  which  coincided  with 
Ox,  has  been  turned  about  0 
so  that  its  outer  extremity  a 
has  now  coordinates  1,  w3dt, 
—  co2dt,  and  these  quantities  may  be  taken  as  its  direction- 
cosines.  Hence  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  new 
position  of  this  line  and  the  fixed  axis,  now  of  direction 
cosines  l+dl,  m+dm,  n-\-dn  (about  which  the  angular 
speed  is  now  <o  +  (od£),  is  l+(mwz—  ncoz)dt,  and  the  angular 
speed  about  it  is 

(w  +  w  dt)  {1  +  (raw3  —  ncaz)  dt}=(<a  +  a>dt)l-\-  (co2&>3  —  w3w2)  dt, 

to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities.     Hence  wldt  is  the 
change   in   the    angular    speed    about    the    moving   axis; 

-     -      -         -  -  -  -     -      -  -  -  .  /«  7, 


FIG.  78. 
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in  the  angular  speed  about  the  fixed  axis  with  which  the 
moving  axis  of  Ox  coincided  at  the  beginning  of  that 
interval  of  time. 

We  have  thus  obtained  for  a  rigid  body,  moving  abcmt 
the  fixed  point  0,  the  very  important  result  that  the  equations 
of  -motion  with  respect  to  principal  axes  of  moment  of 
inertia  passing  through  the  point  and  moving  with  the  body 

ave  -- 


(9) 

<7ot>3  -(A-B)  O^CUo  =  N, 

where  A,  B,  0  are  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  for  the 
fixed  point  0.  These  equations  were  first  given  by  Euler 
and  are  of  continual  application  in  the  theory  of  rotational 
motion.  Another  proof  is  given  in  §  251.  [See  also  Ex.  17, 
p.  336.] 

171.  Moments  of  Inertia  in  Different  Cases.  In  the 
previous  sections  the  part  which  moments  of  inertia  play 
in  the  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body  has  been  illustrated.  W'e 
now  consider  a  little  in  detail  the  practical  subject  of  the 
calculation  of  moments  of  inertia  in  different  cases. 

In  the  first  place  we  make  some  deductions  from  the 
theorem  of  the  momental  ellipsoid.  First,  we  sec  that,  if 
the  principal  moments  of  inertia  A,  B,  C  are  known,  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis,  the  direction-cosines  of 
which  with  respect  to  the  principal  axes  are  I,  m,  n,  is 
Al*+^Bmz  +  Cnz.  Hence,  if  A=B  =  G,  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  given  axis  is  A.  We  have  such  a  ca.se 
in  a  uniform  cube  ;  clearly  by  symmetry  principal  moments 
of  inertia  for  axes  passing  through  the  centre  are  those 
about  the  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  three  pairs  of 
opposite  sides,  and  are  equal.  Thus  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  an  axis  joining  two  opposite  corners  of  the  cube 
has  the  same  value  as  that  for  any  one  of  these  axes  ;  in 
fact  the  moment  of  inertia  is  the  same  for  every  axis 
through  the  centre  of  the  cube.  In  this  and  other  such 
cases  consideration  of  the  momental  pllinKoirl.  with  flir-. 


plate,  it  is  clear  that  one  principal  axis  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plate,  through  whatever  point  as  origin  axes  in  different 
directions  are  taken.  For  if  ZOZ'  be  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  plate,  and  AOA'  an  axis  inclined  at  an 
angle  6  to  ZOZ',  the  distance  d  of  any  element  in  from 
ZOZ'  is  greater  than  its  distance  d'  from  AOA',  since 
d'  =  d  cos  (j),  where  ^  is  some  angle  between  0  and  9.  The 
axis  ZOZ'  is  therefore  one  of  maximum  moment  of  inertia, 
and  the  theorem  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  shows  that  it 
meets  the  ellipsoid  at  right  angles.  The  other  two  prin- 
cipal axes  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  plate. 

If  now  we  take  the  plane  of  the  plate  as  that  of  xy,  and 
any  chosen  point  as  the  origin  through  which  axes  of 
reference  are  taken,  we  get,  since  s  =  Q  for  every  particle, 
A  =  ^(fjiyz),  5  =  2Oe2),  C=2{//(a2+2/2)},  whether  the  axes 
in  the  plane  of  xy  are  principal  axes  or  not.  Thus  we 
have  0=A+B  for  a  plate;  and  however  the  axes  may  be 
taken,  provided  only  that  of  0  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plate,  the  products  of  inertia  .D  and  E  vanish,  and  F  also 
vanishes  if  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  principal  axes.  The 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  plate  about  an  axis  through  the 
oriin  is  thus 


or 
and  the  equation  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is 

A'g*+B'f+(A'+B'yS*  =  l  ...............  (1) 

or  Ag*+Bf  +  2F&,+(A+BK*  =  V,  ............  (2) 

according  as  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  or  are  not  principal 
axes.  As  explained  above,  any  constant  value  can  be 
assigned  to  k  in  (2). 

173.  M.I.  of  Triangular  Plate.  As  a  first  example  we  find 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  triangular  plate  about 
any  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  The  theorem  just 
proved  will  then  enable  the  momental  ellipsoid  to  be  found 
for  any  point  through  which  axes  are  taken  in  different 
directions.  Let  ABC  (Fig.  79)  be  the  triangle,  OK  the  axis 
in  its  plane,  and  D,  E,  F  the  feet  of  perpendiculars,  of 
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lengths  pl}  pz,  ps,  let  fall  on  the  axis  from  the  vertices 
A,  B,  G.     The  line  AH  drawn  parallel  to  OK  divides  the 

triangle  into  two,  ABH> 
AlfC,  of  which  we  can 
very  easily  find  the 
moments  of  inertia. 
Taking  first  ABE,  con- 
sider a  strip  LM  of 
breadth  du,  the  length 
of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  let  u  be  its 
distance  from  the  axis. 
The  length  of  the  strip  is 


FIG.  7!). 


and  its  moment  of  in- 
ertia about  the  axis  is 
the  product  of  this  by 

<ri<?du,  where  cr  is  the  mass  of  the  plate  per  unit  area. 

Thus  the  moment  of  inertia  II  of  the  triangle  is 


.        .,  ,, 

,  =  ----      (u  —  p.,)  uu  du 
- 


For  the  other  triangle  the  length  of  a  strip  parallel  to 
the  axis  and  at  distance  u  from  it  is  AH(p.A  —  u)/(p3  —  pO, 
and  its  moment  of  inertia  is 

cr  AH  p'a 

v'  --•       (ps~ 

Ps~PlJPi 

or   I2  =  ^.AH{^ps(pl+psp1+2 

The  whole  moment  of  inertia  is  the  sum  of  these  results, 
or  if  A  denote  the  area  of  the  triangle,  that  is  ±AH  (p3—  pz)> 


or 


\     2 


triangular  plate. 

If  we  consider  two  perpendicular  axes  through  0  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  triangle,  and  call  one  of  these  the  axis  of 
x  and  the  other  the  axis  of  y,  the  ordinates  of  the  vertices 
will  he  yl}  yz,  ys,  and  their  abscissae  a?1,  rc2,  %%,  and  we  shall 
have  for  the  moment  of  inertia  about  Ox, 


(7) 

and  for  the  moment  of  inertia  about  Oy, 


If  now  we  take  an  axis  through  0  in  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  and  inclined  at  an  angle  6  to  the  axis  Ox,  the 
distances  of  the  vertices  from  that  axis  are 

yl  cos  9  —  x^  sin  0,  ..., 

and  the  moment  of  inertia  can  be  written  down  by 
substituting  these  values  for  pl}  p.,,  p^  in  the  expression 
found  above.  It  will  be  found  to  have  the  form 

A  cos20  +  £sin20-2JPIHin  0  cos  0,  ..............  (9) 

where 


Hence  the  equation  of  the  momenta!  ellipsoid  is 


where  A,  B,  F  have  the  values  here  stated.  O£  course  the 
common  factor  l<r&  may  be  neglected  ;  and,  according  to 
the  value  assigned  to  the  parameter  k,  different,  but  similar 
and  similarly  situated,  ellipsoids  are  obtained. 


moment  01  inertia  with  reierence  to  parallel  axes  through 
any  other  point.  Consider  an  axis  in  the  direction  I,  in,  n 
and  passing  through  an  origin  0  whose  coordinates  with 
reference  to  the  axes  through  the  centroid  are  a,  b,  c.  The 
square  of  the  distance  A  of  the  centroid  from  this  axis  is 
(t?  +  lP  +  c2  —  (l<.(,+inb-}-nc)z,  and  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  an  element  of  mass  JUL  at  the  point  x,  y,  s  (referred  to 
the  axes  drawn  from  G)  is 


Thus  the  value  of  /  is 


which,  since  2yU  =  .M",  the  total  mass   of   the  system,  and 
S  (//£»),  2(/*2/),  2(//0)  are  zero,  may  be  written  in  the  form 


—  2mribc  —  2nlca  —  Zlmbc  .......  •  .........  (1) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  differs  from  Alz  +  Bm"  +  Cii~ 
by  Mliz,  so  that  we  have  here  another  proof  of  the  theorem 
of  §  165. 

Taking  then  distances  from  0(a,  b,  c)  along  the  axes 
drawn  from  0  for  different  values  of  I,  m,  n,  each  of  such 
a  length  p  that  the  product  of  the  expression  just  obtained 
by  pz  has  the  same  value,  k\  for  all  axes  drawn  through  0, 
and  putting  £=lp,  ij  =  mp,  £=np,  we  obtain  for  the  equation 
of  a  momenta!  ellipsoid  referred  to  axes  drawn  from  0 
parallel  to  the  principal  axes  at  G, 


M' 


It  appears  therefore  that  the  ellipsoid,  with  centre  at  the 
point  0,  has  its  principal  axes  otherwise  directed  than  are 
those  of  the  central  ellipsoid.  But  the  terms  in  //£  .  .  . 
vanish  if  the  point  0(a,  b,  c)  is  on  one  of  the  principal  axes 
ab  G,  and  then  the  principal  axes  at  0  are  parallel  to  those 
at  G. 

Equation  (2)  can  be  written  in  the  form 


=  Q  ......................  (3) 

Here  £  ;/,  £  refer  to  the  origin  0  ;  but  if  we  go  back  to 
the  origin  G,  we  see  that  the  equation  of  a  momental 
ellipsoid  referred  to  principal  axes  at  G  may  be  written 


Hence  denoting  the  expression  on  the  left,  taken  for  the 
parallel  axes  at  0,  by  S,  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  is 

t  =  0.   (4) 

175.  Examples  of  M.I.  We  take  now  some  examples  of  the 
calculation  of  moments  of  inertia  for  particular  cases,  considering 
only  axes  drawn  through  the  centroid  of  the  distribution  of  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  moments  of  inertia  for  other  axes  can  then  be  found 
with  great  ease  by  the  theorem  of  §  165. 

1.  A  straight  rod  of  length  2«  mid  uniform  mass  p.  per  unit  length. 
Here  the  axis  of  the  rod  and  any  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  and  to  one  another  are  principal  axes.  The  ellipsoid  is  in  fact 
one  of  revolution.  Let  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  the 
rod  be  A  :  that  about  a  perpendicular  axis  is 


(1) 


if  ./)/"=  2«/v  the  whole  mass  of  the  rod. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  through  the  centroid  (J  in  the 
direction  I,  m,  n  is  therefore  Al2  +  ^Ma2(inz  +  ni),  and  the  equation  of 
a  momental  ellipsoid  is  A^  +  lMa^rf+.^^l (2) 

The  thinner  the  rod  the  smaller  is  A,  and  therefore  the  longer  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  this  ellipsoid  in  comparison  with  the  other  axes. 
The  equation  2  +  ^2_i  (3) 

may  be  \;sed  as  that  of  a  momental  ellipsoid  for  all  axes  which  are 
not  coincident  with  that  of  the  rod,  if  the  rod  be  very  thin. 


2.  A  thin  rcc.tanrjidar  plate  of  length  2r.«  and  breadth  2/>  and  of  uniform 
mass  /A  per  unit  area.  We  suppose  the  plate  first  divided  into  thin 
rods  each  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  plate,  and  calculating  /for  one 
of  these  rods,  about  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  plate,  find  then  by 
integration  /  for  the  whole  plate  about  that  axis.  Let  //  be  the 
distance  of  a  strip  of  breadth  dy  from  the  axis  :  then  its  mass  is 
Za-ady,  and  /for  the  strip  is  -2<rai/"d'i/.  Hence  for  the  whole  plate 

1=4™!*  y*di/=h<raW  =  M^     .....................  (4) 

•  ii  '  -3 

if  M=4a-nb,  the  mass  of  the  plate. 

Similarly  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  transverse  axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  plate  is  J/«"/3.  It  follows  from  the  theorem  of  plane  plates 
(§  172)  that  for  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plate  through  6', 


and  for  an  axis  through  G  in  the  direction  I,  in,  n, 

I=lM{(l>n'i  +  azm-  +  (a^  +  b'i)ni}  ......................  (0) 

The  equation  of  a  momental  ellipsoid  is  therefore 

+  62)t-==l  .........................  (7) 


3.  A  uniform  block  bounded  by  rectangular  sides.  Let  its  length, 
breadth  and  thickness  be  2«,  2&,  2c;,  and  its  mass  per  unit  volume  p. 
Suppose  it  divided  into  thin  plates  parallel  to  the  breadth  and  length, 
and  let  the  distance  of  one  such  plate  from  the  parallel  middle  piano 
be  z,  and  its  thickness  dz.  Then,  for  the  plate  about  an  axis  through 
its  centroid  parallel  to  its  length,  I--=4paWdz/3  ;  to  this,  by  ^  165,  we 
have  to  add  4pab£ds  to  get  the  value  of  /  for  the  plate  about  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  block.  Taking  twice  the  integral  of  their  sum 
from  2  =  0  to  z  =  c,  we  obtain  for  the  whole  block 


7     o      7         +  V        a/ 
I=8pabc  —  5  —  =M  —  r 


Similarly   the   values  of  /  for  axes  parallel  to  the  breadth    and. 
thickness  are  ?.  J/(«2  +  c2),  JJl/(«2  +  &2). 
Thus  for  an  axis  in  the  direction  I,  m,  n, 

1=  p/X/r2  +  C2)  I?  +  (L&  +  a2)  m2  +  (a2  +  1*)  11-}  ,  ...............  (9) 

and  the  equation  of  a  momental  ellipsoid  is 

(10) 


4.  A  thin  uniform  plate  bounded  bi/  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a,  b. 
The  principal  axes  in  this  case  are  clearly  the  major  and  minor  axes  of 
the  elliptic  boundary,  and  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane. 
Taking  first  the  major  axis,  a  strip  parallel  to  it  at  distance  ?/,  and  of 

breadth  dy,  has  2cr«(l-?/"/ft2)-?/2<i?/  for  its  moment  of  inertia.     For  by 


the  equation  d72/a2+i?/a/6a  =  l  of  the  ellipse,  the  length  of  the  strip  is 
2«(1  -//&2)'*.     Hence  for  the  whole  disk, 


I,  =  2<m  f "  f'l  -  ;S) 2  ?/2cfy  =  2<ra&8  ]"_*,  sin26>  cos2#  d0,     (11) 

if  ;>/2/&2  =  sin20.     The  integral  can  be  found  at  once  by  integration  by 
parts,  and  we  obtain  72         7a 

"U  =M~,    (12) 


where  J/=7rcrafr,  the  mass  of  the  disk. 
Similarly,  for  the  minor  axis, 

I9  =  Mal  ..................................  (13) 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  the  third  axis,  /2,  is  given  by  the 
relation  I,=Ix  +  Iy:  and  we  have 

I:  =  Ma*  +  b*  ...............................  (14) 

Thus,  for  an  axis  in  the  direction  I,  m,  n, 

I=±M(W*+a*m?  +  (a?  +  b*)n*),  .....................  (15) 

and  the  equation  of  a  momental  ellipsoid  is 

6\«  +  ay  +  («2+W=],  .........................  (16) 

the  equation  already  found  for  a  rectangular  plate. 
These  results  are  of  course,  with  ifi  —  ty,  applicable  to  a  circular  disk. 

5.    A  uniform  ellipsoid  of  semi-axes  «,  b,  c.     The  equation  of  the 

surface  is  a      2     ^ 


and  evidently  the  axes  of  .v,  y,  *  are  the  principal  axes.  We  find  first 
/  for  the  axis  of  x,  and  for  that  purpose  divide  the  ellipsoid  tip  into 
elliptic  disks  parallel  to  the  plane  of  x,  //  through  the  centre.  Let  z 
be  the  distance  of  such  a  disk  from  the  plane  of  &•,  y.  The  area  of  the 
disk  is  7ra6(l  —  sa/c2),'  and  its  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  in  its 
own  plane  through  its  centroid  parallel  to  that  of  .?•  is  ^Trcrab\l  —z'^/c2)'2. 
Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  .'-axis  of  the  ellipsoid  is 


We  get,  taking  twice  the  integral  of  this  from  z  =  Q  to 
Similarly  we  obtain 


_Z±.  —  M-— 
5     ~M     5  "" 


The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  sphere  about  a  diameter  is  thus 
f-  J/r2,  where  r  is  the  radius. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ellipsoid  about  an  axis  in  the  direction 
I,  m,  n  is  thus  given  by 

/=fc#{(&2  +  ^)P  +  (^  +  aW  +  (aH&BK},  .............  (19) 

and  the  equation  of  a  momental  ellipsoid  is 

1  ..................  (20) 


6.  An  ellipsoidal  shell.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  a  thin  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  shell.  This  we  can  obtain 
by  differentiation  from  the  moments  of  inertia  found  above.  For  take 

c*)  =  lM(b*  +  c*),  ...............  .....(21) 


which  has  been  found  above  for  a  solid  ellipsoid  of  uniform  density  p. 
Let  the  axes  be  increased  in  length  by  small  amounts  da,  db,  dc  ;  then, 
neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  we  get 

(28) 

The  former  mass  is  M=$irpabc,  the  increase  of  mass,  dM,  is 

§7rpabc  (da/a  +  db/b  +  dc/c)  ; 
hence  we  can  write  the  equation  just  found  in  the  form 

dIx=ldM.(b*  +  c*)  +  lMd(b*  +  c*),  ...................  (23) 

which  we  might  have  obtained  at  once  from  the  second  form  of  Ix 
in  (17).  Similar  results  hold  of  course  for  Iy:  /z. 

If  the  axes  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  their  lengths  so  that 
da/a  =  db/b  =  dc/c=dh.}  say,  we  get 

dIx=frpabc(b*  +  c*)d\  =  5lxdX  ......................  (24) 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  thin  spherical  shell  about  a  diameter  is 
thus  5  Mrz,  if  M  is  the  mass  of  the  shell  and  r  its  radius. 

If  the  moments  of  inertia  of  thick  shells  bounded  by  concentric 
surfaces  are  required,  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  solid  ellipsoids 
which  coincide  with  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shells  must  be 
calculated  and  the  required  moments  of  inertia  found  by  subtraction. 

176.  Condition  that  an  Ellipsoid  may  be  a  Momental  Ellipsoid. 
While  a  momental  ellipsoid,  or,  rather  a  series  of  momental 
ellipsoids,  can  be  found  for  any  point  taken  in  relation  to  a 
given  material  system,  it  is  not  the  case  that  to  every 
ellipsoid  that  can  be  described  there  corresponds  a  material 
system  of  which  it  is  a  momental  ellipsoid.  For  (except  in 
the  limiting  case  in  which  one  principal  moment  of  inertia 
is  zero  and  the  other  two  mincirjal  moments  are  ecmal)  the 


the  third.     Take  say  A+B  —  C.     We  nave 


and  so 

which  is  positive,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  proved  for 
A  +  C—  B  and  B+G—A.  Thus,  unless  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  lengths  of  any  two  of 
the  principal  axes  of  the  given  ellipsoid  is  greater  than  the 
square  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  length  of  the  third,  the  given 
ellipsoid  cannot  be  a  momental  ellipsoid  of  air,  material 
system. 

177.  Foci  of  Inertia.  Let  the  principal  moments  of  inertia 
at  the  centroid,  G,  of  a  given  material  system  be  A,  B,  C, 
and  let  A,  the  moment  about  the  axis  of  x,  be  greater 
than  B,  the  moment  about  the  axis  of  y.  On  the  axis  of  x 
take  two  points  01?  03  (Fig.  80),  one  on  each  side  of  the 
centroid,  at  a  distance  01G=GOZ  =  \/(A  -B)j'M.  Since  01 
and  02  lie  on  a  principal  axis  through  G,  the  principal  axes 
at  either  point  are  parallel 

to  the  principal  axes  at  G.  f> 

The  moment  about  the  axis 
of  x  is  A  for  each  point, 
while  that  about  the  axis 
of  y  at  Ol  or  0.2  is 


Thus  the  moment  of  inertia 

is  the  same  for  every  axis 

at  0:  or  02  in  the  plane  of 

xy,  that  is  the    momental  FlG  8a 

ellipsoids   with    centres   at 

01  or  02  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution.     The  points  Olt  Oz  are 

called  foci  of  inertia. 

If  wo  take  any  point  P  in  the  plane  of  two  of  the 
principal  axes  at  G,  it  can  be  proved  that  one  of  the 
principal  axes  at  that  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
For  let  the  plane  be  that  of  x,  y,  and  lefc  li,  k  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  P,  and  x,  y,  2  the  coordinates,  with  reference  to 


which  are  both  zero  since  2,(/u.xz)  =  2(^/0)  =  0,  and  'Z(ju.z)  =  0, 
for  the  axes  at  G  are  principal  axes  and  G  is  the  centroid. 
Hence  the  proposition  stated. 

Again,  taking  the  plane  of  x,  y  at  G,  let  Gx  (Fig.  SO)  be 
the  axis  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  A  (>  B), 
and  Oj,  02  be  the  foci  of  inertia.  Then,  if  we  take  any 
point  P  in  bhe  plane  and  join  it  with  01;  02,  the  moments 
of  inertia  about  0XP  and  6ZP  are  the  same  in  amount;  and 
one  principal  axis  at  P  lias  been  shown  to  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  0-JPO  2.  The  other  two  must  be  the  internal 
and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  0^0^.  For  if  a 
momental  ellipsoid  be  described  from  P  as  centre  it  will 
meet  the  plane  0-^PO^  (the  plane  xGy)  in  an  ellipse,  and  the 
radii-vectores  from  P  through  015  02  will  be  equal  in  length. 
The  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  the  bisectors  referred 
to.  Thus  if  an  ellipse  or  hyberbola  be  described  through  P 
with  Ol  and  02  as  foci,  the  two  principal  axes  at  I3  required 
are  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the  curve  at  P  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 

178.  Ellipsoid  of  Gyration.  Finally  may  be  noted  here 
some  theorems  regarding  other  ellipsoids  which  also  repre- 
sent conveniently  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  material 
system  about  different  axes  through  a  specified  point.  For 
example,  if,  If  being  the  total  mass,  we  write  Mtfv  Mk\,  MJf~3 
for  the  moments  of  inertia  A,  B,  C  about  principal  axes 
through  the  specified  point,  we  may  use  the  equation  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  in  the  form 


The  quantities  klt  /c2,  k3  are  called  radii  of  gyration  of 
the  system  about  the  principal  axes. 

It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  use  the  ellipsoid 

f+*LJ!-!  (2) 

^^~'  ........................  v 


which  is  said  to  be  reciprocal  to  the  momental  ellipsoid 

A^+Bnz+G^=l,  .....................  (3) 

and  is  called  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration.  With  the  constant 
term  on  the  right  chosen  as  1/M,  where  M  is  the  whole 
mass,  the  ellipsoid  represents  moments  of  inertia  about 
different  axes  through  its  centre  in  'the  following  manner. 
For  every  such  axis  two  parallel  planes  can  be  drawn  to 
touch  the  ellipsoid  and  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
These  planes  are  at  the  same  perpendicular  distance  p  from 
the  centre,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  is 
Mp2. 

For  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  I,  m,  n,  say,  arc 
given  by  the  equations 

ill 

7  A>    &    ° 

l,m,n  =  -  - 


Hence,  if  £  ?/,  £  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  which  a 
tangent  plane  touches  the  surface,  the  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular is 


But  since  l/(^/A}  =  mf(i]fB)  =  nf(^/G),  we  get  by  squaring 
the  fractions,  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  first  squared  fraction  by  A,  of  the  second  by  B,  and 
of  the  third  by  C,  and  then  adding  numerators  and  denomi- 
nators, 


"    l/M 
by  (5).     Hence  we  have 


which  is  the  proposition  stated  above.  Thus  the  perpen- 
dicular p  on  the  tangent  plane  is  exactly  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  body  about  the  axis  with  which  the  perpen- 
dicular coincides.  In  this  lies  the  convenience  of  this  mode 
of  representation. 


It  will  be  seen  that  if  k{,  k.2>  7c3  be  the  principal  radii  of 
gyration,  we  can  write  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  in  the 
more  compact  form,  *2  2  f  2 


This  ellipsoid  is  said  to  be  reciprocal  to  the  momenta! 
ellipsoid,  (1)  above,  for  the  following  geometrical  reason. 
Let  the  momenta!  ellipsoid  be  constructed,  and  concentric 
with  it  a  sphere  of  such  radius  that  it  lies  wholly  within 
the  ellipsoid.  Then  taking  any  point  P  on  the  momental 
ellipsoid,  draw  the  polar  plane  of  P  with  reference  to 
the  sphere,  that  is  the  plane  which  contains  the  points  of 
contact  of  all  tangent  planes  to  the  sphere  which  pass 
through  P.  Then  if  we  cause  the  point  P  to  travel  over 
the  momental  ellipsoid,  we  get  a  succession  of  polar  planes 
which  all  touch  a  second  ellipsoid  —  envelope  it,  as  it  is 
said.  This  second  ellipsoid  is  coaxial  with  the  first  and 
reciprocal  to  it.  The  ellipsoid  of  gyration,  (2)  or  (8),  may 
be  regarded  as  thus  produced  with  a  suitable  choice  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  of  reference. 

179.  Equimornental  Cone.  Theorem  of  Binet.  At  any  point 
P,  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  which  arc  A,  /?,  C,  the  axes  for 
which  the  moment  of  inertia  has  the  same  value  /  form  a  cone  of 
which  the  principal  diameters'  are  the  principal  axes  at  P.  For  if 
I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  an  axis  about  which  the  moment 
is  /,  we  have  PA  +  m"B+ri2C=Iov  P(A  -  I)  +  mi(B-  l}  +  ni(G  -  7)  =  0. 
Multiplying  by  p  =  £/l=i)/m=-.(;/n,  we  get 

)t*  =  0,'  ...................  (1) 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  cone,  called  an  equimomental  cone,  on  which 
lie  the  axes  iu  question  through  P.  The  principal  axes  of  this  surface 
are  coincident  with  the  principal  axes  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  P, 
since  there  are  no  terms  involving  the  products  of  coordinates  £?;,  ?/£> 
{£.  Different  equimomental  cones  are  obtained  for  different  values 
or  /,  but  it  is  to  be  carefully  remarked  that  all  have  this  property. 

To  further  determine  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  at  any 
point  P,  we  consider  the  surfaces  which  pass  through  P  and  are 
confocal  with  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  which  has  its  centre  at  G  (the 
central  ellipsoid  of  gyration),  which  for  brevity  we  shall  refer  to  as 
the  ellipsoid  E.  The  equation  of  a  surface  through  P  confocal  Avith  E\s 


Equation  (2)  may  be  regarded  as  a  cubic  equation  for  the  determination 
of  A.,  for  any  given  fixed  real  values  of  A-,  y,  s.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  all  three  roots  are  real,  and  that  one  is  less  than  the 
least  of  £j,  k~^  k\  and  negative  or  positive  according  as  P  is  within  or 
without  J2,  while  the  other  two  roots  are  both  negative,  and  have 
numerical  values  which,  taken  positive,  lie  one  between  the  greatest 
and  next  greatest  and  the  other  between  the  least  and  next  least  of 
/•,,  /'o,  /4  Thus,  if  £'j!,  /•!;,  l£  be  in  order  of  magnitude,  the  greatest  first, 
£j  +  A,  #3  + A,  7^  + A  are  all  positive  for  the  first  root,  7^+ A  is  positive 
and  /^+A,  /:ij+A  are  negative  for  the  second,  and  ^+A,  i%+\  are 
positive  and  ^+A  is  negative  for  the  third.  The  surface  represented 
by  the  equation  is  an  ellipsoid  when  the  first  root  is  used  as  the  value 
of  A,  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  when  the  second  root  is  taken,  and  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  in  the  third  case.  Thus  through  any  point 
whatever  can  be  drawn  these  three  surfaces  confocal  and  therefore 
coaxial  with  the  ellipsoid  E.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that  at  the  point 
of  intersection  the  normals  to  the  three  surfaces  are  mutually  perpen- 
dicular. Moreover,  the  normals  to  the  hyperboloids  at  P  are  tangents 
to  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
confocal  ellipsoid  at  the  same 
point,  that  is,  the  intersections 
of  the  surface  by  the  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  which  contain  the  radii 
of  greatest  and  least  curvature 
of  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point. 

Now,  from  the  specified  point 
7',  at  which  it  is  required  to 
find  the  principal  axes,  draw  a 
tangent  cone  to  any  surface 
confocal  with  E.  To  fix  his 
ideas  the  student  may  take  the 
confocal  ellipsoid.  This  cone  is 
the  locus  of  the  intersections  of 
planes  which  all  pass  through  pJG-  gl. 

/'  and  touch  the  surface.    Take 

any  one  of  these  planes  and  calculate  its  distance  from  G.  If  I,  m,  n 
be  the  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  to  the  plane  from  G,  the  square  of 
this  distance  is,  by  (2), 

p(^  +  A)+m«(^  +  A)  +  7i8(^  +  X)  =  ?%*  +  m^  +  7i^+A (3) 

Thus  if  (Fig.  81)  a  perpendicular  from  G  meet  the  tangent  plane  at 
//and  a  parallel  tangent  plane  to  E  in  //n,  and  we  write  p, pn  for  Off 
and  6y//0,  we  get  X=p*-pl>  This  interprets  A,  and  we  see  that  it  is 
the  same  for  all  tangent  planes  drawn  from  P  to  the  same  surface 
confocal  with  E. 


it  we  take  the  moment  or  inertia  or  tne  body  about  o/y,  namely  JMp0, 
the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis  through  P  is 


Thus  r2-A  is  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  axis 
parallel  to  Oil  through  /',  and  hence  the  axes  drawn  through  /' 
parallel  to  all  the  axes  Off,  corresponding  to  planes  through  /' 
enveloping  the  surface  characterised  by  A,  form  an  equimomental  cone 
with  P  as  vertex,  and  the  principal  axes  at  P  are  those  of  this  cone. 

Such  an  equimomental  cone  can  be  drawn  by  enveloping  any  one  of 
the  con  focal  surfaces  by  planes  through  /',  and  we,  have  seen  that  the 
principal  axes  of  all  such  cones  coincide.  We  may  therefore  use  any 
one  of  the  three  confocal  surfaces  which  intersect  in  /'.  In  this  case 
the  equimomental  cone  has  one  axis  at  /'  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
which  it  envelopes  ;  and  thus,  by  drawing  an  equimomental  cone  to 
envelope  each  surface,  we  see  that  the  three  principal  axes  at  I1  arc 
normals  to  the  three  confocal  surfaces  which  these  intersect.  This  is 
Binet's  theorem. 

EXERCISES  VI. 

1.  Prove  that  if  the  mass  of  a  system  is  symmetrically  distributed 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  plane,  a  pair  of  principal  axes  lie  in  that  plane 
for  every  point  of  it. 

2.  A  uniform  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  regular  polygon.     Prove 
that  its  ii.i.  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  at  right  angles  to  its 
plane  is  JJ/(?i/i!  +  2ra),  where  r,  r'  are  the  radii  of  the  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  circles. 

3.  Find  the  M.I.  of  a  uniform  elliptic  plate,  of  semi-axes  a,  b,  and 
mass  m,  round  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  and  passing  through 
an  end  of  a  diameter  inclined  at  an  angle  6  to  the  major  axis.     Find 
also  the  M.I.  about  a  tangent  to  the  elliptic  boundary  at  the  extremity 
of  the  diameter  specified  [Ex.  4,  §  175]. 

4.  Prove  that  the  M.I.  of  a  homogeneous  right  circular  cone  about 
an  axis  through  the  centroid  pei'pcndicular  to  the  axis  of  figure  is 
j$j;l/(AB  +  4«2),  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  base  and  /(  the  height  of  the 
cone  from  base  to  vertex. 

Prove  also  that  the  M.I.  about  the  axis  of  figure  is  faMaP.  Hence 
find  the  M.I.  about  an  axis  I,  in,  n  through  the  centroid,  and  the 
equation  of  the  central  M.E.  Find  also  the  M.K.  for  the  vertex. 

5.  Prove  that  in  a  momental  ellipsoid  the  length  of  the  shortest 
of  the  three  axes  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  centre  on  the  line  joining  the  extremities  of  the  other  two 
axes. 


each  of  mass  m  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  minor  axis.  Find 
what  condition  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  principal  axes  for 
any  point  on  the  boundary  of  the  lamina  may  be  the  tangent  and 
normal  at  the  point. 

7.  Prove  that  a  body  of  given  density  and  of  mass  If  will  have 
minimum  M.I.  about  an  axi.s  through  a  given  point  if  it  is  a  sphere 
with  its  centre  at  the  point. 

8.  Prove  that  the  M.I.  of  a  imiform  hemispherical  shell  is  the  same 
for  eveiy  axis  through  the  centre.     Hence  show  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  for  axes  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  surface. 

9.  A  uniform  plate  is  bounded  by  a  parabola  (?/a  =  4«.r)  and  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  distance  c  from  the  vertex  : 
prove  that  the  M.I.  of  the  plate  about  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  'f-^yl/ca, 
and  about  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  is  VMc*.     Hence  find  the  M.E.  for 
the  vertex. 

10.  A  solid  ellipsoid  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  infinitely  thin 
similar  and  similarly  situated  ellipsoidal  shells,  each  of  uniform  density. 
This  density  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  along  the  axis  a. 
Show  that  the  M.I.  about  that  axis  is  '^AHlP  +  fi*),  where  M  is  the  mass 
of  the  ellipsoid.     [Equation  (24),  §  175.      Put  b=pa,   c  =  ga,   p  —  Jca, 
where  jo,  q,  k  are  constants.] 

11.  Show  that  the  foci  of  inertia  for  a  uniform  elliptic  lamina  lie 
on  the  minor  axis  at  distances  from  the  centre  each  equal  to  &ae. 

12.  A  rigid  body  has  its  mass  M  symmetrically  distributed  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  vertical  plane  and  revolves  under  gravity  about  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  symmetry.     At  the  instant  considered 
the  angular  speed  is  w  :  show  that  the  resultant  forces  on  the  axis  are 
M(<a*h  +  (/cos  6)  outwards  along  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from   the 
centroid  on  the  axis  and  JJ/c/sin  6.  IPK/iP  +  k'*)  at  right  angles  to  this 
perpendicular,  where  h  is  the  distance  of  the  centroid  from  the  axis, 
k  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centroid,  and 
6  the  inclination  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  vertical. 

13.  If  the  perpendicular  from  the  centroid  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
have  an  initial  inclination  a.  to  the  vertical,  show  that  the  forces  are 

respectively 

ff(J  .  { (3/i2  +  F)  cos  6  ~  2/<%>s  cc},      Mff  -J^  sin  9. 

Hence  show  that  the  resultant  stress  is  a  minimum  when  &  =  a.. 

14.  A  planet  of  mass  M  has  a  satellite  of  mass  m  winch  revolves 
about  it  at  a  constant  distance  r.     The  planet  has  moment  of  inertia  / 
about  a  diameter  and  rotates  with  angular  speed  n  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  orbit.     Show  that  the  A.M.  of  the  system  about  its 

centroid  is  Jn  +  2\/KMm(M+in)~-r'-,  where  \-  is  the  force  of  attraction 
between  two  particles  of  unit  mass  at  unit  distance  apart. 


1O.    onow   unat    tne   &or.;u    energy    />    Kiueuu   tinu    pui/eansu   ui 
planet  and  satellite  in  Ex.  14  is  given  by 


where  C  is  a  constant. 

16.  A  body  turns  about  a  fixed  point  with  angular  speeds  wl,  w2,  co3 
about  axes  fixed  in  space.     Show  that  the  kinetic  energy  T  is  given  by 

T=-k(A  cfi  +  Bufc  +  Ctol  -  2Z)w2(i)3  -  aZico.jto,  -  SFwjOJo), 
and  verify  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

d  dT_        d  97T_         d  D7'_ 

r-  ™         —  Jj.        —  =~   ;rr        —  JM  *  j~   re         —  J.\  . 

at  do)!  at  do>2  tw  ow.j 

[See  §  170.] 

17.  By  means  of  equation  (1),  §  9,  and  the  values  of  //j,  ffz,  H^ 
(F,  G',  H  of  §  9)  given  in  §  170,  find  the  general  equations  of  motion 
with  respect  to  moving  axes  for  a  rotating  body. 

Also  by  (1),  §  9,  taking  for  F,  G,  H  the  angular  speeds  coj,  co2,  w3 
about  the  moving  axes,  and  for  L,  M,  N  the  angular  speeds  about 
fixed  axes  with  which  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant  coincide,  prove 
that  (0^=0)!,  Wj,=cl>2,  wz=o»3.  [See  also  §  170.] 

18.  If  the  axes  of  x  and  z  are  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  M.T.  for 
the  origin,  in  the  case  of  any  material  system,  prove  that  the  equi- 
mornental  cones  intersect  the  M.E.  in  curves  which,  projected  on  the 
planes  of  i/s  and  .«?/,  give  ellipses,  and  projected  on  the  plane  of  ,rs 
give  hyperbolas. 

19.  Find  the  locus  of  P  (§  179)  so  that  the  moment  of  inertia  with 
respect  to  the  principal  axis  (Pz,  say)  at  the  point  may  have  a  constant 
value  Mk2. 

By  (4),  §  179,  the  M.I.  about  a  principal  axis  of  the  surface  is 
yI/(r'2-A),  where  A  is  a  root  of  equation  (2)  of  that  section,  and 
7-'-  =  A-!H-y<!  +  32.  Now  here  Mk*  =  M(ri-\\  so  that  A=r'--F.  Sub- 
stituting in  (2),  we  get  for  the  required  locus 


• ]         .'/ I * _l 


a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree.  Tf  for  (1)  on  the  right  we  substitute 
(a?+y*+z*)/r>,  and  put  a^*8-^,  frWc2-/^,  o2  =  F-^,  the  equation 
takes  the  form 


the  well-known  equation  of  the  wave-surface. 


iu.    EIIKI  wit)  cunuiuioii  unau  a  given  suraiguu  line 
(x-a.)/l=(T/-f3)/m  =  (z~y)/n 

may  be  a  principal  axis  at  some  point,  and  find  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z 
of  the  point. 

The  line  must  be  a  normal  to  the  quadric  surface,  (2)  §  179,  which 
passes  through  the  point  and  is  confocal  with  the  central  ellipsoid, 
and  therefore,  if  we  put  ^=xjl(l^+  X.}—y/m(^  +  X)=z/n(^+X),  and 
substitute  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  which  these  give  in  the  equation  of  the 

line,  we  get  ^  =  («./^-^/m)/(/^-^)=(/S/7n-y/?0/(^-^)>  wnich  is  fche 
condition  required. 

The  value  of  //,  is  thus  known,  and  so  #,  y,  z  can  be  found.  The 
value  of  A  is  assigned  by  substituting  the  Values  of  x,  y,  z  in  the 
equation  of  the  quadric.  This  gives 


21.  Prove  that  in  the  plane  rue  +  fBy  +  y  z  -  1  =  0  there  is  a  point  for 
which  it  is  a  principal  plane  of  the  M.E.  (with  centre  at  the  point)  of  a 
given   material  system.      Prove  that  if   A,  B,  G  be  the  principal 
moments  for  the  centroicl,  the  coordinates  of  the  point  are  those  of  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  straight  line 

x/a.-A=y/(3  -£  =  gfy  -  G. 

22.  Prove  that  a  straight  line  drawn  on  a  uniform  thin  plate  is  a 
principal  axis  of  M.I.  for  some  point  on  the  line.     Find  the  point  if  the 
straight  line  pass  through  the  centroid. 

23.  A  principal  axis  at  a  point  P  meets  a  principal  axis  for  a  point 
Q  in  a  point  It.    Two  planes  are  drawn  through  P  and  Q  respectively 
perpendicular  to  these  principal  axes.     Show  that  their  line  of  inter- 
section is  a  principal  axis  for  the  point  in  which  it  meets  the  plane 
I'QR. 

24.  Ox,  Oi;  and  Ox',  Oy'  are  two  pairs  of  rectangular  axes  in  the 
same  plane,  and  9  is  the  angle  xOx'.     The  moments  about  the  first 
pair  are  -d,  /?,  and  the  product  of  inertia  2  (?«#'/)  is  zero.     Prove  that 
Z,(mx''  =     A—B)s\.MZdt  where  Q  =  L.vOx'. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
APPLICATIONS   OF  DYNAMICAL   PEINCIPLES. 

180.  Practical  Applications.     In  the  present  chapter  we 
shall  deal  with  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations  of 
ctynamical  principles,  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  practical 
affairs,  such  as  mechanical  traction,  workshop  appliances, 
and  various  contrivances  made  use  of  in  the  industries  or 
in  daily  life.     By  practical  examples  drawn  from  ordinary 
experience  and  from  engineering  and  the  arts  generally,  the 
relations  of  the  different  fundamental  ideas,  and  indeed 
their  precise  significance,  are  made  clear,  and  by  a  careful 
study  o£  these  the  student  can  obtain  a  hold  of  the  subject 
which  no  mere  study  of  abstract  formulae  can  provide. 

We  shall  in  this  chapter  use  gravitational  or  practical 
units  in  many  examples,  and  shall  distinguish  between  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  gravity  on  a  pound  or  a  ton — or 
briefly  a  force  of  one  pound,  or  one  ton — and  the  mass 
or  weight  of  a  pound  or  a  ton  by  the  use  of  an  initial 
capital  for  Pound  or  Ton  in  the  former  case. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  use  of  the  word  ^^)flig]^.t 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  defining  the  standard  pound,  and 
the  process  of  comparing  masses  by  weighing,  renders 
difficult  and  inconvenient  the  restriction  of  the  word  wciylit 
to  forces.  The  combination  foot-ton  and  the  like  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  misapprehended. 

181.  Acceleration  in  the  Direction  of  Motion.     We  take 
first  the  simple  case  in  which  the  acceleration  of  a  body 


control  cl  or  a  body  which  does  not  lulfil  that  condition. 
Acceleration  is  rate  of  growth  of  velocity  of  a  body.  When 
the  component  in  the  line  of  motion  is  of  uniform  amount  a, 
the  speed  which  grows  up  in  t  units  of  time  is  at.  If  this 
is  in  addition  to  the  speed  n  which  the  body  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interval  of  time,  the  speed  at  the  end 

'    where  (1) 


As  has  been  already  explained,  speeds  are  measured  in 
centimetres  per  second  («?»./«),  in  feet  per  second  (fls),  in  miles 
per  hour  («>///),  or  in  knots  (/<:).  An  acceleration  of  amount  a 
may  be  a  rate  of  growth  of  af/s  per  second  (written  af/sz, 
or  of  am/k  per  second  (written  am/  /is)  or  of  a  knots  per  hour 
((.ikjli),  or  of  a  knots  per  minute  (ak/m).  It  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  acceleration  is  not  velocity,  but  rate  of 
growth  of  velocity,  and  has  in  every  case  its  own  direction 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  direction  of  motion,  but  on 
the  action  of  other  bodies  which  produces  it.  The  speed  in 
a  given  direction  which  grows  up  in  time  /;  depends  on  the 
average  value  For  that  time  of  the  acceleration  in  that 
direction,  and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  interval  of  time  t. 
If  that  average  value  be  a,  or  if  the  acceleration  in  the 
specified  direction  is  uniform  and  of  amount  a,  the  speed 
in  that  direction,  produced  in  the  interval  t,  is  at  ;  and  if 
we  desire  to  specify  the  units,  it  will  be  written  at.f/s, 
at  .  m//i,  or  at  .  k  as  the  case  may  be.  This  will  be  done 
when  necessary  :  it  is  undesirable  to  encumber  our  equations 
by  alivayn  inserting  the  units  specification. 

When  the  acceleration  of  a  body  in  the  direction  of 
motion  is  uniform  in  amount,  the  average  speed  during 
time  t  is  ^(ii  +  v^  —  u+lat,  and  the  distance  travelled  in 
the  time  is  given  by 

8  =  ls(u  +  v)t  =  ut  +  $criz  ...................  (2) 

If  in  this  we  substitute  (v  —  u)ja  for  t,  we  get 

as=tyfi-%u*  .........................  (3) 

Of  course  u  may  denote  an  initial  speed  which  is 
negative  and  a  may  at  the  same  time  denote  a  positive 
acceleration  —  as  when  an  engine  exerts  a  forward  pull 
on  a  train  moving  backward;  or  the  initial  speed  may 


slowed  down  by  the  action  of  the  brakes.  The  direction 
taken  positive  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  ;  the  formulae 
hold  in  all  cases,  with  proper  interpretation  of  course  when 
numerical  values  of  the  quantities  symbolised  are  inserted. 

182.  Motion  of  a  Railway  Train.  Time  lost  in  Stoppages. 
If  now  F  denote  the  force  applied  to  the  body  and  R  the 
resistance  to  motion  due  to  gravity,  friction,  etc.,  and  these 
be  constant,  the  whole  work  done  by  F  in  time  /;  is  Fs,  and 
the  part  of  this  spent  in  increasing1  the  kinetic  energy  is 
(  F—  R)s.  But  if  W  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in  pounds 
yi-  tons,  F—R=  Wa,  and  so 


(1) 

In  the  specification  of  units  here  employed,  the  unit  of  force 
is  that  which  gives  unit  of  acceleration  to  the  unit  of 
weight,  a  pound,  or  a  gramme,  or  a  ton,  and  so  the  unit 
of  work  or  energy,  maybe  expressed  as  Ib.  (ffsf  or  ton  (//s)2, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Let,  however,  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  weight  of  1  Ib.  be 
taken,  as  it  often  is,  as  the  unit  of  force,  then,  since  this 
force  gives  to  the  1  Ib.  weight  let  fall  under  gravity  a 
downward  acceleration  of  which  the  numerical  reckoning- 
is  y,  the  values  of  F  and  R  are  the  former  values  divided 
by  (j.  Roughly,  g  =  32//s2.  The  unit  of  work  when  F  and  g 
are  reckoned  in  the  units  now  specified  is  1  ft.  lb.;  the  work 
done  in  overcoming  a  force  equal  to  the  gravity  of  1  Ib. 
through  a  space  of  1  foot.  We  have  then  in  ft.  Ibs. 

1  W        I  W 

(F-R)s  =  Lf)~vz~±  —  u*,    ...............  (2) 

2  g          2  g  ^  J 

where  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  W  is  the  number 
of  Ibs.  which  the  body  weighs. 

As  an  example  of  what  precedes,  we  take  the  case  of 
an  express  train  fitted  with  continuous  brakes,  which  is 
brought  to  rest  before  entering  on  a  block,  and  started 
again  after  the  block  lias  been  declared  clear.  'If  the 
speed  of  the  train  was  GO  miles  an  hour,  and  the  brakes, 
and  other  resistances,  produced  a  retardation  of  3m/  /is,  if 


the  train  remained  at  rest  2  minutes,  and  was  then  started 
and  regained  its  full  speed  under  uniform  acceleration  in 
travelling  1  mile,  it  is  required  to  find  the  running  time  lost. 

The  student  may  construct  the  speed  diagram  for  such 
a  .case.  The  'ordinates  of  the  curve  are  speeds,  and  the 
abscissae  are  times  measured  from  a  convenient  zero.  The 
distance  travelled  in  any  time  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
area  contained  between  the  curve,  the  line  of  abscissae, 
and  the  terminal  ordinates  for  the  interval  of  time.  The 
graph  for  a  journey,  including  stoppages  between  which 
the  maximum  speed  is  attained,  is  a  succession  of  curves 
rising  from  and  falling  again  to  the  line  of  abscissae,  with 
gaps  between.  The  length  of  a  gap  along  the  line  of 
abscissae  is  the  duration  of  the  stop.  The  distance  lost 
in  the  running  of  the  train  is  the  area  of  the  gap  betAveen 
the  straight  line  of  maximum  speed,  the  line  of  abscissae, 
and  the  curve.  If  this  latter  area  is  measured  in  any  way, 
the  running  time  lost  is  got  by  division  by  the  full  uniform 
speed  of  the  train. 

The  time  required  to  bring  the  train  to  rest  is  20  seconds, 
and  the  distance  traversed  in  stopping  is,  since  the  average 
speed  is  30  mjh,  or  44//«,  880/  or  1/6  of  a  mile.  The  time 
taken  to  start  is  120  seconds,  and  so  the  whole  time  from 
the  instant  of  application  of  the  brakes  to  that  of  regaining 
full  speed  is  (20  +  120  +  120)sec.  or  260  sec.  In  this  time, 
at  full  speed,  the  train  would  have  travelled  2GO  X  88/=  4£m. 
But  IJr  mile  is  actually  traversed,  so  that  the  loss  of 
distance  is  3-^-  miles.  For  this  3-J-  minutes  would  be  required, 
and  this  is  the  exact  loss  of  running  time. 

The  formulae  established  above  have  not  been  referred 
to  in  this  simple  computation,  and  the  student  is  strongly 
recommended  to  avoid  using  formulae,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  use  his  own  common  sense,  which  amounts  indeed  to 
constructing  his  formulae  as  he  wants  them. 

183.  Work  done  on  Trains.  Tractive  Force.  Positive 
work  is  not  done  by  the  resistances  in  stopping  the  train, 
work  is  done  against  these  resistances  by  the  train  itself, 
and  its  kinetic  energy  is  correspondingly  diminished :  this 
may  be  regarded  as  negative  work  done  by  the  resistances. 
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Work  is  again  done  by  the  engine  in  starting  the  train  up 
to  its  full  "speed,  and  the  kinetic  energy  is  regained,  while, 
moreover,  work  is  clone  in  overcoming  resistances  Avith  a 
resulting  equivalent  in  potential  energy  ii;  the  train  has 
been  raised  against  gravity,  in  heat  generated  in  overcoming 
friction,  and  a  small  amount  in  aerial  and  other  vibrations 
in  the  noise  of  the  train  and  the  shaking  of  the  ground — 
but  this  is  also  finally  transformed  into  heat. 

The  available  tractive  force  which  can  be  exerted  by  an 
engine  is  the  forward  force  exerted  by  the  rails  against  back- 
ward slipping  of  the  wheels,  and  is  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  engine  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  or  "  adhesion  " 
(§  201)  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails.  Let  the  engine  in 
the  example  of  §  182  weigh  80  tons,  and  the  whole  weight 
be  available  for  adhesion  (as  in  a  tank  engine  with  5  pairs 
of  wheels  coupled),  then  in  ordinary  English  weather  the 
adhesion  will  enable  a  tractive  force  of  16  Tons  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  resistance  R  on  the  level  is  only  about  |-  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  train.  If,  however,  as  we  here 
suppose,  the  train  in  this  example  weighs  200  tons,  and  is 
on  a  somewhat  steep  gradient  up  which  it  must  be  taken, 
the  total  resistance  may  be  very  considerable.  We  take  it 
here  as  9'S  Tons  in  all.  Thus  F-  R  =  6'2,  in  Tons. 

The  work  done  by  the  engine,  in  bringing  the  train 
(including  of  course  the  engine  itself)  from  rest  to  its  full 
speed,  amounts,  at  this  value  of  F,  to  16x5280,  or  84480, 
foot-tons,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  train  at  full  speed 
is  this  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  6'2  to  16,  that  is  32736  i'.-t. 

Let  the  time  of  regaining  speed  be  t  and  that  of  coining 
fco  rest  t'.  The  total  resisting  force  during  t'  was  JB+R,  if 
B  denote  the  brake  resistance,  and  the  momentum  destroyed 
was  Wv.  The  same  momentum  was  regained  in  the  time  t 
by  the  action  of  the  force  F—R.  Hence,  with  gravitational 
units  of  force, 

Wv  =  (B + R)gtf =(F-  R}gt, 

f     W  W    \V  /i\ 

and  therefore         t+t'=(  7,     „+  ^ — „)- (L) 

\Ji-\-jLi     M—M/g 


JLJUB  uwu 


resistance,  B  +  R,  which  is  applied  during  the  time  t'  of 
stopping,  would  if  it  acted  during  the  time  t  of  regaining 
speed,  as  well  as  the  time  of  losing  it,  t',  destroy  as  much 
momentum  as  a  force  F+B  would  generate  in  the  interval 
t,  and,  alternatively,  that  this  latter  force  acting  during  the 
interval  t'  would  generate  just  as  much  momentum  as 
would  the  force  F~R  (the  actual  momentum-generating 
force  during  /,')  in  the  whole  time  t-\-t'. 

If  s,  «'  be  the  distances  travelled  by  the  train  in  the 
times  t,  t',  then,  since  the  kinetic  energy,  Wv2/^/,  is  annulled 
by  the  resistance  B  +  R  in  the  distance  s",  and  regained  by 
the  action  of  the  force  F—  R,  over  the  distance  .v,  \ve  have 


=  (F-K)»,    ...............  (3) 

1  '2 

andso 

Also 
AKSO 


The  enei'gy  spent  in  overcoming  brake  resistance  in  the 
stop  is  J3s',  and  from  the  last  result  we  get 

Bs'  =  F3-R(v+s'),  .....................  (6) 

which  of  course  is  self-evident. 

184.  Effect  of  Nature  of  Koad  Surface  on  Vehicular  Traffic. 
These  equations,  and  especially  the  last,  show  that  dimi- 
nution of  R  must  be  accompanied  by  increase  of  brake 
power  it'  the  time  and  distance  of  stopping  are  not  to  be 
increased.  The  resistance  R,  here  taken  as  constant,  de- 
pends to  a  certain  extent  on  the  air  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  train,  as  well  as  on  the  state  of  the  road, 
and  this  part  is  smaller  the  lower  the  speed.  The  adhesion 
to  which  F  is  due  is  not  altered  in  the  case  of  a  railway 
by  improvements  of  the  road  ;  but  the  provision  of  a  hard 
smooth  surface  on  an  ordinary  road  makes  motor-cars  skid, 
and  prevents  horses  from  obtaining  that  grip  of  their  feet 
on  the  ground  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
any  given  forward  force  F.  In  this  last  case  both  F  and 


R  are  diminished,  and  s,  the  space  traversed  in  bringing  the 
speed  up  to  any  required  value,  becomes  great,  so  that 
the  general  speed  of  traffic  is  diminished. 

185.  Efficiency   of    Brakes.      Brakes    as    such    are    only 
effective  if  the  wheels  continue  to  revolve,  as  the  energy 
of   motion  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the  frictional  re- 
sistance between  the  brake-shoe  or  band  and  the  surface 
against  which  it  is  pressed.     If  the  brake  be  applied  too 
firmly  the  wheels  will  be  locked  and  skid  along  the  rails, 
and  the  braking  action  is  then  that  of  the  friction  between 
the  rails  and  the  sliding  wheels.     The  occurrence    of  this 
state  of  things  is  rendered  all  the  more  likely  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  bite  of  the  wheels,  in  consequence  of  a  greasy 
state  of  the  track ;  and  a  stream  of  sand  should  be  poured 
on  that  surface,  before  the  brakes  are  more  than  moderately 
applied. 

If  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  brake-shoe, 
supposed  applied  to  the  revolving  surface  of  the  wheel, 
be  the  same  as  that  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail,  the 
thrust  of  the  shoe  against  the  surface  must  not  be  so  great 
as  the  thrust  of  the  wheel  against  the  rail ;  otherwise  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel  will  be  opposed  by  a  moment  of 
forces  as  great  as  or  greater  than  that  causing  it  to 
revolve,  and  skidding  will  begin.  If  the  coefficient  of 
friction  between  the  wheel  and  the  road  be  smaller  than 
that  between  the  wheel  and  the  brake-shoe,  the  stoppage 
of  revolution  will  occur  for  a  smaller  thrust  of  the  brake- 
shoe  than  that  of  the  wheel  against  the  rail.  Thus  the 
limit  of  action  of  brakes  applied  to  the  wheels  is  that  at 
which  the  wheel  skids,  and  some  form  of  emergency  brake 
which  will  then  check  the  motion  of  the  carriage  along 
the  rail  is  necessary.  Magnetic  brakes  actuated  by  an 
electric  current  have  been  proposed  and  used;  but  no 
emergency  brake  used  on  steep  hills  should  depend  on 
the  rotation  of  the  wheels  for  its  action. 

186.  Time  of  Train  from  Station  to  Station.     It  is  of  im- 
portance   to    determine  the  time   in   which   under  given 
conditions  of  load,  brake  power,  road  resistance,  weight  of 
engine,  etc.,  a  given  journey  from  one  station  to  another 
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here  stated.  The  distance  s+s'  (  =  c,  say)  is  fixed,  and  so 
are  all  the  other  quantities,  "H7,  F,  5,  R,  so  that  the  highest 
speed  attainable  is  given  by  the  equation 


derived  from  (3)  (§  183).     The  time  is  therefore  2c/v  or 


2.F          B  +  F  (2 

^    <7     (B+R)(F-R) V  ' 

Ex.  1.  A  train  weighing  200  tons  has  brake  power  which,  as  ordi- 
narily used,  stops  it  in  ?.  of  a  mile  from  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour 
under  additional  resistance  R.  If  jK  =  9'8  Tons,  show  that  23  =  4  Tons 
nearly.  If  ^=12  Tons,  show  also  that  for  c  =  2  miles  t  +  t'  =  2Q4:  sees. 

The  highest  speed  attained  according  to  this  example  is  in  feet  per 
second  4  x  5280/264,  or  about  55  m/h.  In  actual  working  of  a  local 
heavy  train  between  stations  two  or  three  miles  apart,  the  slowing 
down  would  be  ett'ected  more  gradually,  and  so  the  brakes  woiild  be 
applied  sooner,  and  the  speed  attained  would  be  less,  and  the  time 
of  running  somewhat  lengthened. 

Of  course  for  runs  of  any  length  the  speed  must  not  rise  above  the 
limit  required  for  safety,  and  must  be  reduced  before  passing  curves 
of  any  sharpness.  (See  §  190  for  some  results  based  on  the  Salisbury 
accident  of  1906.) 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  distance  travelled  (according  to  the  data  in  last 
example)  up  to  the  instant  of  shutting  off  steam  and  applying  the 
brakes,  and  the  highest  speed  attained. 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  horse-power  developed  by  the  engine  in  accelerating 
the  train,  and  the  energy  and  horse-power  absorbed  by  the  brake  in 
stopping  it. 

If  the  time  t  +  t'  between  two  stations  at  a  distance  o  is  fixed,  F 
must  be  determined  so  as  to  take  a  train  of  given  weight  W  under 
resistance  R  and  with  brake  power  B,  from  one  to  the  other  in  the 
allotted  time.  The  student  may  verify  from  the  equations  given 
above  that 
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of  A1  so  that  the  train  maybe  taken  a  distance  of  4  miles  in  6  minutes. 
[^=12-2  Tons.]' 

Ex.  5.  Find  the  least  value  of  /<7for  a  train  of  100  tons,  resistance 
0-5  p.c.  of  load  on  level,  and  brake  power  used  that  necessary  to  Ktop 
the  train  from  60  miles  an  hour  in  J  mile  on  the  level,  if  the  train  is 
to  be  carried  on  the  level  4  miles  in  6  minutes.  [j5  =  0'375  Tons.] 

Ex.  6.  An  engine  can  pull  a  train  weighing  M  tons  at  a  speed  V  on 
the  level,  against  resistances  which  vary  as  the  square  of  the  speed, 
the  engine  exerting  a  pull  of  P  tons  weight.  Prove  that  the  limiting 
speed  of  the  train  when  running  without  steam  clown  a  plane  inclined 
at  an  angle  a.  to  the  horizon  is  F\/jI/sin  ft.JP.  What  is  the  maximum 
speed  with  which  the  engine  can  draw  the  train  up  the  incline  ? 

Ex.  7.  An  engine  of  M  tons  when  working  at  //  horse-power 
draws  n  carriages,  each  of  weight  M'  tons,  at  the  uniform  speed  of 
c  miles  per  hour.  Supposing  the  resistance  on  the  engine  and  in  isacli 
carriage  to  be  proportional  to  the  weight,  show  that  the  pull  on  the 
coupling  connecting  the  engine  to  the  first  carriage  is 
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Ex.  8.  On  a  certain  branch  railway  there  are  between  the  termini 
of  the  branch  five  stations  at  nearly  equal  distances  of  2  miles  ;  find 
for  engine  and  train,  etc.,  as  in  Ex.  1  (except  that  the  resistance  is 
that  on  the  level  and  only  0'5  p.c.  of  the  load,  and  the  engine  gives 
a  total  force  F  of  3  Tons),  and  3  minute  stops  at  the  intermediate 
stations,  how  long  the  journey  on  the  branch  would  take. 

The  curve  of  speed  plotted  against  time  is,  on  the  merely  approxi- 
mately true  supposition  of  constant  resistances,  a  succession  of  straight 
lines,  so  that  the  distance  travelled  between  any  two  stops  is  -ic^-H'), 
If,  however,  the  speed  be  plotted  against  distance,  the  curve  consists  of 
a  periodic  succession  of  parts  in  contact  at  their  extremities :  each  part 
consists  of  two  parabolic  arcs  which  meet  the  line  of  abscissae  at  right 
angles,  at  the  vertices  in  fact  of  the  parabolas. 

The  distance  run  from  the  instant  of  starting  to  that  of  shutting  oil' 
steam  and  applying  the  brakes  is  the  fraction  (B  +  R)/(R  +  F)  of  the' 
distance  2  miles,  between  stations,  and  the  time  occupied  is  the  same 
fraction  of  the  time,  t  +  t'  seconds,  from  start  to  stop.  [i  +  i'  =  2CJ8'3  ; 
time  of  journey,  41'8  minutes.] 

187.   Dynamics  of  Self-Propelled  Vehicle  on. Straight  Road. 

If  the  wheel-base  of  a  self-driven  four-wheeled  vehicle — 
for  example  a  motor-car  or  motor-bus — have  length  b  feet, 
and  height  of  c.G.  -k  feet,  the  bite  of  the  driving  wheels  on 
the  ground  and  the  consequent  forward  force  "(of  F  Tons, 
say)  exerted  on  the  wheels  and  through  them  on  the 


vcmcie,  aiuers  tne  aistrinution  01  tne  weignt  oetween  tne 
front  and  hind  wheels  to  the  extent  given  by  the  equation 

Fh  =  wb,    ...........................  (1) 

wliere  v,/>  is  the  weight  in  tons  taken  off  the  front  wheels 
Mild  added  to  the  load  on  the  hind  wheels.  If  then  the 
weights  on  the  hind  and  front  wheels  be  Wl,  Wz  respec- 
tively, when  the  driving  power  is  off  and  the  vehicle  is 
unbrakcd,  and  /u.  be  the  coefficient  of  adhesion  (or  friction), 
we  have  F=  fj.(Wl-}-w'},i  that  IK  by  the  former  equation 

(2) 


6  —  fj.li 

For  a  constant  force  F  given  by  this  equation,  the 
acceleration  is  [t.bWl(j/(b  —  ju.h)(W1-\-Wz)  and  the  speed  at- 
tained and  distance  travelled  in  time  t  from  rest  are  given  by 


'Finis  the  time  required  to  get  up  a  given  speed  v  and 
I/he  distance,  travelled  in  that  time  are 

-^..   ...(4) 

b)*j     v  ; 

When  the  power  is  taken  off  and  brakes  are  applied  to 
the  hind  wheels  to  stop  the  car,  the  retarding  force  F,  say, 
takes  weight  w  off  the  hind  wheels  and  throws  it  on  the 
front  wheels  according  to  the  same  relation  .Z'Vi^'wfr.  But 
F  is  now  given  by  tlie  equation  F=/u(W1  —  w'),  and  so  we 

have  7  -117 

F_t*J)Wi         ...............  (5) 

•f  —  ,  —  ;  -  r  ........................  V    ' 

U  -j-  fJLli 

•  Thus,  for  the  time  and  distance  of  stopping  from  speed  v, 


If  the  vehicle  is  only  slowed  down  from  speed  v  to  speed 
u,  the  values  of  t  and  61  are  to  be  found  for  the  slowing 
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down  and  the  speeding  up  again  from  the  equations 

.......  V    } 


respectively.  _ 

In  a  motor-car  the  height  h  is  not  very  great,  though  it 
varies  with  the  number  of  people  in  it  ;  thus  the  change  of 
load  on  the  wheels  is  small.  On  a  motor-bus,  however,  the 
height  h  is  considerable,  and  varies  a  good  deal  according  to 
the  distribution  of  the  passengers  between  the  inside  and 
on  the  top. 

In  the  case  of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  of  any  kind,  the 
value  of  Wl  for  forward  pull  is  the  weight  of  the  horses. 
For  stopping  the  case  is  different  according  as  the  hind 
wheels,  or  the  front  wheels,  or  both,  are  braked,  and  as 
the  horses  exert  or  not  a  backward  push.  In  the  last  case, 
of  course,  only  the  shaft-horses  can  be  taken  account  of. 

Ex.  A  motor-bus  weighs  9  tons  with  passengers  ;  6  tons  are  on 
the  hind  wheels  and  3  tons  on  the  front  wheels,  without  driving  or 
retarding  force  applied.  It  is  driven  and  braked  from  the  hind  wheels 
and  is  limited  to  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour.  Taking  the  adhesion 
coefficient  as  J,  and  the  height  of  the  C.G.  and  the  length  of  the  wheel- 
base  as  5  feet  and  15  feet,  find  the  time  and  distance  for  starting  and 
stopping,  and  the  time  occupied  in  a  journey  of  300  yards  between 
two  stopping  stations. 

Here  we  nave  v  =  44/3  (ft.  /sec.),  and 


Hence,  for  starting,  (  =  3.^  (sec.),  s  =  28'5  (ft.),  and  for  stopping 
*  =  3.JJ  (sec.),  s  =  26'9(ft.). 

Thus  6J-  seconds  are  occupied  with  starting  and  stopping  and 
50'4  feet  are  traversed  in  the  time.  There  remain  849'6  feet  to  lie 
travelled  at  10  miles  per  hour,  that  is  44/3  feet  per  second,  and  for 
this  57'9  seconds  are  required,  making  in  all  64'8  seconds  as  the 
time  spent  in  travelling  the  300  yards. 


the  acceleration  v-/R  towards  that  point  is  Wv2/E.  That 
is  supplied  by  the  action  of  the  ground  transverse  to  the 
vehicle  brought  into  play  by  the  continual  change  of  direc- 
tion of  the  motion.  The  force  thus  applied  is  equivalent  to 
a  force  Wv-/R  towards  the  centre  of  the  curve,  applied  at 
the  c.G.,  and  a  couple  of  moment  Wvzd/R,  where  d  is  the 
height  of  the  C.G.,  tending  to  capsize  the  car  outwards. 
This  capsizing  couple  is  balanced  by  the  action  of  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  the  vertical  forces  applied  by  the 
ground  to  the  wheels  on  the  two  sides  ;  for  these  vertical 
forces  are,  as  we  shall  sec  presently,  unequal. 

If  I)  be  the  breadth  of  the  wheel-base,  and  P,  Q  the 
upward  forces  on  the  inner  and  outer  pairs  of  wheels,  we 
have,  taking  moments  about  the  line  of  contacts  of  (1)  the 
inner  wheels,  (2)  the  outer  wheels, 

l  Pb  .......  (1) 


Hence  the  forces  applied  to  the  wheels  are 

r 
1  ~  M 


We  see  then  that  the  inner  wheels  will  just  cease  to  bear 
on  the  ground,  that  is,  the  car  will  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  upsetting,  when  2vzd  =  (j'bR;  that  is,  when 


<"> 


Ex.  Tako  the  ease  of  a  motor-car  for  which  d  is  30  inches  and  b 
5  feet,  turning  a  corner  of  a  street  30  feet  wide  on  the  level  (that  is 
in  a  curve  of  15  feet  radius).  We  get  in  feet  per  second 


*  =  32x15  =  21-9, 

or  slightly  less  than  15  miles  per  hour,  as  the  limiting  speed  at  which 
the  wheels  on  the  inner  side  just  cease  to  press,  and  the  car  is  on  the 
point  of  upsetting. 


The  force  Wv2/R  is,  if  the  weight  of  the  car  IF  lie  taken  as  2  tons, 
143360  in  Ib.  ft./sec2  units,  or  the  gravity  of  4480  Ib.s.,  that  is,  sin  it 
happens  in  this  case,  just  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  weight  of  the 
car.  It  is  the  force  towards  the  centre,  of  the  curve  applied  by  the 
ground  to  the  tires,  and  therefore  also  the  force  applied  by  the  tires 
to  the  ground— the  force  tending  to  produce  skidding.  If  tho  ground 
is  too  slippery  to  allow  this  force  to  be  produced,  the  car  will  skid. 

189.  Bicycle  on  Curve  on  Banked  Track.  We  now  consider 
the  more  general  case  of  a  vehicle  on  a  track  canted  over 
towards  the  centre  of  the  curve  to  obviate  risk  of  upsetting. 
For  a  bicycle  on  such  a  track,  the  condition  of  greatest 
safety  is  adjustment  of  the  speed  so  that  the  plane  oE  the 
bicycle  shall  be  normal  to  the  slope  of  the  track,  and  there- 
fore no  transverse  force  along  the  slope  be  applied  to  the 
tires.  The  reaction  of  the  track  on  the  machine  is  then 
upwards  in  the  plane  of  the  frame,  and  balances  the  resultant 
of  the  outward  centrifugal  force  WvzfR,  and  the  downward 
force  of  gravity  W<j,  which  acts  in  the  same  plane.  Then 
tana  =  vz/gR.  If  a  be  given,  we  can  find  v  from  v2  —  </  K/ tan  ex.. 

Ex.  1.  If  the  radius  of  the  curve  be  120  feet,  find  the  cant  of  the 
track  for  a  racing  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour.  [«.  =  48i{0.] 

A  bicycle  is  said  to  have  run  from  a  steeply  canted  track  to  a 
vertical  bounding  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  slope,  described  a  curve 
on  the  wall  and  returned  to  the  track  without  losing  contact  Avith  the 
wall  or  the  rider  losing  his  balance.  The  path  described  on  the  wall 
was  no  doubt  convex  upward  as  weJl  as  outward. 

Ex.  2.  If  R  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  the  bicycle  describes, 
and  </}  the  limiting  angle  of  friction  [§201],  show  that  equilibrium  is 
possible  with  the  bicycle  frame  inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  track  if 
•gli  tan  (a.  +  </>)>  v*  >gR  tan  (a.  -  </.>). 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  it  is  possible  for  a  cyclist  to  travel  round  the 
inside  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  if  the  frame  of  the  bicycle  is  inclined  to 
the  horizontal  at  the  angle  tan"1^/^/?*'2),  provided  v  be  so  great  that 
this  angle  does  not  exceed  c/>. 

190.   Locomotive  on  Curve  with  Super-elevated  Bail.     We 

shall  now  consider  a  locomotive  on  a  curve  the  outer  rail 
of  which  has  an  elevation  k  about  the  inner.  This  is  called 
the  super-elevation,  and  is  arranged  of  course  to  suit  the 
average  speed  of  trains  which  pass  the  curve ;  and  if  the 
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on  its  side ;  and  twenty  passengers  of  the  train  were  killed 
and  many  injured.  The  tneory  which  we  give  for  a  loco- 
motive on  rails  is  at  once  applic- 
able to  a  motor-car  or  other 
vehicle,  by  substitution  of  tanoc. 
(where  a  is  the  "cant"  of  the 
track)  for  the  ratio  k/b. 

Talcing  P  and  Q  (Fig.  82)  as 
the  upward  forces  exerted  at 
right  angles  to  the  wheel-base 
on  the  two  sets  of  side  wheels 
by  the  inner  and  outer  rails 
respectively,  1)  as  the  breadth  of 
the  wheel-base  (the  "gauge"  of 
the  rails),  d  as  the-  distance 
of  the  C.G.  from  the  wheel-base,  p,G.  82. 

and  using  a   for  a  moment  in 

the  sense  of  tan ~ ]  (h./b),  we  get,  by  taking  moments  of  the 
forces  acting  as  shown  in  the  figure,  (1)  about  the  outer 
rail,  (2)  about  the  inner  rail,  the  equations 


26P=  Wlg(b 


sn  a-r  cos  a  — 


But    cos  a  =    fr2 
equations  become 


sin  a  =  //,/7;,    and     therefore     these 


(2) 


From  these  expressions  the  force  on  the  rail  (or  on  the 
ground)  exerted  by  the  wheels  on  either  side  can  be  found, 


the  inner  wheels  just  cease  to  press  on  the  rail  (or  the 
ground).  Of  course  when  there  is  zero  force  011  the  inner 
rail,  the  state  is  one  of  extreme  danger,  and  the  speed 
should  fall  far  short  of  that  which  throws  all  the  weight 
on  the  outer  rail.  The  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  at  the 
Salisbury  curve  gives,  according  to  the  example  below,  five 
parts  of  the  weight  on  the  outer  rail  and  four  parts  on 
the  inner,  and  is  probably  high  enough.  For  transverse 
oscillations  of  the  engine  are  inevitably  set  up,  which 
produce  alternate  increase  and  diminution  oi:  the  weight  on 
either  rail,  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  speed  is  so  high 
as  to  approach  the  critical  value,  the  equilibrium  will  be 
endangered  by  every  oscillation.  And  if  it  happen  that  a 
considerable  oscillation,  set  up  by  any  cause,  is  so  timed 
as  to  be  assisted  by  some  other  disturbance,  the  equili- 
brium may  be  destroyed,  and  capsizing  or  derailment  take 
place. 

In  the  theory  here  given  no  account  is  taken  of  the  effect 
of  the  parallelism  of  the  axles  of  the  driving  and  trailing 
wheels,  which  renders  pure  rolling  of  the  wheels  on  both 
sides  impossible  when  a  curve  is  being  traversed.  The 
engine  has  no  differential  gearing  like  that  provided  in  a 
•  motor-car ;  and,  besides,  in  the  case  of  a  six-coupled  loco- 
motive the  different  wheels  overlap  the  rails  to  different 
extents.  All  these  things  tend  to  the  production  of 
oscillations  which  might  be  a  source  of  danger  at  speeds 
considerably  below  the  critical  speeds. 

Ex.  For  the  locomotive  of  the  Salisbury  accident  /;  was  59  inches, 
and  d  had  approximately  the  same  value :  the  weight  of  the  engine 
was  53' 2  tons  with  water  in  the  boiler- tubes  and  men  on  the  foot-plate. 
The  radius  of  the  curve  was  528  feet,  and  the  super-elevation  h  was 
3-5  inches.  Verify  the  following  table  of  weights  on  the  rails  at 
different  speeds. 

Speed.  Inner  rail.  Outer  rail. 

30  m/h  23-9  tons  29'3  tons 

40  19'3  33-9 

50  13-4  39-8 

60  fi-3  47 

67-3  0  53-2 


JKx.  Verity  tlie  tollowmg  table  or  super-elevation  n  wincn  woiua 
just  give  zero  weight  on  the  inner  rail  for  different  speeds  on  the 
Salisbury  curve : 

Speed.  Supor-elevatimi.  Speed.  Supor-elovation. 

15  mfh  -  27  inches  60  mjh  -  2  inches 

30  -21  67'3  +3'5  (Salisbury) 

40  -17  70  5'2 

50  -9'3  80  14 

191.  Variation  of  Speed  of  Rifle  Bullet  in  Air.  The  speed  of  a 
shot  from  a  rifled  gun  is  affected  by  the  air.  To  determine  the  air 
resistance  for  different  kinds  of  shot,  and  different  speeds,  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Mi1.  Bashforth  in  1865-70,  and 
again  in  1878-79.  Screens  placed  ab  equal  intervals  were  pierced  in 
succession,  and  the  instants  electrically  recorded  on  an  accurate 
chronograph  which  had  the  advantage  of  acting  continuously. 

Let  s  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  in  the  trajectory  from 
a  chosen  zero,  then  we  assume,  and  the  assumption  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  in  many  cases,  that  the  time  of 
flight  from  the  zero  point  to  the  point  at  distance  s  is  given  by 

t  =.  t0  +  as  +  &s2,  (1) 

where  £0  is  the  time-interval  from  the  time-zero  to  the  instant  of 
reaching  the  zero  of  s.  Here  t  is  taken  as  a  function  of  s,  and  accord- 
ingly we  adopt  s  as  the  independent  variable  in  reckoning  speed 
and  acceleration  as  in  §  19.  We  have 

_1  _=      1 
dt     a  +  2£>6' 
d~s 

ami  ^__^,,3__        26 
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Thus  we  obtain  the  value  —dvjdt  of  the  retardation  as  the  product 
of  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  VA  and  the  other  a  constant,  so  that 
dvfdt  varies  as  vs.  Once  a  and  b  have  been  determined  with  the 
needful  accuracy,  the  speed  and  retardation  at  any  point  of  the  path 
can  be  found. 

If  we  take  three  consecutive  screens  of  a  series,  the  (in  —  l)th,  with 
and  (m  +  l)th  of  the  series,  at  a  distance  I  from  the  first  to  the  second 
and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  note  the  times  £m_i,  tm,  tm+i  of 
arrival  of  the  projectile  at  these  in  succession,  we  have,  taking  the 
zero  of  s  at  the  middle  screen, 


so  that  tm+l  -  t^-i  =  2al,   tm+1  +  «»_i  -  2tm  =  2M2,    (3) 

and  therefore       a  =  ^_:^i,      6  =  *?"+]+^-1~2^"t. 

*J<  £[> 


It  will  be  seen  tnat  i/a,  tne  speea  at  one  rmuuie  surccu,  ia  OA^U^ 
the  mean  speed  for  the  passage  from  the  first  screen  to  the  third  of 
the  set.  The  retarding  force  on  the  projectile  if  W  is  its  weight  is 

o      o  w  ^m+1  ~r  tm— i      Mm  1) 

„. 
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in  Pounds,  if  W  is  weighed  in  pounds,  and  the  same  unit  of  length  is 
used  for  I,  v  and  g,  and  the  same  unit  of  time  is  used  for  tm+j, ... , 
v  and  g. 

That  the  speed  at  the  middle  point  of  any  distance  2s  traversed  is 
the  mean  speed  for  that  distance,  (that  is,  has  the  value  2s/k,  where 
ts,  is  the  time  taken  to  traverse  2s),  if  dv/dt=-kv3,  can  easily  be 
proved.  We  have  vdv/ds=  ~kv\  and  therefore  (dv/ds)/v''i=  -k  ;  and 
if  v0  be  the  speed  at  the  initial  end  of  2s  and  v^  the  speed  at  the  other 
extremity,  we  get,  by  integration, 

_  2^5  .   (4) 

Similarly  the  speed  at  the  middle  point  is  given  by 

Again  we  have  dv/dt=-/cv^  and  therefore  (dv/dl)/v3=  -k,  and 
this  gives,  by  integration, 

\-  \  =  2/a, (6) 

2s          0 

if  t  be  the  interval  of  time  occupied  in  traversing  2s.  Thus  we  obtain 
by  (4),  (6)  and  (5) 

JL_JL 

2s        v2s     v« 


As  remarked  in  §  119,  the  results  of  Mr.  Bashforth's  experiments 
show  that  for  speeds  from  1100//S  to  2200  f/s,  the  resistance  is  very 
nearly  proportional  to  v3. 

192.  Effect  of  Small  Periodic  Variation  of  Uniform  Speed : 
(1)  Time-Periodic,  (2)  Space-Periodic.  The  effect  o£  a  simple 
harmonic  variation  of  an  otherwise  uniform  speed  ia  of 
considerable  practical  importance.  The  motion  of  a  boat 
is  periodically  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  oars,  the 
motion  of  a  steamship  by  the  variation  of  the  action 
of  the  screw  which  occurs  witli  every  revolution  of  the 
engines.  These  variations  are  too  complicatedly  periodic 


uu    uc   uuinuicijCJ<y     i^jJicnciiucu.     uj'     «/    imngic    iicn.iiiuj-ij.ij     i/ciiii, 

but  such  a  term  gives  a  first  approximation  to  the 
effect.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  time-periodic, 
that  is  the  speed  v  is  capable  of  being  represented  by  the 

equation  v^v.+v^mnt, (1) 


s 


where  in  general  vi  is  small  in  comparison  with  v0.  The 
interval  of  time — the  period — in  which  the  variation  goes 
through  a  cycle  of  changes  is  %Tr/ri. 

In  this  case  the  distance  s  travelled  in  the  interval  STT/I?. 
is  simply  v^ir/n,  that  is  the  distance  which  the  body  would 
have  travelled  if  there  had  been  no  periodic  disturbance. 
For  we  have 

f2jr/w  2x 

=  1      (v0+vlamnt')dt= — vQ)    (2) 

since  the  integral  of  the  harmonic  term  vanishes.  Thus 
i>0  is  the  mean  speed  of  advance  for  any  time  containing 
a  whole  number  of  time-intervals  each  equal  to  ZTr/n. 
Just  as  much  time  is  gained  when  sin  tit  is  positive  as  is 
lost  when  sin  tit  is  negative,  and  this  is  obvious  without 
calculation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  the  variation  of  speed 
is  ^pace-periodic,  as  when  a  ship  passes  over  a  succession 
of  waves  of  equal  length,  or  better  (since  the  wave  motion 
varies  with  time  as  well  as  with  distance),  when  a  bicycle 
or  motor-car  traverses  a  series  of  regular  up  and  down 
undulations  of  the  road,  so  that  the  speed  is  given  by  the 
equation  1;  =  ^+^  sin  ma,  (3) 

where  x  is  distance  travelled  forward  from  some  chosen 
point  in  the  path.  The  length  of  an  undulation  is  27r/m. 
The  distance  travelled  in  a  period  is  now  given  by 


taken  over  the  interval   of  time   occupied   in   traversing 
an  undulation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  without  calculation  that  the  time  gained 
when  sinmx  is  positive  is  less  than  that  lost  when  sinmcc 
is  negative.  A  boat  is  driven  at  speed  v  through  water 


wmcn  is  no  wing  at  speea  v.  me  speea  01  me 
relative  to  the  land  is  v  —  v'  against  the  stream  and 
v  +  v'  with  the  stream.  To  travel  a  distance  s  with  the 
stream  takes  time  sf(v  +  v'),  and  if  the  boat  then  travels 
the  same  distance  against  the  stream,  the  time  taken  is 
s/(v  —  v').  The  time  required  for  the  distance  2s,  half 
travelled  with  the  stream  and  half  against  the  stream,  is 
thus  s/(v  +  v')  +  s/(v  —  v')  =  2(i/v(l—v'z/vi'),  which  is  greater 
than  2s/v,  the  time  required  when  v'  is  zero.  When  v'  =  v 
the  time  is  infinite,  for  in  the  second  half  of  the  journey 
the  boat  then  makes  no  headway  against  the  stream.  If 
v'  be  small  in  comparison  with  v,  this  expression  is  approxi- 
mately (2s/?;)(l+'//2/V2).  We  shall  show  that  in  the  case  of 
the  periodic  variation  the  factor  1  +  v'2/t>2  is  replaced  by 


The  time  required  to  traverse  an  undulation  is  t,  given 
by  the  equation 


P27r/ni  /"7,-yi        f  2ir/?)i 

t=\       «?  =     '  _ 

Jo       v      Jo     v0 


,-fu,  sinmo;'     v  ' 

where  v^  <  v0.  For  the  calculation  of  this  integral,  the 
transformation  u  =  tan£??wc  may  be  employed  (see  Gibson's 
Calculus,  §  117),  but  care  must  be  taken  in  evaluating  for 
the  limits.  It  will  be  found  that  the  integral  has  the 
value  27r/?Wv;j  — ?<'j,  or  provided  vjv0  is  small, 

2-7T  /_      1  vz,\ 
t  = (l  +  o4) (4) 

077  T)      \  £    *}]   J 

The  time  in  the  undisturbed  motion  is  27r/mv0,  and  the 
increase  caused  by  the  term  vlfsinmx  is  thus  50^7^  per 
cent. 

193.  Small  Periodic  Variations  of  Speed  of  Ship.  Effect  of 
Relative  Motion  of  Parts  of  Ship.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
conduces  to  uniformity  of  speed  in  the  first  case,  that  of 
time-periodic  variation  of  speed,  to  have  everything  in 
the  boat  or  ship  made  quite  fast,  so  that  the  periodic 
variation  of  the  driving  force  which  gives  rise  to  the  term 
vl  sin  nt  may  have  as  little  effect  as  possible.  For  if  any 
part  of  the  boat  or  cargo  be  loose  and  move  relatively  to 


the  boat,  its  inertia  is  in  whole  or  in  part  withdrawn 
from  the  reaction  against  acceleration  or  retardation,  and 
the  change  is  greater  in  consequence,  that  is,  the  amplitude 
v1  of  the  harmonic  term  is  increased.* 

Moreover,  though  the  time-periodic  change  does  not  affect 
the  average  speed  it  makes  the  boat,  as  we  shall  see,  more 
difficult  to  drive,  so  that  for  the  same  mean  speed  the 
rowers  or  the  engines  must  work  at  a  greater  rate.  The 
swing  of  the  oars  forward  and  backward  which  produces 
a  corresponding  backward  and  forward  swing  of  the  boat  is 
more  or  less  nearly  counteracted  by  the  swinging  of  the 
bodies  of  the  rowers. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  space-periodic  variations 
of  speed,  due  to  waves  or  undulations  in  the  path  pursued, 
the.  value  of  vl  is  fixed,  and  consequently  the  smaller  the 
mass  which  takes  up  the  periodic  change  completely, 
the  more  nearly  does  the  momentum  as  a  whole  remain 
uniform.  Thus  everything  should  in  such  a  case  be  as 
loose  as  possible,  even  to  the  masts.  t 

194.  Activity  with  periodically  Varying  Speed.  The  rate 
of  working,  or  activity,  of  the  propulsive  force  is  easily 
calculated  in  each  of  these  cases.  We  shall  suppose,  what 
is  approximately  true  for  a  ship,  that  the  resistance  R  to 
motion  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  that  is, 
that  R  =  /nWv2,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  jj. 
a  coefficient.  If,  then,  F  be  the  propulsive  force  applied  at 
any  instant,  we  have 

Wv  =  F-R 
or  F=W(v  +  jULVz)  .......................  (1) 


*Sir  George  Greenhill  (Notes  on  Dynamics)  quotes  Joseph  Pitts' 
Account  of  Mohammetans  (1704)  regarding  the  pirates  of  Algiers  whose 
galleys  then  infested  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  "...  so  careful  are 
they  that  nothing  may  hinder  their  speed,  that  they  will  scarce  suffer  any 
Person  in  the  Ship  to  stir,  but  all  must  sit  stock-still,  unless  Necessity 
otherwise  require.  And  all  tilings  that  are  capable  of  any  motion  nmst  be 
fas  ten  'd  or  unhang'cl  (even  the  smallest  weight),  lest  the  Pursuit  should 
be  something  retarded  thereby." 

t  "Pipe  the  hammocks  down  and  each  man  place  shot  in  them,  slack 
the  stays,  knock  up  the  wedges  and  give  the  masts  play."  —  Sir  Edward 
Berry's  orders  on  board  the  "Foudroyant"  when  in  chase  of  the 
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one  complete  period  of  a  variation  and  divide  by  the  time 
occupied.  For  the  time-periodic  variation,  we  have 

Fv  =  jji  W(vQ+v1  sin  nt)3  +  W(vQ+v:  sin  nt)nvl  cos  nt.  .  .  .(2) 
When  this  is  expanded,  we  get 

Fv^fi  Wvl  -f  3/tt  l^yr  sin2^  +  ................  (3) 

The  terms  which  are  not  written  down  on  the  right  are  all 
such  as,  when  integrated  over  the  time  Zir/n,  give  a  zero 
result.  Thus 

............  (4) 


Dividing  this  by  2-Tr/n,  we  get  for  the  mean  value  Am  of 
the  activity  the  equation 


5) 


The  first  factor  is  the  activity  for  uniform  speed  VQ  ;  and  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  periodic  variation  brings  about 
an  increase  of  activity  amounting  to  150v*/vl  Per  cent-  of 
the  uniform  activity. 

The  propulsive  force  F  is  given  by 

F=  p.Wv*+Wv  =  [jL  W(vl  +  2v0v,  sin  nt  +  ^\  sin2  nt) 

+  Wv:n  cos  nt  .......  (6) 

Neglecting  the  term  in  v{  and  writing 


we  obtain 

F0  =  /a.  Wvl,    FJc  cos  e  =  2/A  Wv^  ,    F0k  sin  e  =  Wvji,  .  .  .  (7  ) 

so  that  k  cose  =  2^,   '  ksme  =  ^,    tane  =  ^-  ......  (8) 


In  the  other  case  considered,  that  of  space-periodic 
variation  of  speed,  we  shall  calculate  the  work  done  in 
traversing  the  distance  2ir/m  —  the  length  of  an  undulation 


—  and  then,  dividing  by  the  time  %7r('l+>v*/vl)/'niv0,  which 
we  have  seen  is  occupied  in  traversing  that  distance,  we 
shall  obtain  the  mean  activity.  Thus 

fZir/m  p27r/Hl 

Fdx=\      dj.Wv*+Wi)}dx  ...............  (9) 

Jo  Jo 

But  v2  =  vl  +  2  v0Vi  sin  mx  +  v[  sinnix, 

and       v  =  /y1  m  cos  mx  .  x  =  invl  cos  inx  (^0  + 


Inserting  these  values  in  the  integral  to  be  found,  we  note 
that  no  term  makes  any  contribution  to  the  integral  except 
the  group  of  two  /u.W(vl-i-v2isin?mx).  Thus  we  get 


— 

m  \       2 


(10) 

' 


Dividing  this  by  the  time  27rl  +  |^/^o)m'V0,  we  get  simply 
juWv'u  for  the  mean  activity,  that  is,  the  mean  activity  is 
not  affected  by  the  space  -rate  of  variation  of  v.  Never- 
theless, as  the  time  of  traversing  any  given  distance 
across  such  undulations  is,  if  the  distance  is  great  in 
comparison  with  2?r/m,  increased  by  SOvl/Vg  per  cent.,  the 
energy  expended  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ;  so 
that  besides  the  delay  there  results  an  increased  cost  of 
propulsion. 

Denoting  in  this  case  the  force  .Fby  .F0{l-}-/csm(u£  +  e)}, 
we  have,  neglecting  as  before  terms  in  v\, 

}  ...(11) 


so  that 

7  v-i     7    .         mWv0v1      ,  mWvf, 

/ccose  =  2—  ,    A;sme=  —  j=~  •,    tane=    ,-.„  "•  • 
v0  JPO  MO 

195.   Work  done  in  the   Passage   of  a   Carriage   over  an 
Obstacle.     Extra   Work   on   a   Causeway.     Effect   of  Springs. 

We  now  consider  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage 
over  an  obstacle  in  its  track.  We  suppose  that  the  radius 
of  the  wheel  is  r,  and  the  height  of  the  obstacle  h,  and  that 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  before  impact  occurs,  is  moving 
with  speed  v  horizontally.  If  W  be  the  weight  of  the 


wiieel  ana  tne  part  01  tne  carriage  ana  its  ioau  WIHCJU 
upon  it,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  wheel  and  its  load  is 
i-  W-y2  in  absolute  units.  When  impact  with  the  obstacle 
occurs  the  direction  of  motion  is  changed,  for  the  wheel  at 
that  instant  begins  to  turn  about  the  point  of  contact  B 
with  the  obstacle  (see  Fig.  83);  but  the  radius  to  this 
point  is  inclined,  at  an  angle  oc  =  cos~1(l  —  h/r),  to  the  radius 
which  at  the  same  instant  has  its  outer  extremity  in  contact 
with'the  horizontal  plane  along  which  the  wheel  was  rolling. 
Just  before  impact  the  momentum  associated  with  the 
wheel  was  Wv  in  the  horizontal  direction ;  just  after  the 
impact  with  the  obstacle  the  momentum  is  in  the  direction  CD 
and  is  of  amount  Wv  cos  a.  For  the  impulse  applied  to  the 
wheel  cannot  alter  the  angular  momentum  about  the  point 
of  contact  B,  and  this  just  before  impact  was  proportional 
_  to  Wv  cos  CL.  The  centre  of  the 

wheel  now  gradually  ascsnds 
through  a  height  h,  and  the 
speed  changes  from  v  cos  ex.  to 
u,  say.  Let  now  the  average 
forward  force  in  the  direction 
of  motion,  on  the  wheel  and 
its  associated  load,  be  F,  and 
the  resistance  be  R.  During 
the  ascent  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  travels  a  distance  ra, 
and  the  forward  displacement 
of  each  part  of  the  load  will  also  be  roc,  if,  as  the  wheel 
mounts  the  obstacle,  the  load  is  displaced  so  that  its  centroid 
remains  vertically  above  the  axle.  We  suppose  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  forward  speed  u  when  the  obstacle  has 
just  been  surmounted  is  v.  This  involves  the  supposition 
that  the  energy  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  is  not  altered. 
Then  the  principle  of  energy  gives 

(F-R)raL=Wgh  +  %Wv*sm*a. (1) 

On  the  left  we  have  the  work  done  by  external  forces  in 
making  the  wheel  surmount  the  obstacle,  and  on  the  right 
that  work  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  two  parts,  Wgh  the  gain 
of  potential  energy  and  the  part  ^Ft'2sin2a  due  to  the 


FIG.  83. 


sudden   change   of   direction   of   motion  —  the   jerk.      But 

sin2  a  =  2/i/r  —  Jfi/r2, 

//,      7,2  \ 
and  so  (F-R}ra.=  Wgh+Wvz(t-~^  .............  (2) 


In  general  the  second  term  on  the  right  is  the  more 
important.  For  example,  if  a  wheel  4  feet  in  diameter 
carrying  a  load  of  10  cwt.  pass  over  a  pebble  an  inch  high, 
at  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour  (44/3  f/s),  we  get,  taking 
1  cwt.  as  the  unit  of  mass,  Wgh  =  l()  x  32  xT1-  =  26|  (or 
in  foot-pounds,  93-J-)  and  Wvzh/r  =  1  0  x  442/12  x  2  x  9  =  90, 
nearly  (or  in  foot-pounds,  313). 

Let  now  the  wheel  descend  again  to  its  former  level. 
The  force  F  in  the  direction  of  motion  has  not  the  same 
value  as  before  :  we  suppose  it  to  be  such  that  the  speed  of 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  when  contact  with  the  horizontal 
plane  has  been  resumed,  is  still  the  same.  By  the  same 
process  as  before,  we  get 

(3) 


Hence,  since  h  is  small  in  comparison  with  r,  the  work 
done  in  passing  over  the  obstacle  is  2  Wv^lifr.  It  is  directly 
as  the  height  of  the  obstacle  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
the  wheel.  A  high  wheel  is  therefore  better  adapted  for 
the  easy  running  of  a  springless  vehicle  on  a  rough  road. 
Thus  two-wheeled  vehicles  in  which  the  whole  weight  is 
borne  by  one  axle  are  made,  whether  springs  are  used  or 
not,  with  higher  wheels  than  four-wheeled  vehicles,  where 
of  course  the  load  raised  by  the  passing  of  a  wheel  over  an 
obstacle  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  whole. 

The  work  spent  in  overcoming  obstacles  is  diminished  by 
the  use  of  springs,  which  prevent  to  a  great  extent  sudden 
change  of  direction  of  motion  of  any  part  of  the  load  on  the 
wheels,  and  so  diminish  the  expenditure  of  work  from  that 
cause.  It  will  now  be  seen  how  it  is  that  the  work 
spent  in  propelling  a  vehicle  over  a  causeway  exceeds  that 
necessary  for  the  same  srjeed  on  a  smooth  road,  and  how 


the  body  of  the  vehicle  on  the  axle,  or   by  the  use    or 
pneumatic  tires  on  the  wheels. 

196.  Condition  that  a  Vehicle  on  Wheels  may  surmount  an 
Obstacle.  If  the  carriage  is  not  acted  on  by  any  external 
forces,  it  will  be  stopped  by  the  obstacle  of  height  h  unless 
a  certain  condition  is  fulfilled.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
two  wheels  of  a  cart  or  gig  encounter  an  obstacle  of  height 
h  at  the  same  instant,  a  plank,  for  example,  laid  across 
the  road,  and  that  no  tractive  force  is  at  the  moment  being 
exerted.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  each  wheel  and  If,  its 
radius  of  gyration  about  its  axis.  The  angular  momentum 
of  the  two  wheels  about  the  summit  of  the  obstacle  is 
at  the  instant  of  impact 


Hence,  if  a>  be  the  angular  speed  of  turning  of  the  wheels 
about  their  points  of  contact  with  the  obstacle,  we  have 

2  W(r*  +  k")  w  =  2  Wv  (r  -  h)  +  2  TO  vfr, 

and  therefore  <a  =  v{r(r  —  7i)  +  7c2}/r(r2  +  7c2),  so  that  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  wheels  just  after  the  impact  is 

W  vz  {r(r  -  h}  +  7c2}2/r2(r2  +  /c2). 

Further,  if  there  is  load  W  on  the  axle  which  has  the 
same  displacement,  its  kinetic  energy  just  after  impact  is 
£W//y2(r  —  7i)2/r2.  The  obstacle  will  be  surmounted  if  the 
sum  of  these  kinetic  energies  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
potential  energy  (W+W)gh  given  to  the  whole  mass  by 
the  elevation  h.  We  must  have  therefore 


This  is  in  agreement  with  (2),  §  195.     The  wheel,  without 
load,  will  surmount  the  obstacle  if 


197.  Proper  Height  of  Buffers,  or  of  a  Line  of  Draught. 
Rotary  Inertia.  Another  problem  regarding  vehicles  is  that 
of  the  proper  height  of  the  buffers  of  a  railway  carriage  or 


of  the  line  of  forward  pull  exerted  on  such  a  carriage,  or  of 
the  draught  on  a  cart  or  waggon.  For  this  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  rotary  inertia  of  the  wheels. 

Consider  a  carriage  the  body  of  which  with  load  weighs 
W  tons,  and  the  wheels  of  which,  n  in  number,  each  weigh 
w  tons,  and  have  radius  of  gyration  k  and  radius  r.  We 
shall  prove  that  the  effective  inertia  of  the  carriage  is 
W+nw(l+lf?/r"}.  Let  P  be  the  forward  resultant  force 
applied  to  the  carriage,  and  /  the  backward  force  exerted 
at  the  rails  on  a  wheel  in  consequence  of  friction.  We 
introduce  at  the  axle  of  each  wheel  a  forward  and  a  back- 
ward force  each  equal  to  f,  so  that  there  acts  on  the  wheel 
a  couple  of  moment  /r,  and  a  backward  force  /on  the  axle. 
Thus  if  di  be  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  wheel,  we  have 
^ukzcD~fr.  But  if  the  wheel  rolls  forward  on  the  rail 
without  slipping,  (b  =  i>fr,  and  so  we  get 
iukzv  =/T2. 

Now  for  the  linear  acceleration  v,  we  have,  applying 
the  resultant  force  P  —  nf  at  the  centroid  of  the  whole 
system  of  body  of  carriage  and  wheels,  P  —  nf=(W-\-mu)v, 
that  is, 


The  quantity  in  brackets  is  the  effective  inertia  of  the 
whole  carriage,  including  the  wheels,  and  thus  has  the 
value  stated  above.  The  resultant  force  required  to  give 
the  body  of  the  carriage  and  load  only  the  acceleration 
v  is  therefore 

Wv  or  PF/{F+mo(/e2+r2)/r2}. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  P  is  applied  to  the  carriage, 
so  that  this  resultant  has  its  line  of  action  through  the 
centroid  of  the  body  and  load  of  the  carriage  at  height  h, 
say,  above  the  level  of  the  axles.  Let  h'  be  the  height 
of  the  line  of  action  of  P  above  that  level  ;  then  taking 
moments  about  a  transverse  horizontal  axis  at  that  level, 
we  get  Ph'=PhW/{  W+nw(l<?+rz)/r°}  or 

h'=  F/*         *  ......................  (2> 

ur  i         Ar  +  r2 
W-\-nw  —  V— 
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above  the  level  of  the  axles.  The  carnage  will,  if  this 
adjustment  is  made,  be  free  from  oscillations  about  a  trans- 
verse horizontal  axis  when  started  or  stopped  suddenly, 
and  be  more  unlikely  to  leave  the  rails.  Caution  should 
be  observed  with  waggons  loaded  so  that  the  centroid  of 
the  carriage  itself  and  the  load  is  abnormally  high,  to 
avoid  the  setting  up  of  such  oscillations  by  collisions 
between  buffers  or  sudden  tugs  on  the  couplings.  When 
a  locomotive  is  started  the  pull  on  its  couplings,  and  the 
tangential  pull  of  the  rails  on  the  wheels  applied  at  their 
points  of  contact,  give  a  couple  which  throws  the  weight 
of  the  engine  and  boiler  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  hind- 
wheels  than  before,  until  the  moment  of  the  couple  is 
counteracted  (see  §  187). 

Another  way  of  regarding  this  matter  is  to  consider  the 
carriage  as  consisting  of  mass  W,  the  centroid  of  which 
is  at  the  height  h  above  the  axles,  together  with  mass 
mv(k2  +  rz)ffi'z  with  centroid  on  the  level  of  the  axles.  The 
centroid  of  this  system  is  at  height  li'  above  the  axles,  and 
the  force  P  is  applied  at  this  level. 

The  force  Plf/{TT+ra0(r2+/c2)/r2}  applied  at  height  h 
above  the  axles  gives  acceleration  v  to  W,  the  force 

P  {nw(kz  +  r*}/r*}l{  F+my( 
applied  at  the  height  of  the  axles,  supplies 


to  give  the  same  acceleration  to  the  mass  nw  of  the  wheels, 
anci  Pnw/{  W+  nw(r2  +  &2)/r2} 

to  annul  the  backward  force  of  amount  nf=mukzvfrz 
applied  at  the  axles,  according  to  the  specification  of  the 
couples  which  produce  the  rotational  acceleration  of  the 
wheels. 

198.  Effective  Inertia  of  Wheeled  Vehicle  or  of  Train  of 
Wheelwork.  The  effective  inertia  of  any  connected  system, 
for  example  a  locomotive,  including  its  wheels  and  the 
parts  moving  with  them,  a  bicycle,  or  a  train  of  wheelwork 
which  has  a  motion  of  translation,  may  be  found  in  the 


parts  of  weights  wv  ^vz,...,  let  W  be  the  total  weight, 
and  v  be  the  speed  of  the  centi-oid  of  the  whole  system. 
The  total  kinetic  energy  is  that  of  the  whole  system  moving 
with  the  speed  of  the  centroid  together  with  the  sum  of  the. 
kinetic  energies  of  the  motions  of  the  parts  relative  to  the 
centroid.  Thus,  if  the  relative  speeds  of  the  purts  referred 
to  be  ftp  v2,  ...  in  any  direction,  we  have 

K.E.  =  -J-  (  Wv*  +  w^l  +  wp\  +...). 
We  may  write  this 

K.E.  =  ^(w  +w^+w^+..  A  ................  (1) 

vz         vz 
and  W+w,  !,  +  w»  -$  +  .  .  . 

V  V* 

is  the  effective  inertia  of  a  body  moving  with  only  transla- 
tional  speed  v,  which  would  have  the  same  kinetic  energy. 
If  some  of  the  parts,  or  a  group  of  parts  forming  a  wheel, 
or  a  set  of  equal  wheels,  say,  have  rotation,  ^(w^vfy  becomes 
J-(5)'ty/i:)/c2ft)2,  where  Sw/.  is  the  weight  of  the  group,  k  is  the 
radius  of  gyration  and  o>  the  angular  speed  of  rotation, 
about  the  axle  of  a  wheel.  Then  if  the  speed  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  about  the  centre  be  v,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  be  d,  we  have  wa  =  4-y2/fZ2,  and  therefore 


If  the  speed  of  the  rim  be  not  v,  but  nv,  we  get 
i  (2iyA.)&W  =  i(2wA)4&Vv2/cZ2, 

and  n  is  the  speed-ratio. 

Take  for  example  a  bicycle  with  two  equal  wheels,  a 
crank  axle  with  attached  sprocket  wheel,  and  a  chain 
running  at  a  speed  depending  on  the  gear  of  the  machine. 
We  have  here  ±Wv2  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  machine 
and  rider  as  a  whole  ;  -i-  WJefa*,  where  cal  is  the  angular  speed 
and  &!  the  radius  of  gyration  of  either  wheel,  and  Wl  is  the 
weight  of  the  pair,  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  two  wheels  ; 
yT^/cX  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  crank-axle,  cranks 
and  sprocket;  ±W,vl,  where  TF  is  the  weight  and  v.  the 

•*•  **         o        o  ,i  O  O 


the  motion  of  the  legs  of  the  rider. 

If  C&L  be  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  measured  by  the 
same  unit  as  k^,  say  in  inches,  and  the  crank-axle  be  geared 
up  to  a  diameter  dz,  that  is  so  that  o02  =  ?;/<i,  ,  and  if  cZ3  be 
the  diameter  of  the  toothed  wheel  by  which  the  chain  drives 
the  hind  wheel  of  the  bicycle,  we  have 

/0. 
,  .........  (2) 


and  so  the  expression  within  the  brackets  is  the  effective 
inertia.  It  is  this  that  the  net  force  of  traction,  the  force 
applied  to  the  driving  wheel  by  the  ground  minus  resistance, 
has  to  overcome  in  giving  acceleration  to  the  system. 

Similarly  if  a  train  of  wheelwork  receive  angular  accelera- 
tion o>  by  the  action  of  a  couple  of  moment  L  applied 
at  a  main  axle,  and  cols  d>2,  ...  be  the  resulting  angular 
accelerations  of  the  wheels  in  the  train  geared  in  succession, 

•we  have  T        ,,2..      1  ,,  .    .      7  2  .    . 

L  =  w/Cw  +  ity^Wj  -f  fty^w.,  +  .  .  . 

=  (rf+w>/:XWcX+  •••)<*  ............  (3) 

where  w,  ^vl,  w2,...  are  the  weights  011  the  main  and 
successive  axles,  k,  klt  k.,,...  the  radii  of  gyration,  and 
Tij,  nz,.:.  the  speed-ratios  of  the  successive  wheels  to  the 
first.  The  effective  moment  of  inertia  /  of  the  train  is 
thus  given  by 


that  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  single  wheel  and  axle  in 

which 

value. 


which  L  would  generate  the  angular  acceleration  ci>  has  this 


199.  Motion  of  a  Wheeled  Vehicle  on  an  Inclined  Plane. 
The  motion  of  a  vehicle  on  an  inclined  plane — for  example 
of  a  railway  carriage  on  a  gradient — may  be  determined 
from  (1),  §  197,  which  enables  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
inertia  of  the  wheels.  The  gradient  is  measured  by  the 
rise  A,  of  the  track  in  a  distance  I  travelled  along  it.  When 
h  and  I  are  measured  in  the  same  units,  the  inclination  a 


for  a  gradient  of  1  in  20,  we  have  sin  a  =1/20. 

The  value  of  P  in  (1),  §197,  is  then  (W+nw}jsina.-R, 
where  Wg+nwg  is  the  force  of  gravity  in  absolute  units 
on  the  whole  weight,  and  R  is  the  resistance  to  motion, 
apart  from  the  backward  pull  applied  to  the  carriage  at 
the  contacts  of  the  wheels  with  the  rails,  which  has  been 
taken  account  of  in  forming  the  equation  referred  to. 
Thus,  if  the  only  applied  force  be  that  clue  to  gravity, 


W+nw        ~)  v  =  (W+mu)g  sin  a  -  R  ........  (]  ) 

JfZ  J_  <ji2\   ..       1 

+nw±^)e  =  ±{(W+7iw)gamaL-R},  ...(2) 

where  6  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  0,  the  angular  speed  of 
turning  of  the  wheels,  supposed  to  be  rolling  without 
slipping.  If  these  equations  be  multiplied  by  v  (  —  dsfdt, 
where  u  is  distance  measured  along  the  slope  in  the  direction 
of  motion)  and  0  respectively,  and  E  be  supposed  con- 
stant, they  become  directly  integrable,  and  we  obtain 


where  G  is  a  constant.    If  v,  s,  0,  0  be  v0,  ,s0,  60>  90  initially, 
we  have 


=  {(W+mv}gsincL-R}(s-s0\ 


=  {(W+nw)g  sin  a.-R}r(6-  00X 
The  first  of  these  equations  may  be  written  also  in  the  form 

_^     1  (5) 


the  kinetic  energy  gained  in  descending  the  distance  s  —  s0 
along  the  incline  from  initial  speed  %  ;  on  the  right  is  the 
loss  of  potential  energy  and  the  work  done  against  the 
resistance  R.  In  the  last  form  of  the  equation  the  kinetic 
energy  is  separated  into  two  parts  —  the  translational 
kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  moving  system  and  the  energy 
of  rotation  of  the  wheels  about  their  axes. 

200.  Rolling  of  a  Solid  of  Revolution  on  an  Inclined  Plane 
under  Gravity.  For  the  motion  of  a  solid  of  revolution  or 
"wheel"  rolling  down  the  incline  under  gravity,  without 
resistance,  we  have 

\  wv2  +  ]fwl<?&2  =  wgs  sin  a,  .................  (1) 

if  the  motion  has  started  from  rest.  Since  there  is  supposed 

to  be  no  slipping  we  have  here 
Q  =  v/r.  Thus  the  speed  v 
acquired  from  rest  is  less  than 
that  which  would  be  acquired 
by  the  body  in  sliding  friction- 
ra'  '  lessly  down  a  distance  s  along 

a  slope  of  the  same  inclination,  in  the  ratio  of  r  to  \/V-  -f  ft2. 

From  (  1  ),  we  obtain  also 

.........  (2) 


where  .s1  —  ,s0  is  the  distance  traversed  by  the  centroicl  while 
the  speed  increases  from  v0  to  v. 

These  results  may  of  course  be  obtained  directly.  At 
the  centroid  a  force  wgsina.  acts  down  the  plane,  and  at 
the  point  of  contact  a  force  F  acts  up  the  plane.  Hence 
for  the  motion  of  the  centroicl,  we  have 


wv  =  wgsma.  —  F.    ......................  (3) 

Again  for  turning  about  the  centroid,  we  get 

wkz6  =  Fr-    ...  ......................  (4) 

or  if  there  be  pure  rolling,  since  then  0  =  v/r 

wkzv  =  Fr"  ...............  ..  .....  ......(5) 


'in   I  +  .rt  ''o  =  'X'fJ  win  «•   ....................  (0) 

front  which  multiplying  by  n  and  integrating  we  derive 

•/))  =  <?f  >«  —  «    win  «. 


( 

wliicli  i.s  (2).     Also  (,'i)  and  ((>)  <jive  /'". 

By  ((>)  the.  value,  of  •/>  is  uniform,  and  HO  the  time  of 
motion  can  be  obtained  as  in  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

The  "  wheel  "  may  be  any  .solid  of  revolution  with  matter 
symmetrically  distributed  about  its  centre.  For  example, 
it  may  be  a  uniform  .sphere  of  radius  r,  in  which  ease 
/•:!  -  ",r'\  and  we  have 

.\v  p  j!  /.'•'  ™  ^v.f'v"  :=  v/y/.s-  sin  UL  ..................  (7) 

The   ell'eetive   inertia  of  the   sphere   is   thus  increased  by 
rolling  in  the.  ratio  of  7/5.     For  a  thin  hoop  the  equation  is, 

since  /•-  •---•/''',  .     Ll  ..          .>  •  ,,,-x 

A  VP  2  n-  =  -?p/!-  =  'MY/.S-  sin  rx,,   ..................  (S  ) 

so  that  the  eU'ectivc:  inertia  is  i^r. 

If  the  wheel  is  «,  uniform  disk,  :;(/>;"  +  r")/r2  =  l,  so 
thai-  the.  ed'eciivt^  inertia  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  8/2. 
This  is  an  approximate  estimate  .for  the  wheels  of  railway 
carriages. 

K.\.  I.  Two  njihoms  li.'ivc  t.lic  MIUIK!  nxttinial  (lianic.Lcr  and  fclio  wanio 
\V(>i,i!,'li(..  One  is  ;i  gilded  splicrn  of  brass  and  fcho  other  a  hollow  sliell 
iif  i^old.  Cinnjiani  t.lui  speeds  JH'quinul  in  tlm  siuno  1-iiiic  from  rest  by 
(.lie  f.\vo  Mjdicnvs  in  rollinij;  down  an  in<:lin<>d  piano  through  the  same 
dislani'i1.  Thus  one  sphere,  may  ho  distinguisluHl  from  tho  other. 

Kx.  "J.  A  iMiii^h  honio^onoons  .sjilioro  of  radius  r  i.s  placed  within  a, 
hollow  cylindrical  <rard<>ii  roller  of  radius  A'  and  conios  to  re.si;  at  tho 
lowest  point.  The  roller  is  suddenly  set  rolling  on  a  level  track  so 
thai  its  eentrnid  moves  with  speed  I'.'  Show  that  the  sphere  will  roll 
completely  round  the  interior  of  the  roller  if  !'->  "J  r/(J.t.-r). 

(If  the'  line  from  (.ho  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  roller  makn  an  angle  ()  with  tho  vertical  at  time  t,  the 
angular  speed  of  the  sphere  is  (It~r)(j/r-  Vjr.  Hence  find,  the 
equations  of  motion]. 

201.  Sliding  Motion  of  a  Body  along  an  Inclined  Plane  with 
Friction.  The  approximate  laws.  of  Friction  between  dry 


.ere  recapitulated. 

(1)  Friction  acts  always  tangentially  to  the  surface  of 
ontact  of  two  bodies  in  the  direction  to  annul  or  prevent 
elative  motion.     Thus  a  body  resting  on  an  inclined  plane 
3  prevented  from  sliding  down  if  the  inclination  is  less 
han   a   certain   limiting   value.     Just   sufficient   resisting 
orce  is  developed  to  prevent  motion,  and  this  force,  which 
nust  equal  wg  sin  a,  if  to  be  the  weight  of  the  body  and  a 
he  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the   horizontal,  increases 
intil  wg  sin  oc  =  fj.wg  cos  a,  where  p.  is  a  coefficient  depending 
>n  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.     Thus  //  =  taha, 
,nd  a  is  called  the  limiting  angle  of  friction. 

When  pure  rolling  is  possible  just  enough  friction  is 
leveloped  to  make  rd  =  v.  (See  §  204<). 

(2)  Friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces 
n  contact. 

(3)  Friction  is  independent  of  the  relative  speed  of  the 
urf  aces  in  contact. 

(4)  Friction  at  each  part  of  the  surface  of  contact  is 
jroportional    to    the    normal   force   with    which   the   two 
urfaces  there  press  against  one  another,  that  is,  if  F  be 
he  friction  and  N  the  normal  force,  F=/u.N,  where  //  is 
he  "  coefficient  of  friction."     [Thus  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
;lined  plane  and  body  resting  on  it  referred  to  in  (1),  the 
LOrmal  force  N  is  ivy  cos  a.  and  p.  =  tan  a.     The  angle  a, 
,t  which  the  body  begins  to  slide,  thus  enables  the  co- 
fficient  of  friction  to  be  determined  for  any  two  substances 
f  the  inclined  plane  is  made  of  one,  and  the  body  placed 
ipon  it  is  made  of  the  other.] 

The  value  of  ju.  thus  obtained  is,  however,  rather  greater 
han  that  which  an  experiment  with  an  inclined  plane 
;ives,  if  there  is  sensible  relative  motion.  For  it  is  found 
hat  if  the  plane  is  held  at  the  limiting  angle,  and  the 
tody  is  started  down  the  plane  with  a  small  speed,  it 
nil  have  a  slight  acceleration,  showing  that  now  the  value 
f  F  is  somewhat  under  wg  sin  a.  Experiment  has  shown 
hat  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction — nearly  constant 
or  finite  speeds — increases  for  a  small  range  of  values  of 
1  as  v  is  diminished  towards  zero. 


the  horizontal,  and  let  a  body  of  weight  w  he  placed  upon 
it.  For  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  for  the  present  that 
the  body  is  a  particle.  The  particle  will  slide  down  along 
the  line  of  greatest  slope  of  the  plane  throng] i  the  initial 
position,  that  is  along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  inclined  plane  with  a  horizontal  plane  at  the 
place.  The  equation  of  motion  is 

wb  =  wy  sin  /3  —  /ULWC/  cos  /3      (1) 

or  i)  =  <7(sin/3  —  ,u  cos /3)  =  17  sec  a  sin  (/3— •  a),     (2) 

.since  ya  =  taiia..     Thus  the  acceleration  is  the  same  as  if 
there    were    no   friction,  the  inclination   were   /3  —  oc,   and 
gravity  were  increased  to  r/secoc. 
If  the  motion  .start  from  rest, 

?;=(^,seca.sin  (/3  —  a), ...( (3) 

and  the  distance  s  traversed  in  time  t  is  given  by 

s  =  Itfji"  sec  a  sin  (/3  —  a) (4) 

Bnt  the  equation  for  v  gives  /;  =  vfy  sec  oc  .sin  (J3  —  oc),  and  so 

•£ -?>2  =  sqr  sec  oc  sin  (/3  —  oc),   (5) 

or,  a.s  we  may  write  it,  the  equation  of  energy 

^wv2  =  ^w]S  sec  VL  sin  (/3  —  oc) (6) 

This  might  have  been  obtained  at  once  by  the  principle 
of  energy.  The  loss  of  potential  energy  is  wyn  sin  /3,  the 
work  done  against  friction  is  wyn  tan  a  cos  (3 :  the  excess 
of  the  former  over  the  latter  is  the  gain  Iwv"  of  kinetic 
energy. 

If  the  body  is  drawn  up  the  inclined  plane  through  the 
distance  «,  the  work  spent  is 

'j-Of/.s  (sin  j8  +  //.  cos  (3)  =  ^o()f^  sec  oc  sin  ((3  +  oc). 
We  may  regard  the  downward  motion  through  .<?,  and  the 
upward  displacement  of  the  body  restoring  it  to  its  starting 
position  as  a  "  stroke "  of  the  arrangement  regarded  as  a 
machine.      The  work  spent  in  the  stroke  is 

wys  sec  oc  sin  (J3  +  oc), 
that  gained  is  wgs  «ec  a  sin  (/3  —  a), 


In  Fig.  85,  AS  =  8, 


FIG.  85. 


and  BODE  is  a  vertical  line.     Then 

efficiency  =  £(?/£#. 
Some  of  these  results  have  already 
been  obtained  for  a  particle  in  §  89. 

A  wheel  rolling  on  a  rail  is  always 
opposed  by  a  small  couple  called  the 
couple  of  rolling  friction  (proportional 
to  the  normal  force)  which  is  here  neglected. 

202.  Railway  Carriage  at  Best  on  Incline  :  Front  or  Back 
Wheels  Braked.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  equations 
of  motion  of  a  particle  along  an  inclined  plane  without 
friction  are  exactly  those  of  an  extended  body  mounted  on 
very  small  wheels  or  castors  which  roll  along  the  plane. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  equations  for  v  and  vz,  (2)  and  (5), 
§  199,  in  which,  if  /c2  be  made  very  small,  the  quantity 
W-{-mu(kz-\-r2)/r3:  becomes  W-\-nw,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body.  In  the  case  of  an  extended  body  like  a  long 
railway  carriage,  supported  on  two  sets  of  wheels,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  carriage,  the  action  against  the  plane 
exerted  by  each  set  of  wheels  depends  on  the  distribution 
of  the  matter  composing  the  carriage  and  its  load.  If 
that  be  imiform  on  the  whole  along  the  carriage,  or  equally 
distributed  on  the  wheels,  and  there  be  unresistecl  accelera- 
tion down  the  plane,  each  set  of  wheels  (rotary  inertia 
neglected)  will  exert  a  total  force  of  %(W-\-nw)(j  cos/3  in 
absolute  units  on  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  direction, 
and  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction  will  be  exerted  on 
the  wheels. 

It  is  otherwise  when  one  set  of  wheels  is  braked  and 
the  carriage  is  at  rest  on  the  incline.  Then  the  reactions 
are  as  shown  in  Figs.  86  and  87,  according  as  the  lower  or 
upper  wheels  are  braked.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case, 
the  carriage  is  just  prevented  from  sliding  down,  the  full 
frictional  force  is  developed  at  the  braked  wheels,  and 


ii  unu  uuuni  reacuion  uiere  oe  iv  ^rig.  oo;  or  iv 
the  force  ^  is  -Artana  or  .ZV'tana.  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
find  Nf  and  jV  we  have,  taking  moments  about  the  contacts 
of  the  wheels  (supposed  coinciding  in  a  point  at  each  end  at 
distance  21  apart),  and  putting  /t  for  the  distance  of  the 
c.G.  from  the  wheel-base, 


•(1) 


cos  j3  +  h  sin  {3),\ 
21N'  =  ( W+nw)g(l  cos  /3-h  sin  /3).  J 


V 


Lower  Wheels  Braked 
FIG.  86. 


Upper  Wheels  Braked 
FIG.  87. 


Thus  the  friction  in  the  first  case,  that  of  the  front-wheels 
braked,  is 

(2) 


and  in  the  other  case,  when  the  hind  wheels  are  braked, 

F=^(W+ww)^(cos)S-|sin/3)tan(x  ..........  (3) 

In  each  case,  of  course,  F=(  W-}-nw)gsm/3,  since  the 
component  of  gravity  along  the  plane  is  balanced.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  when  the  carriage  is  at  rest  it  is 
more  easily  held  when  the  front  wheels  are  braked  than 
when  the  hind  wheels  are.  The  reaction  at  the  braked 
wheels  in  each  case  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  normal  to 
the  plane  as  shown  in  the  diagrams.  The  value  of  /3,  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal,  for  which  the 
carriage  can  just  be  held  by  the  brakes  on  one  set  of  wheels 
is  therefore  greater  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 


factor,  and  then  each  value  of  F  is  the  same,  namely, 
.',( W  + -mo)  r/ cos /Stance,  and  the  limiting  inclination  may 
be  taken  as  the  same  whether  the  fore  or  the  hind  wheels 
are  braked. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  the  carriage  is  held 
in  equilibrium  in  each  case  by  three  forces  in  one  plane 
(Nr,  (W+nw)g,  iV/cosoc  in  one  case,  and  N,  (W+nw)</, 
N'/cosoi  in  the  other),  and  it  is  a  well-known  proposition 
that  when  a  rigid  body  is  thus  held  in  equilibrium  the 
forces  either  meet  in  a  point  or  are  parallel.  The  forces 
^re  not  parallel ;  they  therefore  meet  in  a  point  as  shown 
L  the  figures. 

203.  Railway  Carriage  in  Motion  on  Incline.  One  Set  of 
Wheels  Braked.  We  now  consider  the  more  general  case  in 
which  the  carriage  has  acceleration  v  along  the  incline. 
The  equations  of  motion  according  as  the  front  or  the  hind 
wheels  are  braked  are 

(W+  mu)  v  =  (  W+  nw)g  sin  /5  —  N  tan  a ,  ] 
(W+mu)v  =  (W+nw)gsin(3  —  iV'tana.j  ^  ' 


N/c 


Thus,  for  a  given  inclination  (3  of  the  plane,  we  get 
different  values  of  v  according  to  the  wheels  braked.  To 
find  these  values  we  note  that  we  have  now  the  equations 
of  moments 


, 

.......  (  ' 


by  the  value  or  v  given  by  (1)  and  reduction, 

308  ^  27+5 
I 


Nf  =  (  F+  nw)g  cos  /3 
' 


.(3) 


When  tlie  front  wheels  are  braked  the  equations  become 
in  the  same  way,  by  the  value  of  v  in  (1), 


•(4) 


It  is  to  be  observed  (see  §  96)  that  a  plummet  hung  in  a 
railway  carriage  has  its  cord  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
of  v  reversed  and  g  downward.  No  matter  how  v  occurs, 
whether  with  one  or  the  other  set  of  wheels  braked,  or  with 
the  carriage  resisted  in  some  other  way,  a  value  of  oc  can 
be  found  which  will  enable  the  equation 
(2),  §  201  above, 

-y  ^  (i  (jQQ  Q^  sin.  ( Q  ~~  oO   ( 5^ 

to  be  satisfied.     With  this  meaning  of 
a,  we  have 


a) 


cosoc 


.-.(6) 


and  therefore  the  angle  DAE  (Fig.  90), 

which  the  resultant  AD  of  v  reversed 

and  g  makes  with  the  normal  AE  to  the 

incline,  is  a.     Thus  AD  is  the  direction 

of  the  apparent  vertical  to  observers  in 

the  carriage,  and  relatively  to  that  the 

true  vertical,  as  shown  by  buildings,  etc., 

in  the  neighbourhood,  will  seem  to  be  inclined.     In  this 

direction  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  the  carriage  without 

support,  and  to  it  the  free  surface  of  water  in  equilibrium 

in  the  carriage  is  perpendicular. 


FIG.  90. 


204.  Solid  of  Revolution  Rolling  and  Sliding  on  Horizont 
Plane.  A  uniform  solid  of  revolution  held  with  its  ax 
horizontal,  while  spinning  about  its  axis  with  anguli 
speed  00,  is  projected  along  a  horizontal  plane  with  spec 
V0  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Tl 
speeds  60,  v0  are  in  the  directioi 
shown  in  Fig.  91  :  to  find  tl 
motion. 


Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  sol 
and  lug  therefore  the  upward  for< 
—     applied  by  the  plane  to  the  soli 
<IG'  '  '  The  force  ju.wg  acts  in  the  directk 

opposed  to  the  motion  at  the  line,  or  point,  of  conta< 
The  motion  of  the  centroid  is  given  by  the  equation 

wi)=  —  /u.wg  ............................  ( 

Again,  the  angular  motion  about  the  axis  has  the  equati< 


where  6  is  the  angular  acceleration. 

Integrating,  we  get  for  the  speeds  at  time  t, 


so  that  k29  —  rv  is  constant.  We  denote  this  by  A.  Th 
A  is  constant  might  have  been  inferred  at  once  frc 
the  fact  that  the  angular  momentum  of  the  body  about  t' 
contact  with  the  plane  must  remain  unaltered,  since  t 
forces  applied  by  the  plane  to  the  solid  all  pass  throuj 
the  contact. 

Initially  the  speed  of  the  part  of  the  solid  in  conta 
with  the  plane  is   V0  +  r80,  and  at  time  t  the  contact 
moving  with  speed 


which  vanishes  when 

._ 


towards  the  place  of  projection  at  a  uniform  speed.  The 
speed  v  of  the  centroid  is  zero  by  (3)  when  t  =  vn/  /ULCJ  ;  but, 
as  we  shall  .see,  v  will  not  vanish  unless  this  instant  occurs 
before  that  of  the  production  of  pure  rolling.  The  angular 
speed  when  '?;  =  0  is  (fca00  —  v0r  )//ca,  and  if  this  has  the  same 
sign  as  at  first  the  body  will  turn  back. 

The  angular  speed  at  the  instant  of  the  beginning  of 
pure  rolling  is  found  by  inserting  the  value  of  t  from  (6)  in 
(4).  Thus  we  get  for  that  instant, 

/c20-r_     A  (7) 

-  ...................... 


From  this  it  appears  that  if  v;0r  >  /£2$0,  the  angular  speed 
will  have  changed  sign  before  rolling  has  been  set  up. 
The  distance  s  of  the  centroid  from  the  point  of  projection 
at  the  same  instant  is  given  by 


.,     A   } 
+»  )     ^}-J 

Thus  w  is  positive  or  negative  according  as 


or 


If  it  is  positive  and  likewise  &2$0>t>0r,  the  body  will, 
when  pure  rolling  begins,  be  rotating  in  the  same  direction 
as  at  first,  and  will  roll  back  to  the  starting  point  with 
uniform  speed.  But  if  &2(90  <  v0r,  the  body  will  roll  still 
further  away  and  will  not  return.  This  is  the  condition 
referred  to  above,  for  then  [see  (6)] 


On  the  other  hand,  il  A;V(90>  -y0(&2+2r2),  «  is  negative, 
that  is  the  body  has  lir.d  the  speed  of  its  centroid  reversed, 
and  been  brought  ba^k  "beyond  the  starting  point  before 
the  setting  up  of  purr  rolling.  If  then  k200  ^>  vQr,  the  body 
will  be  rotating  in  tne  same  direction  as  at  first,  and  will 
roll  still  further  uway  from  the  starting  point.  The 


s  is  given  by  8/fyr,  by  (8),  that  is  t'  =  «(fc2  +  r2){Ar.     Thus 
,,     yo  +  r00      fc«     vQ(k?  +  ^}-Ar  ............. 

~  2      2 


To  find  the  whole  time  from  projection  to  return,  we  have 
to  add  to  this  the  value  of  t.     Thus  if  A  =  k20Q  —  v0r, 


_     _     (10) 

2/jLfj     tf+7*  Ar  2pg       /^-fr2  Ar 

If  the  body,  before  projection  in  the  same  direction  as 
before,  is  spinning  the  other  way,  the  motion  of  mixed 
sliding  and  rolling  will  go  on  until  pure  rolling  is  set  up, 
and  the  rolling  motion  will  then  continue  to  carry  the 
body  farther  and  farther  from  the  point  of  projection. 

Ex.  1.  Prove  that  in  the  latter  case  v0r  +  k*60  is  constant,  that  pure 
rolling  is  set  up  after  a  time  ±(v0-r60)k*lijg(kz  +  rz\  according  as 
•y0>  or  <r6Q,  that  the  angular  speed  is  then  (vtf'+WQ^/ffi  +  r*),  and 

±  K  -r9(})W{Ar  +  (k*  +  r-)v(,}/2w(/c*+r'y, 
where  A  =v0r+k'2&0  is  the  distance  described  in  the  time  here  stated. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  solid  be  given  underhand  spin,  as  in  Fig.  91,  and  be 
projected  up  a  plane  inclined  at  the  angle  [3  to  the  horizontal,  show 
that,  so  long  as  pure  rolling  does  not  exist,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

v  —  -g(iJ,  cos  /3  +  sin  ft),   k'20=  -  /j.gr  cos  /?, 

that  (unless  pure  rolling  has  first  set  in)  the  solid  Avill  ascend  for  a 
time  i!='y0/f/(//,cos/j  +  sin  /3),  and  a  distance  ^/(/(//.cos^  +  sin  jS),  that 
pure  rolling  will  begin  after  a  time 


from  the  instant  of  projection,  with  angular  speed 

{k*60  (//,  cos  ft  +  sin  /?)  -  v0rf*.  cos  yS}/{(^  +  ?'2)  ft  cos  ft  +  F  si  n  ft}  . 

Tind  the  condition  that  t'>t.     Find  also  the  whole  time  from  the 
instant  of  projection  to  that  of  return  to  the  starting  point. 

Ex.  3.  The  solid,  still  with  initial  undtyhand  spin,  is  projected 
down  the  inclined  plane  of  last  example  :  fino  the  equations  of  motion 
and  show  that,  if  /.tcos  |8>sin  ft,  and  pure  rol'ing  has  not  begun,  v  =  0 


when  #  =  v0/<7(|U,cos/5-sin  /?).  Prove  that  at  that  instant  the  solid  is 
rotating  in  'the  same  ejection  as  at  first,  and  will  therefore  tui'n 
lijick,  provided  //.  >  tan/3/(l  -v(f/&26l}').  Prove  also  that  pure  rolling 
will  never  begin  unless  p  >  k2  tan  /3/(/fc2  +  ?'2). 

Ex.  4.  A  uniform  cylinder  of  radius  r,  revolving  with  angular 
velocity  (o  about  its  axis,  is  gently  laid  with  its  axis  horizontal  on  a 
horizontal  table.  Tf  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  cylinder 
:ind  table  be  /^,  show  that  the  cylinder  will  slip  for  a  time  7-00/3/47, 
find  then  roll  with  angular  velocity  w/3. 

Ex.  5.  A  shaft  on  loosely  fitting  bearings,  radius  a  feet,  carries  a 
woight  of  W  Ibs.  If  //,=tan  c/>,  show  that  the  resisting  couple  is 
I  Ya,  sin  c^,  in  pound  foot  units. 

205.  Compound  Pendulum.  Any  rigid  body  movable  about 
u  horizontal  axis  may  be  used  as  a  compound  pendulum, 
provided  the  centroid  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  about 
which  the  body  is  pivoted.  A  wheel  mounted  with  its  axis 
horizontal  and  put  out  of  balance  by  a  weight  attached  to 
the  rim  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  position  of  stable 
equilibrium  of  the  body  is  that  in  which  the  centroid  is  in 


Fio.  92. 


FIG.  93. 


the  lowest  possible  position.  For  when  the  body  is  deflected 
a  little  way  from  that  position  and  left  to  itself  at  rest,  the 
I'ovces  upon  it  have  a  moment  causing  it  to  return  to  that 
position,  that  is  the  forces  tend  to  bring  it  into  the  position 
»>l:  minimum  potential  energy  consistent  with  rotation  about 


edges  wmcn  are  aiso  symmetrically  piacea  wren  regara  i/o 
that  plane.  Fig.  92  shows  one  form — a  massive  ring  of 
rectangular  section  supported  on  an  upturned  knii'e-edge 
which  touches  it  along  one  of  the  generating  lines  of  its 
inner  cylindrical  surface.  Fig.  93  shows  a  more  usual  form 
with  attached  knife-edges  and  sliding  weight. 

206.  Theory  of  Compound  Pendulum  (C.P.).  Equivalent  Simple 
Pendulum.  We  shall  suppose  first  that  the  body  is  provided 
with  a  cylindrical  bearing  of  radius  c  (Fig.  94)  supported  on 
a  horizontal  surface,  so  that  at  any 
instant  of  its  motion  the  body  is 
rolling  on  that  surface  and  turning 
therefore  at  the  instant  about  a 
generating  line  of  the  cylinder.  We 
denote  by  h  the  distance  of  the 
centroid  of  the  body  from  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder  and  by  Tf/c2  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about 
an  axis  through  the  centroid  parallel 
to  that  of  the  cylinder.  Then,  if  the 
deflection  of  the  line  through  the 
centroid  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
9,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 


FIG.  94. 


from  the  vertical  be 
instantaneous  axis  is 

W(1<?  +  h?  +  c2  -  2/tc  cos  9}. 

The  forces  on  the  body  are  (1)  the  resultant  force  of  gravity 
acting  vertically  downward  through  the  centroid,  and 
(2)  the  reaction  R  of  the  axis.  The  latter  has  no  moment 
about  the  axis,  and  thus  Wy  is  the  only  force  concerned  in 
altering  a  deflection  from  the  vertical  position,  for  we 
assume  that  there  is  no  friction  at  the  axis  which  exerts  a 
moment  on  the  pendulum,  for  example  no  couple  due  to 
what  is  called  "  rolling  friction  "  (see  §  201).  Wgli  sin  0  is 
then  the  moment  of  Wg  about  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
turning,  and  tends  to  produce  angular  momentum  in  the 


the  moment  is  TF(/ii2  +  h-  +  c2  -  2/ic  cos  0)0.     We  have  there- 
fore 


/i2  +  c2  -  2/w  cos  0)0+2  F/tc  sin  0  .  02  =  -  Wgli  sin  0, 
and  therefore 

(/,  2  +  /ca  +  cz  _  2/tc  cos  0)  0  +  27tc  sin  0  .  02  +  <7/^  sin  0  =  0  ,  .  .  (1  ) 

for  the  equation  of  motion. 

In  the  case  of  small  oscillations  we  replace  in  this 
cos  0  by  1,  sin  0  by  0,  and  ignore  the  term  in  02.  Thus 
we  obtain 

=o  ...................  (2) 


a,s  the  equation  of  motion,  which  is  precisely  that  of  a 
simple  pendulum,  of  length  I,  given  by 

(h-cf  +  k*  ......................... 

I/    —  '*  ...  \      / 

ti 

If  the  pendulum  is  suspended  on  knife-edges  supported 
on  hard  plates,  we  may  take  c  as  zero,  and  then 

(4) 

.......       \      / 


/  —  t 

li 

is  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum,  which  would,  in  the 
absence  of  air-resistance,  oscillate  through  any  angular 
range  whatever  in  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  compound 
pendulum  in  oscillations  of  the  same  angular  range. 

Should  the  pendulum  consist  of  several  parts  of  weights 
w1,  ^u2,  .  .  .  ,  of  which  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  moments 
of  inertia,  and  moments  of  forces  about  the  given  axis, 
separately,  then  if  hlf  kz,...  be  the  distances  of  the 
centroids  GI}  Gz>...  of  these  parts  from  the  axis  of 
suspension  and  klf  kz...  the  radii  of  gyration  about  the 
axis  A,  we  have 


Also,  if  the  perpendiculars  from  GI}  (?2,  ...  to  the  axis  A 
make  at  the  instant  under  consideration  angles  015  6.2,... 


Wgk  sin  6  —  u^gh^m  9l  +  wzghzsm  02  +  .  .  .  ,    ......  (5) 


SO 


sin  y     wij  sin   1  +  io2  %  sin 


The  compound  pendulum  of  Fig.  92  consists  of  a  ring  of 
iron  of  rectangular  section,  made  of  quarter-inch  boiler  or 
ship  plate,  well  hardened  ai'ter  construction.  The  inner 
and  outer  surfaces  are  truly  coaxial  cylinders,  and  the  ring, 
as  already  stated,  oscillates  on  an  upturned  knife-edge 
touching  it  in  a  generating  line  of  the  inner  surface.  If 
rx,  r2  be  the  inner  and  outer  radii,  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  axis  of  figure  is 

m     ,    m      ,\          1  „      o     o      O 

or 


where  m  is  the  weight  of  the  plate  per  unit  of  area,  that 
is,  the  M.I.  is  ^W(r\-{-r\},  where  W  is  the  whole  weight,  and 
the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  generating-  line  of  the  inner 
cylinder  is  -^  J/f/\r2  +  3rj).  The  period  is  therefore  given  by 


207.  Suspension  Axes  and  Oscillation  Axes.  Interchange- 
ability.  Suppose  the  pendulum  to  be  hanging  in  stable 
equilibrium,  while  capable  of  turning  about  an  axis  A 
(Fig.  93)  at  distance  k  from  the  centroid  G,  and  let  a  circle 
be  imagined  to  be  described  from  the  centroid  as  centre  with 
Jt,  as  radius,  in  the  plane  in  which  the  centroid  moves. 
Now  let  the  pendulum  as  it  hangs  be  imagined  connected, 
if  necessary,  by  a  framework  of  negligible  mass,  rigidly 
attached  to  the  pendulum  with  an  axis  through  B  parallel 
to  A,  and  then  to  be  loosed  from  the  axis  at  A  so  as  to  be 
free  to  turn  about  that  at  B.  The  period  of  unresistecl 
oscillation  about  B  for  any  range  of  deflection  will  be  the 
same  as  the  period  for  the  same  range  about  A. 

If  another  circle  be  described  from  G  as  centre  in  the 
same  plane  as  before  with  l  —  h  (or  l  —  h-\-c]  as  radiusj  a 


A,  /?,...,  and  produced  backward,  will  meet  the  .second 
circle  in  a  point  A',  Ji', ....  Then  I  =  A  A'  =  Hlf  - ....  The 
points  A,  J!,..,  have  boon  called  centres  of  suspension  for 
the  pendulum,  and  A',  Jl', ...  centres  oi!  oscillation. 

The  pendulum  lias,  as  will  be  .shown  presently,  the  .same 
period  oi'  oscillation  about  a  parallel  axis  through  A',  Ji',  ... 
thai/  it  has  about  the  axi.s  through  A,  or  any  ol'  the 
equivalent  axes  through  It,  (', —  Thi.s  is  the  principle  of 
"convertibility  of  the,  centre  of  oscillation  and  suspension  "; 
but  the  principle  i.s  often  NO  expressed  UN  to  .surest  that 
for  a  certain  period  then*,  is  only  one  centre  (or  axi.s) 
of  Hu.spen.sion  and  a  corresponding  centre  (or  axis)  of 
oscillation. 

As  generally  made  with  lixed  knife-edges  compound 
pendulums  admit  of  only  one  axis  of  suspension  being  used, 
and  the  problem  is  then  that  of  finding  the  centre  of 
oscillation  which  corresponds,  and  some,  range  of  variation 
of  that  is  provided  for  by  a  sliding  weight  which  fan  he 
lixed  in  different  positions  on  the.  pendulum.  .But,  as  a 
inattor  of  dynamics  there  are  an  inlinite  number  of 
equivalent  it.WH  and  corresponding  oscillation  tavcn,  or,  as 
they  would  be  more  properly  called,  i'<>nj'iu/((/c  (tir.cn. 

Jt  is  convenient  to  have,  an  arrangement  to  illustrate 
this,  and  one  has  been  made  as  follows.  A  sheet  of  steel- 
plate,  thick  enough  to  re.mnin  rigidly  ])lane,  is  louxled  with 
a  diame.tral  bar  across  the  centroid  formed  liy  two  strips  of 
steel  riveted  to  its  two  sides.  Holes  of  equal  six.e,  larsjv. 
enough  to  admit  an  uptan-ned  knife-edge  projectino-  from 
a  lixod  support,  are  bored  with  their  centres  in  a  circle 
round  the.  cuntroid,  and  another  concentric  row  of  similar 
holes  is  made  nearer  the  ce.ntroid,  so  that  the.  radii  of  the 
circles  touched  by  the  outer  edi^es  of  the  holes  in  the  two 
series  have,  the  radii  //.  and  l  —  h  for  the  arrangement  when 
used  as  a  compound  pendulum.  The  outer  series  of  holes 
is  cut  lirst,  and  then  the  position  of  the  .second  series 
i.s  lixed  with  allowance  for  the  material  to  bo  cut  away. 
The  cross-bar  is  made  a  little  too  long  at  lirst,  and  the 
arrangement  is  finally  "  tuned "  to  agreement  of  period 
by  liling  a  little  away  from  each  end.  The;  same  period  of 


of  the.  body  on  the  knife-edge. 

The  theorem  of  convertibility  of  axes  referred  to  abo 
is  proved  as  follows.     The  period  T  is  given  by 


where  I  =  (hz  +  k2)/h.     This  last  equation  can  be  written 
cither  of  the  forms 


so  that,  if  h  is  one  root  of  the  equation,  l  —  h  is  the  oth< 
The  sum  of  the  roots  is  I  and  their  product  is  />;2,  as  affirm 
by  the  quadratic  equation.  We  infer  that  if  I  be  the  leng 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  for  the  distance  li  1'rc 
the  centroid  to  the  axis,  it  is  also  the  length  of  the  equiv 
lent  simple  pendulum  for  the  distance  l  —  h.  Thus  for  t 
infinite  series  of  parallel  axes,  for  which  I  has  a  given  vah 
there  is  a  conjugate  series  at  distance  l  —  h  from  the  centre: 
for  which  I  has  the  same  value. 

If  h  be  chosen  very  great  I  —  h  will  be  corresponding 
small,  and  the  periods  will  be  the  same;  and  when  h 
infinite  l  —  h  will  be  zero,  and  the  periods  in  both  cases  w 
be  infinitely  long.     Hence,  if  we  diminish  li  from  infini 
I  —  h  will  be  increased  from  zero,  and  the  periods  will 
diminished;  and  clearly  the  two  distances  coincide  wh 
the  period  is  a  minimum.     We  have  then  I  —  l  —  h,  or  I  =  ! 
and   h  =  k,  so   that   l  =  2k  is  the   smallest  length   of   t 
equivalent  simple  pendulum. 

If  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  be  concentrated  in  t\ 
particles,  one  of  weight  Wkzj(h?  4-&")  at  the  centre 
suspension  0  and  the  other  of  weight  Wlitj  (!>?•  +  1?}  at 
point  L  at  distance  l  =  (Ji*  +  l<?)/1i,  from  the  suspension,  t 
period  will  be  the  same.  This  arrangement,  as  was  point 
out  by  Maxwell  (Matter  and  Motion),  is  kinetically  eqi 
valent  to  the  compound  pendulum.  For  if  the  compoui 
pendulum  have  its,  suspension  at  0  and  its  centre 
oscillation  at  L,  the  two  centroids  coincide,  the  momer. 
of  gravity  forces,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  0,  a 
the  same.  The  moments  of  inertia  about  an  axis  thimu 


trie    common,    ceiiuroiu    are    une    same,    cinu 

moments  of  inertia  about  any  axis  whatever  are  the  same. 

208.  Experimental  C.P.  A  compound  pendulum  used  for 
experiment  is  generally  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  knife-. 
edges,  one  pair  fixed  relatively  to  the  pendulum  and  a 
movable  pair,  and  also  with  a  sliding  weight  to  enable  the 
distribution  of  matter  in  the  pendulum  to  be  altered,  and 
the  experimenter  is  required  to  arrange  the  apparatus  so 
that  the  pendulum  swings  about  the  two  pairs  of  knife- 
edges  in  the  same  period.  In  the  Repack!  pendulum  the 
sliding  weight  is  within  a  containing  tube,  which  keeps 
the  external  form  the  same  for  all  distributions  of  the 
mass,  in  order  to  avoid  inequalities  of  air-resistance.  This 
resistance  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  a 
true  frictional  resistance  and  a  dragging  of  air  with  the 
pendulum,  by  which  its  inertia  is  virtually  increased. 
Further,  the  pendulum  being  immersed  in  the  air  has  its 
gravity  virtually  diminished  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  air 
displaced.  We  shall  show  presently  how  the  virtual  increase 
of  mass  and  the  effect  of  buoyancy  may  be  estimated. 

The  adjustment  of  the  period  of  swing  about  the  two 
axes  to  equality  is  made  easier  by  hanging  a  simple 
pendulum  alongside  the  compound  one  (when  the  latter  is 
made  to  oscillate  about  the  fixed  knife-edges)  and  altering 
its  length  until  the  two  just  keep  pace.  The  position  of 
the  second  pair  of  knife-edges  should  then  be  shifted  to  a 
distance  from  the  first  equal  to  the  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum  thus  found  ;  and  this,  with  a  slight  correction 
for  the  change  produced  by  the  sliding  piece  carrying  the 
knife-edges,  will  give  the  required  arrangement.  The 
distance  of  one  line  of  knife-edges  from  the  other  is  then  I,, 
and,  if  the  period  T  of  small  oscillations  be  determined, 
g  can  be  calculated  from  the  equation 


0) 


This  method  of  determining  g  was  carried  out  by  Captain 
Kater  (Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1818).  In  preference  to  a  simple 
pendulum  he  carried  a  compound  pendulum  from  place  to 


part  o£  the  country. 

Ifc  will  be  clear  from  Fig.  93  that  besides  A  and  A'  there 
are  in  the  same  line  AA'  two  other  points,  AI}  BI}  at  which 
the  second  knife  edge  can  be  placed  to  give  the  same 
period.  The  student  is  not  likely  to  place  the  second 
knife-edge  at  A[}  but  occasionally  he  hits  on  Bl  as  the 
position.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  2/t,  not  I,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  lines  of  knife-edges.  Thus,  twice 
one  root  of  (2),  §  207,  generally  the  greater  root,  is  obtained 
and  taken  as  1}  the  student  ought  to  be  advised  of  his 
error  by  the  absurdly  large  value  of  g  then  given  by  (1). 

209.  Buoyancy  and  Air-Drag  of  C.P.  The  buoyancy  and 
air-drag  modify  the  equations  as  follows.  Let  w  be  the 
weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  pendulum,  that  is  the  weight 
of  the  air  at  the  density  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
which  fills  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  pendulum  :  the 
assumption  is  made  that  the  air  dragged  with  the  pendulum 
is  proportional  to  w.  This  assumption  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that,  for  example,  an  infinitely  long  cylinder 
moving  with  uniform  speed  u  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  length  in  an  infinite  incompressible  frictionless  fluid, 
has  an  apparent  kinetic  energy  greater  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  mass  of  the  cylinder  by  Iwu^ :  in  the  case 
of  a  sphere  moving  in  any  direction  on  such  a  fluid,  the 
excess  of  energy  is  %wu2,  for  an  ellipsoid  it  is  KWUZ,  where 
K  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  the  direction  of  motion 
relatively  to  the  principal  axes. 

We  take  then  Icf  such  a  length  that  wk'z  is  the  increase 
of  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum,  supposed  of  sym- 
metrical outward  shape,  and  situated  about  positions  of 
the  knife-edges,  symmetrical  about  the  centre  of  figure, 
and  giving  nearly  equal  periods  TI}  Tz.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  air  is  a  force  wg  acting  upwards  through  a  point 
which  is  called  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of  the  immersed 
body,  and  this  for  a  pendulum  in  which  the  knife-edges  are 
symmetrically  placed,  as  here  supposed,  is  at  a  distance 
(/t1  +  /i2)/2  from  either  axis,  if  hv  ltz  now  denote  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centroid  of  the  pendulum  from  the  two 


knife-edges.  Thus  the  moment  of  inertia  is  increased  to 
Jf(7iJ+/c2)  +  iy/c'a,  and  the  moment  of  forces  is  diminished 
to  Wyli^-^wgQi^  +  li^),  about  the  first  knife-edge.  Similar 
expressions  hold  for  the  other  knife-edge.  The  lengths 
llt  1.2  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  for  the  two  knife- 
edges  are  given  by 

Q    „# 

2       ' ' 


Wli*!  —  I  w  ( k^  -\-  /i2)     4<7r2 
W(lil  +  /c2)  +  wk'2       g 


By  means  of  these  equations,  we  can  eliminate  TFTr,2  +  w^, 
and  so  find  an  equation  for  g  containing  a  small  correction 
term,  depending  on  the  value  of  iu,  which  can  be  approxi- 
mated to  more  or  less  nearly  in  various  particular  cases; 
and  this,  with  or  without  the  term  depending  on  rw/  W 
may  be  used  to  find  g,  when  the  distances  //:,  />..,  giving 
periods  2\  ,  Tz  are  measured.  We  find 


~ 


This  divided  by  4-Tr2  is  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum  which  would  have  a  period  equal  to 
unity,  and  divided  by  7r2  it  gives  the  length  of  the  equiva- 
lent simple  pendulum  which  would  beat  seconds.  The 
length  is  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  hl}  h-z,  TI}  Tz  and  the 
ratio  ^v|W.  The  latter  furnishes  a  small  correction  term, 
which  can  be  estimated  more  or  less  nearly  in  different 
cases,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  pendulum. 

For  a  clock-pendulum  the  air  carried  with  the  bob  is 
the  only  thing  regarded,  and  then  it  is  sufficient  to  take 
it  as  a  particle  added  at  the  centroid  of  the  bob.  The 
weight  added  is  some  fraction  JUL  of  the  weight  iv  of  air 
displaced,  and  so  the  equation  for  the  corrected  value  I' 
of  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is 

h\ 

>  ......  (3) 


wnere  i  =  \li  -\-lc,  )jib,  me  uncorrecteu  lenguu.  JLI  uie  uou 
is  a  cylinder  moving  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  /JL  may 
be  taken  as  1,  though  this  supposition  is  rendered  in- 
accurate by  the  fact  that  the  cjdinder  is  of  finite  length, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  moves  is  limited  by  the 
clock-case.  For  a  spherical  bob  //  may  be  taken  as  i. 
The  factor  of  w/W  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
air  to  that  of  the  material  of  the  bob,  and  if  the  bob  be 
of  lead  the  ratio  is  about  8000.  Thus,  taking  h/l=l  and 
//  =  £  for  a  spherical  bob  (w/W)(l  +  /u.h/l)  =  3/W(m,  so  that 
a  clock  regulated  by  such  a  pendulum,  of  the  length  I  to 
beat  seconds,  would,  in  consequence  of  buoyancy  and  air- 
drag  combined,  lose  about  8  seconds  in  24  hours. 

Very  accurate  sidereal  clocks  at  observatories  are  now 
enclosed  in  partly  exhausted  air-tight  cases,  so  that  this 
correction  may  not  fluctuate  as  it  would  otherwise  do  with 
the  barometric  pressure,  owing  to  alterations  produced  in 
the  ratio  wf  W. 

210.   Examples  on  the  Compound  Pendulum. 

Ex.  1.  A  compound  pendulum  is  formed  of  a  uniform  rod  of 
length  21  and  mass  in  loaded  with  a  mass  m'  at  each  extremity.  Kind 
the^  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  for  vibrations  about 
a  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  Find  also  the  position 
of  this  axis  when  the  period  has  its  least  value. 

Let  the  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  centroid  be  h.  The  length  L 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  then  given  by 

a  +  (M  +  2m')  //  - 


This  equation  may  be  written 

72     ri  ,  n 

M  —  Lh  +  -•-'  —  —  -  —  r  i  =  0. 


The  roots  of  this  quadratic  in  h  cannot  be  imaginary,  and  therefore 
the  least  possible  value  of  L  is  to  be  found  from  the  relation 

(m  +  2m')  L'2  =  4  (Aw  +  2m')  P. 

If  m  =  m',  this  gives  9Z8  =  28P,  or  3£  =  2</7J.  We  have  then  h^l^ll 
If  the  axis  of  suspension  intersects  the  rod,  it  divides  the  rod"  into 
segments  in  the  ratio  of  3-\/7  to  3  +  \/7. 

Ex.  2.  A  homogeneous  sphere  rolls  within  a  hollow  right  circular 
cylinder  which  is  fixed.  Find  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  of  the 
sphere  about  the  lowest  position. 


ine  centre  or  tne  sphere  moves  m  &  circle  or  racuus  /t  —  ?-,  where  Li 
is,  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  r  that  of  the  sphere.  Let  \js  be  the 
inclination  to  the.  vertical  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  9  the  angular  speed  of  the 
sphere  <it  any  instant.  Then  we  have  (Fig.  95),  noticing  that  9  and  i// 
arc  in  opposite  directions  '  ;,--,. 


r   =      ~r. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  sphere  (weight  w}  is 
%w(R-ry\jfi+-lw*fr=Jtfff(R- 


by  the  relation  between  9  and  \js.     The  potential  energy  in  the  position 
indicated  is  Wf/(It  -  ?•)(!  -  cos  \l/).     Hence  if  «.  is  the  extreme  value  of  i/^, 

/(,  w  ( R  -  r)2  ip2 = wy  (R-r)  (cos  V  —  cos  a.) ; 
and  we  get,  by  differentiation, 


The   peiiod  of    a   small    oscillation  is 
therefore        %   J?.(ft-r\/a 

The  problem  may  also  be  solved  as 
follows.  The  sphere  is  turning  at  the 
instant  about  the  point  of  contact  A 
with  the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  6*  be  the 
angular  acceleration; 

;,-_  —  «;//?•  sin  ^_      ;")  y  sin  T/T 

But,  by   the   relation   between    6  and  i/s   we  have    Q=(R-r)^/r. 
Substituting  in  the  equation  just  found  for  9,  we  get 


, 

the  same  equation  as  before. 

Ex.  3.'  A  uniform  plank,  of  length  ?,  balances  on  a  fixed  horizontal 
cylinder  of  radius  R,  :  the  length  of  the  plank  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  plank  is  set  rocking  without  slipping, 
show  (neglecting  the  thickness  of  the  plank)  that  the  period  is  that  of 
a  simple  pendulum  of  length  J*l'*jR.  Derive  also  the  energy  equation. 

The  plank  rolls  without  slipping:  at  time  t.  let  it  be  inclined  at  an 
angle  6  to  the  equilibrium  position  :  the  radius  to  the  point  of  contact 
now  makes  an  angle  9  with  the  vertical,  and  if  G  be  the  centroid, 
and  D  the  point  of  contact  (Fig.  96),  DG  =  R9.  Hence,  if  W  be  the 
weight  of  the  plank, 

W(-&  P  +  R29"}  9=-  Wg  R  9  cos  9, 

or,  when  9  is  small,  0  +  ^-jr,6  =  0, 

-.jjyt- 

that  is,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  J.jl2/lt. 


-  w>*  0) 

above  C.  The  potential  energy  may 
therefore  be  taken  as 

W(/\R9dn  0  +  R(l-cos  &)}. 

Let  a  be  the  extreme  value  of  6,  for 
which,  of  course,  0=0.  The  equation 
of  energy  is 

sin  0  -  o.  sin  oc)  -  (cos  6  -  cos  a)  \  =  0. 

Ex.  4.  A  uniform  plank  13  feet  long  is  balanced  on  a  horizontal 
log  of  circular  section,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  boys  of  equal  mass 
seated  at  its  ends  use  it  as  a  "see-saw."  Taking  the  mass  of  the  plank 
as  40  Ibs.  and  that  of  each  boy  as  84  Ibs.,  and  regarding  the  plank 
as  a  thin  rod  ahd  the  boys  as  particles  each  at  a  distance  of  6  feet 
from  the  middle  of  the  plank,  show  that  the  period  of  a  small  oscilla- 
tion is  4-43  seconds. 

Ex.  5.  Show  that  if  the  internal  and  external  radii  of  the  ring 
pendulum  described  in  §  205  be  1\  and  ?-2,  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum  I  is  given  by 


If  the  mechanic  in  cutting  the  ring  has  made  i\fr»  have  nearly  an 
assigned  ratio  (so  that  only  the  outside  diameter  is  measured),  show 
that  a  small  error  in  this  ratio  has  zero  effect  on  the  calculated  length 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  when  the  ratio  has  the  value  \/3/l. 

Ex.  6.  At  a  point  P  in  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  suspension  (> 
and  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum  a  mass  w  it 
attached.  It  is  required  to  find  the  change  in  the  length  I  of  the 
equivalent  simple  pendulum,  and  to  show  that  if  the  mass  w  be  small 
it  produces  the  greatest  change  in  I  when  attached  at  a  point  halfway 
between  the  two  centres. 

Without  the  additional  mass  I  =  (k2  +  k2)l/i.  When  w  is  attached  tlu 
moment  of  forces  for  a  deflection  Q  becomes  (  Wgk+  we/a)  sin  0,  where 
y;  is  the  distance  of  P  from  0.  The  moment  of  inertia  becomes 


Hence  if  l+y  denote  the  new  value  of  I,  and  p  the  ratio  vj/W,  we  hav< 


J         h+px  h  +  px 


UOJU      ,X<  •  =  l 


when  x  =  l/2,  if  p  be  small. 

Clocks  are  sometimes  regulated  by  varying  a  small  mass  placed  on 
a  shelf  carried  by  the  pendulum.  It  is  here  shown  that  the  shelf 
should  be  midway  between  the  two  centres. 

Ex.  7.  If  y  denote  the  excess  of  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
seconds  pendulum  when  the  mass  w  is  at  distance  x  from  the  centre 
of  suspension  over  the  length  when  the  mass  to  is  at  distance  a,  show 
that  the  graph  formed  with  values  of  y  as  ordinates  and  values  of  x  as 
abscissae,  is  a  hyperbola,  of  which  the  asymptotes  are  the  lines 

&'  =  0,    x=y. 
We  have  here 

_ 
"     ~ 


k  +  pa 
which  leads  to  the  equation 

px*  -  pxy  —  pLx-hy  —  li(L  —  V)  =  Q, 

the  graph  of  which  is  clearly  a  hyperbola.  The  terms  of  the  second 
degree  pxz  -  pxy  equated  to  zero  give  the  asymptotes,  Avhich  are 
therefore  the  lines  ^^  x_y  =  ^ 

This  relation  can  be  used  to  graduate  a  metronome,  an  instrument 
for  beating  time  in  music.  The  period  is  altered  by  changing  the 
position  of  a  sliding  weight,  which  is  comparable  with  the  whole 
vibrating  mass. 

Ex.  8.  A  compound  pendulum  is  formed  of  a  sphere  as  bob, 
consisting  of  a  uniform  shell  of  iron  filled  with  water,  and  suspended 
on  knife-edges  attached  to  a  rod  rigidly  connected  with  the  spherical 
shell. 

If  we  neglect  the  friction  of  the  shell  011  the  water  we  must  take 
the  water  as  a  mass  every  particle  of  which  has  at  each  instant  the 
same  velocity  as  the  centroid.  Hence  if  W  be  the  weight  of  the  water, 
Wi  that  of  the  shell  and  rod,  h  the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  the 
whole  and  k'  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  from  the  knife- 
edges,  k  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  solid  part  about  the  knife-edges, 


-  (W+Wjh' 

211.  Reactions  due  to  Accelerations.  Case  of  C.P.  It  is 
important  to  find  the  reactions  due  to  the  accelerations 
impressed  on  the  different  parts  of  a  body  or  system 
moving  in  any  manner,  as  these  give  the  forces  which  are 
exerted  by  each  different  part  on  the  rest  of  the  system, 
and  when  properly  summed  lead  to  expressions  for  the 
forces  exerted  on  the  supports  of  the  system.  As  an 


. 

same  process  may  easily  be  applied  to  any  swinging  body, 
such  for  example  as  a  ship  in  a  seaway.  Any  small  part 
of  weight  ^vi,  say,  at  a  point  Pl  at  distance  i\  from  the  axis 
of  suspension  lias,  in  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  at  any 
instant,  an  acceleration  rffi  in  the  direction  towards  the 
axis,  and  an  acceleration  r'Q^  in  the  direction  of  6  in- 
creasing, if  01  be  the  inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  Pl  to  the  axis  about 
which  the  pendulum  turns.  For  a  positive  value  of  61 
that  of  O-L  is  negative,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  accelera- 
tion rOj_  is  really  always  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  Qr 


FIG.  97. 

The  corresponding  forces  are  ^ul'rlQ1  and  w^^.  These  are 
forces  applied  to  the  part  by  the  rest  of  the  system.  Now 
we  have  iu{t\$l  —  —  wr/  sin  9  +  Pv  w^r^Ql  =  —  log  cos  0  +  R± , 
where  Pl  is  the  force  tangential  to  the  circular  motion  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  9l}  and  R^  is  the  inward  radial 
force,  both  applied  to  wl  by  the  body  itself.  Hence 

w1r1Q1-\-'w1r/f>imQl  =  Pi,   w^Ol+w^gcosQ^R^   ...(1) 

The  addition  can  be  carried  out  graphically,  by  drawing 
vectors  from  the  point  Pl  to  represent  the  mass-accelera- 
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resultant  of  the  internal  forces  is  zero. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  97,  the  symbols  w^n,  ^u^f)l  indicate  the  two 
reversed  vectors  so  drawn  for  ^vl  at  the  point  Pl.  The  result- 
ant is  the  vector  V  inclined  at  an  angle  tan"1  a/n  to  the  line 
A  Pl  produced.  Now,  since  the  angular  acceleration  0,  and 
the  angular  speed  0,  are  the  same  for  every  part  of  the 
oscillating  body  at  any  instant,  this  angle  is  the  same  for 
every  radius-  vector  AP  drawn  from  the  axis  to  the  position 
of  an  element.  Thus  the  resultant  of  the  reversed  mass- 
accelerations  is,  at  every  point,  along  the  forward  tangent 
to  the  equiangular  spiral  of  equation  rei(m~la/n,  (v  —  AP), 
drawn  through  the  point  from  a  pole  at  A.  This  result  is 
due  to  Sir  George  Greenhill  (Notes  on  Dynamics'). 

With  this  is  to  be  combined  the  uniformly  directed 
vector  ^WJ.  This  can  be  done  by  constructing  another 
spiral  of  the  same  angle  0  =  tan"1(a/w)  from  a  new  polo 
A'  found  by  the  following  process.  We  draw  AB  inclined 
to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  0,  which  represents  the  de- 
flection of  the  pendulum  at  the  instant  (so  that  AB  is  a 
line  which  would  be  vertical  in  the  equilibrium  position 
of  the  body),  and  make  AB  =  l,  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  a,nd  on  the  upward  vertical  through  A 
take  a  point  0,  such  that  AC  =  gfOz.  Then  through  B 
we  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  AB,  to  meet  a  horizontal 
line  through  A  in  E,  shown  in  Fig.  97.  C  is  then  joined 
to  E  and  a  perpendicular  A  A'  let  fall  to  CE.  Then,  as 
can  easily  be  shown,  ^AEC=  L  A'AG—^,  and  A'  is  a 
new  pole  from  which,  by  means  of  an  equiangular  spiral 
of  the  same  equation  as  before,  we  can  represent  for  every 
part  of  the  body  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  the  vector 
compounded  of  the  reversed  mass-accelerations  wa,  iwn, 
and  the  downward  vector  ^ug. 

For  we  have,  at  PI}  by  the  equations  of  motion, 


=  'ii\yA  Pl  sin  9/1  =  w^APJA  E,   wji  =  w$A  PJA  G 


produced  oy  tne  impulsive  xorce  IB  equai  LU  uus  integral, 
which  is  called  the  impulse;  and  though,  as  a  rule,  the 
manner  of  variation  of  F  within  the  interval  T  is  unknown, 
the  value  of  the  integral  can  be  calculated,  or  observed 
experimentally,  in  many  practical  cases.  We  shall  take 
some  examples,  and  then  consider  how  the  equations  of 
motion  of  a  system  are  to  be  modified  in  the  case  of 
impulsive  forces. 

213.   Collision  of  Inelastic  Bodies.     Theory  of  Pile-Driver. 

We  consider  here  collision  between  inelastic  bodies.  These 
are  bodies  which  after  impact  remain  in  contact,  so  that 
two  rigid  bodies  which  impinge  on  one  another  move 
afterwards  as  one  rigid  body,  or,  if  there  be  any  relative 
motion,  there  is  no  elastic  deformation  of  either  to  be 
extinguished  by  fractional  resistance  to  vibrations.  As  an 
example,  consider  the  impact  of  a  wooden  mallet  on  a 
chisel  used  to  cut  wood  or  soft  stone.  There  is  little  or 
no  elastic  deformation,  or  "rebound,"  of  the  mallet,  the 
momentum  which  it  possessed  before  impact  is  distributed 
between  the  mallet  and  the  chisel  just  after  impact,  and 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  is  then  used  up  in  the 
cut  made.  If  the  mallet  rebounded  from  the  chisel  there 
would  be  a  greater  forward  momentum  of  the  chisel  just 
after  the  blow,  and  that  would  be  useful  in  making 
a  slight  cut  in  hard  and  resistent  material  like  steel 
and  granite,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  found  advantageous 
to  substitute  a  steel  hammer  for  the  mallet.  We  shall 
return  to  the  discussion  of  this  example.  Anything  like 
a  complete  discussion  of  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies  in- 
volves the  theory  of  vibrations  of  an  elastic  solid,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  enter  on  the  subject  in  the  present 
treatise. 

Consider  now  an  inelastic  "  pile " — a  beam  of  wood 
pointed  at  the  lower  end — which  is  being  driven  into  the 
ground  by  successive  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  pile-driver, 
of  weight  W  let  fall  from  a  height  h  above  the  head  of  the 
pile.  The  speed  of  the  hammer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
impact  is  \/2gh,  if  the  friction  of  the  guide  and  of  the  air 
be  disregarded.  Hence  the  momentum  is  then  W*JZgh. 


For  tlie  momentum  of  the  pile  has  been  increased  from 
zero  to  wv,  and  that  of  the  hammer  has  been  diminished 


from  Wjli,  to  Wv.     Hence  we  have 

—  v)  =  wv, 


which  gives  tlie  equation  just  written  down.     We  have 
in  this  case 

(2) 


Now  let  the  pile  descend  a  short  distance  d  in  consequence 
of  the  blow.     The  energy  expended  is 


But  if  R  be  the  space-average  of  the  resistance  of  the 
material  to  the  downward  progress  of  the  pile,  the  work 
done  is  Ed.  Hence,  inserting  the  value  of  v  just  found, 
we  et  wa 


or  [R~(W+w)cj}d  =  gh  ................  (3) 


The  average  upward  thrust  R'  on.  the  hammer  during 
the  penetration  d  is  different  from  H.  For  that  we  have 
in  the  same  way 

W    Y2 

(4) 


The  quantity  (W+w^yd  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
right-hand  side  of  (3),  and  therefore  this  quantity  in  (3), 
and  Wgd  in  (4),  may  be  omitted  without  seriously  impairing 
the  accuracy  of  the  values  of  R  and  R'. 

From  (3)  it  follows  that  the  weight  which  must  be 
applied  to  tlie  top  of  the  pile,  so  that  it  may  descend  by 
dead  weight  alone,  is 

/     W     h 

"  \  ~ 


caissons,  which  for  several  reasons  cannot  be  driven  down 
by  blows  from  a  hammer.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if, 
after  a  little  penetration,  a  smaller  resistance  than  R  were 
offered  to  the  pile,  the  dead  weight  would  be  too  great  and 
the  pile  would  go  down  "  with  a  run." 

The  discussion  here  given  for  a  pile  is  applicable  to  the 
driving  of  nails  by  a  hammer,  though  here  the  action 
between  the  nail  and  the  hammer  is  elastic.  A  wooden 
hammer  does  not  drive  nails  well,  even  if  it  is  made  of  very 
hard  wood,  for  the  head  of  the  nail  deforms  the  hammer 
face,  and  energy  is  lost  thereby,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
steel  hammer  is  utilised  in  causing  the  nail  to  penetrate 
the  wood. 

214.  Energy-Change  in  Inelastic  Impact.  Advantage  of 
Heavy  or  Light  Hammer.  The  error,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
of  equating  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  hammer  just  before 
impact  to  the  work  done  in  causing  the  pile  or  nail  to 
penetrate  the  ground  or  wood  is  to  be  avoided.  The  first 
action  is  one  of  redistribution  of  momentum,  and  this  lias 
been  effected  before  penetration  to  any  sensible  distance 
has  taken  place,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  material  has 
not  been  sensibly  brought  into  play. 

In  the  impact  itself  a  loss  of  kinetic  energy  of  amount 


----  -- 

W+w'J       W+w 


(1) 

x  ' 


takes  place,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  for  a  hammer  and 
pile  or  nail,  of  given  weights,  it  is  always  the  same  fraction 
of  the  whole  kinetic  energy  just  before  impact.  This  is 
expended  in  deforming  the  head  of  the  pile  and,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  the  face  of  the  hammer.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  energy  lost  bears  to  the  whole  kinetic 
energy  available  the  ratio  lu/CW+w),  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  unity,  or  to  zero,  according  as  W  is  small  or  great  in 
comparison  with  w.  Thus  the  hammer  should  have  a 
weight  W,  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pile,  or 
nail,  for  then  very  nearly  the  whole  available  kinetic  energy 
will  be  utilised  in  causing  the  penetration  desired.  On  the 
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the  same  order  of  magnitude,  nearly  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  the  kinetic  energy  available  will  be  expended  in 
deforming  the  head  of  the  body  struck. 

Hence  if  the  object  is  to  indent,  or  fashion  the  surface  of 
a  body  according  to  any  pattern,  by  hammer  blows,  the 
hammer  should  have  mass  W  small  in  comparison  with 
the  mass  w  of  the  body  struck,  as  then  the  available  kinetic 
energjr  is  expended  in  producing  the  result  required.  Thus 
a  blacksmith  uses  a  small  hammer  to  give  detail  of  form 
to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  iron,  and  employs  a  sledge 
hammer  to  drive  a  steel  chisel  through  the  material, 
softened  by  heat,  when  he  cuts  a  thick  bar  in  two,  and 
also  a  sledge  hammer  when  a  bar.  is  to  have  its  cross- 
section  much  reduced  or  altered. 

215.   Duration  of  Impact.     How  far  a  Pile  should  be  Driven. 

From  (1),  §  214,  and  (4),  §  213,  we  can  obtain  the  distance, 
a  say,  by  which  the  pile  is  shortened  in  consequence  of  the 
blow.  For  the  energy  Wwgh/(W-\-w)  lost  from  the 
hammer  in  the  impact  must  be  equal  to  the  work  R'a  done 
by  the  force  R'  exerted  by  the  hammer  on  the  pile.  Hence 

n  _     Wwgh     _w(W+w}  ,  f 

a-(W+w)R'~       F2       a>  ...............  (  } 


by  the  approximate  value  of  R'  from  (4),  §213.  From  this 
result  we  see  that,  according  as  W  is  great  or  small  in 
comparison  with  w,  the  distance  a  is  small  or  great  in  com- 
parison with  d. 

The  times  t1}  £,,  r  of  traversing  the  spaces  li,  d,  a  can  be 
compared.  First  we  have  i1  =  V2/i/</.  Again,  the  time- 
average  of  the  speed  during  the  interval  U  is 

,   so  that   t 


But  ^  =  2k/*j2gh,  and  therefore 
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tT~^r~Ti (2) 

The  momentum  lost  in  time  T  by  the  hammer  is 


Thus,  if  a  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  li,  that  is,  if 
only  a  alight  deformation  of  the  pile  is  produced*  the  time 
of  redistribution  of  the  momentum  is  very  short,  and  the 
impulsive  force  R'  (which  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  resistance  R  to  penetration,  if  Wfw  be  great)  is  very 
large — enough  to  overcome  through  a  short  distance  the 
resTstance  of  the  substance.  This  explains  the  advantage 
of  a  hammer  in  cutting  metal  or  marble  or  granite,  though 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  impact  of  a  steel  hammer 
on  a  steel  chisel  is  not  a  case  of  the  impact  of  inelastic 
bodies.  In  the  case  of  marble  or  granite,  which  are  brittle, 
the  impulsive  wedge-action  may  start  a  crack  in  the  material, 
which  extends  so  that  a  large  piece  is  splintered  off. 

The  resistance  of  ground  to  penetration  by  a  pile  fre- 
quently increases  as  the  pile  is  driven  deeper ;  there  is,  of 
course,  additional  resistance  due  to  friction,  if  the  ground 
presses  against  the  sides  of  the  pile.  If  L  be  the  load,  in 
tons  or  pounds,  according  to  the  unit  adopted  for  W  and  w 
to  be  carried,  the  driving  may  be  stopped  when  the  value 
of  R  has  risen  above  L<j,  that  is,  when 


The  chain  used  to  raise  the  hammer  of  the  pile-driver 
applies  a  lifting  force  equal  to  W (>/  +  a.)  +  F,  where  oc  is 
the  upward  acceleration  and  F  is  the  friction  of  the  slide. 
.At  starting  on  its  upward  journey  the  weight  W  has  a 
considerable  acceleration,  but  this  falls  off  and  the  weight 
is  finally  brought  to  rest,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  top  of  the 
slide  by  the  action  of  F. 

216.  Equations  of  Motion  of  System  under  Impulses.  We 
now  consider  a  system  of  particles  acted  on  by  impulsive 


the    forces    there    specified    as    impulsive,    and    integrate 
over  the  duration  T  of  the  impulse,  we  get 


J 

Any  ordinary  forces,  coexisting  with  the  impulsive  forces, 
have  zero  integrals  over  the  vanishingly  small  time  T. 
Similarly,  we  get  for  the  equations  of  moments, 


(2) 


where  the  summations  on  the  left  are  to  be  taken  over  all 
the  particles  of  the  system,  and  on  the  right  over  all  the 
impulses.  The  impulses  P,  Q,  R  are  supposed  to  be  applied 
from  without  at  certain  points  to  the  system.  But,  in 
general,  the  particles  are  connected  by  internal  links,  or 
fulfil  certain  conditions  of  configuration,  and,  therefore, 
changes  of  velocity  in  general  occur  throughout  the  system. 
The  last  three  equations  break  up  into  two  sets,  one 
with  reference  to  parallel  axes  through  the  centroid,  for 
which  the  equations  are  precisely  (2),  on  the  understanding 
that  the  origin  is  now  at  the  centroid,  and  the  set 


where  £  »/,  ^  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centroid  with 
reference  to  the  given  axes,  and  M  is  the  whole  mass  2m 
of  the  system. 

By  the  properties  of  the  centroid  we  can  write  (1)  in  the 
form, 


Mkl(<j>  -  00)  =  2Sxra,     Mk*v(x  -  Xo)  =  S^V'l          _ 
M;^--^0)  =  SS2rg,  /  V/ 

where  <p,  x>  ty  are  the  angles  which  perpendiculars  let 
fall  from  any  point,  xyz,  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  make  with 
the  axes  of  y,  z,  x  respectively.  The  lengths  of  these 
perpendiculars  are  rx,  yy,  rz,  and 

(Sa,  Sy>  Sz)  =  {(R  cos  0  -  Q  sin  <firx, 
(P  cos  x  ~  R  Rin  X)ry> 
(Qcos^-Psin^)rz} 

The  values  of  0,  x>  ^  are  different  for  perpendiculars 
drawn  from  different  points,  but  if  the  body  be  rigid, 
0,  x>  y/-  must  be  the  same  for  all.  The  perpendiculars  may 
therefore  be  supposed  drawn  from  the  centroid  to  the 
given  axes. 

217.  Impulse  applied  to  Compound  Pendulum.  Consider 
now  a  compound  pendulum  hanging  vertically  on  its  axle, 
or  on  knife-edges,  and  let  it  receive  a  horizontal  impulse  in 
the  vertical  plane  through  the  centroid  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  turning.  We  can  prove  that,  if  the  line  of 
application  of  the  impulse  pass  through  the  centre  of 
oscillation,  no  shock  will  be  applied  to  the  axle  or  bearing 
by  which  the  body  is  supported.  We  suppose  that  the 
duration  T  of  the  impulse  is  so  short  that  whatever  change 
of  motion  of  a  body  is  produced  by  an  impulse  applied  to  it 
is  brought  about  before  the  body  has  moved  through  any 
perceptible  distance,  or  turned  through  any  sensible  angle. 

Now  the  change  of  motion  of  the  centroid  of  a  body, 
whether  rigid  or  not,  effected  in  any  time,  is  the  same  (§  60) 
as  it  would  have  been  if  all  the  forces  on  the  body  had 
been  applied  to  a  free  particle  of  mass  equal  to  the  mass 
of  the  body ;  and  so  if  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
reacting  impulse  at  the  axis  be  /'  (measured  as  before  by 
the  time  integral  of  an  impulsive  force),  and  v  be  the 
change  of  speed  of  the  centroid  in  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pulse, we  have  Wv  =  I  —  I' (1) 
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equal  to  tJie  angular  momentum  generated  about  the  axis, 
so  that  if  a  be  the  distance  of  the  line  of  application  of  / 
from  the  axis,  „. 


(2) 


since  v/h  is  the  angular  speed  generated.     Thus  we  have 

w  ^y~^-2 

a  -     v  —^ 
by  (1).     Thus  we  get 


and  /'  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  a  is  <  or  >  I. 
Thus  if  a  =  l,  I'  =  0,  and  there  is  no  shock  to  the  axis. 

There  is  no  vertical  component  of  impulse  called  into 
play.  The  production  of  angular  speed  v/h  about  the 
axis  calls  into  play  a  force  towards  the  axis,  of  amount 
WJivz/h2=  Wv2/1i,  on  the  body,  and  a  reaction  of  the  same 
amount  on  the  support;  but  this  being  a  force  of  finite 
amount,  depending  as  it  does  on  v/h,  cannot  in  any  very 
short  time  produce  a  sensible  change  of  momentum. 

218.  Impulse  applied  to  Rod  on  Smooth  Table.  Impulse  on 
Pivot.  Consider  a  rod  of  length  2h  resting  on  a  horizontal 
table.  If  the  rod  be  of  uniform  weight  per  unit  length 
and  friction  be  absent,  it  will,  if  struck  at  one  end  A  by  an 
impulse  along  the  table  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
rod,  begin  to  turn  about  a  point  B,  at  a  distance  of  %a 
from  A.  B  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  rod  as  a 
compound  pendulum  hung  from  the  point  A,  and- if  the  rod 
is  struck  by  an  impulse  at  0,  directed  as  before,  it  will 
begin  to  turn  about  A.  In  neither  case  will  there  be  any 
impulse  or  shock  applied  to  an  axle  at  the  point  of  turning. 
The  proof  is  similar  to  that  given  above  for  the  compound 
pendulum. 

Let  /  be  the  impulse  and  v  the  speed  of  the  centroid 
produced.  Then  if  W  be  the  weight  of  the  rod,  we  have 

Wv  =  I.  (1) 

If  the  rod  turn  about  a  point  A  at  distance  x  from  the  end 


moments  about  the  point  A,  we  get 

Ix=Wv(x-h)+W~-~rt>  ...............  (2) 

or,  substituting  the  value  Wv  of  /  on  the  left,  and  rejecting 
the  common  factor  Wv, 

xh  =  %hz  ..............................  (3) 

Thus  we  obtain  x=$h,  and  the  statement  made  above  as 
to  the  point  of  turning  is  verified.  Moreover,  this  result 
has  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  no  impulse, 
except  that  at  the  end,  lias  been  applied  to  the  rod,  and  we 
infer  that  if  there  had  been  a  pivot  at  the  point  13,  it 
would  have  experienced  no  shock. 

But  let  a  pivot  be  provided  at  a  distance  xl  from  the  end, 
so  that  the  rod  is  constrained  to  turn  about  it,  and  let  the 
impulse  /  be  applied  at  the  end  as  before.  If  J"  be 
the  impulse  now  applied  to  the  rod  by  the  pivot,  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  /,  we  have 

........................  (4) 


and  Ixl=Wv(x1-h)+W--ri  ...............  (5) 

These  equations,  since  x1  is  now  fixed,  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine /'  and  v.  We  see  first  that  if  ^  =  //,,  v  must  be  zero  ; 
this  is  obvious  without  calculation,  for  then  the  centroid  is 
fixed  and  its  speed  v  is  zero.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
equation  reduces  to 

P=Wvf^^   .....................  (6) 

Zx^-h.) 

which  vanishes  when  x}  —  -f.Ji.     For  v  we  get  the  equation 


Ex.  1.  Verify  that  when  x^  =  ^  h  the  kinetic  energy  is  a  minimum 
for  given  speed  u  of  the  end  struck. 

The  angular  speed  is  nj.r^  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
pivot  is  W{  .1.  /t2  +  (.rj  —  //)-}.  Hence  the  kinetic  energy  is 

nnjA2  +  (.r,-7t)2}«s!/^ 
and  this,  by  the  ordinary  criterion,  is  a  minimum  when  ,rj  =  y/<. 
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Ex.  2.  Show  that  if  the  impulse  /  applied  to  the  end  of  the  rod  foe 
given,  the  kinetic  energy  is  a  maximum  when  xl  =  \h. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  u  is  not  given  but  depends  on 
the  value  of  /.  But  the  kinetic  energy  is  still  -i-  WifQfi'  +  (al  —  fif}/x'*, 
and  since  u=x^vl(xl-fi\  we  have  Wii2=  Wv^/fa-hf.  Thus,  by  (7), 
we  get  for  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy, 

(tf™/7)sj  '  W 

We  have  seen  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  in  the  brackets  is  a 
minimum  when  a;1  =  ;.1i/i,  hence  the  fraction  is  a  maximum  for  that 
value  of  ,1-j.  But  I2/ W  is  given,  and  so  the  kinetic  energy  is  a 
maximum. 

These  examples  illustrate  by  particular  cases  a  general  theorem  of 
maximum  and  minimum  energy  of  a  system  set  in  motion  by  impulses, 
which  we  shall  explain  later. 

Ex.  3.  An  impulse  /is  applied  at  the  distance  x  —  ^h  from  one  end 
of  the  rod  ;  prove  that  turning  will  begin  about  that  end.  We  have 
again  for  the  motion  of  the  centroid  /=  Wv,  and  if  the  rod  begins  to 
turn  about  a  point  in  itself,  or  in  line  with  it  on  the  table,  at  distance 
,v  from  the  point  struck,  we  have,  taking  moments  about  that  point, 
/,»;=  Wv (.»;-£ /t)  +  JFJ/iV/Ctf-i/i).  Substituting  Wv  for  /,  we  obtain 
.?;(.?;- ?5 /()  =  (.•/; -J}/i)'J  + 1  A",  or  }ih(;v-}ih')  =  lj/t?,  that  is  :K  =  ftfi.  The  rod 
therefore  begins  to  turn  about  the  farther  extremity  from  the  point 
struck. 

The  student  may  easily  experiment  on  this  subject  in  any  smith's 
shop  or  engineering  laboratory.  Let  him  take  a  uniform  bar  of  iron, 
measure  off  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  one  end,  and  mark  the  point. 
Tlien,  gripping  it  by  the  farther  extremity  from  the  mark,  let  him 
strike  the  bar  forcibly  against  the  edge  of  an  anvil,  at  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  mark  to  allow  for  his  grip  of  the  bar.  He  will  feel  little 
or  no  jar  from  the  blow.  But  if  the  point  of  the  bar  which  strikes 
the  anvil  be  much  farther  off,  or  much  nearer  the  hand,  the  jar  will 
be  very  unpleasant. 

Again,  if  the  bar  is  held  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  its  length 
from  one  end,  and  is  then  made  to  strike  the  anvil,  there  will  be  a 
very  perceptible  jar,  unless  the  point  of  collision  is  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  bar.  . 

Ex.  4.  Show  that  a  uniform  sphere,  oscillating  about  a  point  on  its 
surface  under  gravity,  has  a  period  equal  to  that  of  a  simple  pendulum 
of  length  equal  to  '7  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

Hence  explain  why  the  cushion  of  a  billiard  table  is  at  a  height 
above  the  table  equal  to  '7  of  the  diameter  of  a  billiard  ball. 
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the  hinge  is  on  the  line  from  0  through  the  first  centroid.  We  have 
x  —  lsii\9,  y—lcos9,  /«-•/?  =  /j  sin  0,  fy//£  =  7t  cos  0,  £  =  Zsin  0  +  asiu  c/>, 
?j  =  £  cos  6  +  a  cos  <jf>,  where  0,  </>  are  the  angles  which  the  line  in  each 
pendulum  through  the  centroid  and  the  hinge  makes  with  the  vertical, 
and  a  is  the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  the  second  pendulum  from  the 
hinge.  These  lines  are  supposed  to  remain  in  one  plane — the  plane  of 
vibration. 
We  have  then 

jx=kcos9.d,     -,-?/  =  -h sin  0.  6, 


£  =  /cos  6 .  9+ a  cos  (f) .  <j),    ?/  =  -£sin  0.  0-asin  <j>.  c/>, 
-,  'K  =  -  h  sin  0 .  02  +  h  cos  0 . 0,     -.-//  —  -h  cos  0 .  02  -  h  sin  0 .  0, 


£  =  —  £  sin  0 .  0a  —  «  sin  c/> .  <£2  +  Z  cos  0 .  0  +  a  cos  <£ .  </>, 
f;  =  -  ^  cos  0 .  02  -  a  cos  c/> .  c/j2  - 1  sin  0 .  0 '  -  a  sin  (/j .  c/j. 

The  angular  momentum  of  the  first  pendulum  about  0  is  clearly 
]}\(k  +k".)d,  if  W,  be  the  mass  and  k,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 

I v  1 '       '  J  I  O^ 

pendulum  about  the  centroid  in  the  plane  of  motion.  The  angular 
momentum  of  the  second  pendulum  about  0  is,  if  h,  be  the  radiu.s  of 
gyration  about  the  centroid  as  before, 


+  (^sin  ^.  0  +  asin  </). 
that  is 


}.  (2) 
The  total  angular  momentum  of  the  system  about  0  is  thus 


The  time-rate  of  change  of  this  equated  to  the  total  moment  of  the 
forces  of  gravity  gives  an  equation  of  motion 


-  al  sin  ((/>  - 

We  obtain  another  equation  of  motion  by  calculating  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  second  pendulum  about  the  fixed  point  of  space  coin- 
ciding with  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  first  at  any  instant,  and 
equating  the  time-rate  of  change  of  that  to  the  moment 


about  that  position.  Tne  anguJar  momentum  is  H  2i£(.?/  —?/)  —  ?l(s  —  ;V) h 
and  in  taking  the  time-rate  of  change  of  this,  we  must  regard  .r,  y  as 
constant.  We  thus  obtain,  as  the  reader  may  verify, 

TF2{(«2  +  $  $  +  aZ  cos  (</>  -  8}  0  +  al  sin  (c/>  -  6}  62}  =  -  Tl'^a  sin  c/x   (4) 
Subtracting  this  from  (3),  we  get 

Wl (A2  +  /c-'i)  6)  +  TFa^flH-  al  cos  (<£  -6)4>-al  sin  (c/>  -  0)  <£2}1  ((, , 

=  -  (  WJi  +  WJ)g  sin  6.  J    

We  may  take  (4)  and  (5)  as  the  equations  of  motion. 

A  chain  of  n  pendulums  vibrating  about  parallel  axes,  the  first 
pendulum  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  the  second  pivoted  on  the 
first,  the  third  on  the  second,  and  so  on,  can  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  The  rate  of  change  of  angular  momentum  of  the  nu\ 
about  the  instantaneous  position  of  its  pivot,  is  first  found  and  equated 
to  the  moment  of  the  forces  of  gravity  on  bhe  ya'  pendulum  about 
that  pivot,  which  gives  one  equation  :  then  the  ?ttu  and  (?i  — 1)Hl  are 
taken  together  as  one  system  turning  about  the  pivot  on  the  (•M-2/1', 
and  an  equation  of  motion  found  as  before  ;  and  so  on  until  the  ?t 
pendulums  are  taken  together,  and  n  equations  in  all  are  obtained. 

Ex.  1.  A  plane  lamina  rests  on  a  horizontal  table  between  which 
and  the  lamina  there  is  no  friction.  The  lamina  is  pivoted  to  one  end 
of  a  horizontal  rod  which  turns  about  a  vertical  axis  at  its  other  end. 
If  the  rotation  of  the  rod  be  uniform,  show  that  the  motion  of  the 
lamina  relatively  to  the  rod  is  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length 
equal  to  (a'1  +  /i'2)g/aldz,  where  a  is  the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  the 
lamina  from  its  pivot,  L>  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  lamina  about 
an  axis  at  right  .angles  to  its  plane  through  the  centroid,  I  the  length 
of  the  rod,  and  8  its  uniform  angular  speed. 

Ex.  2.  An  inextensible  thread  of  negligible  mass  and  length  a  has 
one  end  attached  to  a  point  on  the  rim  of  a  vertical  wheel  of  mass  J/, 
radius  I,  and  radius  of  gyration  k  about  its  axis,  and  carries  at  the 
other  end  a  particle  of  mass  m.  Find  the  equations  which  determine 
the  small  oscillations  of  the  system  about  the  position  of  stable 
equilibrium.  Prove  that  the  two  principal  periods  are  27r/wl3  STT/JZ.,, 
where  n1}  n,2  are  the  real  positive  roots  of  the  equation 

J/Fcm4  -  (Mkz + mal + ml2)  gn2  +  mlg2  =  0. 

Ex.  3.  Two  equal  uniform  rods  AB,  CD  have  each  mass  m  and 
length  2a.  The  ends  A,  (7'and  B,  D  are  connected  by  threads  of 
negligible  mass  and  length  I,  and  the  system  is  hung  in  a  vertical 
plane  on  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  centroid  of  the  rod 
AB.  If  the  latter  rod  be  set  in  rotation  about  the  axis,  it  is  required 
to  find  the  subsequent  motion. 

The  rod  AB  revolves  with  uniform  speed,  while  the  centroid  of 
CD  moves  as  would  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  I. 


220.    Small  Vibrations  of  Double  Pendulum.    If  now  in  the 

double  pendulum  we  suppose  0  and  c/j  to  be  so  small  that  we  may 
\yrite  6,  c/>  for  sin  8,  sin  0,  1  for  coa(^>-f),  and  neglect  terms  in 
(9*,  <£8,  we  obtain  (§21  9) 

ul&  +  («"  +  £»)  <£  +  o0</>  =  0,  "I 

TI;  /          117     \  i-  .........  0) 

. 


Writing  /»,  </,  e  for  the  coefficients  in  the  first  of  (1),  and  c,  pi),  /for 
those  in  the  second,  as  they  stand  in  each  case,  we  get 


c6+p1>$+f6=0,) 


where  p=W.,lW1.     If  now  we  put  9  = 

ind  substitute  in  these  last  equations,  we  obtain 


which  by  elimination  of  A  and  B  give 

(cd  —  pbz)n'[  —  (c,e  +  fd)n'1 4-  ef=  0,  (4) 

a  quadratic  equation  for  n2  which,  since  cd>  pbz,  has  two  positive 
roots.  Thus,  as  before,  we  get  two  modes  of  vibration  of  different 
frequencies,  one,  the  mode  of  greater  period  27r/?il3  in  which  both 
pendulums  are  deflected  at  the  same  instant  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  vertical,  the  other,  of  smaller  period  27r/n2,  in  which  they 
are  deflected  in  opposite  directions. 
Solving  (4),  we  get 

•—.-.-  \ce- 

•(5) 

u  I 

«2  =  t 

which,   since  cd>  pb~,  proves  that  n\  and  n"2  are  real  and  positive. 
The  complete  solutions  of  the  differential  equations  (2)  are  thus 


The  constants  A,  B  for  each  frequency  are  connected  by  a  fixed 
relation,  namely,  Bl  —  K^Al,  £Z=KZAZ.  Multiplying  the  first  of  (3) 
by  pb  and  the  second  by  d,  and  subtracting,  we  obtain  the  ratio 
l3lA={/d-(c.d-pby)n^lbpe,  so  that 

„     fd-(cd-pb~}n".   . 


Uuti 


Thlls 

Thus  K,  is  essentially  positive  and  «2  essentially  negative. 
Multiplying  these  values  together,  we  obtain 


It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  ce  —  fd,  the  values  of  KI  and  /c2  are 
equal  in  numerical  value  but  have  opposite  signs,  and  further  that, 
when  the  relation  ae  —  fd  is  not  fulfilled,  the  imposition  of  the  value  1 
on  either  of  the  coefficients  KJ,  K»  makes  the  other  have  the  value 
-flop.  [See  also  Foppl,  Tuckniscku  Mechaw'k,  Bd.  VI.] 

221.  Double  Compound  Pendulum  under  Special  Conditions. 
Bell  and  Clapper.  We  shall  now  work  out  some  examples  of  what 
precedes. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  values  of  the  constants  of  integration  and  the 
complete  solution  for  small  motions,  when  the  initial  values  are 

#()>    </'()>     #<)>    fAlV 

We  obtain  easily  from  equations  (6)  of  §  220, 

OH  =  A\  sin  (x-j  +  ^losin  o_2,          (^{}=  i<lAl  sin  «.j  +  K^A«  sin  rx2, 
#0='M1.cl1cosa1  +  ?'-:>/'2coso'-2>   </->!)  =?i1w1^l1  cos  fx.j  +  7i.,K2^.,t'osa.j, 
from  which  to  find  /Ijsina.,,  ^t2sin«.2,    ^  cos  04,  ....     Thus  we  have 


-  (f/'(,  -  «:i#i,)  COS  «^  +  (</J(,  -  K].^,)  COS  ?12«  L  I 


with  for  g!>  the  same  expression,  modified  by  multiplying  the  first  and 
third  terms  by  Kl5  and  the  second  and  fourth  by  K2.     Hence 

(KJ  —  1 )  -[  ^"-Z-^lZ.11  sin  nt 


If  we  impose  the  condition  that  $(1  =  c/.)0  =  0,  we  get 

„              I            f        (/)„  —  /C.)^(,     .  <A()  —  /<-, 

*J  .^ —  i    __  ...L-l_' *•"  n^'  iji  n  o*    /  ,1_    >  \* , ....  -.^.-A 

^ 


with   the  same  expression  for  </>,  modified  by  multiplying  the  first 
term  by  KI  and  the  second  by  /<y.     Also  in  this  case, 


From  these  last  results  we  draw  at  once  the  conclusion  that  if  both 
pendulums  be  started  with  the  same  angular  speed  $0  =  <£o,  </>-0will 
remain  zero,  if  i<l  =  l.  The  coefficient  /<2  will  then  have  the  value 
—  flap  (see  (9)  §  220).  These  are  therefore  the  conditions  that  the  two 
pendulums  should  continue  to  vibrate  as  one,  if  started  together  as 
one  pendulum. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  a  bell  and  its  clapper  would,  if  started  as 
here  supposed,  fail  to  give  any  relative  motion  of  the  parts,  and  the 
bell  would  not  ring.  We  shall,  however,  consider  the  failure  of  a 
bell  more  fully  presently. 

If  in  (2)  we  assume  that  «!  =  !,  6u  =  Q,  but  do  not  suppose  that  c/>(1  is 
zero,  we  get  .•  /\ 

0-0=  ^"122  sin  M2£  +  </>,,  cos  ?w!,  .....................  (4) 

n'2,  _  ____  ........  __!.. 

of  which  the  maximum  value  is  v(00  —  #0)J  +  vt50u/?i2  .  Thus,  if  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  Kl  =  1,  then,  although  the  second  pendulum 
may  have  an  initial  deflection  0n,  the  relative  deflection  cannot  exceed 
the  maximum  value  here  stated,  which  it  will  be  seen  approximates 
to  0(J  if  «2  be  great,  that  is,  if  the  period  of  the  second  pendulum 
vibrating  alone  is  short.  Thus  the  relative  deflection  remains  very 
nearly  005  and  the  two  pendulums  still  practically  vibrate  as  one. 
This  result  still  holds  when  00  =  0. 

Ex.  2.     Prove  that  if  the  condition  ce=fd  is  fulfilled,  the  values  of 
K,,  K2  are  \/f/pe,  -\lf/pc,  and  of  ?il5   nz  are  *Jfd-*Jpej'}Pl*Jcd-  pb-, 
respectively.      Find    the   finite   equations  of 


motion  for  this  case. 

Ex.  j^    If  p  (=_liy  T'Fj)  be  small,  prove  that  to  a  first  approximation 
nl  =  ^f/c)  na=*Je/d,  and  to  a  second  approximation 


-fd)  -  pefb'2}/(ce  -fd}(cd-  /j6a), 
«2  =  ^l{ce(ce^fd)  +  pef^(co  -fd)(cd  -  pF). 

Ex.  4.  A  rod  of  length  2a  is  suspended  by  a  string  of  length  I 
attached  at  one  end  of  the  rod,  from  a  fixed  point  0. 

Show  that  if  the  inclinations  of  the  string  and  the  rod  to  the 
vertical  at  time  t  be  6  and  ^>,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

16+  a  cos  ($-9)<j>-a  sin  (<f>  -  0)0*  +  g  sin  0  =  0, 


Hence  find  the  equations  for  small  motions,  and  show  that  the 
equation  of  frequencies  is 


-  4#)  -  9#2  =  0. 
Show  that  this  equation  has  four  real  roots,  and  write  down  the 


Zzz.   Driving   ana   Driven   Pendulums.     Forced,    vibrations. 

The  corresponding  values  of  KI;  K2  in  the  Ex.  3  are  approxi- 
'mately  Kl  =  bf/(ce-f(t'),  i<^~  -(t:e-fd)jbpc.  The  value  *Jf/c  of  «j  is 

very  nearly  v%/(/t24-/if),  that  is,  *J<jJL,  where  L  is  the  length  of 
the  equivalent^  simple  pendulum  for  the  first  pendulum  oscillating 
alone,  and  ^Jojd  is  the  same  thing  for  the  second  pendulum.  Thus 
the  two  fundamental  periods  of  the  system  are  simply  those  of  the 
two  pendulums,  each  hung  up  alone. 

If,  then,  p=  Iiy  W\  be  small,  and  the  double  pendulum  be  started 
from  rest  with  0o  =  $0  =  0,  and  <f>(]  =  0,  by  imparting  an  initial  angular 
speed  0,)  to  the  first  pendulum,  we  have,  by  (1)  above  and  the  appi'oxi- 
mate  values  of  KI}  i<2, 

...............  0) 

' 


Since  p  is  here  supposed  small,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no 
approach  to  fulfilment  of  the  condition  ce—fd=0,  the  second  term 
makes  only  a  small  addition  to  the  first  term,  which  is  the  main  value 
of  9;  but  so  far  as  the  second  term  goes  it  varies  in  the  period 
2irJd/e. 

The  value  of  </j  is  obtained  from  that  of  0  by  multiplying  the  first 
term  by  KJ  and  the  second  by  K2,  that  is, 


_  ............. 

CG  -jd    >  G         >  d  ^  ' 

Of  course,  if  the  effect  on  the  period  of  oscillation  is  required  with 
exactness,  the  more  closely  approximate  values  of  nls  ?ta  must  be  used. 

If  the  second  pendulum  has  a  very  short  equivalent  simple  pen- 
dulum, \/c//  may  be  so  great  in  comparison  with  *Jd/c,  that  the  main 
part  of  c/>  is  represented  by  the  first  term,  and  this  varies  in  the 
period  of  the  first  pendulum.  This,  of  course,  is  what  we  should 
anticipate  without  calculation  ;  the  massive  upper  pendulum  acts  as 
driver,  and  the  small  attached  pendulum  is  driven  in  the  period  of 
the  other,  and  acquires  a  steady  amplitude  of  vibration  of  considerable 
amount,  while  the  vibration  of  the  driving  pendulum  is  but  little 
affected.  The  term,  however,  in  the  value  of  f/j,  which  has  the  period 
of  the  second  pendulum,  is  great  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
term  in  the  value  of  0. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  (/>  has  for  its  main  tern)  the  same 
sign  as  0,  or  the  opposite  sign,  according  as  ce~>fd  or  ce<fd,  that 
is  according  as  the  period  of  the  natural  vibration  of  the  driving 
pendulum  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  driven. 

223.  Theory  of  Seismographs.  The  principle  of  the  Gray-Milne 
seismograph,  and  of  other  seismograph  ic  apparatus  for  registering 
earth  vibrations  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  double  pendulum  in 
the  case  here  discussed  ;  but  the  motion  of  such  apparatus  falls  more 


or  building,  however,  may  be  considered,  to  be  the  driver  and  the 
pendulum  "of  the  instrument,  which  has  naturally  a  long  period,  as 
driven.  The  period,  2Wc//j  of  the  driving  vibrations  is  very  short, 
so  that  *Jc/f  is  small,  and  2Wo5/e  is  relatively  great.  The  condition 
that  Tiy  IFj  is  negligible  holds  here,  of  course,  so  that  we  need 
only  include  vibrations  due  to  the  earth  itself  in  6,  for  there  can 
be  no  sensible  reaction  exerted  by  the  apparatus  on  the  earth.  We 
have  thus  \ 

(3) 


The  effect  of  this  on  the  seismograph  is  to  produce  a  vibration  C/>  =  KJ#, 
along  with  which  will  be  freejvibrations  of  the  seismograph  itself,  in 
its  much  longer  period  '^ir'Jdje.  All  these  will  be  registered  by 
the  apparatus,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  those  due 
to  the  earth  or  building  from  those  of  the  instrument.  We  have  thus 


The  value  of  K,  is  bf/(cc- fd)  = 
7',  =  Wo'//,  2TJ!  =  2Wrf/e.     Thus 


e  T  —  T 
We  may  write  this,  putting  b/e  =  l/ff,  in  the  form 


(5) 


since  Tz  is  very  much  greater  than  Tl  in  almost  all  cases.  The 
quantity  16  is  the  linear  displacement  of  the  point  of  suspension  of 
the  seismograph  pendulum,  whether  placed  horizontal  or  vertical 
(see  §  226).  The  relation  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  as 
registered,  to  the  actual  amplitude,  can  thus  be  calculated. 

224.  Bell  and  Clapper.  Returning  now  to  the  bell  and  its 
clapper,  it  will  be  observed  that  if  TiyiKj  be  very  small,  as  it  is 
in  this  case,  and  if  I  be  not  very  great,  we  may  neglect  in  (2),  §  220, 
the  term  multiplied  by  this  ratio.  ""  We  have  then 


al  d  +  («2  +  #;)  $  +  aff(j)  =  0, 

(&+%)&+  fig8=0. 
These  are  identical  equations  if 

8  =  <b,  &  =  (j),  and  a  =  hl,  al  +  k^J^. 

The  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  then  for  the  first 
(the  bell)  vibrating  alone, 

(I?  +  l$lh  =  a  +  lc\la  =  it  +  (al  4-  ^)/a  = 


second  (the  clapper)  vibrating  alone. 

The  two  pendulums  if  started  together  with  $=</>,  and  9=4>->  w^l 
thus  vibrate  so  that  6  remains  equal  to  c/>,  if  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation  of  the  second  from  the  point  of  suspension  0  of  the 
system,  when  the  centroids  are  in  line,  is  equal  to  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  first  pendulum  from  the  same  point. 
Thus,  if  the  fh'st  pendulum  is  a  bell  and  the  second  its  clapper,  and 
the  conditions  of  starting  are  as  stated,  the  bell  will  not  ring.  One 
way  of  curing  a  bell  from  behaving  in  this  way  would  be  to  lengthen 
its  clapper  considerably.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  for  a  bell  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

225.  Forced  Vibrations.  The  subject  of  forced  vibrations 
referred  to  above  is  of  great  importance.  Examples  of  it 
are  found  in  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  which  are  oscilla- 
tions of  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface  and  of  the  earth's 
substance,  produced  by  the  periodic  action  of  forces  "which 
are  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  controlled  by  the  earth 
itself,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  tidal  vibrations  to  have 
any  of  the  free  periods  of  such  disturbances.  A  ship  is 
made  to  vibrate  by  the  revolution  of  the  more  or  less 
unbalanced  parts  of  the  engines,  and  it  is  made  to  pitcli  in 
the  period  of  the  waves  it  passes  over,  and  to  roll  in  the 
period  of  the  waves  that  pass  under  it  transversely.  In  a 
great  number  of  such  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  control 
of  the  driven  body  by  the  driving  oscillator  is  absolute  : 
the  energy  of  the  latter  is  practically  unlimited,  or,  at  least, 
the  part  abstracted  by  the  driven  body  is  so  small  a  fraction 
of  the  whole  that  no  modification  of  the  driving  oscillations 
is  noticeable.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  such  cases  as  a 
pendulum  driven  by  another  pendulum  of  energy  of  motion 
comparable  with  that  which  the  former  possesses  when  in 
full  swing.  Take,  for  example,  a  beam  and  scales,  in  which 
the  beam  oscillates  about  its  knife-edges  (when  the  scales 
hardly  swing  about  their  suspensions),  in  nearly  the  same 
period  as  that  in  which  the  scales  swing  alone.  When  the 
beam  is  set  oscillating  the  scales  gradually  increase  their 
pendulum  swing  about  the  extremities  of  the  beam,  which 
in  its  turn  comes  to  rest,  to  begin  oscillating  again  as  the 
scales  in  their  turn  become  the  driver,  and  so  on.  Thus,  if 
the  system  is  left  to  itself,  a  continual  backward  and 


the  scales,  from  the  scales  to  the  beam,  and  so  on,  until  all 
the  energy  has  been  transformed  into  heat  by  the  friction 
which  retards  the  motion  throughout. 

This  is  the  problem  referred  to  in  §  108  as  having  been 
discussed  by  Euler.  It  is  obviously  an  example  of  the 
double  pendulum  of  which  the  theory  is  given  above. 
The  reader  may  now  work  it  out  for  himself  and  trace  the 
energy  changes,  leaving  friction  out  of  account. 

226.   Simple  Pendulum   with    Vibrating   Support.     As    an 

example  of  forced  vibrations,  we  take  first 
PC  the  case  of  a  simple  pendulum  hung  from  a 
point  P,  which  is  constrained  to  vibrate  in  a 
horizontal  direction  about  a  mean  position 
0  (Fig.  98),  so  that  its  distance  x  from  that 
point  is  given  by  the  equation  x  =  asmpt. 
Let  I  be  the  length  of  the  cord,  m  the  mass 
of  the  bob,  0  the  angle  which  the  thread 
makes  with  the  vertical  at  any  instant,  and 
P  the  pull  which  the  cord  exerts  on  the  bob. 
The  horizontal  distance  of  the  bob  from  0 

t  s 

at  time  t  isx-\-l  sin  0,  and  the  vertical  distance 
I  cos  0.  Hence  the  equations  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
motion  are  ^> 

m  -jfifa  +  1  sin  0)  =  —  P  sin  fj>, 

dz 
mr7/2^  cos  0)  =  -  P  cos  0  +  mr/ 

or         m  (£•  +  1  cos  0  .  0  —  I  sin  0  .  02)  =  —  P  sin  0,        | 
m(  —  I  sin  0  .  0  —  Z  cos  0  .  02)  =  —  P  cos  0  +  mg.j 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  cos  0,  the  second  by  sin  0, 
and  subtracting  the  second  product  from  the  first,  we 
eliminate  P  and  obtain 


n  0=  —  £'cos0,  ....................  (2) 

which,  if  0  is  always  small,  may  be  written 


.(4) 


We  now  assume  that  0  =  A  sinpt  is  a  particular  solution 
of  this  differential  equation.     Substituting,  we  obtain 


A(g/l-p*)=pza/l,  so  that  A  =(p 

But  if  2\  be  the  period  of  the  forced  oscillation  of  the  point 
of  suspension,  and  T9  the  natural  period  of  the  pendulum, 
,  and  we  get 

47r2q      _         T\      a  /5N 

T%-     T\-T\l  ............... 

Thus,  adding  the  complementary  function  to  the  particu- 
lar solution,  with  the  value  of  A  just  found,  we  obtain 


0  = fW'1      mz\a  sm  P't  +  -#1  SJH  A/ f^  +  -^2  COS  'Jj  t    . .  .(6) 

5'v-z2~-/i)  v  6  Vi 

_  47T2  ^.       27T  ,     .      /2?T  \  _ 

or  0— — -,^— -y^r  a  sin  ^y--c+ u  sinl -^-t  — ex.  I,    (7) 


where  (7  and  oc  are  constants.  This,  as  the  reader  should 
notice,  agrees  with  (5)  of  §  223,  for  the  quantity  19  (I  has 
there  a  different  signification)  which  occurs  in  the  first  term 
of  (ft  in  that  equation  is  clearly  the  present  a  sinpt. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  if  Tz^>  Tl,  the  forced 
vibration  term  in  the  solution  is  opposite  in  phase  to  the 
exciting  vibration,  and  that  the  amplitude  of  the  latter  is 
altered  in  the  ratio  of  47ra  to  cj(T\  —  T'§,  a  ratio  which  is 
greater  the  more  nearly  the  two  periods  coincide.  Examples 
are  a  plank  of  wood,  which  when  floating  in  water  has 
a  very  short  free  period,  and  follows  at  once  the  motions 
of  the  waves  in  a  seaway,  and  a  vessel,  the  period  of  rolling 
of  which  is  greater  than  the  half  period  of  the  waves  in  a 
seaway,  and  which  therefore  oscillates  in  the  opposite  phase 
to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  oscillation  in  this 
case.  Other  examples  are  the  driven  pendulums  discussed 
in  §  107. 


Resonance.  When,  however,  the  two  periods  —  the  natural 
period  Tz  of  the  pendulum  and  the  impressed  period  rl\ 
given  by  the  motion  of  the  point  of  support  —  coincide,  the 
particular  integral  which  we  have  assumed  is  not  applicable. 
We  now  assume  that  ([>  —  AtcQ$pt  is  a  solution.  Substi- 
tuting in  the  differential  equation, 

$+g$/l  =  M  ampt     (M=pza/l), 
we  find  that  A  =  —  Jlf/2p,  and  therefore  we  have 

(f)  =  —  a  j-  i  cospt  +  Bl  sin  A/  j  t  +  B.,  cos  A/'-J  t, 

Ztif  *   6  *   U 

witli  p  =  *Jy/L,  or,  by  the  values  of  rl\,  T2  given  above,  which 
are  now  e<jual  (  =  T,  say), 

.       /27T,        7T\    ,    „     .       /27T, 

m  +  sm       ~ 


Thus  the  "forced"  part  of  the  oscillation  is  a  vibration 
of  frequency  p/Sir,  a  quarter  of  a  period  behind  the  exciting 
vibration  in  phase,  and  of  amplitude  increasing  uniformly 
with  the  time.  The  exciting  vibration  is  given  by 
x  =  a  8in.pt,  and  therefore  at  t  —  Q  we  have  x  =  Q.  The 
forced  part  of  (j>  represents  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum, 
which  lias  grown  up  in  time  t  from  rest  through  the  action 
of  the  point  of  support  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  difference  of  phase  arises.  For  at  t  =  0  the  pendulum 
hangs  vertical  with  the  bob  at  rest,  and  the  point  of 
support  is  then  moving  with  maximum  speed,  towards  the 
right,  let  us  say.  As  soon  as  the  cord  becomes  inclined 
the  bob  is  made  to  follow,  and  angular  speed  c/>  of  the  cord 
begins  to  grow  up,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  the  speed  of 
the  point  of  support  falls  off,  until  when  the  latter  point 
has  its  furthest  displacement  towards  the  right  the  value 
of  (/)  has  become  a  maximum,  and  the  cord  is  now  again 
vertical,  because  the  natural  period  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  is  equal  to  that  of  tJuj,  variation  of  x,  and  a 
quarter  period  of  both,  has  elapsed  since  1  =  0.  From  this 
instant  the  slope  of  the  thread  is  towards  the  rig]  it,  and  the 
speed  of  the  bob  towards  the  right  begins  to  diminish,  and 


LS  zero  wnen  trie  point  or  support  lias  come  back  to  its 
middle  position,  and  again  the  pendulum  motion  is  a 
quarter  period  behind  that  of  the  point  of  support.  Then 
motion  of  the  bob  towards  the  left  begins,  and  continues 
until  the  point  of  support  has  returned  to  its  middle 
position,  and  so  on.  At  each  swing  the  exciting  action 
is  repeated,  and  the  appearance  of  the  factor  i  in  the 
amplitude  is  explained. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  resonance,  by  which  a  body 
is  set  into  violent  oscillation  by  an  exciting  vibrator,  the 
period  of  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  free  period  of  the 
body.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  pendulum,  as  in  others,  the  results  of  the  theory 
given  above,  and  of  the  parallel  theory  that  holds  for  these 
other  cases,  are  modified  by  the  frictional  and  other  re- 
sistances to  motion  that  exist.  The  theory  of  forced 
oscillations  with  friction  proportional  to  speed  is  given 
in  8  235  below. 

228.  Examples  of  Resonance.  Examples  of  resonance  occur  in 
all  parts  of  physics.  The  column  of  air  in  a  sea-shell,  or  in  an  organ 
pipe,  picks  out  from  a  confused  mixture  of  vibrations  in  the  air  that 
vibration  which  suits  its  period,  and  if  there  is  energy  enough 
available,  sounds  quite  loudly  its  own  proper  note.  The  student  may 
experiment  by  sounding  different  notes  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  a 
piano,  the  keys  of  which,  in  order  to  lift  the  dampers  from  the 
strings,  are  held  down  by  a  bar  of  wood  laid  along  the  keyboard. 
The  notes,  if  they  are  in  unison  with  notes  of  the  piano,  will  be.  echoed 
by  the  strings,  which  will  continue  to  he  heard  after  the  exciting 
sounds  have  ceased. 

Again,  a  ship  which  lies  broadside  on  to  waves  in  a  sea-way  is 
set  into  forced  vibration,  in  being  made  to  roll  from  side  to  side 
in  the  half-period  of  the  waves,  and,  if  the  natural  period  of  rolling 
(the  time  of  what  is  commonly  called  two  rolls)  of  the  ship  in  still 
water  agree  with  the  period  of  the  wave,  the  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  ship  may  be  carried  dangerously  near  the  limit  of  the  ship's 
stability.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  while  there  may  be 
no  such  coincidence  of  periods  when  the  ship  is  disabled  and  rolling 
"in  the  trough  of  the  sea,"  or  steaming  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  wave-crests,  it  may  arise  when  the  ship  steams  obliquely  across 
the  direction  of  the  waves,  because  then  the  period  of  the  wave  at  the 
ship  is  altered  by  the  relative  motion.  Thus  H.M.S.  Dei'nstalion 
lying  broadside  on  to  waves  having  a  period  of  about  11  seconds, 
rolled  through  a  maximum  angle  of  GV2  to  windward  and  7£°  to 
leeward,  or  through  a  total  angle  of  14°.  She  wns  then  made 


to  steam  obliquely  away  from  the  waves  at  a  speed  of  7£  knots, 
when  she  was  found  to  roll  13°  to  windward,  and  14i°  to  leeward,  or 
through  a  total  angle  of  27i°  [Sir  William  White's  Naval  Architecture, 
p.  242].  Thus  the  period  of  the  wave  and  the  ship's  "natural  period" 
of  rolling  much  more  nearly  synchronised  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former.  The  rolling  of  a  ship  is  greatly  modified  by  resistance, 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  waves  tend  besides  to  prevent  the  full 
effects  of  synchronism  from  being  experienced.  C)ften  an  almost 
imperceptible  but  regular  swell  in  calm  weather  will,  if  synchronism 
exist,  produce  a  much  greater  effect  than  waves  in  a  heavy  sea. 
"Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key  observed  that  the  vessels  of  the  Prince 
Consort  class  were  made  to  roll  very  heavily  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible swell,  the  period  of  which  was  just  double  that  of  the  ship" 
[Sh¥  William  White,  loc.  citJ\.  The  ship's  period  in  this  quotation  is 
half  the  complete  period. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  in  the  rolling  of  ships  produced 
by  a  regular  succession  of  waves  the  amplitude  of  deflection  alternately 
increases  to  a  maximum  and  diminishes  to  a  minimum.  This  is  due 
to  alternate  coincidence  and  opposition  of  the  forced  and  free 
oscillations.  If  the  ratio  T^TZ  of  the  periods  be  expressed  by  p/q, 
where  p  and  q  are  two  whole  numbers  which  have  no  common  factor, 
then  pT.,—qT\  (and  no  smaller  multiples  of  1\  and  T<,  can  satisfy  this 
equation),  and  so  in  every  interval  of  time  pl\  or  ^7\  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  phase  between  the  forced  and  free  oscillations  will 
recur. 

If  the  student  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  §226  by  the 
method  of  energy,  he  will  see  that  the  pendulum  is  not  what  has  been 
called  in  §65  a  "self-contained  system,"  for  it  receives  energy  from 
the  exciting  vibrations.  The  rate  of  receipt  of  energy  can  be 
estimated,  but  that  involves  the  introduction  of  the  pull  of  the 
thread  on  the  bob,  and  then  the  method  of  solution  coincides  with 
that  adopted  above. 


229.   Examples  of  Forced  Vibration. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  P,  the  pull  exerted  by  the  cord  on  the  bol 
(§  226),  has  the  value  mg,  if  small  quantities  of  the  second  order  arc 
excluded,  and  only  the  forced  vibration  is  considered. 

Find  also  the  value  of  P  when  small  quantities  of  the  second  ordei 
are  taken  into  account. 

Ex.  2.  The  point  of  suspension  of  a  simple  pendulum  has  forced 
simple  harmonic  motion  in  a  horizontal  line,  of  period  |-  sec.  and 
amplitude  1  inch.  If  the  natural  period  of  the  pendulum" be  1  sec.. 
find  the  amplitude  of  the  forced  vibration.  [R.N.C.  1900.' 

By  (6)  §  223,  the  angular  amplitude  in  radians  is  4ir*alg(T%- T§. 


falling  body  at  the  place  [say  32  J-  (ft  /sec.")].     The  angular  amplitude 
in  radians  is  theiefore 

9-87x4         _,„ 
136> 


But  <7/47r2  is  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  and  therefore  the 
linear  amplitude  of  the  forced  vibration  is  af(T^—  7^)  =  ]  /(I  -1/4)  =  13^, 
in  inches. 

Ex.  3.  An  instrument  for  the  detection  of  vertical  oscillations  has 
been  made  as  follows  (Fig.  99).  A  strong  post  with  attached  bracket 
stands  on  a  massive  base  which  sup- 
ports the  whole  apparatus.  From  the 
bracket  hangs  a  spiral  or  other  spring 
with  its  lower  end  attached  to  a  hori- 
zontal lever,  at  a  point  distant  I  from 
a  pivot,  or  knife-edge,  about  which 
the  lever  turns.  The  lever  is  loaded 
with  a  mass  which  can  be  clamped  at 
different  distances  from  the  pivot,  and 
which  gives  the  lever  and  attachments 
a  large  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
pivot.  The  spring  is  so  stretched  that 
the  lever  is  horizontal  when  the  apparatus  is  in  equilibrium.  It  is 
required  to  find  the  natm-al  period  of  free  vibration  of  this  spring- 
lever  arrangement,  and  explain  how  it  can  be  used  for  detecting 
vertical  vibrations.  [.R.N.C.  1909] 

Let  the  arrangement  rest  in  equilibrium  with  the  lever  horizontal, 
and  let  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  pivot  be  Mkz,  and  the  moment 
of  the  whole  weight  about  the  same  axis  be  Mgh.  Further,  let  the 
equilibrium  elongation  of  the  spring,  beyond  that  produced  by  its 
own  weight,  be  .s,  and  the  pull  in  consequence  exerted  on  the  lever  be 
F.  We  have  then  Fl  —  Mgh  for  equilibrium.  Let  the  elongation  of 
the  spring  be  increased  from  s  to  s+.v  ;  then  the  upward  pull  applied 
by  the  spring  is  increased  to  F(s  +  x)[s,  and  the  moment  of  this  about 
the  pivot  is  F(s  +  x')l/s.  If  x  be,  as  we  here  suppose,  a  small  elongation, 
the  opposing  moment  of  forces  is  Mr/h,  and  so  the  net  moment  giving 
angular  acceleration  8  =  xjl  to  the  lever  is  Fa'l/s=Mgh.v/s.  The 
equation  of  motion  is  therefore 


that  is,  x 

Thus  the  free  period  of  small  oscillations  is  ZTr^/'/c^s/g/il,  and  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  Wujhl.  By  making  I  very 
small,  that  is,  by  attaching  the  spring  at  a  point  very  close  to  the 
pivot,  the  period  of  free  vibration  can  be  made  very  great. 


This  apparatus  was  proposed  as  a  vortical  motion  seismograph  l>y 
the  late  Professor  Thomas  Gray  (see  Trans.  Sain.  Sue.,  Japan,  1870). 
The  arrangement  enables  a  long  period  to  be  obtained  without  the 
use  of  an  inconveniently  long  spring. 

Writing,  now,  n?  for  ghlltfs,  so  that  nfair  is  the  frequency  of  vibra- 
tion, let  the  support  from  which  the  spring  is  suspended,  and  the  base 
carrying  the  lever,  etc.,  be  subjected  to  a  vertical  vibration,  the 
displacement  in  which  is  ^a&mpt  at  time  t.  If  x  be  the  distance 
at  the  same  instant  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  lever  below  the 
level  of  the  pivot,  and  the  acceleration  £  be  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  ,i:,  we  have,  at  the  instant,  elongation  of  the  spring  =  .?;,  and  so  the 
moment  of  forces  producing  angular  acceleration  is  iWcjhyjs.  The 
angular  acceleration  is  then  (.v  +  £)ll,  and  the  equation  of  motion  is 
—  ($  +  £)! I =gf<*vltiis.  This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

i;  4-  n2;i:  =  -  £  —p2a  si  n  pt. 
The  forced  vibrations  are  therefore  given  by  the  integral  equation 


fv»  —  _-*__ yi"n  oo/ 

it/  — •        t,  ,,  Will   fJv- 

l\\(t     <|     I4J  J.  J 

and  this,  if  the  natural  vibrations  are  negligible,  is  the  equation  of 
the  vibrational  motion  of  the  arrangement.  The  period  is  that  of  the 
forced  oscillation,  and  the  amplitude  is  p-aj^ri-—  pz). 

The  lever  writes,  by  means  of  a  pen  fixed  upon  it  at  a  convenient 
point,  the  vertical  oscillations  of  that  point  on  a  vertical  ribbon  of 
paper  carried  on  a  suitable  holder  placed  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus. 
The  paper  is  carried  past  the  pen  by  clockwork,  and  the  relative 
motion  of  the  lever  and  the  supporting  frame-work  is  thus  registered. 
The  period  of  natural  vibration  is  generally  much  longer  than  Zirfp, 
and  the  forced  oscillations  are  thus  easily  separable  in  the  record 
from  the  natural  vibrations,  and  their  period  can  be  determined  from 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  paper.  The  equation  for  A-  gives  the  reducing 
factor  by  which  a  can  be  found  from  the  registered  amplitudes. 

230.  Examples  of  Mutually  Influencing  Vibrations.  Ex.  1. 
Oscillations  of  Balance  and  Case  of  a  Watch.  The  bending  of 
the  spiral  hair-spring  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  balance  from  the 
equilibrium  position  gives  rise  to  a  return  couple,  the  moment  of 
which  is  proportional  to  the  angular  deflection  0  multiplied  by  a 
constant,  E  say,  depending  on  the  elasticity  of  the  spring.  Thus  E9  iy 
the  moment  of  the  couple,  and  if  ?c/:~  bo  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
balance-wheel  and  the  hair-spring  which  swings  with  it,  tho  equation 
of  motion  is  „ 

0>  "   0  =  0,  (1) 

?'•/;- 

and  this,  for  properly  shaped  springs,  is  very  nearly  true,  even  for 
somewhutjarge  values  of  0.  The  period  of  oscillation  is  therefore 


wo  Mlian  suppose,  tor  simplicity,  that  the  balance  wheel  has  its  axis 
through  the  centroid  of  the  rest  of  the  watch.  If  then  the  watch  be 
hung  -with  its  face  horizontal  by  a  sling  attached  to  a  long  line  cord, 
the,  torsion  in  which,  may  be  neglected,  or  be  laid  on  its  back  on  a 
ninooth  table,  it  will,  when  the  balance  swings  round  in  one  direction 
through  an  angle  0,  swing  in  the  opposite  direction  through  an 
angle  </>  given  by  the  equation  •wk20=  WK'2ff),  where  ]K/i'a  is  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  watch  (without  the  balance-wheel),  for 
turning  about  a  vertical  axis  through  the  centroid.  For  the  hair- 
H])riug  exerts  on  the  balance  and  the  rest  of  the  watch  forces  which 
have  equal  and  opposite  moments,  and  so  throughout  the  motion  we 
have  w#«0  =  lF7i2</J,  so  that  wtfO=  Tf'A'V- 

The  deflection  of  the  balance-wheel  is  now  6  +  <j),  and  so  the 
equation  of  motion  is 


Thus  Iho  period  is  changed  from 


uiul  thu  frequency  from/  to  f(l+wk2]  WIC2)-.     Thus  the  watch  goes 
more  quickly. 

A.  pocket  chronometer  belonging  to  Archibald  Smith  of  Jordanhill 
(])i'(',s(Mito(l  by  the  Admiralty  for  his  work  on  the  Deviations  of  the 
Compass  in  Iron  Ships)  when  thus  suspended  was  found  to  gain 
1  second  in  1299.  In  this  case  the  ratio  or  frequencies  was  1300/1299, 
tin  d  therefore  IwWjWK*  was  approximately  1/1290,  that  is,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  watch  was  about  649  times  that  of  the 
balances-wheel.  [Lord  Kelvin,  "On  the  Kate  of  a  Clock  or  Chronometer 
as  Influenced  by  the  Mode  of  Suspension,"  Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses,  vol.  ii.] 

231.  Ex.  2.  Watch  tung  by  Bifilar  Suspension.  Theory  of 
Bifilar.  A  watch  is  hung  with  its  face  horizontal  by  two  threads  each 
of  length  I  attached  at  their  upper  ends  to 

two  points  on  the  same  level  at  a  distance          ^  \  R 

2c&   apart.      The    lower    ends    are    sym-         '  ^ 

metrically  attached  to  the  Avatch  at  a 
distance  2r  apart.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  ell'ect  of  the  vibrations  of  the  support 
on  the  rate  of  the  watch. 

It  will  be  clear  that  when  the  watch  is 
haii'nn"1  in  equilibrium  each  thread  is 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle 
sin"1  \((t  -  t'^jl}-  When  the  watch  is  turned  __ 

through  an  angle  cj>  about  the  vertical  FlG.  100. 

through  its  centre,  the  inclination  of  each 

thread  to  the  vertical  is  sm~l  ABjl.     Hence  if  P  be  the  pull  applied 
cli  thread  the  two  threads  together  apply  a  couple  to  diminish 


(>:ic 


V,   ot   which    the   moment  is  /'.  AJi/l  .  amnLVA/J  (Fig.  100).      But 
win  L  OA  jS/sin  <J3  =  rjA  B,  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  2P«r  sin  (/•>/£. 

Now,  if,  as  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  case,  I  be  great  in  comparison 
with  r  and  a,  we  have  2/5=(  W+io)g,  since  the  vertical  acceleration  will 
then  be  small.  Here  W  is  the  weight  of  the  watch  (without  the 
balance)  and  the  sling,  and  to  is  the  weight  of  the  balance.  Hence  if 
K  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  watch  and  sling,  and  k  that  of  the 
balance,  the  equation  of  motion,  if  the  watch  is  not  going,  is 


/Yl* 


Thus,  for  small  motions,  the  frequency  is 


+  •«;)( 
We  shall  denote  this  by  F,  so  that 

4*r*I*(W£*  +  wLa)  =  (W+w')ai'gll  ......................  (4) 

Tf  now  the  balance  be  vibrating,  and  its  deflection  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  when  everything  is  at  rest  be  $,  the  equation  of 
motion  of  the  watch,  etc.,  without  the  balance,  is 


(5) 
and  that  of  the  balance  alone  is 

wX?8-E(<l>-&)  =  0  ......................  '  ........  (6) 

If  thp  balance  were  vibrating  alone  the  equation  of  motion  would 


-  tirWw&B  -  E(<l>  -  0)  =  0  J 
hold  simultaneously.    The  necessary  condition  for  this  is 


A 


-  47T2  WK*n*  +  (  W+  10)  ?f  g  +  E 


Substituting  for  E  and  ( W+w)arg/l,  the  values 

47r2/%'/i'2    an  d     &ir2Fz  ( WK'2  +  w/c.'2), 
found  above,  we  have 

~A  75 _    TTr/.'^V/J  ~j      T;?.}/  fl~7:'r7~ ...  /'n    f    ...J1J9. \  -1  "•  / 

xt  /  M  ^L 


be  wk'2()  +  jE0  =  0,  and  the  frequency  of  vibration  would  be 

say. 

The  two  equations  of  motion  (5)  and  (6)  are  satisfied  by  j 

d  —  A  sin  Zirnt,     <ft=JBsin'2Trnt  (7)  I 

(so  that  n  is  the  frequency),  provided  the  equations  j 

CM' 

—  4.^ n-4  Tl  A -c/>  +  ( lr  +  w)  -j- g<j}  +  Ji(c/)  —  <9)  =  0, 


±i    i-j-e   UB  put-  iui    i-t-w/ry  irjti  ,  equy.oion   V-LUX  IJJtly  utj 
fche  form 

{?i2-(l+«f)^a}{»42-(l+e)/a}-e/Ta/^(l  +  e)  =  0 (11) 

This  equation  in  «2  lias  two  positive  roots,  one  between  +  oo  and  the 
greater  of  (l+e)Fz  and  (1  +e)f2,  and  another  between  the  smaller  of 
these  and  0.  For  when  n2  —  +  00 ,  the  left-hand  side  is  positive,  when 
?i2  =  (l  +  e)^12,  or  ?i2  =  (l+e)/a,  it  is  negative,  and  when  ??.2  =  0,  it  is 
again  positive. 

We  see  therefore  that  if  n  "be  greater  than  F\/l  4-  e,  or  greater 
than/N/1  +  e,  it  riinst  be  also  greater  than  the  oilier,  and  the  watch 
gains.  But  (10)  shows  that  then  B/A  is  negative,  that  is,  the  watch 
and  balance  are  then  deflected  in  opposite  directions  at  each  instant. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  n  be  less  than  F*Jl  +  a,  or  less  than  /s/l  +  e,  it 
must  also  be  less  than  the  other,  and  the  watch  loses.  Then  A  JB  is 
positive,  and  the  watch  and  balance  swing  in  the  same  direction  at 
each  instant. 

It  is  important  to  consider  what  will  happen  if  the  bih'lar 
suspension  is  held  at  rest  while  the  watch  goes,  and  is  then  left  to 
itself.  The  discussion  of  the  analogous  case  in  §  107  above  answers 
this  question.  The  watch  becomes  the  driving  pendulum,  and  we  see 
that  if  the  natural  period  of  the  bifilar  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
watch  balance,  the  two  vibrations,  that  set  up  in  the  bifilar  arrange- 
ment and  the  vibration  of  the  balance,  will  be  in  opposite  phases  and 
the  watch  will  gain.  This  case  can  be  arranged  for  by  placing  the 
upper  points  of  attachment  of  the  threads  sufficiently  close  together, 
so  as  to  make  the  value  of  F",  which  varies  as  a,  small  enough. 
The  mode  of  vibration  is  shown  in  Fig.  44,  where  the  upper 
pendulum  represents  by  analogy  the  watch  balance,  and  the  lower 
pendulum  the  bifilar  pendulum. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  natural  period  of  the  bifilar  arrangement 
be  smaller  than  that  of  the  watch  balance  —and  this  can  be  arranged 
for  by  placing  the  upper  ends  of  the  threads  sufficiently  far  apart— 
the  vibration  set  up  by  the  going  of  the  watch,  and  that  of  the 
balance  will  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  the  watch  will  lose.  The 
mode  of  vibration  is  represented  by  the  diagram  of  two  pendulums 
in  Fig.  44,  where,  as  before,  the  upper  pendulum  corresponds  to 
the  watch  balance,  and  the  lower  to  the  bifilar  pendulum. 

This  last  result  is  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  proper 
mode  of  supporting  a  clock  which  is  intended  to  keep  accurate  time. 
Very  frequently  the  supporting  framework  from  which  the  pendulum 
is  suspended  is  not  sufficiently  massive,  while  it  is  rigid  enough  to  have 
a  short  period  of  free  vibration.  The  result  is  that  the  going  of  the 
clock  is  influenced  by  the  mode  of  suspension  just  as  that  of  the  watch 
'  is  in  the  second  case  just  considered. 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  if  the  watch  be  hung  by  the  ring  from  a  nail 
(as  a  watch  under  adjustment  sometimes  is  in  a  watchmaker's  shop) 
so  that  it  oscillates  like  a  compound  pendulum  under  the  influence  of 


where  h  is  the  distance  of  the  common  centroid  of  watch  and  balance 
from  the  point  of  suspension. 

Hence  show  that  the  frequencies  (values  of  n)  of  vibration  are  given 
by  the  equations 


where   F2  =  (  W+  w}ghj{  WKZ  +  wk»  +  (  W+  w)  W\4ir*,   and  /2  -  E/ 
ire  the  squares  of  the  natural  frequencies  of  free  vibrations  of  the 
vatch  hanging  on  the  nail  with  the  works  stopped,  and  of  the  balance 
'ibrating  with  the  watch  at  rest. 
Approximate   values   of    nz    are  fz  +  (wkz/WKz)fzj(fz  —  F"\    and 

F2  -  (iokzl  WK*  )fsl(f  -  F"}.     The  frequency  of  oscillation  and  beat  of 

the  watch  is  n  in  the  two  cases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  problems  no  account  has  been 

taken  of  the  effect  of  the  motions  of  other  parts  of  the  watch  than  the 

balance,  e.g.  of  the  escapement,  etc.     These  motions  must,  of  course, 

affect  the  results  to  some  extent. 

Ex.  4.-  A  carriage  of  weight  Hr,  mounted  on  side  springs  at  a 
distance  b  apart,  oscillates  about  a  longitudinal  axis  mid-way  between 
the  springs  and  on  a  level  with  their  top  :  if  the  C.G.  of  the  oscillating 
body  be  at  a  height  h  above  the  springs,  and  its  radius  of  gyration 
about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centroid  be  k,  and  the  springs  be 
compressed  a  distance  c  when  the  load  upon  them  is  in  equilibrium, 
find  the  period  of  small  oscillations. 

If  the  compression  be  x  at  any  instant  during  an  oscillation,  the 
return  force  of  the  springs  on  one  side  will  be  -|  Wx/c.  One  spring  will- 
be  under  compression,  the  other  under  stretch,  and  therefore  the 
carriage  will  be  acted  on  by  a  "righting  couple,"  due  to  the  springs, 
of  moment  |  Wbx/c.  The  angle  of  inclination  is  then  2.v/b,  and  if  we 
call  this  6,  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  |-TF&a$/c.  Besides  this  a 
couple  is  applied  in  consequence  of  displacement  of  the  C.G.  This  has 
moment  IVg/tsinQ,  and  tends  to  increase  6.  Thus  the  equation  of 
motion  for  small  oscillations  is 


The  period  of  oscillation  is  2ir*j4ic(/i?  +  &z)l(bz  —  4c/i)g,  and  the  length 
of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  (hz  +  kz)l(b'i/4c-h).  The  period 
is  thus  greater  the  greater  h  and  the  greater  c  ;  but  bz  must  be 
greater  than  4c/4  to  ensure  return  to  the  equilibrium  position. 

232.  Dependence  of  Steadiness  of  a  Vehicle  on  Period  of 
Vibration.  For  steadiness,  a  long  period  of  free  vibration 
is  essential  :  a  carriage  mounted  on  stiff'  springs  (that  is, 


be  sun  or  tne  motion  will  be  very  uneasy,  uare,  However, 
must  be  taken  not  to  turn  corners  quickly  if  the  C.G.  is 
high,  otherwise  the  carriage  may  capsize.  [See  §  190.] 

The  C.G.  of  a  locomotive,  or  of  a  railway  carriage,  is 
made  fairly  high  to  ensure  easy  running;  the  righting 
moment  of  a  ship,  for  small  angles  of  heel  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  is  usually  made  so  small,  that  in  a  moderate 
sea  the  period  of  rolling  is  long.  But  the  ship  is  so  con- 
structed that,  as  the  angle  of  heel  increases,  the  righting 
moment  increases  more  rapidly,  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk 
of  capsizing  in  a  heavy  sea,  or,  when  a  succession  of  waves 
passes  transversely  under  the  ship,  the  period  of  which  may 
nearly  coincide  with  the  free  period  of  rolling  of  the  ship. 

Lord  Kelvin's  compass  card  is  made  exceedingly  light, 
and  most  of  the  weight  is  distributed  round  the  rim,  which 
is  kept  in  shape  by  radial  silk  threads  under  tension. 
The  card  has  thus  a  large  moment  of  inertia,  and  there- 
fore a  long  period  of  free  vibration,  thus  ensuring  great 
steadiness. 

233.  Pendulum  with  Point  of  Support  in  Vertical  Vibration. 
If  the  point  of  support  is  subjected  to  a  vertical  vibration 
instead  of  a  horizontal  one,  we  can  write  down  the  equations 
of  motion  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  in  §  226.  We  have 
in  this  case 


and  the  equations  of  motion  become  then 

m(l  cos  c/>  .  r'[>  —  I  sin  </>  .  </j2)  =  —  P  sin  r/>,  ^         ,,  s 

m  (y  —  I  sin  0  .  <f>  —  I  cos  0  .  02)  =  —  P  cos  (j>  +  mry,  / 


•— 


which  give  </>  +  /  s^n  <•/>=—  y  sin 

L  L 


or  0-M  'j—  Yasm£>£)sm</>  =  0.    ...............  (2) 

\  L         i> 

For  small  motions  this  is 


.ti.     UU.JLJLUHU     C1JLUU1EH      111UU.IU11     \Ji      UUC    JJU111U     UJL     BU.JJJJVJ.Ll/     Will, 

if  it  take  place  in  a  horizontal  plane,  give  rise  to  a  forced 
conical  motion  of  the  pendulum;  if  it  is  performed  in  a 
vertical  plane,  no  true  vibrational  motion  will  result.  The 
student  may  try  attaching  a  small  pendulum  to  the  centre 
pin  of  the  pedal  of  a  bicycle  turned  upside  down,  and  then 
causing  the  crank  axle  to  revolve  steadily.  The  student 
may  write  down  the  theory  of  a  c.p.  hung  from  the  crank. 

234.  Pendulum  Motion  retarded  by  Friction.  If  friction 
retards  the  pendulum  motion,  the  results  are  modified  in  an 
interesting  manner.  The  typical  equation  of  the  forced 
oscillating  displacement  of  a  single  body,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  displacement  may  be,  when  the  motion  is 
resisted  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  can  be  written 

g+«£+nzg=pzasin(pt  +  OL),  ...............  (1) 

where  a  sin  (pt  +  a)  is  the  displacement  of  the  type  con- 
sidered, whatever  it  may  be,  at  time  t  in  the  exciting 
vibration,  2-Tr/n  is  the  period  of  the  vibrator  acted  on, 
and  x,  £  are  the  similar  displacements  in  the  exciting  and 
excited  vibrations  respectively. 

We  assume  that  g=A  sin  (j?£  +  /3)  is  a  particular  solution 
of  the  differential  equation,  and  find  by  substitution  that 
this  value  of  £  satisfies  the  equation  if 


-  „,  -  .- 

\/(n2—pz)2+K2p2  nz  —  p2  +  Kp  tan  a 

For  the  equation  found  by  substitution  gives  on  the  left 
terms  in  sm(pt+/3),  cos(pt  +  /3),  the  aggregate  of  which 
are  equal  to  p2asm(pt-\-oi)',  and  since  the  equation  must 
hold  for  all  values  of  t,  we  are  entitled  to  equate  the 
coefficients  of  sinp£,  cospt  on  the  two  sides.  This  process 
gives  the  values  of  tan/3  and  A  written  above,  as  the 

*  Equation  (3)  belongs  to  the  class  of  linear  differential  equations  in 
which  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  are  harmonic  functions  of  the  inde- 
pendent variable.  This  class  of  equations  is  discussed  in  various  treatises. 


student  should  verify.  We'  have  then  only  to  add  the 
complementary  function  to  complete  the  solution,  which 
is  therefore,  if  n2  >  |/c2, 


sin  n 


,  cos  n't),  (3) 

where  %' =  \/V2 -- l/c2.  The  condition  w2>-|/r2  must  hold  if 
the  body  is  to  be  capable  of  vibrating  about  the  position  of 
equilibrium  when  left  entirely  to  itself  after  displacement. 
If  IKZ  >  n2,  the  body  will,  when  left  in  the  displaced  state, 


FIG.  101. 

gradually  lose  its  displacement  according  to  the  exponential 
law  e~-(K+  /c2"4M">tj  thus  losing  it  all  in  an  infinite  time,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  a  moderate  interval  of  time.  As  it 
is,  the  free  oscillations  once  started  are  gradually  wiped  out 
by  the  exponential  multiplier  e~*Knt  in  the  manner  shown 
by  Fig.  101. 

235.   Resonance  modified  by  Friction.     Tidal  Example.     It 

will  now  be  seen  more  clearly  what  happens  when  the 
periods  27r/p  and  2-Tr/u,  of  the  exciting  vibrations  and 
the  free  vibrations,  coincide.  The  forced  vibrations  do  not, 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear  from  (6),  §  226  above,  become 


canal  theory  of  the  tides,  with  friction  left  out  of  account, 
the  excess  of  the  natural  period  in  a  canal  parallel  to  the 
equator,  above  that  of  the  forced  tidal  wave  at  the  place, 
causes  the  tides  to  be  inverted  in  low  latitudes,  while  in 
sufficiently  high  latitudes  where  this  excess  has  become 
negative,  the  tides  are  direct,  and  at  the  latitude  of  transi- 
tion, the  tides  are  infinite.  The  effect  of  friction  is  to 
modify  these  results  profoundly,  and  to  bring  them  into 
something  like  agreement  with  actual  fact. 

What  takes  place  is  this.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
equations  found  above,  that 
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By  comparing  the  values  of  t  for  which  sm(pt-\-oC)  and 
sm(2>t  +  (3)  are  equal  to  unity,  it  will  be  found  that  at  the 
equator,  where  n<^p,  the  phase  of  the  tide  is  behind  that 
of  the  tide-producing  action  by  an  angle  a  —  /3,  lying 
between  7r/2  and  TT  ;  in  other  words,  high  water  occurs 
later  at  any  place  than  the  maximum  of  the  tide-producing 
action,  by  the  time-interval  corresponding  to  this  angle. 
But  without  friction  the  angle  would  have  been  TT,  and 
therefore,  relatively  to  the  state  of  affairs,  with  no  friction, 
the  existence  of  friction  has  set  the  phase  forward  by  an 
angle  in  value  between  0  and  7r/2. 

As  we  go  to  higher  latitudes,  where  still  n  <  p  but  by  a 
less  amount,  a— (3  alters  until  at  the  latitude  of  transition 
it  becomes  7r/2.  At  still  higher  latitudes  a  —  (3  lies  between 
7T/2  and  0,  and  high  water  occurs  later  than  the  maximum 
of  the  tide-producing  action  by  the  corresponding  time- 
interval.  But  without  friction  the  time  of  high  water,  and 
that  of  maximum  tide-producing  action,  would  have  co- 
incided— the  tides  would  have  been  direct ;  relatively  to 
this  state  of  things,  the  existence  of  friction  has  retarded 
high  water  by  the  interval  of  time  corresponding  to  a 
phase-angle  between  0  and  Tr/2. 

236.  Ballistic  Pendulum.  The  theory  and  use  of  the 
ballistic  pendulum,  invented  by  Benjamin  Robins  in  1740 
for  measuring  the  speed  of  musket  bullets,  afford  excellent 


In  the  first  form  a  heavy  cylindrical  bob  is  hung  hori- 
zontally by  a  rigid  framework  from  a  fixed  horizontal 
support.  The  upper  cross-bar 
of  the  framework  has  a  knife- 
edge,  at  each  end  turned  down- 
ward to  rest  on  hardened  steel 
plates,  and  give  a  horizontal 
axis,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  figure  of  the  bob,  about  which 
the,  whole  framework  and  bob 
can  turn  as  a  rigid  body. 

The  bob  consists  of  an  outer 
shell  of  boiler  plate,  with  the 
top  front  part  removable  to 
allow  the  interior  to  bo  got  at. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder 
is  filled  with  lead;  the  remainder, 
which  is  in  front,  is  filled  by  a 
block  of  wood.  S" 

The  bullet  is  fired  as  nearly   >-• 

as  possible  along  the  axis  of  the 
hob,  and,  after  piercing  the  wood 
in  front,  is  received  by  the  lead,  from  which  the  splinters 
of  the  bullet  are  prevented  by  the  wood  in  front  from 
rebounding  into  the  room.  The  pendulum  is  deflected  by 
the,  blow  through  an  angle  which  is  measured  by  the  length 
of  a  tape  drawn  out  by  the  deflection.  The  tape  is  attached 
to  the  bob  at  a  point  just  below  it  and  is  held  just  firmly 
enough  to  prevent  slipping  of  more  than,  the  right  amount 
by  a  spring  which  grips  it  on  the  same  level,  just  at  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  pendulum,  when  in  the  position 
of  stable  equilibrium.  The  tape  drawn  out  measures  the 
el  lord  of  the  are  of  deflection,  for  a  radius  equal  to  the 
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canal  theory  of  the  tides,  with  friction  left  out  of  account, 
the  excess  of  the  natural  period  in  a  canal  parallel  to  the 
equator,  above  that  of  the  forced  tidal  wave  at  the  place, 
causes  the  tides  to  be  inverted  in  low  latitudes,  while  in 
sufficiently  high  latitudes  where  this  excess  has  become 
negative,  the  tides  are  direct,  and  at  the  latitude  of  transi- 
tion the  tides  are  infinite.  The  effect  of  friction  is  to 
modify  these  results  profoundly,  and  to  bring  them  into 
something  like  agreement  with  actual  fact. 

What   takes   place  is   this.     It  will   be  seen  from  the 
equations  found  above,  that 
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By  comparing  the  values  of  t  for  which  sm(p£  +  a)  and 
sin(p£  +  /3)  are  equal  to  unity,  it  will  be  found  that  at  the 
equator,  where  ii<^p,  the  phase  of  the  tide  is  behind  that 
of  the  tide-producing  action  by  an  angle  a  —  j3,  lying 
between  Tr/2  and  TT  ;  in  other  words,  high  water  occurs 
later  at  any  place  than  the  maximum  of  the  tide-producing 
action,  by  the  time-interval  corresponding  to  this  angle. 
But  without  friction  the  angle  would  have  been  TT,  and 
therefore,  relatively  to  the  state  of  affairs,  with  no  friction, 
the  existence  of  friction  has  set  the  phase  forward  by  an 
angle  in  value  between  0  and  7r/2. 

As  we  go  to  higher  latitudes,  where  still  n  <  p  but  by  a 
less  amount,  a  —  J3  alters  until  at  the  latitude  of  transition 
it  becomes  vr/2.  At  still  higher  latitudes  rx  —  /3  lies  between 
7T/2  and  0,  and  high  water  occurs  later  than  the  maximum 
of  the  tide-producing  action  by  the  corresponding  time- 
interval.  But  without  friction  the  time  of  high  water,  and 
that  of  maximum  tide-producing  action,  would  have  co- 
incided —  the  tides  would  have  been  direct  ;  relatively  to 
this  state  of  things,  the  existence  of  friction  has  retarded 
high  water  by  the  interval  of  time  corresponding  to  a 
phase-angle  between  0  and  7r/2. 

236.  Ballistic  Pendulum.  The  theory  and  use  of  the 
ballistic  pendulum,  invented  by  Benjamin  Robins  in  1740 
for  measuring  the  speed  of  musket  bullets,  afford  excellent 
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i  Oti  shows  an  old  form  of  the  pendulum  which  has  been 
Tor  many  years  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Department 

0  University  of  Glasgow.     Improved  forms  have  been 
l>y  Mr.  A.  Mallock,  but  the  old  arrangement  will  serve 

i»'ood  example  of  this  application  of  the  principle  of 

»uwy  of  angular  momentum. 
1-1 10  first  form  a  heavy  cylindrical  bob  is  hung  hori- 

,lly  by  a  rigid    framework  from  a   fixed    horizontal 

>rt.      The  upper  cross-bai- 
t's framework  has  a  knife- 

fU-  each  end  turned  down- 
to  rest  on  hardened  steel 

-t,    and    give    a    horizontal 

a,l  right  angles  to  the  axis 

n  re  of  the  bob,  about  which 

/hole  framework  and  bob 

urn  as  a  rigid  body. 

( >.  bob  consists  of  an  outer 
of  boiler  plate,  with  the 

["rout    part    removable    to 
the  interior  to  be  got  at. 

i,  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder 

'd  with  lead;  the  remainder, 

1  is  in  front,  is  rilled  by  a 
of  wood. 

:j  bullet  is  fired  as  nearly 
risible  along  the  axis  of  the 
.1  id,  after  piercing  the  wood 
>iit,  is  received  by  the  lead,  from  which  the  splinters 
o  bullet  are  prevented  by  the  wood  in  front  from 
IK  ling  into  the  room.  The  pendulum  is  deflected  by 
low  through  an  angle  which  is  measured  by  the  length 
ti-pe.  drawn  out  by  the  deflection.  The  tape  is  attached 
'.  bob  at  a  point  just  below  it  and  is  held  just  firmly 
•;li  to  prevent  slipping  of  more  than  the  right  amount 
spring  wliich  grips  it  on  the  same  level,  just  at  the 
of  attachment  to  the  pendulum,  when  in  the  position 
i.ble  equilibrium.  The  tape  drawn  out  measures  the 
of  the  arc  of  deflection,  for  a  radius  equal  to  the 
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principles  or  anguiar  momentum  ami  energy.  u«u  u 
distances  of  the  centroid,  the  line  of  fire,  and  the  point 
attachment  of  the  tape  from  the  knife-  edges  be  k,  Jif, 
respectively,  the  weights  of  the  pendulum  and  bullet  W, 
and  I  the  length  of  tape  drawn  out.  Then  before  t 
collision  the  angular  momentum  of  the  bullet,  flying  wi 
speed  v,  is  wiM  about  the  line  of  knife-edges.  Wh 
collision  occurs  the  pendulum  takes  over  this  angul 
momentum  to  the  amount  Wk?<a,  if  WIc2  be  the  moment 
inertia  and  w  the  initial  angular  speed  of  the  penduli 
about  the  line  of  knife-edges.  The  bullet,  moving  wi 
the  pendulum,  and  supposed  to  remain  at  the  same  d 
tance  as  before  from  the  knife-edges,  retains  the  amou 
ivJi'2oo  of  angular  momentum,  for  li'<a  is  now  the  spe 
of  the  bullet.  Hence,  since  the  action  and  reaction  1 
tween  the  bullet  and  pendulum  cannot  change  the  angul 
momentum  of  the  whole  system  about  the  axis  of  turnii 
we  have 

wvli  =(Wk"-\-wli~}w    or    (a  =  iuvli,'K WJfi  +  wh"1).  . ..! 

We  have  here  assumed,  what  is  to  all  intents  and  pi 
poses  correct,  that  the  transfer  of  angular  momentum  1 
been  completed  before  the  pendulum  has  been  sensil 
deflected  from  its  initial  position.  The  angular  speed 
has  been  generated,  but  the  pendulum  has  not  had  tii 
to  turn  through  any  appreciable  angle  from  its  init 
position. 

The  turning  system  has  kinetic  energy  of  amount 

£  ( TO + wh"2)  W2  =  i  w  W2^  TO  -1-  io/i'2), 
in  absolute  units,  by  the  value  of  oo  found  above.  T] 
enables  the  pendulum  to  go  on  turning,  until,  at  a  deflecti 
Q,  the  whole  kinetic  energy  has  been  turned  into  potent 
energy,  by  the  raising  of  the  pendulum  to  a  higher  level 
the  whole.  The  centroid  has  been  raised  through  i 
vertical  distance  k(1—  cos$),  and  the  bullet  through 
height  ///(!  —  cos  0).  The  potential  energy  is  thus 


The  value  of  7c2  has  been,  it  ia  understood,  previously 
found  by  allowing  the  pendulum  to  oscillate  through  a 
small  angle  about  its  knife-edges,  and  determining  its 
period  of  oscillation,  with  and  without  a  massive  cylinder 
of  weight  Wl}  which  can  be  attached  below  the  bob  with 
its  axis  of  figure  parallel  to  the  knife-edges  in  the  plane 
through  these  and  the  centroid.  This  cylinder  can  be 
made  fairly  long  and  thin,  so  that  its  diameter  may  be 
neglected.  If  T,  1\  be  the  periods  of  the  pendulum,  alone 
and  with  the  cylinder  attached,  and  7^,  the  distance  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  from  the  line  of  knife-edges,  we  have, 
by  the  theory  of  the  compound  pendulum, 


Thus  we  have  two  equations  from  which  to  find  7c2  and  li. 
When  li  is  found  we  can  use  the  value  7e2  =  <7/i7T2/47r2,  in 
the  equations  for  i;2.  If  I  be  the  length  of  tape  drawn 
out,  we  have  2  L  sin  ^0  =  1  or  sm%Q  =  l/2L.  Making  these 
substitutions  in  (3),  we  obtain 


for  the  calculation  of  v. 

For  the  sake  of  the  example  we  have  worked  out  the 
exact  value  of  vz,  with  neglect,  of  course,  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  In  view  of  this 
neglect,  and  of  the  smallness  of  the  ratio  of  w  to  W,  we 
may  leave  out  of  account  the  effect  of  the  retention  of  the 
bullet  in  the  pendulum,  and  obtain, 
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it  is  oi  no  consequence  wnat  units  ox  weignt  ana  lengtn 
are  used  except  for  I.  If  I  be  measured  in  feet,  and  the 
second  be  the  unit  of  time  used  for  g  and  T,  we  get  v  in  f/s. 

In  the  Glasgow  pendulum  14^=25855  grammes,  7f,  =  37'6 
inches,  ti  =  42  inches,  L  =  4X  inches,  T=2'0690  sees.  A 
Jacob  rifle  was  used  of  which  the  bullet  weighed  45'5 
grammes.  Thus,  for  a  bullet  of  weight  w  grammes, 
v  =  5lS9l/w.(f/s]  when  I  is  reckoned  in  feet,  and  for  the 
Jacob  bullet  v  =  45  . 17  . 1  f/s.  The  charge  of  powder  was 
usually  65  grains  or  418  grammes,  and  the  speed  was  about 
900  f/s. 

The  ballistic  pendulum  is  sometimes  used  with  the  rifle 
screwed  into  position  under  the  bob,  and  the  pendulum 
then  measures  the  angular  momentum  of  recoil,  from 
which  the  speed  of  the  bullet  can  be  deduced,  but  only 
with  some  uncertainty  due  to  the  fact  that  the  powder 
gases  which  leave  the  rifle  after  the  bullet  also  produce 
recoil.  This  may  be  allowed  for  by  estimating  the  extra 
recoil  in  various  cases,  by  comparison  with  the  results 
obtained  with  the  apparatus  used  as  described  above ; 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  good  reason  for 
deviating  from  the  latter  method. 

EXEECISES  VII. 

1.  An  iceboat  is  mounted  on  runners  so  that  it  can  make  no  lee- 
way, that  is  can  only  more  in  the  fore-and-aft  direction.  If  the 
direction  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  sail,  drawn  forward  from  the  foot 
0  of  the  mast,  make  an  angle  ex.  with  the  direction  of  motion,  0V 
drawn  in  the  latter  direction  represent  the  speed  of  the  boat,  inclined 
to  the  windward  direction  at  an  angle  /3,  and  0  W  drawn  in  the  proper 
direction  represent  the  actual  speed  of  the  wind,  show  that  VW  repre- 
sents the  apparent  wind  at  the  boat,  and  must  be  parallel  to  the  sail 
if  the  boat  is  at  full  speed. 

Tf  a  circle  be  described  about  the  triangle  OV}V,  show  that,  for  a 
given  wind  and  fixed  angle  a.,  this  is  a  fixed  circle,  and  that  the;  maxi- 
mum speed  of  the  boat  is  0  W  cosec  a,  and  the  course  is  then  so  directed 
that  the  wind  blows  at  an  angle  ex.  abaft  the  beam.  Show  also  that  if 
the  speed  of  the  boat  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  to  true 
windward  and  one  at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  the  windward 
component  is  greatest  when  ^  =  |-7r4--oa.  Hence  prove  that,  if  the 
sail  can  be  set  so  that  «.  =  sin~1J,  the  maximum  speed  of  the  boat  is 
three  times  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the  boat  travels  to  windward 
as  fast  a,s  the  wind  blows  in  the  opposite  direction.  (Greenhill.) 


la  nines  an  110111 ,  mcjuaing  a  nari-imnute  stop  at.  eacn  station,  .trove 
that  the  electric  locomotives  must  \veigli  at  least  an  additional  8  tons, 
if  the  coefficients  of  adhesion  be  ^,  and  the  trains  be  fitted  with 
continuous  brakes  (so  that  if  necessary  the  whole  adhesion  of  the  train 
with  looked  wheels  may  be  utilised  to  stop).  (Greenhill.) 

3.  A  locomotive  of  weight  J/  has  two  pairs  of  wheels  (radius  «)  such 
that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  either  pair  (including  axle)  about  the 
axis  of  rotation  is.  A.     The  engine  exerts  a  couple  (moment  6')  on 
the  forward  axle.     Prove  that  if  both  pairs  of  wheels  bite  at  once 
when  the  engine  starts,  the  friction  capable  of  being  called  into  play 
between  one  of  the  forward  wheels  and  the  rail  must  riot  be  less  than 
1>G(A  -{•Mdi')l(i(<-2A-\-Mdi}  :  also  prove  that  if  the  only  action  between 
an  axle  and  its  bearings  is  a  couple  of  moment  proportions!,!  to  the 
angular  speed  of  the  axle,  the  Until  friction  called  into  play  between  a 
forward  wheel  and  the  rail  is  G/4a.     [Forces  exerted  by  the  rails  are, 
F  forward  on  the  pair  of  driving  wheels,  and  F'  backward  on  the 
other  pair.     Hence  (MaP  +  SA'jM  —  G,  Mau  —  F~F',  F'a—Aio.'] 

4.  Prove  that  the  horse-power  consumed  in  maintaining  a  flywheel, 
weighing  Wtoim,  revolving  N  times  a  minute  in  bearings  a  feet  in 
diameter,   is  22407ra/Y)l''sin  c/>/33000,   if   tan  c/>   be  the  coefficient  of 
friction. 

Prove  that  if  the  flywheel  is  left  to  itself  it  will  come  to  rest  after 
making  irkW^/lSOQay  sin  c/>  turns  in  Trk'2jy/9QQa<y  sin  </>  minutes,  where 
k  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  wheel  about  the  axle.  [Ex.  5,  §  20J.'[ 

5.  A  truck  consists  of  a  framework  with  the  wheels  and  springs, 
which  carries  a  box  above  it  hinged  along  the  front  of  the  truck. 
The  box  is  filled  with  material  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  uniform 
rectangular   block   of   length  2«,  height   26,  and   mass   /V,   with  its 
controid  G  at  a  distance  A  from  the  line  of  hinges.     If  the  truck  be 
suddenly  stopped,  find  the  speed  so  that  the  box  may  just  turn  over. 

Prove  that  if  the  box  thus  turns  over,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  force  on  the  hinges  vanish  when  the  plane  through  the 
line  of  hinges  and  C  is  inclined  at  the  angles  sin~1(2/3)  and  siiv^l/S) 
respectively,  and  that  the  total  force  on  the  hinges  has  a  minimum 
value  JA/T/n  .  My  when  the  angle  is  sin-^O/SS). 

6.  A  pulley  (weight  M)  has  a  fine  cord  wrapped  round  a  groove 
(radius  «.)  in  its  edge  and  its  middle  plane  is  coincident  with  that  of  a 
fixed  vertical  pulley  over  which  the  cord  is  passed  in  a  groove  (radius 
?j).     The  free  end  of  the  cord  carries  a  weight,  JJ/',  and  the  parts  of  the 
cord  depending  from  the  fixed  pulley  are  vertical.     Find  the  motion. 

w.i>.          ^  2E 
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Let  JI/7T-  be  the  M.I.  of  the  first  pulley  about  its  axis  ink*  that  of 
the  fixed  pulley,  7',  T'  the  forces  applied  to  the  latter,  by  the  cord, 
a,  «.'  the  downward  linear  accelerations  of  the  movable  pulley  and  the 
weight  respectively.  Let  also  to  be  the  angular  acceleration  of  the 
first  pulley.  The  equations  of  motion  are 


The  reader  may  verify  that  since  o>«  —  O.'  =  OL,  these  equations  give 


'tf  +m    (  A'3 
'a2  -  (M-  M')K*}g 


2  +  M'd*  +  m(K*  +  a2) 


Tumi  T'  are  determined  by  T=M(g-oC),  T' 

Any  mass  may  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  movable  pulley,  provided 
its  centroid  coincide  Avith  that  of  the  pulley,  and  a  principal  axis  with 
that  of  rotation.  M  is  then  the  total  mass  at  that  end  of  the  cord. 

Find  the  motion  of  M  in  this  example  when  the  cord  to  which 
the  unrolling  pulley  is  attached  is  held  at  the  upper  end  by  a  fixed 
point. 

7.  A  body  of  moment  of  inertia  Mkz  about  an  axis  round  which  it 
I'otates  with  angular  speed  o>  impinges  on  a  particle  of  mass  M'.     The 
line  of  action  of  the  shock  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and 
at  a  distance  r  from  it. 

Find  the  momentum  communicated  to  M'  and  the  value  of  r  that 
tin's  may  be  a  maximum,  on  the  supposition  that  just  after  the  impact 
the  bodies  are  moving  in  contact. 

The  speed  of  M'  is  MK2r<a/(M'r'2  +  M/s2'),  which  is  a  maximum  when 
r=k\lMIM'.  [Equate  angular  momenta  before  and  after  impact.] 

8.  A  cord  is  wound  round  a  vertical  wheel  (weight  M,  radius  of 
groove  a,  and  M.I.  MK'2)  which  is  free  to  turn  about  its  axis  which  is 
fixed.     A  weight  M'  is  attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  cord.     To  find 
the  acceleration  of  the  system  and  determine  at  what  distance  from  the 
axis  M'  must  act  so  that  the  angulai1  acceleration  may  be  a  maximum. 

[The  linear  acceleration  of  M'  is  M'a2c/l(MK'2  +  M'a*),  and  the  angular 
acceleration  of  the  wheel  is  M'ag/(MK2  +  M'a2).  The  latter  is  a 
maximum  when  «  =  /iV  '  MjM'.'] 

9.  A  heavy  rod,  free  to  move  only  in  a  vertical  line,  presses  with 


,  _  _  5  (M+injgt2  am  ex 
~  14  (jl/+  m)  -  10m  cos2<x 

11.  A  horizontal  platform  is  kept  moving  -with  S.H.M.  of  amplitude 
c.     A  uniform  cylinder  of  radius  a  is  placed  gently  on  the  platform, 
with   its  axis  horizontal  and  perpendicular   to   the   motion  of  the 
platform. 

Determine  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  supposing  the  friction 
developed  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  pure  rolling  of  the  cylinder  011 
the  plane.  Prove  that  if  the  platform  is  at  rest  when  the  cylinder  is 
placed  upon  it,  the  cylinder  rocks  over  a  strip  of  breadth  4c/3. 

12.  The  door  of  a  railway  carriage  which  has  its  hinges  (supposed 
smooth)  on  the  .side  of  the  door  towards  the  engine  stands  open  at 
right  angles  to  the  train,  when   the  train  starts  off  with  uniform 
acceleration/.     Show  (neglecting  any  action  of  the  air)  that  the  door 
closes  in  time 


/;"    ffr        d&_ 
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with  a  final  angular  speed  *J%afl(a2  +  ?c"\  where  2a  is  the  breadth  of 
the  door,  and  k  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  vertical  axis  through 
the  centroid. 

13.  A  uniform  rod  is  turning  (without  friction)  about  one  extremity 
on  a  horizontal  table  and  drives  before  it  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  its 
own,  which  starts  from  rest  indefinitely  near  to  the  fixed  extremity  of 
the  rod  :  show  that  when  the  particle  has  described  a  distance  r  along 
the  rod,  its  direction  of  motion  makes  with  the  rod  the  angle 


Why  does  the  particle  move  outward  along  the  rod  ? 

14.  A  uniform  solid  spherical  ball  of  mass  m  and  radius  «  is  at  rest 
in  a  cylindrical  garden  roller  of  radius  b,  when  the  roller  is  seized  and 
made  to  roll  along  the  level  with  uniform  speed  V.     lrind  the  motion 
of  the  ball,  supposing  that  it  does  not  slip  on  the  roller. 

Prove  that  the  inclination  9  of  the  line  of  centres  to  the  vertical 
varies  as  does  the  inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the  thread  of  a  simple 
pendulum  of  length  1(6  —  a),  and  the  ball  will  lose  contact  with  the 
roller  when  ^  =  ^{10-7  V2/(b-a)g}.  Hence  find  T^so  that  the  ball 
may  just  go  completely  round. 

15.  The  wheel  of  an  At  wood's  machine  is  supported  by  placing  the 
two  ends  of  its  axle  in  the  well-known  manner  on  two  pairs  of  over- 
lapping friction  wheels  or  rollers  :    to  work  out  the  theory  of  the 
machine  and  explain  the  action  of  the  rollers. 


ft,  moment  of  inertia  MKZ]  of  the  wheel,  T,  T(T>T)  the  pulls  applied 
to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  by  the  cord  on  the  two  sides.  Hence  if 
12  =  angular  speed  of  wheel  at  time  t, 


Let  the  sum  of  the  Motional  couples  on  the  axles  of  the  rollers 
be  //',  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  rollers  about  their  axes 
The  angular  speed  of  each  roller  is  12  A'/?',  and  therefore 


Elimination  of  L  between  these  two  equations  gives 
;ii  ^\  d  =  (T~T')R-L'-. 

T"  J  T 

But  if  (x(  =  /?ii)  be  the  linear  acceleration  of  in  downwards  and  m1 
upwards, 

(m  +  m')  a = (m  -m'}g-(T-  T'). 

f      '          A  rr  a 

Hence  «.  = _. !^ 

.,  a 

If  the  radius  a  of  the  axle  be  small  in  comparison  with  both  r  and 
It,  the  effect  of  the  frictional  couple  L'  becomes  negligible.  The  rollers 
therefore  prevent  friction  from  causing  any  sensible  dissipation  of 
energy.  In  many  pieces  of  mechanism  ball-bearings  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  theory  of  friction  rollers  here  given  requires 
modification  for  such  bearings,  since  the  balls  are  displaced  bodily  as 
they  roll  in  the  ball-races  ;  but  the  action  is  similar.  The  couple  L' 
is  avoided  by  having  no  bearings  for  the  balls,  but  011  the  other  hand 
the  motion  of  the  balls  is  retarded  by  friction  in  the  "races." 

In  Atwood's  machines,  as  usually  made,  the  ends  of  the  axle  are 
enormously  too  thick.  A  short  length  at  each  end  should  be  turned 
down  to  the  thickness  of  a  darning  needle. 

16.  Find  the  length  of  the  shortest  equivalent  simple  pendulum  for 
a  uniform  solid  hemisphere  oscillating  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the 
base  in  a  plane  through  the  centroid  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

17.  A  uniform  rod  of  mass  m  and  length  2«  is  bung  from  a  fixed 
point  by  a  fine  cord  of  length  I  attached  to  one  end,  and  the  system 
moves  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  fixed  point.     Find  the 'exact 
equations  of  motion,  and  prove  that  the  equation  of  frequencies  (»/2~) 
for  small  oscillations  is 

a  In'1  -  g  (4«  +  3/0  n"  +  3r/2  =  0. 

18.  Solve  Ex.  17  when  the  string  is  replaced  by  a  uniform  rod,  of 
mass  fi  and  length  %l,  to  whirh  is  freely  jointed  at  the  outer  extremity 
the  rod  of  mass  m  and  length  2«.. 


moving  forward  in  line  with  speed  i\  the  direction  of  motion  being 
perpendicular  to  the  lengths  of  the  I'ods.  If  A  is  suddenly  fixed,  show 
that  the  speed  of  the  middle  point  of  A  B  is  immediately  reduced  to 
YJ-V,  the  angular  speeds  of  AB,  BC  are  made  Qv/I4a,  —  3v/14a,  respec- 
tively, and  the  kinetic  energy  is  reduced  by  |  of  its  original  value. 

20.  Determine  the  speed  acquired  by  a  block  of  wood,  weighing 
W  lb.?  free  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  when  struck  directly  by  a 
bullet  weighing  10  Ib.  moving  with  a  speed  of  v  feet  per  second  ;  and 
prove  that  if  the  bullet  is  imbedded  a  feet,  the  resistance  of  the  wood 
to  the  bullet,  supposed  uniform,  is  in  Pounds  Wivv'2/(  IF-h  w)2c/«. 

Prove  also  that  the  time  of  penetration  is  2a/v  seconds,  during  which 
time  the  block  travels  through  a  distance  of  iva/(  W+iv)  feet. 

21.  A  railway  carriage  of  weight   W  and  moving  with   speed   v 
impinges  on  a  carriage  of  weight  W  at  rest.     The  force  necessary  to 
compress  a  buffer  to  the  full  extent  I  is  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity 
on  a  weight  w.     Assuming  that  the  compression  is  proportional  to 
the  force,  prove  that  the  buffers  will  not  be  fully  compressed  if 


If  the  yielding  of  the  backing  against  which  the  buffers  are  driven 
be  neglected,  prove  that  when  v  exceeds  the  limit  stated  the  ratio  of 
the  final  speeds  is 


W'/ 

Let  the  speed  v  be  just  sufficient  for  driving  the  buffers  home,  and 
let  the  common  speed  of  the  carriages  when  this  is  done  be  •«'. 
Then  by  the  principle  of  energy  (  W+  W')'v'z—  Wv^-'ZmqL  But 
(  W+  IF>'  =  Wv,  and  so  v'-  =  2?c^(l/  W+l/W").  A  smaller  value  of  « 
would  not  give  complete  compression  of  the  buffers. 

If  this  value  of  v  be  exceeded,  let  the  final  speeds  be  v^  vz.  Then 
finally  the  kinetic  energy  is  what  it  was  at  first,  and  so 

Wvl+  W'-i$=  Wv". 
Also  Wv1+  W'v2=  W'V.     Hence  if  p=i>ljv1  we  get 


or  p  =  (  W-  IF')/2JF,  which  is  zero  when  W=  W.  But  at  the  instant 
of  complete  compression  of  the  buffers  we  have  (  W-\-  W)v'"=  Wv*  -  iiigi, 
(  W+  IF')  v1  =  Wo,  and  therefore 

Wv*  =  2iogl(l  +  IF/  IF'),  W'i?  =  2wgl(l  +  W'j  IF), 
and  the  ratio  can  be  Avritten  as  stated. 

22.  A  thin  lamina  moves,  without  rotation  and  unimpeded  by 
friction,  in  contact  with  a  horizontal  plane,  when  a  point  A  at  distance 
x  from  the  centroid  is  suddenly  fixed.  Prove  that  the  speed  of  the 
controid  is  changed  to  u>.asin  ^/(/i^  +  a:2),  where  v  denotes  the  original 
speed  of  the  lamina,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  about  a  vertical  axis 
through  the  centroid,  and  9  the  angle  between  the  original  direction 
of  motion  and  the  line  from  the  centvoid  to  the  point  A. 

[The  angular  momentum  about  the  point  of  space  with  which  A 
coincides  at  the  instant  cannot  be  changed  by  the  fixing.] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
ROTATIONAL   MOTION. 

237.  Motion  of  a  Eigid  Body  about  a  Fixed  Point.  When 
a  rigid  body  turns  round  an  axis  every  point  of  the  body 
receives  a  displacement  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
on,  and  the  plane  of  whiqji'is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis : 
these  displacements  are  all  in  the  same  direction  round 
the  axis,  and  are  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the 
points  from  it.  An  example  is  the  turning  of.  a  wheel 
about  a  stationary  axis. 

The  particles  of  the  body  retain  the  same  configuration 
relative  to  one  another,  since  clearly  the  particles  in  any 
plane  whatever  containing  the  axis  retain  the  same  con- 
figuration relative  to  one  another,  and  the  particles  in 
any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  remain  also  in  the 
same  relative  positions  as  the  plane  turns. 

At  any  instant  while  such  a  displacement  is  talcing 
place,  all  the  particles  have  speeds,  in  the  coaxial  circles 
which  are  their  paths,  proportional  to  the  radii  of  these 
circles ;  that  is,  the  perpendiculars  to  the  axis  from  the 
different  points  are  all  turning  with  the  same  angular 
speed  in  the  same  direction. 

We  can  prove  that  any  displacement  of  a  rigid  body, 
one  point  of  which  is  fixed,  can  be  effected  by  a  rotation 
of  the  body  about  a  definite  axis  passing  through  the 
point  and  fixed  in  the  body.  Describe  a  spherical  surface 
in  the  body  with  the  fixed  point  0  as  centre,  and  let  the 
displacement  be  one  (however  effected)  in  which  points 
A,  E  of  a  spherical  sheet  of  the  body  (centre  0\  are 


able  Figure.]  The  different  points  of  the  sheet  do  not 
alter  their  relative  positions.  Join  A  and  A',  B  and  B', 
by  arcs  of  great  circles,  and  through  the  middle  points 

C,  D  of   these  arcs   draw  great   circles  on  the  spherical 
sheet    meeting    AA',   BB'    at    right    angles.      These   will 
meet   in   two   diametrically  opposite  points  /,  /'  on   the 
spherical  surface.     Join  AI,  BI,  A' I,  B'l.     The  body  might 
have  been  carried  from  the  initial  to  the  final    position 
by    a   rotational   displacement   about   the   line   //'.      For 
by  this  turning  A   is  carried  to  A  and  B  to  B',  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  particles  which  lay  on  the  part  of  the 
spherical  surface  bounded  by  the  spherical  triangle  ABI 
are  in  the  same  relative  positions  on  the  part  bounded  by 
A' B'l]  and  all  the  particles  in  the  spherical  surface  are 
in  the  same  relative  positions. 

238.  Every  Rigid  Body  Displacement  parallel  to  Fixed  Plane 
is  equivalent  to  a  Rotation.  A  rigid  body  is  displaced  in  such 
a  way  that  a  plane  A  fixed  in  the  body,  initially  and 
finally  coincides  with  a  plane  B  fixed  in  space,  and  three 
points  (not  in  line)  in  A  come  from  P,  Q,  It  to  P',  Q',  R' : 
it  is  clear  that  the  displacement,  whatever  it  may  be,  could 
be  effected  by  first  displacing  the  body  so  that  every 
point  of  the  plane  A  receives  a  displacement  equal  and 
parallel  to  PP',  and  then  turning  the  body  round  an 
axis  through  P'  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  B,  until  Q,  R 
coincide  witli  Q',  R'.  [Here  again  the  reader  should  draw 
the  necessary  Figure.] 

This  displacement  may  also  be  effected  by  a  turning,  of 
the  same  amount  and  in  the  same  direction,  about  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  B.  For,  except  in  an  extreme 
case,  the  lines  joining  P,  P"  and  Q,  Q'  will  not  be  parts 
of  the  same  straight  line.  Excluding  that  case  (in  which 
no  change  of  direction  of  lines  in  the  body  is  involved),  let 
these  lines  be  drawn,  and  their  middle  points  (7,  D  be  found, 
and  lines  perpendicular  to  PP',  QQ'  drawn  through  C  and 

D.  These  meet  in  a  point  I.      A  turning  about  an  axis 
through  /  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  B  would  evidently 
brinefthe  three  points  P,  Q,  R  to  P',  Q',  R,  and  likewise  all 


posi  tions. 

If  s  denote  the  displacement  PP',  and  6  the  angle  of 
turning,  which  is  clearly  the  same  in  both  the  modes 
of  effecting  the  displacement  described  above,  the  co- 
ordinates of  I  in  the  plane  B  are  evidently  P(7=,s-  and 
(7/=£s/tan  IQ,  to  be  measured  from  C  so  that  the  angle 
PIC(  =  £0)  is  in  the  direction  of  turning. 

If  the  displacement  s  be  the  small  displacement  effected  in 
time  dt  with  speed  .s-,  we  have  PP'  =  xdt,  and  if  dQ  be  the 
angle  of  turning,  we  have  CI=xdt/dO.  The  displacement 
might  be  effected  in  time  dt  by  a  turning  about  the  axis  at  7, 
with  angular  speed  0,  such  that  6dt  =  dQ.  We  have  then 
(7J=,s-/0.  The  axis  through  /  is  then  the  instantaneous 
axis  about  which  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  turning.' 

239.  Any  Rigid  Body  Displacement  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  Nut  on  a  Certain  Screw.  We  can  prove  that  any  displace- 
ment whatever  of  a  rigid  body  can  be  effected  by  a 
displacement  of  the  body  without  rotation  (a  translation) 
parallel  to  a  certain  direction ;  and  a  rotation  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  that  direction.  For  the  displacement  can 
be  effected  by  displacing  the  body  without  rotation,  so  that 
a  point  in  it  initially  at  P  is  transferred  to  its  iinal  position 
P',  and  then  rotating  the  body  about  some  axis  through  P'. 
The  different  points  of  the  body  in  the  latter  displacement 
move  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  the  direction 
of  the  axis  and  the  angle  of  turning  are  independent  of 
the  choice  of  the  point  P.  The  former  displacement,  the 
translation  PP',  can  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
PM  and  MP',  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  of  which  MP' 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rotational  displacement. 
But,  as  we  saw  in  §238,  the  displacement  MP',  and  the 
rotation  about  an  axis  through  P'  at  right  angles  to 
MP',  may  be  replaced  by  a  turning  about  a  parallel  axis. 
Hence  the  displacement  can  be  effected  as  specified  in  the 
proposition. 

The  two  displacements  may  be  supposed  effected  together, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  turning  effected  is 
always  proportional  to  the  translation;  that  is,  the  body 


may  be  regarded  as  having  the  motion  of  a  nut  along  a 
screw,  so  that  each  point  of  the  body  moves  in  a  helix.  If 
,s  be  the  distance  which  measures  the  translation,  and  6  the 
angle  which  measures  the  turning,  the  ratio  s/0  is  the 
advance  of  the  body  per  radian  turned  through,  the  "pitch  " 
of  the  screw,  while  27rs/0  is  the  advance  per" complete  turn, 
called  the  "  step  "  (often  also  the  pitch)  of  the  screw.  Thus 
all  the  helices  in  which  the  points  of  the  body  move  have 
the  same  pitch.  If  the  motion  is  a  pure  rotation  6-  =  0,  and 
the  pitch  and  step  are  zero ;  if  the  motion  is  a  pure 
translation  (9  =  0,  and  the  pitch  and  step  are  infinite. 

The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  has  been  discussed  very  fully 
from  this  point  of  view  by  Sir  Kobert  Ball  in  his  Theory 
of  tfcrems,  which  the  reader  may  consult  for  further 
particulars.  We  shall  find  this  mode  of  regarding  the 
•subject  illustrated  later  by  the  theorem  of  the  central  axis 
[sec  §  247  below.  In  Chap.  XI.  below  the  central  axis  of 
a  system  of  forces  is  considered.  The  system  is  reduced  to 
a  "wrench,"  a  single  force  along  the  central  axis,  and  a 
couple  about  a  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis].  That  the 
central  axis  is  a  single  determinate  line  will  be  proved 
in  §247. 

240.  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body  parallel  to  a  Given  Plane. 
Space  and  Body  Centrodes.  We  have  seen  (§'238)  that  any 
small  displacement  of  a  rigid  body,  which  is  moving 
parallel  to  a  fixed  plane,  may  be  produced  by  turning  the 
body  through  an  angle  <10  about  an  instantaneous  axis 
which  meets  the  fixed  plane  in  the  point  /.  To  find  /,  we 
take  two  points  P  and  Q  in  a  plane  in  the  body  coinciding 
with  the  fixed  plane,  and  apply  the  construction  described 
in  §238.  Since  PP',  QQ'  are  very  short  lines,  the  con- 
struction can  be  carried  out  by  drawing  two  lines  from 
P  and  Q,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  direction  of 
motion  at  P  and  the  direction  of  motion  at  'Q.  These  meet 
at  /.  The  points  P  and  Q  are  obviously  turning  about  I: 
the  reader  may  prove  that  any  other  point  in  the  body 
is  turning  about  the  axis  drawn  through  /  at  right  angles 
to  the  fixed  plane. 

" 


taking  their  intersections  with  the  fixed  plane,  and  with 

the  plane  in  the  body  which 

y  moves    in    coincidence    with 

it,  we  get  two  curves  which 
are  called  respectively  the 
space-centrode  and  the  body- 
centrode  ((7,,,  Gb).  We  can 
find  their  equations  in  the 
following  manner. 

Take  two  axes  Oxy  in  the 
fixed  plane,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  103.  Let  /  be  the  intei> 

section  (coordinates  x,  i/)  of 

~&     the  plane  by  the  instantaneous 
FIG.  103.  axis,   and   P   any   point  (co- 

ordinates  a,   b).      Then   if   I 

be  the  distance  IP,  and  u,  v  the  components  of  velocity 
of  P,  9  the  inclination  of  IP  to  Ox,  we  have 


\  =  9(b~y),    v  =  l9cos9  =  9(u  —  x). 

TT                                     v          7  ,  u  m 

Hence  x  =  a — r>    I/  =  D  +  — \*-s 

9  9 

If  a,  b,  u,  v  are  known  functions  of  the  time,  we  can 
eliminate  the  time  between  these  two  equations,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  equation  o£  Os. 

To  find  the  equation  of  C&,  take  two  axes  of  £  rj  fixed  in 
the  plane  of  the  body  which  moves  in  coincidence  with  the 
fixed  plane,  and  let  £  v\  be  the  coordinates  of  I  with 
reference  to  these  axes.  Let  9  have  the  same  meaning 
as  before,  and  0'  denote  the  angle  at  the  instant  between 
the  fixed  axis  Ox  and  the  axis  of  £  The  coordinates  of  P 
are  now  *  ,  /  „„„  /n  /y\ 


and  therefore,  since 

I  cos  9  =  a  —  x  =  v/9,    I  sin  Q  —  b  —  y-=—  u/9, 
they  are 

(• + (v  cos  Q' — u  sin  Q')(9,    rj  —  (u  cos  6'  +  v  sin  9')/9, 


which  give  the  equation  of  Cb  by  elimination  of  the  time. 

The.  two  curves  Ogi  Gb  (Fig.  104)  are  two  series  of  points 
such  that,  as  the  body  moves,  the  points  of  the  second  series 
come  in  succession  into  coincidence 
with  corresponding  points  of  the 
first  series,  and  each  in  doing  so 
comes  to  rest  at  the  instant, 
though,  as  the  body  moves  con- 
tinuously, it  does  not  remain  at 
rest  for  any  interval  of  time, 
however  short.  At  the  instant 
of  rest  it  coincides  with  the 
point  /  of  the  instantaneous  axis. 
After  an  interval  of  time  dt  has 
elapsed,  the  instantaneous  axis 
has  passed  to  another  position  /', 
and  another  point  P'  of  the  body  coincides  with  it. 


C, 


FIG.  104. 


241.  Velocity  and  Acceleration  of  Body-Point.  The  velocity 
of  the  point  of  (7&  at  the  instant  of  coincidence  with  I  is 
xero ;  its  acceleration  has  in  general  a  definite  finite  value. 
If  ,s  be  the  speed  with  which  the  point  J  moves  along  the 
curve  GK,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  also  the  speed  with  which 
the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  moves  along  Gb. 
For  clearly  the  distance  IP'  is  equal  to  IP,  if  P',  I'  be  the 
points  in  the  two  curves  which  coincide  after  the  interval 
dt.  The  curve  (7&  may  be  regarded  as  "rolling  without 
slipping  along  Cs,  as  a  wheel  rolls  without  slipping  along 
a  rail,  and  the  distance  which  the  instantaneous  axis 
travels  along  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  wheel  in  any  time 
is  equal  to  the  distance  which  it  travels  along  the  rail. 

Now,  since  the  curve  (7&  may  be  regarded  as  turning 
about  I,  the  point  P',  at  distance  from  I=sdt,  has  speed 
<osdt  (where  o>=0)  at  right  angles  to  IP',  and  this  speed 
is  annulled  in  the  interval  of  time  dt,  in  which  P'  travels 
to  /'.  Thus  the  acceleration  of  the  point  P'  infinitely  near 


co2*  dt  towards  /,  but  this  is  infinitely  small  iu  compariso: 
with  cos. 

If  P  (Fig.  104)  be  any  point  in  the  body,  in  the  plan 
for  which  the  centrodes  are  drawn,  and  at  distance  r  i'ror 
P,  the  velocity  of  P  is  rco  at  right  angles  to  IP.  Hence 
relatively  to  J,  the  acceleration  of  P  consists  of  two  corn 
ponents  nb  at  right  angles  to  IP,  and  rco2  in  the  directio: 
from  P  towards  /.  But  after  dt,  P  is  turning  about  I 
and  we  must  take  account  therefore  of  the  acceleration  o 
the  point  of  the  body  coinciding  with  /.  Thus  we  must  ad' 
to  the  acceleration  of  P  a  component  sQ,  in  the  directio: 

of  the  normal  IN  drawn  t 
Gs  (Fig.  105).  That  directio: 
is  also  indicated  by  the  dotte 
line  through  P  in  Fig.  104. 

Or  the  acceleration  may  b 
found  as  follows  (Fig.  105 
From  I,  I'  draw  lines  to  th 
position  of  P  for  /,  and  la; 
off  Pp,  Pp'  to  represent  re 


P' 


r'co  ;  the  geometrical  differenc 


FIG.  105. 


p'p  between  these  lines  reprc 
sents  the  change  in  rQ  due  t 
the  displacement  in  dt  from  I  to  /'.  The  other  change 
produced  are  rtidt  and  rco2ci£,  the  directions  of  which  hav 
been  specified.  But  Pp,  Pp'  are  proportional  to  IP,  I'l 
and  the  angle  pPpf  is  equal  to  the  angle  IPF.  Henc 
the  triangles  IPI',pPp'  are  similar,  and,  since  IPp  is 
right  angle,  pp'  is  at  right  angles  to  II'.  Thus  we  hav 
pp'  =  ir.PplIP  =  xdt.r(alir  =  x<odt.  Thus  the  acceleratio 
due  to  the  motion  of  I  along  the  space-centrode  is  so>,  an 
is  parallel  to  the  direction  IN. 

242.    Curvature   of  Path,   of  Body-Point.     We  can   appJ 
these  results  to  find  the  curvature  of  the  path  describe 


by  any  point  of  the  body.  For,  (Fig.  106),  let  the  curve 
(7;,  roll  on  the  curve  Cs  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
G,  D  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  two  curves  at  the 
point  of  contact  J.  Then,  if  /'  and  P'  are  corresponding 
points,  we  have  arc  IP'  =  axe  IT,  and  if 
the  arcs  be  those  traversed  in  time  dt, 


ID  —  p,  and  we  have 


But  this  is  the  angle  turned  through  by 
the  body  in  time  dt,  and  therefore 


(1) 


.    . 

This   is  on   the    supposition   that,   as 
shown  in  Fig.  106,  the  curvatures  are  oppositely  directed. 
If  the  curvature  of  Gs  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  Cb,  ' 

«  =  *(--A),   ........................  (2) 

V    P' 

and,  of  course,  p  >  p.     We  get  then  for  the  acceleration 
of  the  body-point  at  /,  the  value 


ftj,s-  =  or 


PP  f 

p  +  p 


or     cos  = 


pp 


(3) 


according  as  the  curvatures  are  opposed  or  in  the  same 
direction.     Also  «s/w  =  pp'/(p'±p). 

For  the  point  P  (Fig.  105)  in  the  body  the  total  accelera- 
tion in  the  direction  PI  is,  by  the  results  obtained  above, 
coV  —  ,sco  cos  (/),  if  0  denote  L.PIN.  Thus 

eo2r  —  SOD  cos  </>  =  arrz/R, 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  P  at 
the  instant.     Thus 


_  &)V  —  .s-ttJ  COS  (j)  _  1       1 
\  r'2c02  T 


cos 


r=pp'cos$/(p±p), (5 

that  is  for  all  points  on  a  circle  in  the  body-plane  touchini 
both  curves  at  /,  and  of  diameter  ppf(p±p}.  All  sue] 
body-points  therefore  pass  points  of  inflexion  in  their  path 
at  the  same  instant. 

243.   Signs  of  Angular  Displacements.     The  direction  o 
turning  of  a  body  about  an  axis  is  positive  or  negativ 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded.     Thu 
the  direction  of  turning  of  a  flywheel  may  be  taken  a 
positive  or  negative  according  to  th 
side  from  which  it  is  viewed.     See 
from  one  side  the  motion  of  the  to 
(supposing  the  wheel  vertical)  is  froi 
right  to  left,  seen  from  the  other  sid 
it  is  from  left  to  right.     We  usuall 
take  the  former  direction,  or,  to  mak 
the  distinction  applicable  to  all  case; 
the  counter-clock  direction,  as  pos: 
tive,  the  clock  direction  as  negative. 
If   we   have   to   take   account  c 
FIG.  107.  turnings  about  a  number  of  parall* 

axes,  for  example  the  turning  of  eac 
of  the  wheels  of  a  train  of  wheelwork,  we  may,  viewin 
the  arrangement  from  either  side,  reckon  all  those  inovin 
in  the  counter-clock  direction  as  having  a  positive  turnin 
motion,  and  all  those  moving  the  other  way  as  having 
negative  turning  motion. 

Again,  when  we  have  a  number  of  axes  in  differer 
directions  which  all  pass  through  one  point  or  origin,  it  : 
convenient  to  settle  in  each  case,  according  to  convenienc 
a  direction  from  the  origin  outward  along  the  axis,  whic 
is  to  be  regarded  as  positive.  Let  0-^A,  0-J3,  Ofl,...  I 
these  directions  chosen  as  positive.  Then,  regarding  tl: 
turning  about  each  axis  from  the  point  A,  B,  0, . . . ,  it 
classed  as  positive  or  negative  according  as  it  is  in  tl: 
counter-clock  direction  or  in  the  clock  direction.  Thu 
in  the  figure  the  rotations  about  O^A  and  O^B  appes 


j\s  aireauy  noticeu  m  g  /  o,  tne  turning  01  a  rigid  Dociy 
about  an  axis  is  one  in  which  each  point  of  the  body  moves 
at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  point 
to  the  axis,  in  the  same  way  round  for  each  point,  and 
through  a  distance  to  dt  .p,  where  co  dt  is  the  (infinitely  small) 
angle  of  turning,  the  same  for  all  points,  effected  in  time  dt 
in  consequence  of  the  angular  speed  <a,  and  p  is  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular.  The  arrangement  of  the  particles 
and  their  relative  distances  are  evidently  undisturbed  by 
this  motion. 

244.  Composition  of  Angular  Displacements.  The  displace- 
ment of  a  point  P  of  a  rigid  body,  due  to  a  turning  of  the 
body  through  any  small  angle  adt  above  any  axis,  say  01A, 
being  equal  to  the  product  <adt.p  of  the  angle  turned 
through,  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  P  from  the 
axis  0-^A,  is  numerically  equal  to  the  moment  of  a  force 
Jf=  CD  dt,  acting  along  the  axis,  about  the  point  P,  or  about 
an  axis  at  P  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  O^A  and  P. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  angular  speeds  about 
different  axes  (that  is  angular 
velocities)  are  to  be  compounded 
like  forces  of  the  same  numerical 
amounts  along  the  same  axes. 
The  theorems  regarding  the  com- 
position of  angular  velocities  might 
be  inferred  from  those  of  composi- 
tion of  forces,  but  for  clearness  we 
shall  give  a  separate  investigation. 

Let  first  P  be  a  point  on  0}M, 
and  consider  the  motion  of  P,  due 
to  the  turnings  in  an  element  of  time 
dt,  in  consequence  of  angular  speeds  tola  co2,  about  O^A  and 
O^B,  in  the  directions  shown  by  circular  arrows  in  Fig.  108. 
Let  PA,  PB  be  perpendiculars  from  P  on  OA,  OB,  and 
denote  the  lengths  of  these  perpendiculars  by  pv  pz.  By 


FIG.  108. 
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blie  turning  '^dt  about  O^A  the  point  P  is  depressed  below 
the  plane  of  the  paper  a  distance  <a1dt.p1,  and  by  tlie 
turning  oo2ctt  about  O^B  it  is  raised  above  the  paper  a, 
distance  (azdt.pz.  The  point  P  will  be  undisturbed  ii! 
w1p1  =  &)2p2,  that  is  if  wj(az  =  sin  /3/sin  a,  where  a,  (3  denote 
the  angles  A  OP,  BOP,  and  r  the  distance  0-J?.  The  same 
thing  can  be  proved  for  any  point  lying  in  the  line  O^f, 
and  for  no  other  set  of  points.  The  line  0-JW  is  thus  an 
axis  about  which  the  body  may  be  regarded  as  turning-  : 
this  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  what  follows. 

Let  now  P  be  any  point  in  the  plane  AOB,  which  also 
contains  O^M,  and  let  PA,  PB,  PM,  of  lengths  ply  pz,  p,  be 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  P  on  O^A,  O^B,  O^M  (Fig.  108). 
Denoting  the  angle  PO^M  by  9,  and,  as  before,  0-,P  by  T, 
and  the  angles  AO-Jtf,  MOjti  by  a.,  f3,  we  have  for  tlie 
displacement  of  P,  due  to  the  turnings  about  OA  and  013, 
the  expression 

^  (  ®\Pi  +  wzP>2)  —  T  dt  {  wi  sni  (  0  +  a.)  4-  «2  sin  (  0  —  /3  )  }  , 
which  may  be  written 

r  sin  0  .  dt  (ct»1  cos  oc  +  w2  cos  /3), 

since  c^  sin  a  —  w9  sin  j3  =  0,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Ii? 
then  we  write  "  os/3,  ..................  (1) 


we  have  for  the  displacement  the  expression  co  dt  .  p. 

Now  WjCOsa+WgCos^S  would,  in  the  case  of  forces  (DI,  oi0 
along  the  lines  0^,  O^B,  be  recognised  as  the  resultant  of 
the  forces,  acting  along  OM,  since  the  relation 

cot  sin  a  =  w2  sin  /3 

would  show  that  there  was  no  component  of  force  at  right 
angles  to  O^M.  Hence  we  take  o^  cos  a  4-  w2  cos  A  ^ne  result 
as  we  say  of  resolving  o^,  w2  about  O^M,  as  the  resultant 
angular  xpecd,  and  the  turning  at  this  angular  speed  is 
about  O^M,  the  line  which  we  have  seen  remains  at  rest. 
when  the  two  turnings  specified  about  0^,  O^B  are 
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the  two  turnings  o^clt,  u>t2dt  about  the  axes  0^,  O^B,  is 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  single  turning 

(^  cos  a  +  «2  cos  (3)  dt 

about  OM,  which  is  so  situated  in  the  plane  AO^B  tliafc 
Wj  sin  oc  =  w2  sin  (8. 

First  consider  the  displacement  <joldt.pl:  this  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  OA,  and  lies  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  A  OB  and  containing  that 
perpendicular.  Evidently  it  can  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  A  OB,  and  one 
parallel  to  the  latter  plane.  Let  P0  be  the  projection  of  P 
on  the  plane  A  OB  and  r0  the  distance  OP0.  Then,  if  9  is 
the  angle  P^O^f,  the  two  components  just  specified  are 

r0dt .  w1  sin  (9  +  a)     and     wji  dt. 

Similarly  we  have  for  the  components  due  to  the  turning 
w.2(U  about  0-J3  the  expressions  r0dt.a)2sm(0  —  (3)  and 
ct)2/t  dt.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  the  displacement 
<a  dt .  pl  =  r0dt { o^  sin (6  +  a)  +  w2 sin  (9  — ft)}.  There  remain 
the  components  cajidt,  cajidt.  These  are  parallel  to  the 
perpendiculars  from  P0  on  0TA  and  O^B  respectively,  and 
since  they  are  proportional  to  Wp  co2  have  a  resultant  in  the 
direction  of  the  perpendicular  from.  P0  on  OM.  The 
magnitude  of  that  resultant  is  7irZi(w1cosa  +  w2cos/3),  that 
is  (ah  dt.  Hence  it  has  been  proved  that  the  displacement 
at  P,  compounded  of  the  independent  displacements  due  to 
the  two  rotations  specified,  is  identical  with  the  displace- 
ment at  the  same  point  due  to  the  resultant  rotation,  that 
compounded  of  the  rotations  col,  co2  about  O^A.,  O^B. 

The  rotations  about  O^A,  O^B  may  be  each  the  result  of 
compounding  the  rotations  about  a  pair  of  axes,  and  so 
on,  so  that  the  rotation  about  O^M  may  be  the  resultant 
obtained  by  compounding  the  rotations  about  any  number 
of  axes  given  in  position. 

245.  Turning  about  any  Axis  expressed  by  Component  Turn- 
ings about  Three  Rectangular  Axes.  We  shall  now  show 


Hence  the  displacement  effected  in  dt  is  this  multiplied  by 
w  dt,  that  is 

COST  dt  =  dt  {(mz  —  ny)z  +  (nx  —  Izf  4-  (ly  —  ma?)2}"-  \    ,  ^ 

?/  I    v   > 
=  dt  {(qz  -  rT/)3  +  (rx  -pz?  +  (py  -  qxf} '.] 

The  expression  on  the  right  can  easily  be  seen  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  three  displacements  of  the  point  P 
p\/y*  +  ~zz.dt,  q»/sz'+xz.dt,  r*Jxz+y*.dt,  due  to  the  turning 
through  the  angles  pdt,  q  dt,  rdt  about  the  axes  of  the 
set  0/c^/^  respectively,  where  each  turning  is  supposed 
to  be  effected  independently  of  the  others,  from  the  same 
initial  position  of  the  body.  The  three  displacements  result- 
ing from  these  turnings  are  not  generally  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  but  they  give  the  displacements  parallel 
to  the  axes  as  follows : — pz  dt  and  py  dt  parallel  to  01y1  and 
0^,  the  components  of  pjy^  +  tf.dt,  —qxdt  and  qzd\ 
parallel  to  0^  and  0^,  the  components  of  q*JzP-\-x*.dt 
and  —ry  and  rx  parallel  to  0^  and  0^,  the  components 
of  i"*/xz-\-yz.dt. 

246.   Component  Linear  Velocities  of  Point  in  Turning  Body 

The  rates  of  displacement  of  the  point  P  parallel  to  the 
axes  are  therefore  qz  —  ry,  rx—pz,  py  —  qx;  and  so  we 
have  the  equations 

u  =  qz  —  ry,     v  =  rx—pz,     w=py  —  qx,  (1] 

which  are  useful  in  many  applications. 

These  are  component  velocities  of  the  point  P  due  to  the 
rotations  of  the  body  about  the  axes.  From  them  we  can 
obtain  at  once  the  expressions  for  the  components  of 
velocity  for  a  set  of  mutually  rectangular  axes  Oxyz  which 
are  turning  with  angular  speeds  p,  q,  r  about  Ox,  Oy,  Oz 


respectively,  J?  or  we  may  suppose  tnese  axes  fixed,  in  tne 
rigid  body,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  turning  with  it,  to 
be  at  time  t  in  coincidence  with  the  fixed  axes  O^y^. 
The  motion  of  the  particle  P,  if  that  particle  is  fixed  in  the 
body,  has  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  body 
the  components  just  written  down. 

But  if  the  particle  at  P  be  moving  in  the  body,  and  we 
now  regard  x,  y,  3  as  the  coordinates  of  P  relative  to  the 
moving  axes  at  the  instant,  which  of  course  we  may  do, 
since  at  the  instant  the  axes  are  coincident  with  the  fixed 
axes,  the  components  x,  y,  z,  relative  to  the  moving  axes, 
give  the  rates  of  displacement  of  the  particle  in  the  body 
with  respect  to  axes  fixed  in  it  and  therefore  moving  with 
it.  The  components  u,  v,  w  of  the  velocity  with  respect 
to  the  fixed  axes  Olxlylzl  are  therefore  given  by 


Thus  if  we  draw  the  vector  OP,  the  components  of  the 
motion  of  the  outer  extremity,  P,  are  given  by  these 
equations.  The  terms  qz  —  ry,  ... ,  are  those  which  depend 
on  the  motion  of  the  system  of  axes  Oxyz,  those,  in  fact, 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  rigid  body  here  supposed  to  carry 
the  axes,  and  witli  them  also  the  point  P.  Thus  qz  —  ry,  ... 
are  called  by  French  writers  the  components  of  the  velocitj^ 
of  entrainment ;  perhaps  they  may  be  termed  the  com- 
ponents of  co-velocity. 

If  the  origin  of  the  moving  axes  does  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  fixed  axes,  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  require  no 
modification,  provided  the  two  systems  are  parallel  and 
the  origin  0  is  not  in  motion.  If,  however,  0  is  in  motion 
with  components  UQ,  v0,  w0,  the  equations  become,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  convince  himself, 

u  =  x+u(t-\-q3  —  ry,     v  =  y-\-v^-\-rx—pz,^ 


Then  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  entrainment  are 
UQ  + qz  —  ry,     v0+rx-pz,     ^vl)+py-qx. 

The   same   results   may   be   obtained   in    the    following 
manner.     Let  the  fixed  axis  OlXl  at  time  t  make  angles, 


tne  cureCTion-cosmes  01  winuu  a,ie  w.,  p,  y,  WJLUU  uu« 
OX,  0  Y,  OZ,  and  let  the  projection  of  0^0  on  the  axis  0-^ 
be  x0.     Then  if  X1  be  the  projection  of  0XP  on  0-lXl,  we 

obtain  aJ1  =  a30  +  aa;  +  l8y  +  Y3!>  ....................  (4) 

and  therefore 


(5) 

But  if  the  directions  of  Oxys  coincide  with  those  of  O^y^, 
then  a=0,  /?  =  y  =  7r/2,  and,  since  cZ(cos  6)/dt=  —  sin  0.0, 
d  =  0,  /3  =  0,  f$=—r,  y  =  0,  y  =  <7,  and  therefore,  writing 
w  for  rCj,  and  ^0  for  d-0,  we  get 


Similar  expressions  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  for 
v  and  w. 

247.  Central  Axis.  Let,  now,  the  point  P  be  fixed  in  the 
body  so  that  x  =  y  =  z  =  Q.  Then  u0,  VQ,  WQ  are  the  same 
for  all  points  of  the  body,  and  are  the  components  of  a 
motion  of  translation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  parallel  to  the 
fixed  axes  with  which  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant 
coincide.  We  can  find  for  each  instant  a  line  in  the  body 
which  fulfils  the  condition  that  the  motion  at  every  point 
of  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  resultant  angular 
velocity.  The  equations  of  the  line  are 

qz  -  ry  +  u0  _  rx  —_ps  +  v0  _py  -  qx  +  w0  ........  ^ 

'       P  '     q  r 

It  is  called  the  central  axis  of  the  motion.  Its  equation 
depends  on  the  components  u0,  VQ,  IUQ  of  the  translational 
motion,  and  the  components  p,  q,  r  of  angular  velocity, 
just  as  the  central  axis  defined  in  §  343  below  for  forces 
depends  on  the  resultant  of  a  set  of  forces  and  their  moments 
about  the  axes. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  central  axis  is  the  locus  of 
points  for  which  the  resultant  speed 


is  a  minimum.  For  if  this  expression  be  differentiated 
partially  with  respect  to  a?,  y,  %,  and  the  derivatives  be 
equated  to  zero,  we  get  exactly  the  equation  of  the  line. 


vvrcn   respect    DO   tno  nxea   axes,   to   wiucn    uxyz 
parallel,  the  equations  of  the  central  axis  are 


P 


(3) 


If  we  denote  the  common  value  of  these  ratios  by  Vjw, 
F/o)  is  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  displacement  of  a  point 
of  the  body  parallel  to  the  central  axis  to  the  rate  of 
rotation  around  it,  the  pitch  of  the  screw  at  the  point 
(see  §239).  If  V=0,  the  body  has  motion  of  rotation  only, 
if  w  =  0  the  motion  is  of  translation  only. 

248.   Examples  on  Central  Axis  and  Rotation. 

Ex.  1.  Planes  are  drawn  through  any  two  points  /',  Q  of  a  rigid 
body  at  right  angles  to  the  trajectories  of  these  points,  and  meet  the 
central  axis  A  in  Jf,  iV.  Show  that  M,  jN  are  the  feet  of  the  perpen- 
diculars let  fall  from  1\  Q  to  the  central  axis,  and  that 

MN=J>Qcos(PQ,  A).     [Ohaslea.] 

No  generality  is  lost  by  taking  the  central  axis  A  as  the  axis  of  ,T, 
the  coordinates  of  P  as  A'I}  0,  z1}  and  the  coordinates  of  Q  as  .r2j  v/a,  22. 
The  point  P  has  speeds  u0  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ,<•,  -co:,  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  y,  and  zero  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  The  corresponding 
speeds  of  Q  are  w0,  -cos,;,  to?/.,.  Hence  the  equation  of  a  plane 
through  P  at  right  angles  to  the  trajectory  of  P  is 

?«.0(A'-.V1)-CO£17y=0, 

which  meets  the  central  axis  in  the  point  x=.v-i. 

Again,  the  equation  of  a  plane  through  Q  normal  to  the  trajectory 
of  that  point  is  __ 


that  is,  u(]  (,v  -  *'2)  —  w^y  +  wi/^  —  0, 


which  meets  the  central  axis  in  the  point  x=xz. 

Hence  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  is  proved.  The  second  is 
self-evident,  since  MN  is  the  projection  of  PQ  on  the  axis  A. 

Ex.  2.  From  an  arbitrary  origin,  say  the  origin  0  of  coordinates, 
are  drawn  three  vectors  0/1,  OB,  00,  representing  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  velocities  at  three  points  /•*,  Q,  R  of  the  body  :  to  show 
that  the  central  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  three  points 
A,  B,  C.  and  to  find  the  intersection  of  the  central  axis  with  that 
plane. 


'454  A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  [oil.  VIII, 

If  the  coordinates  of  the  three  points  be  AI,^,^,  A:2,  y»,  ^,  ^T.'h:z3: 
the  coordinates  of  A  ,  B,  G  are 


for  A,  with  similar  expressions  for  B  and  (7,  to  be  obtained  b} 
changing  the  suffixes  to  2  for  B  and  to  3  for  (7.  If  we  denote  these 
three  sets  of  coordinates  by  £1;  r/3,  &,  £2,  ^2,  C2)  £3>  Vsi  Co  we  get  foi 
the  equation  of  the  plane  ABC, 


=0. 


x,      y,       s, 


The  coefficient  of  .v  in  this  is 
the  coefficients  of  •>/  and  2  can  be  written  down  by  synnnetry.  Sub 
stituting  the  values  of  the  coordinates,  we  h'nd  that  these  thre< 
coefficients  are  respectively  p,  r/,  r  multiplied  by  a  common  factor 
Hence  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  are  pro 
portional  to  p,  q,  r,  and  the  proposition  is  proved. 

The  completion  of  the  example  is  left  to  the  student. 

Ex.  3.  A  rigid  body  is  turning  about  a  iixed  point  0  ;  show  tha 
if  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  6>/,  is  fixed  in  the  body  it  ii 
also  fixed  in  space,  and  conversely. 

Let  the  direction-cosines  of  a  fixed  axis  Oxl,  referred  to  the  moving 
axes,  be  £,  m,  n.  Then  the  angle  between  01  and  0,^  has  cosine: 
a.=(lp+m(i+nr)/<j), —  Hence 

a.=~(lp+ mq + nr +ip  +  ihq  +  hr)  -  -  y(lp  +  inq + nr~). 

If  the  axis  01  is  fixed  in  the  body,  we  must  have,  however  p,  q,  r  maj 
change,  p/a)=/t1,  q/(o  =  &2,  r/w=k>,  where  k^  k.2)  /c3  are  constants 
Hence plw=p/w,  qj<i>  =  ql<a,  r/ia=r/(a.  Thus 

w  (Ip + mq  +  nr)  =  (Ip  +  mq  +  nr)  o>, 
and  therefore  v.=- 

Now  for  the  motion  of  a  point  of  cooi'dinates  x,  v/,  2,  we  havi 
u  =  qs  —  ry,  v  =  rz-p3,  iu=py-qx.  Take  a  point  on  the  axis  O.v{,  a 
unit  distance  from  the  origin  ;  its  coordinates  with  respect  to  th< 


also  lp+mq+hr=Q.     Hence  \ve  obtain 

to  (Ip  +  mq  +  nr)  =(J>(lp  +  mq-\-  nr) 
or  l(wp  —  (ap)  +  m  (  wq  —  wg)  +  n  (cur  —  wr)  =  0, 

which  must  hold  for  all  values  of  £,  in,  n.     Thus  we  have  ;)/u>  =^6/w,  ...  , 
the  conditions  that  the  axis  should  be  fixed  in  spaee./fie    voau* 

Ex.  4.  Prove  that  if  a  body  be  turning  about,  a  fixed  point,  the 
angular  acceleration  about  an  axis,  the  cosines  of  which  with  respect 
to  the  moving  axes  are  I,  m,  n,  is  Ip  +  mq  +  nr.  Tf  Wj  be  the  angular 
speed  about  the  axis  in  question,  we  have  o^  =  Ip  +  mq  +  nr.  Hence 
<al  =  lp+mq+'nr  +  lp  +  mq  +  nr.  But  in  last  example  it  is  proved  that 
=0,  and  therefore  we  have 


Ex.  5.  A  body  moves  along  a  curve  in  space  in  the  following 
manner.  A  point  fixed  in  the  body  describes  the  curve,  and  three 
lines  fixed  in  the  body  and  intersecting  in  that  point  are  always 
directed  so  that  the  first  is  along  the  tangent  to  the  curve  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  the  second  along  the  principal  normal,  and  the 
third  at  right  angles  to  the  osculating  plane.  These  lines  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  in  the  order  named  form  a  system"  of 
moving  axes  O.vt/z,  in  which  the  turning  is  from  ?/  to  2,  z  to  x  and 
x  to  y.  It  is  required  to  find  the  angular  speeds  about  the  axes. 

Let  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  position  of  the  body  be  p,  and 
the  radius  of  torsion  —  that  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  rate  at  which,  the 
osculating  plane  is  turning  round  the  tangent  per  unit  distance 
travelled  along  the  curve  —  be  T,  and  let  s,  the  distance  travelled  along 
the  curve  from  £  =  0  to  the  instant  considered,  be  f(t).  According  to 
the  sign  usually  given  to  the  analytical  expression  denoted  by  r^the 
rate  of  turning  of  the  body  about  Ox  is  —s/r=  —  /'(i)/r.  The  rate  of 
turning  about  the  radius  of  curvature  is  zero,  since  the  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  lie  wholly  in  the  osculating  plane  for  the 
instant.  Finally,  the  rate  of  turning  in  the  osculating  plane  is  that 
about  the  binomial  as  an  axis,  and  is  H/p  =f'(t)jp.  Hence  we  have 


To  find  the  equations  of  the  central  axis,  we  note  that  the  axis  of  ,y 
here  taken  has,  \vitli_  reference  to  axes  O^i/fa,  direction-cosines  d£/ds, 
di]/ds,  di/dz,  Avhere  £-,  77,  fare  the  coordinates  of  the  position  at  time  I 
of  the  point  which  moves  along  the  curve.  The  cosines  of  the  //-axis  are 

p(dz£/e/s 
and  of  the  2-axis, 


Calling  these  three  sets  of  cosines  a,  6,  c,  a',  &',  c',  a",  &",  c",  and  putting 
xii  y\i  zi  f°r  ^ne  coordinates  of  a  point  P  of  the  body,  we  get 


V 
;1-g)  +  ...}  =  g~, 

V 
p{»' fa-£)  +  . ••}-?{ a  (*'i-£)  +  — }=^ 

where  /?,  g,  ?•  have  the  values  found  for  them  above,  and  V  is  s  cos  (w,  s). 

Ex.  6.  Prove  that  if  the  ratio  p/r= const.,  the  curve  in  the  last 
example  is  a  helix  traced  on  a  cylinder. 

If  we  draw  axes  from  a  fixed  point  parallel  to  the  moving  axes  0,?:?/z, 
then,  since  p/r  is  constant,  the  line  through  0  parallel  to  the  central 
axis  is  fixed  relatively  to  the  system  of  axes.  It  is  therefore  fixed  in 
space  (see  Example  3),  and  therefore  the  axis  O.v  makes  a  constant 
angle  with  the  instantaneous  axis,  which  remains  fixed  in  direction  as 
the  body  moves. 

249.  Accelerations  of  Point  in  Eotating  Body.  Equations  of 
Motion.  In  precisely  the  same  way  il  we  set  up  a  vector 
from  0,  the  components  of  which  along  the  axes  Oxyz, 
that  is,  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  are  u,  v,  w,  we  obtain  the 
components  of  acceleration  in  terms  of  x,  y,  s,  p,  g,  r, 
x,  y,  z,  ?.(-0,  v0)  ^y0,  and  their  rates  of  variation.  If  the 
components  of  acceleration  along  the  fixed  axes  be  aX}  ay,  az, 
we  have 


...(1) 


-%ry  +  qz-ry 

-}-p(qy+rz)  —  (g2+r- 

•pw  =  y  +  vQ+  2rd)  —  %pz  +  rx  —pz 

-\-q(rz-\-px)  —  (T^-\-p"2)y, 

az  =  w  +pv  —qu=z+w0+ Spy  —  '2qx  +py  —  qx 

+  r(px  +  qy)-(pz  +  q* 

The  first  two  terms  on  the  right  in  these  expressions  are 
the  components  of  relative  acceleration,  the  next  two 
terms,  ^(qz  —  ry),  ^(rx—pz),  ^(py  —  qA),  form  the  com- 
ponents of  what  is  called  the  complementary  acceleration, 
and  the  three  groups  of  four  terms  remaining  form  the 
components  of  the  acceleration  of  entrafonnent  or  co- 
acceleration.  Thus,  denoting 

qz  —  ry+p(qy-\-rz)  —  (qzjrrz)x 


where  uQ,  v0,  iv0  are  supposed  included  in  x,  ij,  z. 

Thus,  if  X,  Y,  Z  be  forces  on  a  particle  at  P,  the  equations 
of  motion  are 

inx  +  maxc  +  mc4;  =  -X",     my  +  mo^  +  mc^,.  =  Y, 


These  equations  may  be  written 

ww  =  Z+Z0,  m#=r+Fc,  ??^2  =  £+£c,  .....'.(3) 
where  Xc  =  —  m(o.a;C  +  a'xc),  ....  Thus  the  equations  of  motion 
are  now  of  the  form  for  axes  at  rest,  but  the  force  in  each 
case  is  the  applied  force,  with  a  force  added  sufficient  to 
produce  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to  axo+  a'xc,  — 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  components  o4c,  aj/c,  <^4 
represent  a  vector  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  vector 
(p,  q,  r)  (the  instantaneous  axis  about  which  the  body  is 
turning  with  angular  speed  co  =  \/29a+g2  +  r2)  and  the  vector 
vr  =  \fx2  +  y2  +  zz  (where  x,  y,  z  include  #0,  r/0,  ^0  if  these 
exist),  that  is,  the  vector  representing  the  relative  velocity. 
Its  magnitude  is  2fcm;.  sin  («,  vr\  where  (co,  vr)  is  the  angle 
between  the  positive  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis 
and  that  of  vr,  and  its  sense  is  that  in  which  the  turning  w 
tends  to  carry  the  outer  end  of  the  vector  vr. 

250.   Angular  Momenta.     By  (2),  §  71,  the  components  of 
angular  momentum  about  the  fixed  axes  O^y^  are  given 
by  the  equations 

51  =  2{m(^-2/0)},     Hz='L{m(d!Z-4ix)}>'\  ......  ^ 

H8  =  'E{'ni(yx-dsy')},  f 

and  therefore  by  (1),  §  246,  we  have 

Hl—pZ{m(yz+z2')}  —  ql,(mccy)  —  r2,(mxz),  ......  (2) 

with  similar  expressions  for  Hz,  H3.  But  ^{rm(y'i+z'i)},  ... 
are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  axes  and  are  denoted 
by  A,  B,  0,  while  2,(mys\  ...  are  products  of  inertia  and  are 
denoted  by  D,  E,  F.  Hence 

ff^Ap-Fq-Er,     H^Bq-Dr-Fp,}  /,n 


'  =  E  =  F=0  and 


H^Ap,    H2  =  Bq,     Hs=Cr  ................  (4) 

The  kinetic  energy  T  is  given  by 


and  BO  by  (2)         =^,         =^2,          =//3  ................  (6) 


Also  clearly  'J^^pH^  +  qf^  +  rE^  ...................  (7) 

A  proof  in  all  respects  .similar  to  that  given  in  §  244 
above  for  the  composition  of  angular  velocities  might  be 
framed  to  show  that  the  angular  momentum  about  the 
axis,  the  direction-cosines  of  which  are  proportional  to 

H,,  H2,H3,  is  (Hl+Hl  +  Htf,  and  that,  if  this  be  called 
H,  the  angular  momentum  about  any  axis  inclined  at  an 
angle  9  to  that  of  H  is  JTcos  0  ;  but  the  subject  has  already 
been  discussed  in  §  71. 

It  has  been  proved  in  §  75  that  the  time-rate  of  change 
of  angular  momentum,  about  any  axis,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the  axis, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  to  the  moment  of  the  impressed 
couple  about  that  axis.  This  holds  whether  or  not  the 
system  is  a  rigid  body. 

251,  Representation  of  A.M.  as  a  Vector.  Rates  of  Change 
of  A.M.  about  Moving  Axes.  It  is  convenient  to  measure 
a  distance  from  0  along  any  axis  OA  ,  OB,  ...  ,  in  the 
positive  direction,  in  length  numerically  equal  to  the 
angular  momentum,  or  angular  speed,  or  moment  of  forces, 
as  the  case  may  be,  about  the  axis.  The  points  A,  JB,  ... 
may  be  the  outer  terminal  points  of  these  distances  or 
vectors,  and  will  show  by  their  displacements  as  time 
passes,  how  the  direction  or  the  numerical  value  of  the 
directed  quantity  represented  by  the  vector  is  varying. 


Now,  the  time-rates  of  change  of  angular  momentum 
for  the  fixed  axes  O^y^  have  been  found  in  §  72  above, 
and  if  these  be  denoted  by  H1,  H2,  H^,  the  time-rate  of 
change  of  angular  momentum  about  any  axis  C^-AT,  the 
direction- cosines  of  which  with  reference  to  O^y^  are 

I,  7)i,  n,  is  •lH-i  +  mHz-}-nHv,-  Also,  in  §  170  have  been 
derived  the  rates  of  growth  of  angular  momentum  for  a 
rigid  body,  about  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia 
supposed  fixed  in  the  body,  and  therefore  turning  with 
angular  speed  p  about  01cc1,  q  about  O^,  and  r  about  Ofa 
(cols  co2,  co3,  in  §1*70). 

For  the  case  of  angular  momentum  referred  to  a  system 
of  axes  Oxyz  turning  with  angular  speed  <913  £)2,  9S  about 
fixed  axes,  with  which  the  moving  axes  at  the  instant 
coincide,  we  can  find  the  equations  of  motion  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  method  explained  in  §  9  above.  We  shall  denote 
the  components  of  angular  momentum  referred  to  the  system 
of  rotating  axes  by  /^,  h.2,  hs,  and  identify  these  with  the 
directed  quantities  L,  M,  N  referred  to  in  §  9.  The  symbols 
L,  M,  N,  thus  set  free,  we  shall  use  to  represent  the  moments 
of  impressed  forces — the  impressed  couples — about  the 
axes.  Thus  we  get,  if  the  origin  0  be  at  rest, 


/i2-e1/is+03/i1=jif,  - (i) 

If  the  axes  are  fixed  in  space  015  0g>  $3  are  zero,  and  the 
expressions  on  the  left  reduce  to  their  first  terms.  If  the 
axes  are  fixed  in  the  body,  then  QI}  92>  93  are  the  angular 
speeds,  p,  q,  r  say,  of  the  body  at  the  instant  about  these 
axes  fixed  in  itself.  If  moreover  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body 
coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body,  we  have  hl  =  Ap,  Jiz  =  Bq,  k3=Cr,  so  that  the 
equations  of  motion  become 

Ap-(B-C)qr-. 

(2) 


wmcn  are  one  niuiei  H  equiiuiuna,  IUUULI  in  3  i/u  uy 
method.  These  give  only  the  rates  of  change  of  the 
angular  momenta,  so  that  the  body  is  either  turning  about 
a  fixed  point,  for  which  the  principal  axes  are  taken,  or  the 
translational  motion  is  ignored. 

252.  Body  with.  One  Point  fixed.  Deductions  •  from  Euler's 
Equations.  From  these  equations  we  can  obtain  some 
important  results.  Multiply  the  first  equation  by  p,  the 
second  by  q,  and  the  third  by  r,  and  add.  The  sum  on 
the  left  is  App  +  Bqq  +  Orr,  so  that 

App  +  Bqq+Crr  =  Lp  +  Mq  +  N'r  .............  (1) 

The  kinetic  energy  T  is  given  by  the  equation 

T=K4pa  +  £?2+C'r2),    ..................  (2) 

so  that  the  equation  just  obtained  can  be  written 


(3) 


The  quantity  on  the  right  is  the  time-rate  at  which  work 
is  being  done  by  the  impressed  couples  as  the  body  moves, 
and  this  is  the  time-rate  of  growth  of  the  kinetic  energy. 
Hence,  if  L  =  M=N=Q,  the  system  moves  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  constant. 

If  we  multiply  the  first  Euler's  equation  by  Ap,  the 
second  by  Bq,  and  the  third  by  Cr,  we  get 

A*pp  +  Bzqq  +  C2rr  =  LAp  +  MBq  +  NCr  .......  (4) 

The  square,  /z-'2,  of  the  resultant  angular  momentum  is  given 
by  kz  =  AY+Bzf  +  C°r*,  ...................  (5) 

and  therefore  the  equation  just  found  can  be  written 

.................  (6) 


that  is,  the  time-rate  of  growth  of  resultant  angular 
momentum  is  equal  to  the  resultant  moment  of  the  im- 
pressed couples  about  the  axis  of  resultant  angular  mom  en- 

tum-    If  L  =  M  =  N=0, 

the  resultant  angular  momentum  (H  below)  remains  constant 


UJL,  wie  inscam/aneous  axis,  is  not,  nowever,  stationary,  ana 
the  value  of  w  (  =  -Jpz  +  q*-\-r^  also  varies. 

253.  Body  with  One  Point  fixed.  Relation  of  Axis  of 
Eesultant  A.M.  and  Instantaneous  Axis.  The  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  the  axes  OH  and  01  (angle  POH  in  Fig.  109, 
below)  is  (Apt  +  Bqt-t-C'iy/H^th&t  is,  if  T  be  the  kinetic 
energy,  2T/Hu.  Now,  if  L  =  M=  N=0,  both  T  and  H  are 
constant,  and  we  have  then  (joco&IOH=ZT/H,  a  constant. 

The  direction-cosines  of  a  normal  to  the  plane  of  IOH 
are  {(B-C)qr,  (C-A)rp,  (A-B)pq}/MHsmIOH,  and  so 
the  resultant  couple,  or  rate  of  growth  of  angular  momentum, 
represented  by 


lies  in  the  plane  IOH,  and  its  magnitude  is  <aH  sin  IOH. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  centrifugal  couple,  or  couple  due 
to  centrifugal  forces.  For  we  can  write  Euler's  equations 
in  the  form  Ap=L  +  (B-C)qr,  ...,  ..................  (1) 

and  then  (B-C)qr,  ...,  appear  as  moments  of  centri- 
fugal couples.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  interpreted 
—  '(B  —  G)qr,  ...  ,  above  as  the  rates  of  growth  of  angular 
momentum  about  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the  principal 
axes,  due  to  the  motion  of  the  body.  In  fact,  the  angular 
momentum  H  about  the  axis  OH  resolves  into  two  com- 
ponents wHcosQ  along  01  and  wHsinO  at  right  angles  to 
01,  and  the  turning  with  angular  speed  to  about  01  gives 
a  rate  of  growth  of  angular  momentum 

wHsiu  IOH=  {(B  -  C70V  +  (Cf-4)Vy5+(4  -  5)2pV}4  (2) 

about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  IOH. 

The  reader  may  consider  for  the  sake  of  the  analogy  the 
equation  of  radial  acceleration  in  the  motion  of  a  particle 

in  a  plane,  m(r-r02)  =  F,  ........................  (3) 

where  F  is  the  outward  impressed  force  along  the  radius- 
vector  from  the  origin.  We  may  consider  the  term  mr$2 
cither  as  appearing  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  momentum 


254.  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body  under  No  Forces.  We  no\\ 
go  on  to  consider  very  shortly  the  motion  of  a  rigid  bod} 
under  no  forces,  by  means  of  the  momental  ellipsoid 
according  to  the  method  of  Poinsot.  We  may  suppose  OIK 
point  of  the  body  to  be  fixed  in  space ;  but  the  conclusion; 
will  be  applicable  in  other  cases,  for  example  to  the  oscilla 
tions  and  rotations,  with-. inspect  to  the  centroid,  of  a  quoit 
or  of  a, sticlfr. thrown  into  the  air,  since  these  relative 
motions,  are  riot  affected  by  the  action  of  gravity  when  th< 

-i.    •  i;i     ..-^ivn.  •        IT  •  • 

(Dody- is'tree  in  the  air. 


FIG.  109. 

First,  we  prove  that  the  angular  speed  about  01  is  pi\> 
portional  to  the  length  of  the  radius- vector  of  the  momenta 
ellipsoid  (M.E.)  (described  for  the  body  about  0  as  centre) 
with  which  01  coincides.  For  let  01  intersect  the  M.E 
in  P,  and  x,  y,  z,  be  the  coordinates  of  P  with  respect  tc 
the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  Then,  since  p,  q,  r  arc 
the  angular  speeds  about  the  principal  axes,  we  have 

p/x  -  qfy  —  r/z  —  wjOP. 
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(Ap*  +  £g2  +  OP^KAx*  +  By*  +  Cfe2). 

But  the  numerator  of  this  is  2T,  where  T  is  the  kinetic 
energy,  and  by  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  we  can  put 


Thus  we  get 


OP2 


(1) 


of  01  are  proportional  to  p,  q,  r 
dtherefore 


a  constant. 

Again,  the  value  of  co  .  cos  IOH  is  constant.     For 


since  the  di 
and  those  of 


and    T 


255.   ]§;t^ajle   Plane   ana       iva,iiable 
M.E.   on    InvaffaMe;   Plan'fef  "-Th-e...  per 
centre  0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  P  has  directioies 
proportional  to  Ax,  By,  Cz,  that  is  to  Ap,  Bq,   Cr.     The 
perpendicular  therefore  coincides  with  OH.     Its  length  is 

l/(A2x2+Bzyz+C2zrf>  that  is  to/(OP.ff),  which,  by  (1),  §  254, 
has  the  constant  value  */2T/H.  The  M.E.  thus  always  touches 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  resultant  angular 
momentum  H  at  the  distance  w/(OP .  H),  or  \/2T/H  (  =  tn% 
from  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid.  The  plane  through  0  at 
right  angles  to  OH  is  frequently  called  the  invariable  plane. 
In  this  plane  an  impulsive  couple,  of  moment  H,  which 
instituted  the  motion  from  rest  would  have  to  be  laid. 
The  fixed  line  OH  is  called  the  invariable  line. 

The  M.E.  is  turning  about  the  instantaneous  axis  01,  which 
is  coincident  with  OP.  At  P  the  M.E.  is  in  contact  with  a 
fixed  plane  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane,  and  so  rolls 
on  that  plane.  The  angular  velocity  about  OP  may  be 
resolved  into  two,  an  angular  velocity  of  amount 


Dae  invariauie  piane.  JLI  mien  we  .suppose  tne  iiivariaoie 
plane  to  turn  with  the  M.E.  about  OH  with  speed  2T[H,  the 
motion  of  the  ellipsoid  relative  to  that  plane  will  then  be 
simply  that  of  rolling  about  OG  with  angular  speed 

to  sin  IOH. 

In  the  course  of  the  motion,  OG  describes  in  the  body  a 
cone,  and  in  space  a  portion  oi'  the  invariable  plane  about  0. 
The  angle  turned  through  by  the  invariable  plane  will  give 
the  time. 

Ex.  1.     Prove  that  the  ellipsoid 


-.- 
\-\-ch  ~' 

•which   is   confocal   with  the  M.E.,  touches  a  plane  parallel   to   the 
invariable  plane  in  a  point  Q,  the  coordinates  of  which  are 


where  R=lj(2T+kH2). 

Also  prove  that  the  line  OH  intersects  this  plane  of  contact  in  fi 
point  L,  at  a  distance  v22fT+/<//2///,  a  constant. 

Ex.  2.  Calculate  the  speed  of  the  point  Q,  that  is  w.OQsinQOI 
for  any  instant,  and  hence  the  angular  speed  w  sin  QOf/sin  Q()L,  of  Q 
round  OL  at  the  same  instant,  and  show  that  this  angular  speed 
reduces  to  hll. 

[This  gives  Sylvester's  measure  of  the  time  required  by  the  body  to 
perform  any  part  of  the  motion  ;  namely  the  angle  turned  through 
by  Q  about  the  line  OL,  divided  by  A//.] 

Ex.  3.     Prove  that  the  line  OG  describes  a  cone  in  the  body. 

Let  G  be  the  projection  of  P  on  the  invariable  plane.  Then  CP=T3. 
Also  if  the  coordinates  of  G  with  reference  to  the  principal  axes  be 
£,  77,  i,  we  have,  since  GP  is  parallel  to  OH, 


Also,  since  OG  is  perpendicular  to  OH,  A.v£  +  JBi/rj  +  Csi=0.  The  first 
set  of  relations  give  £=.v  +  [j.Atf,  r)  =  T/  +  ^Bi/,  £=z  +  /j.Cz.  Multiplica- 
tion of  these  by  Ax,  By,  GB  gives  Axi^By"^G7^-\-iL(Azxi^-B'if-+G^}=-^ 
or  p=  -  CJ2  (since  A*?  +  Bip  +  Cz*=  1  ,  A  V-4-  B2f+  tf%2  =  1  /w2).  Thus 
x  =  g/(\-GflA),i/=ril(l-'T3'*2I),  z=£/(l-WC),  which,  substituted  in 
+  Cz^—G,  gives 


the  equation  of  a  cone. 


fixed  plane  referred  to  above,  the  successive  points  of 
contact  trace  out  two  loci,  one  on  the  ellipsoid,  the  other 
on  the  plane.  The  former  is  called  the  polhode,  the  latter 
the  h&rpollwde.  The  former  is  the  locus  of  points  on  the 
ellipsoid,  the  tangent  planes  at  which  are  at  a  constant 
distance  from  0.  If  CT  as  "before  be  the  constant  length 
of  this  perpendicular,  we  have  the  equations 

'2zz  =  ~>  (1) 


which  give  the  equation 


the  equation  of  a  cone  fixed  in  the  body.  This  is  called 
the  body-cone.  It  rolls  on  a  cone  fixed  in  space,  the  space- 
cone,  the  intersection  of  which  with  the  fixed  plane  of 
contact  is  the  herpolhode.  The  cone  is  imaginary  unless 
Hz/21\  that  is  1/u?2,  lies  between  the  greatest  and  the  least 
of  A,  B,  G. 

c 


FIG.  110. 

If  G  be  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  and  A  the  least, 
then  \lTo"-  =  A  or  l/wz—G  converts  the  equation  of  the  cone 

into  C)zz  =  Q   (3) 


or  A(A  —  G}xiJrB(B—  (7)i/  =  0,  (4) 

each  of  which  represents  a  pair  of  imaginary  planes,  in  the 
G.D.  2  G 


the  axis  of  2. 

The  cone  degenerates  into  two  real  planes  if  1/S72  = 
where  B  is  the  intermediate  moment.     We  have  then 


(5) 

These  two  planes  intersect  on  the  axis  of  intermediate 
moment,  and  they  separate  the  polhodes  which  are  closed 
curves  surrounding  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  moment, 
as  shown  roughly  in  Fig.  110.  Their  intersections  with 
the  M.E.  are  therefore  called  the  separating  polJiodes. 

257.  Stability  of  Motion  of  Rigid  Body  under  No  Forces. 
It  has  been  shown  in  §  169  that  an  axis  of  principal  moment 
of  inertia  is  an  axis  of  free  rotation  for  a  body  under  no 
impressed  forces.     The  figure  shows  that  if  the  body  be 
set  rotating  about  the  axis  of  greatest  or  least  moment,  any 
slight  deviation  of  the  axis  of  rotation  from  the  principal 
axis  will  not  result  in  any  further  large  divergence  of  the 
axes  ;  the  instantaneous'  axis  moves  in  the  body  so  that 
its   intersection  with  the  M.E.   describes   the  small  closed 
curve  of  points  at  the  same  distance  57  from  the  centre. 
But   if  the   body  be   set  rotating  about  an   axis   nearly 
coinciding  with  the  axis  of  intermediate  moment,  the  axis 
of  rotation  will  wander  off  in  the  body  along  the  polhode. 
which  it  will  be  seen  passes  nearly  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ellipsoid  before  returning  to  the  original  position, 
The   motion  is   therefore  stable  in  either   of    the    formei 
cases   and   unstable   in   the    latter.     If    the   body   rotates 
exactly  about  either  the  axis  of  greatest  or  the  axis  ol 
least  moment,  the  polhode  is  a  mere  point. 

258.  Projections  of  the  Polhodes.     If  we  eliminate  z  be- 
tween the  two  equations  (1)  and  (5)  of  §  256,  we  obtain 

(i; 


Whether  C  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  moment  the  locus; 
which  is  the  projection  of  the  polhode  on  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  z,  is  an  ellipse.  The  ratio  of  the 
#-axis  of  the  ellipse  to  the  T/-axis  is  \JB(B—C}IA(A~G}. 


instantaneous  axis  in  the   body.     For  the  highest  degree 
of  stability,  therefore,  we  should  have  in  this  case  A  =  B. 

Eliminating  y  between  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  §  250 
to  project  the  polhode  on  the  plane  of  xz,  we  get 

C}zi  =  \(l--B^\  .........  (2) 


the  equation  of  a  hyperbola.  For  1  >  Ifer2,  we  get  one 
hyperbola,  and  for  1  <  Buj"1  the  conjugate.  The  asymp- 
totes are  the  two  lines 


that  is  the  lines 

A(A  —  RW.4-./(,Vft-f/W  =  fn 

(4) 


which  are  the  projections  of  the  separating  polhodes. 

259.  Form  of  the  Herpolhode.  With  regard  to  the  herpol- 
hode  we  have  not  space  to  go  into  detail.  It  is  a  curve 
consisting  of  different  parts,  which  correspond  to  the 
successive  repetitions  of  the  polhode,  and  from  the  manner 
of  its  description,  by  the  rolling  of  the  ellipsoid,  it  must 
always  have  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the 
plane  of  contact,  and  therefore  cannot  have  a  point  of 
inflexion.  The  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  at  any 
instant  from  the  foot  H  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  is  s/OP2  —  trr2,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  form  of 
the  polhode  as  displayed  by  its  projections  just  indicated, 
that  OP  varies  between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  value, 
in  each  fourth  part  of  its  description.  Thus,  the  distance 
HP—\JOP^  —  cr2  similarly  varies,  and  so  the  herpolhode 
is  a  curve  lying  between  two  circles  which  have  the  pro- 
jection of  the  centre  of  the  M.E.  as  their  common  centre, 
and  touching  the  outer  circle  internally  and  the  inner 


in  general,  however,  a  closed  or  re-entering  curve  ;  unless 
the  angle  turned  through  by  HP,  from  contact  of  the 
herpolhode  with  one  circle  to  contact  with  the  other,  be 
commensurable  with  2?r,  the  curve  will  not  be  repeated. 

When  o72=l/J3,  the  intermediate  moment,  the  herpolhode 
has  an  interesting  form  shown  in  Fig.  110.  The  polhode 
then  passes  through  the  extremity  of  the  principal  axis 
OB  of  the  M.E.,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  ellipses  which 
form  the  separating  polhocles.  When  the  extremity  of 
the  axis  OB  is  in  contact  with  the  fixed  plane,  HP  =  (), 
and  so  the  radius  of  the  inner  limiting  circle  is  zero. 

Let  the  motion  of  the  M.E.  begin  at  any  point  of  the 
polhode  distant  from  the  extremity  of  the  axis  OB,  say 
at  the  maximum  value  of  OP,  then  the  motion  consists, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  255),  of  a  spin  about  an  axis  through 
the  point  of  contact,  of  angular  speed  ZT/H,  and  a  rolling 
motion  about  the  line  HP  with  angular  speed  w  sin  10  H. 
As  the  ellipsoid  moves  and  the  point  oi!  contact  approaches 
B,  the  motion  becomes  more  and  more  one  of  spin  merely, 
and  so  the  herpolhode  consists  of  a  succession  of  constantly 
diminishing  arcs  of  a  spiral  closing  down  on  a  pole  P.. 
The  spiral  is  a  double  one,  but  only  one  half  of  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  point  of  contact.  (See  Ex.  4,  §  260  below.) 

260.    Examples  on  Motion  of  Rigid  Body. 

Ex.  1.     If  p  be  the  distance  II  ]\  then  from  the  equations 

.,  JS  +  7/2  +  A  =  pZ  +  ^       A 


fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  M.K.  with 
the  plane  on  which  it  rolls,  prove  that 


Ex.    2.     J>y    means    of    the    relations   p/.v  =  g/^  =  r/z^ 
(§  254),  prove  that  Euler's  equations  may  be  written  for  the  case  of  no 
forces  in  the  form 


and  by  the  last  example  that 

pf)  =  V2  7V  ^^ 
from  which  p2  can  be  found  in  terms  of  £. 

Ex.  3.  By  calculating  the  rates  of  description  of  area  by  the 
projections  of  the  radius-  vector  OP  on  the  coordinate  planes  (that  is, 
>/2  —  zfj,  Z&-XZ)  xy—yx\  and  taking  the  sum  of  the  projections  of 
these  on  the  plane  of  contact,  show  that  if  (j>  be  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  vectoi-ial  angle  <£  corresponding  to  the  radius-  vector  p  —  HP  of 
a  point  of  the  herpolhode, 


and  that  this,  by  Example  1  above,  reduces  to 


where  E=(tf-A  -  \)(&B  -  1)(WZC'-  l)/TTr4  .1  /?P=  -  v/~a./5y/trT. 
Hence  show  that  the  differential  equation  of  the  herpolhode  is 


Ex.  4.     In    the  case  (§259  above)  in   which  £j'2=l//>,  show  that 
this  differential  equation  reduces  to 


and  that  therefore  - 

P 

so  that  the  curve  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  66.     (See  equation  (10), 

§  153.) 

[These  examples  are  mainly  due  to  a  Note  by  M.  Darboux  in 
Despey  rous'  Traite  de  la,  Mecanique.'] 

Ex.  5.  From  Euler's  equations  of  motion  of  a  z'igid  body  turning 
about  a  fixed  point  under  the  action  of  no  forces,  deduce  the;  stability 
of  the  motion,  when  the  axis  of  greatest  or  the  axis  of  least  moment 
of  inertia  is  the  instantaneous  axis. 

Let  the  axis  of  rotation  coincide  with  OA,  then  the  equations  of 
motion  are  Ap  —  0,  Z>£  =  0,  <7r=0.  If,  however,  the  axis  deviate  slightly 
from  0./i,  and  the  angular  speeds  be  p()+p',  q,  r,  where  p',  q,  r  are  small, 
then  we  can  show  that  in  certain  circumstances  q,  r  can  never  become 
large.  The  equations  of  motion  are  now,  if  products  of  small  quantities 
be  'neglected,  Ap'  =  Q,  £q-(C-A)rp0=Q,  Or  -(A  -  B)p0q  =  0.  Differ- 
entiating the  second  equation  and  eliminating  r  between  the  result 
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and  the  third  equation,  we  obtain 


[OH.  vm. 


Now,  if  (A  -  0)(A  - B]  be  positive,  that  is,  if  either  A>B>C  01 
C>B>A,  this  equation  can  be  Avritten 

q  +  ri2q  =  Q;  (2 

where  n2=(A  -  C)(A  -  B)p~QlBC  is  real  and  positive.    If  initially  q  =  q 

and  <7  =  </o>  vve  Se^  /, 

q  —  q^cosn(+^sinnt (3 

But  initially  tj0  —  (C-A)rnpt}IB,  and  therefore 

c  snt     C~A  r    ,-  sin?!* 

_,  Thus  if,  as  we  suppose,  q{}  and  q{}  be  small  initially,  q  can  never  acquir 

^  more  than  the  small  value  given  by  the  last  equation,  and  a  simila 

result  can  be  found  for  r.  The  instantaneous  axis  therefore  remain 
in  proximity  to  OA.  This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  if  we  find  th 
position  of  the  instantaneous  axis.  By  the  relation  Bq  =  (G—A)rpt 
we  get  for  r  the  equation  r=Bq/(C—A)pn,  or 

.       Bn    qn   .       ,  ,„ 

r  =  ?•„  cos  nt  +  -.- — -p  —  sin  nt (o 

Hence,  for  the  angle  AOf  which  the  instantaneous  axis  makes  wit" 
OA,  we  have  /'TTT.2 

^T" 

For  the  angle  A  Oil  which  the  axis  of  resultant  angular  momentur 
OH  makes  with  OA,  we  have 


Thus,  if  A  be  the  greatest  moment,  the  fixed  cone  lies  within  th 
moving  cone. 

Ex.  6.  Show  that  if  /I  be  the  greatest  or  least  moment,  and  B  =  ( 
that  the  instantaneous  axis  describes  in  the  body  a  right  cone  roun 
(9J,  the  axis  of  figure,  and  that  this  cone  rolls  on  a  right  cone  fixed  i 
space. 

We  have  here  n2=(A  -  Z?)2^//?2  or'?i  =  (/l  -  B)pJB.  The  equation 
for  q  and  r  become 


where  R=\fqf.  +  rl  and  i-A\\e  =  rJq0.    The  resultant  of  q  and  r  is  the« 


O 


O 


FIG.  111. 


A>B,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  if  A  <B. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Poinsot  representation  of  the  motion  that  as 
the  M.E.  (here  of  revolution)  moves,  the  instantaneous  axis  must  make 
always  the  same  angle  with  the  invariable  line  OH.  Hence  01 
describes  a  right  cone  in  space,  that  is,  the  cone  fixed  in  the  body 
rolls  on  a  right  cone  fixed  in  space.  If  A>JB,  n  is  positive,  and  the 
axis  01  moves  round  OA 
in  the  body  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation.  The 
angle  which  01  makes 
with  OA  is 

tan' 

that  is,  tan-1(/2/y>0),  that 

which    OH   makes    with 

OA     is     tiur1(BR!Ap0'), 

which  is   less  or  greater 

than  the  former  according 

as  A>B  or  <B.     Thus 

the  fixed  cone  lies  within  the  moving  cone  in  the  former  case,  and 

the  concave  side  of  the  latter  cone  rolls  on  the  convex  side  of  the 

former.     In  the  other  case,  the  convex  surface  of  the  moving  cone 

rolls  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  fixed  cone.     The  two  cases  are 

shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  (a)  and  (b). 

Ex.  7.  Discuss  the  motion  of  a  symmetrical  quoit,  and  of  a  long 
thin  cylinder. 

When  the  quoit  is  thrown  into  the  air  its  centroid  moves  in  a 
parabola,  if  the  resistance  of  the  air  be  supposed  insensible  ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  body  relative  to  the  centroid  is  unaffected  by  gravity, 
and  is  the  same  as  if  that  point  were  fixed.  The  moment  A  about 
the  axis  of  figure  is  very  much  greater  than  the  moment  -5,  and  so 
if  the  quoit  when  it  is  thrown  is  given  a  rapid  rotation  about  the 
axis  of  figure  it  preserves  that  rotation  unchanged,  except  by  the  air 
resistance,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  only  changes  comparatively 
slowly,  if  at  all.  The  action  of  the  air  is  thus  rendered  nearly  the 
same  throughout  the  flight,  and  the  mark  aimed  at  is  more  certainly 
reached.  The  fixed  and  moving  curves  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  («). 

The  motion  of  the  cylinder  illustrates  the  other  case  in  which 
A  <  B.  Here  again  there  is  stability  in  the  case  of  rapid  rotation 
about  the  axis  of  figure.  A  juggler  throwing  knives  or  other  elongated 
bodies  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  or  to  another  performer,  gives  in 
the  act  of  throwing  the  necessary  rotation  about  the  axis  of  figure, 
which  therefore  remains  nearly  fixed  in  direction,  and  the  body  can 
be  caught  with  ease  and  certr.inty. 

An  elongated  rifle  bullet  rotating  rapidly  about  its  axis  of  figure, 
and  preserving  the  direction  of  that  axis  constant  during  the  flight,  is 
another  example  of  this  case.  (See  Chapter  IX.) 


1.  Compound  two  screw  motions  about  rectangular  axes,  <9.i.',  Oy, 
if  u»j,  co2  be  the  angular  speeds,  and  p^  pyi  tlie  pitches  of  the  screws. 
Prove  that  resultant  angular  speed  is  about  a  line  OP  in  the  plane 
xOij  inclined  at  the  angle  ^=tan~1(w,,/aj1)  to  GU-,  and  that  there  are 
two  linear  speeds, 

wlp1  cos  9  +  w->P'i  sm  Q  along  01\    and    u\p\  sin  9  -  u^po  cos  0 

at  right  angles  to  OP. 

Show  that  the  former  of  these  and  the  resultant  angular  speed  give 
a  screw  motion  about  OP  of  pitch  p^p^cos^O+p^sin^O. 

2.  Prove  that  the  motions  of  Ex.  1  give  a  single  screw  motion  of 
igular  speed  vojj  4-  col;  about  a  line  O'P  through  the  axis  of  z  parallel 

co  OP  at  a  distance  z=-\(pl  —p\)  sin  '-20  from  the  plane  xOy. 

Show  that  this  line  may  be  constructed  as  follows  :  Take  two  points 
J,  B  on  the  axes  Ox,  O//  equidistant  from  0,  such  that  the  distance 
between  them  isp^  —  p.,.  Through  A  OB  describe  a  circle  ;  the  centre 
is  C",  the  mid-point  of  AB.  Let  OP  intersect  the  circle  in  P,  and  join 
CP.  Then  LA  OP  '=8,  L.ACP=26.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  PD  on 
AB,  then  DP=^(p-i-p^)m\'2,Q.  Now  draw  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  circle  a  line  PP'  of  length  equal  to  DP,  and  a  line  from 
P'  parallel  to  PO  to  meet  Oz  in  0'.  The  line  O'P'  is  the  axis  of  the 
single  screw  which  represents  the  motion. 

3.  Show  that  if  the  angle  6  of  Ex.  2  be  varied  uniformly  by 
variation  of  w,,  o>2'  while  p{,  pt  are  kept  unchanged,  the  successive 
positions  of  O'P  trace  out  a  surface  of  which  the  equation  is 

2z(*2±f)  =  (pi-pj™/- 
The  successive  positions  of  O'P'  are  the  generators  of  the  surface. 

4.  Show  that  the  pitch  p  (Ex.  1)  of  the  screw  for  any  generator  of 
the  cylindroid  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius- 
vector  in  the  given  direction  of  the  conic 


where  G  ia  a  constant.  When  is  it  possible  to  have  generators  for 
which  the  pitches  of  the  screws  are  zero,  so  that  the  motion  is  of  pure 
rotation  ? 

5.  From  Exs.  3  and  1,  §  260,  prove  that 


where  £  is  the  inclination  of  the  instantaneous  axis  to  the  invariable 
line. 

Hence  show  that  if  the  M.E.  be  written  in  the  form 


on  the  invariable  plane  or  the  radius-vector  to  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  ellipsoid  Avith  the  plane  on  which  it  rolls, 


It  has  been  seen  (§254)  that  the  first  part  of  </>,  that  is  277/7,  is  the 
angular  speed  with  which  the  plane  through  the  invariable  line  and 
the  radius-vector  to  the  point  of  contact  is  turning  about  the  invariable 
line.  The  remainder  of  <j>  arises  from  the  other  component  of  the 
turning  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 

6.  To  find  the  motion  of  the  principal  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  in  space. 
Let  6  be  the  angle  which  OA  makes  with  01:  the  motion  of  a  point 

P  on  OA  at  unit  distance  from  0  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  A  01 
with  .speed  o>  sin  0.  Let  cjb  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  A  Of  to  A  OL  : 
the  .speed  of  /•*  at  right  angles  to  AOL  is  cu  sin  0  cos  <£.  Now  let  a 
denote  the  angle  AOL,  and  £j  be  the  angle  at  which  the  plane  AOL  is 
inclined  to  a  plane  through  OL  and  fixed  in  space.  The  speed  of  P  at 
right  angles  to  AOL  is  therefore  also  ^sin  a.  Hence 
£j  sin  a  =  w  sin  B  cos  <£. 

But  a,  9  are  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  the  vertices  of  which  are 
the  intersections  of  OL,  OA,  01  with  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  described 
about  O  as  centre,  and  <£  is  the  angle  between  these  sides  at  P. 
If  £  (see  Ex.  5)  be  the  third  side,  sin  a  sin  6  cos  </j  =  cosf—  cosa  cos  B. 
Hence  ^  win  2(«  —  w  cos  £-  co  cos  a.  cos  9.  But  w  cos  £  is  the  turning  about 
OL,  that  is  2  ?'///,  and  cocoa  $  =  (0j.  Hence 

,    .  „       27'  27.'    H      , 

£1  sirm  =  -77  -  Wj  cos  0>—~ff~~~/r  cos^a, 

since  (!)!  =  //  cos  a//l.  This  gives  the  rate  at  which  the  plane  -rf0£  is 
turning  away  from  a  plane  intersecting  it  in  G*£  and  fixed  in  space. 
(Similar  results  hold  for  the  planes  BOL,  COL,  inclined  at  the  angles 
/>,  c  to  the  lixed  plane. 

7.  Show  that  if  the  invariable  line   OL  make  angles  with  the 
principal  axes  the  cosines  of  which  are  a,  (3,  y,  Euler's  equations,  for  a 
body  with  one  point  fixed  and  under  no  forces,  may  be  written  in  the 
form  BCa.  ~H(B  -  C')(3y  =  0,  with  two  similar  equations. 

Taking  along  with  the  equations  of  last  Example,  written  in  the 

form 


the  equations  of  Ex.  6, 

.  2T 


show  that  if  two  bodies  of  principal  moments  A,  B,  C,  A',  B',  C',  be 
initially   placed   with  their  principal   axes   parallel   and   be   set   in 
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motion  by  parallel  impulsive  couples  IF,  H'  which  fulfil  the  relation 
H(\IC-\IB}  =  H'(\jG'-\IB'\  ...  ,  prove  that  after  any  time  t  the  prin- 
cipal axes  will  still  be  equally  inclined  to  the  axes  of  the  couples. 

8.  Prove  that  if  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  two  bodies  in  Ex.  7 
be  T,  T', 

E  -  *L  -  &-  ?.'  -  H-  *L 

A     A'~B     ~B'~C     C' 

and  hence  that  the  angles  between  the  corresponding  planes  AOL, 
A'OL',  ...  will  increase  at  constant  rate  Z(T/ff-  T'/J1'). 

9.  A  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  point  is  impulsively  set  into 
motion  :  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  about  principal  axes  fixed  in 
the  body. 

[Let  L,  M,  N  denote  the  time-integrals  of  the  impulsive  couples 
L,  M,  A7,  and  use  Euler's  equations.] 

10.  To  find  when  an  impulse  applied  in  a  given  straight  line  to  a 
body  movable  about  a  fixed  point  produces  no  rotation  of  the  body 
about  a  perpendicular  from  the  fixed  point  to  the  line. 

Take  the  direction  of  the  impulse  as  Ox  and  the  perpendicular  as 
axis  Qz.  Then,  impulse  about  02=0,  and  o»3=0,  if  D  =  E—Q.  Os  is 
then  a  principal  axis  for  the  sections  xOz,  yOz. 

11.  Find  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  impulse  of  moment  H  in 
order  that  the  initial  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  may  be  a  maximum. 

Here  T=%(\J*/A  +  N\2/B+W[C).  Let  A>B>C,  then  clearly  T 
will  have  its  greatest  value  if  N  be  made  equal  to  //>  and  L  =  M  =  0. 
The  impulse  should  be  applied  about  the  axis  of  least  M.I. 

12.  To  find  the  values  of  L,  M,  N  for  fixed  axes.    These  are  given 
by  (3),  §  170.     They  are 


where  w,,  w2,  ws  are  the  angular  speeds  of  the  body  about  the  axes, 
and  A,  J3,  G,  D,  E,  F  are  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia.  If 
the  motion  does  not  take  place  from  rest,  then  for  o^,  co.2,  w3  we  must 
write  o>!  -(wj),,,  w2-(w,,)0,  w3-(o>3)0. 

13.  An  impulse  //  applied  at  a  point  P  of  a  rigid  body  movable 
about  a  fixed  point  0  gives  that  point  a  speed  V  ;  to  find  the 
instantaneous  axis. 

The  direction  of  V  must  be  at  right  angles  to  OP  since  0  is  fixed. 
Hence  the  direction  of  V  may  be  taken  as  Ox,  and  OP  as  Oz.  Then 
(§246)  V~<a2z-w3y,  0  =  w3,r—  w^,  0  =  w\y-ia^K.  But  z—OP,  x=y=0, 
and  therefore  V=w2z,  tui  =  0.  Also  i\T=0,  that  is,  C(a3  =  Dii}2,  or 
a>3=zDV/Cz.  Hence  show  that  the  instantaneous  axis  lies  in  the  plane 
yOz,  and  makes  an  angle  tan-1((7/Z?)  with  Oz. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


TOPS  AND  GYROSTATS.    GYKOSTATIC  ACTION 
IN  MACHINERY. 

261.  Symmetrical  Top  moving  about  Fixed  Point.  Equations 
of  Motion.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory 
and  some  of  the  applications  of  gyrostatic  action,  we  con- 
sider the  motion  of  a  body  which"turns  about  a  fixed  point, 
and  is  under  the  action 
of  gravity.  We  suppose 
the  body  to  be  sym- 
metrical as  regards  dis- 
tribution of  mass  about 
an  axis  which  passes 
through  the  point  of 
support,  and  which  we 
shall  call  the  axis  of 
figure.  The  body  is  in 
fact  a  top,  and  its  posi- 
tion may  be  taken  as 
that  represented  in  Fig. 
112.  0  is  the  fixed 
point  and  00  is  the 
axis  of  figure,  which  is 


pIG- 


inclined  at  an  angle  9 

to  the  vertical  OZ.  Two 

other  axes  OD,  OE,  at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  to 

OC,  are  taken  as  axes  of  reference.     These  are  not  fixed 

in  the  body,  but  one  of  them,  OD,  is  at  right  angles  to 

the  plane  ZOO,  the  other,  OE,  lies  in  that  plane.     They 

move  with  the  plane  ZOO. 


turning  oil  the  top  about  OD  at  angular  .speed  9,  and  a- 
turning  of  the  plane  ZOG  with  angular  speed  \js  about  OZ, 
all  in  the  directions  (clockwise  as  seen  from  0,  Fig.  112) 
of  the  arrows  in  the  circles  surrounding  the  axes.  The 
angle  \//-  may  be  taken  as  that  which  a  horizontal  line  in 
the  plane  ZOG  makes  with  a  fixed  horizontal  line. 

Now  \js  may  be  resolved  into  two,  i/rcos  6,  \jssm  0,  about 
00,  OE  respectively.  Hence  the  total  angular  speed,  n, 
about  OG  is  co  +  ^cosO.  The  A.M.  about  OD  is  AQ,  about 
OE  is  A^sind,  and  about  OC  is  G%=(7( «  +  •</>  cos  &),  if  0 
be  the  moment  of  inertia  about  00  and  A  that  about 
OD  or  OE. 

The  turning  of  the  plane  ZOG  about  the  vertical  is 
frequently  called  the  precession  of  the  top,  for  a  reason 
which  will  be  explained  in  §  275  below.  Sometimes  the 
turning  about  OE  is  referred  to  as  precession.  In  the 
discussion  of  gyrostats  we  shall  regard  motions  about 
different  axes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  figure,  as  pre- 
cessions, according  to  convenience.  The  context  will  make 
clear  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used. 

Now  let  a  vector  OH  be  drawn  from  0  in  the  proper 
direction  and  of  the  proper  length  to  represent  the  resultant 
A.M.  of  the  top :  the  velocity  of  H  is  the  resultant  rate  of 
change  of  A.M.  in  direction  and  magnitude.  The  speed  with 
which  the  extremity  H  of  that  vector  is  moving  in  any 
direction  in  space  is  the  rate  at  which  A.M.  is  growing  up 
in  that  direction.  This  of  course  is  partly  due  to  the  time- 
rate  of  increase  of  length  of  OH,  partly  due  to  its  change 
of  direction  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  axes  about 
which  the  components  of  OH  are  reckoned.  We  now 
proceed  to  calculate  this  speed  for  the  moving  axes  OD, 
OE,  00  themselves. 

Taking  first  OD,  we  notice  that  gravity  exerts  about 
that  axis,  in  any  of  its  positions,  a  moment  Wcjh  sin  0,  if 
the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  the  top  from  0  be  h,  and  the 
weight  of  the  top  be  W.  This  is  one  expression  for  the 
rate  of  growth  of  A.M.  about  OD.  Another  expression  is 


growth.  These  arc:  (1)  A6  due  to  increasing  angular 
speed  about  OD,  (2)  the  rate  of  production  of  A.M.  about 
the  instantaneous  position  of  OD  in  consequence  of  the 
motion.  [In  what  follows  the  instantaneous  position  of  01), 
or  of  OE,  which  are  both  definite  directions  in  space,  will 
be  referred  to  as  simply  OD  or  OE,  when  an  axis  is  referred 
to  as  moving  toward  or  from  either,  and  the  reader  will 
kindly  supply  the  proper  interpretation.]  The  turning 
about  OE  with,  angular  .speed  \js  sin.  0  moves  the  axis  OG 
round  towards  OD,  and  therefore  produces  a  rate,  (7?n//-  sin  0, 
of  growth  of  A.M.  about  OD.  Similarly  the  turning  about 
OG  moves  OE  away  from  OD,  and  therefore  A.M.  is  growing 
about  OD,  at  rate  —  A^sin  6  cos  9.  Thus  the  total  rate  of 
growth  of  A.M.  about  OD  is  A@+(Cn  —  A\jsc,os  6}\js  sin  9, 
and  equating  this  to  WgJi,  sin  6,  we  get  the  equation  of 
motion 

-Aty  cos  0)i/,  sin  0=  Wgh  sin  6,    ........  0  ) 


which  will  have  many  applications  in  what  follows. 

We  notice  next  that  there  is  no  moment  of  forces  about 
the  axis  of  figure.  The  rate  of  growth  of  angular  momen- 
tum consists  (1)  of  A-\jscos@.@  due  to  the  turning  of  OK 
towards  the  instantaneous  position  of  OD,  and  (2) 


due  to  the  turning  of  OD  away  from  the  position  of  OG  by 
the  rotation  about  OE.  The  total  rate  due  to  the  motion 
is  thus  A9\jscos9  —  Afajscos9  or  zero,  and  since  there  is 
no  moment  of  forces,  we  have 

Cn  =  Q  ...............................  (2) 

Therefore  n  and  On  are  constants  throughout  the  motion. 

Further,  about  OE  there  is  also  no  moment  of  forces. 
There  is,  however,  rate  of  change  of  angular  momentum 
A  d  (-\jssm  9)  /  (U  because  of  rate  of  change  of  angular  speed 
about  OE,  and  of  change  of  inclination  9  of  the  axis  to  the 
vertical.  In  consequence  of  the  motion  there  is,  as  the 
method  already  employed  shows,  sate  of  growth  of  angular 


/I  HUM/  .  \jf  ™r  \  «•>«*  VA  CIJ.H  [7  •—  •  i    //Ji/       u  .............  («)) 

Thin  equation,  ii.  will  be  HIMMI,  expresses  the  fact  (hat  the 
angular  momentum  about.  (.In1  vertical  ()'/  undergoes  no 
change,  that  is 

f.'/M-oH()'(  -A  t//.sin"<)     (/  ...................  (•!•) 

where  <7  I'M  a  constant.      \\V  Uius  we   thai   (•!•)   is  a    lir.st 
inU^ral  ol'  (H). 

IJy  writiujj;  ('  i'm'  :i  ir»////.-t  tuul  /'  I'm1  <"  ,lf  we  ]iti(. 
(MjuaUonH  (I)  and  (M)  in  a  Miuui-whut.  sinijiliT  foi'iu,  which 
in  c.ouvc.uicni. 

(j  |,(/,/;.™x//.ct).s/))\//  sin  0     ,!.</sinfU 

'  .' 


Wo  have  also  as  two  Mrs  I  inli'^rnl.N  «il'  (lu'sc.  (•!•)  ilrriveil 
from  Ute  Hccond  of  (;*>),  atid  ihi%  fijuafinti  "I*  I'Ucr^'V.  Tin1 
ladliiM'  is  eviilcnt-ly 

i  1/1(0''  •\-\l/'»m't))  |  f  '//'•'}  f  U'l///  CON  0      A'  ..........  (Ii) 

if  Uic  posil-ion  of  xcro  jioli-nlial  I'lier^y  !»•  tlia(    fur  which 
0~~7r/"2,  JUH!  A'  be  (he  constant,  sum  nf  energies, 

262.  "Spherical"  Top.  If  f  .1  nil  tin-  moments  «.!' 
inertia  are  equal,  and  we  have  what  is  called  a  x/iln  i-ii-nl 
lvf>,  Lhou^'b  t.liat.  doe,s  noi  mean  that  the  tup  is  of  spherical 
.shape.  Now,  if  we  write  An'  for  f'//,  we  can  put  the 
t.ionH  of  J?  '-'51  i"  the  form 

()  +  (,,'~.ii,  {.us  ())<//  .sin  f)         j  '  sin  f). 

\//.sin  f)  j-(-\'/  rosf)—  //')()     0, 

wit.h  (.he.  integral  et|untiun  con-espuiulinu   to  (he  second  of 
Miese,  na.mely.  (  , 

it  cos  ()  |  \>i  sin"(' 

Thus,  NO  fa.r  as  tJiesr  etpiations  are  <-o!icerned,  we  may 
suppose  (,he  actual  top  replaced  by  a  spherical  one.  provided 
A  remains  (,he  same,  and  the  actual  rotational  speed  //  is 
chanm>d  t.o  u\  where  //'•  n('  A  Im  :  in  othei-  words,  that 


give  the  whole  motion,  there  is  no  loss  of  generality  in 
supposing  the  top  spherical. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  kinetic  energy  is 
not  given  by  this  substitution,  for  Cn"2  =  C3n'2/Az. 

263.   Rise  and  Fall  of  Top.     Putting  now  for  brevity, 
a  =  (2#  -  Cn*)/A  ,    (3  =  G/A,    0  =  cos  9, 


we  obtain  the  equations  of  energy  and  angular  momentum 
in  the  form  _  _ 


Eliminating  \js  between  these  equations,  we  get 

&  =  (aL-az)(l-s?)-(p-bnz)*=f(z)  ..........  (2) 

The  cubic  expression  f(s)  is  negative  when  z=  —  oo  ,  0  =  ±  1, 
and  positive  when  z—  +00  .  It  is  also  positive  when  z  has 
its  initial  value  z0,  say,  which  must  be  between  —1  and 
+  1.  Two  roots  of  the  equation  f(z)  —  0  lie  therefore  one, 
zl,  between  —1  and  00,  another,  02,  between  z0  and  +1,  and 
the  third,  s3,  between  +1  and  oo  .  The  last  is  not  relevant 
to  the  question,  since  —  1  <  0<  +  l.  We  have  therefore 

^a^-^Xsj-sOCs*-*)  ...................  (3) 

The  product  of  the  three  factors  is  positive  since  #2  is 
positive  •  the  third  factor  is  obviously  positive,  and  there- 
fore z  must  lie  between  zl  and  02.  We  have  taken  zz  as  the 
greater  of  the  two  roots  zl}  %  Hence,  as  z  alters  the 
angle  9  varies  also,  but  is  always  such  that  cos  9  lies 
between  the  limits  sv  zz. 

From  (3)  z  can  be  found  as  an  elliptic  function  of  the 
time  t,  and  thus  the  top  rises  and  falls  periodically. 

264.    Path  of  Point  on  Axis  of  Top.     By  elimination    be- 
tween s  =  >/7(0)  and  \/r  =  (/3-?m2;)/(l-02),  we  get 


from  which  \js  can  be  obtained  in  terms  of  z  by  quadrature. 


Let  a  sphere  of  radius  1  be  drawn  round  0  as  centre, 
and  call  Zl}  the  point  in  which  the  vertical  through  0 
intersects  the  sphere,  the  pole  of  the  sphere  (Fig.  113). 
Then,  if  P  be  a  point  in  which  the  axis  of  the  top  meets 
the  surface,  the  projection  OP  on  the  radius  OZ^  is  the 
value  of  ^,  and  the  distance  of  P  from  that  radius  is  Vl  —  z\ 

The  tangent  of  the  inclination  i  of  the  line  traced  by  P 
on  the  unit  sphere  to  the  meridian  ZVP  at  any  position  is 
—  (j3  —  bnz)l>Jf(z},  in  which  the  value  of  *Jf(z)  is  taken  -f 
accor dins'  to  the  sign  of  z.  This  expression  shows 


or 


that   the  path  of   P  is  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian 


FIG.  113. 
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FIG.  115. 


whenever  z  has  one  or  other  of  the  values  zl}  zz,  unless 
it  should  happen  that  at  either  limit  z  —  /3/bn.  Thus  the 
path  lies  between  the  two  parallel  circles  on  the  unit  sphere 
corresponding  to  zl}  zz.  When  z  =  (S/bn  at  one  of  these 
circles,  the  path  of  P  has  cusps  as  shown  in  Fig.  114.  As 
we  shall  show,  this  can  only  be  the  case  at  the  upper  circle. 
The  form  of  the  projection  on  a  horizontal 
plane  is  shown  in  Fig.  115  for  the  second 
case. 

If  the  value  of  j3/bn  lie  outside  the  limits 
zl}  zz,  /3  —  bnz  must  always  preserve  the 
same  sign  as  P  moves.  But  if  (3jlm  lie 
between  z1  and  zz  the  path  will  have  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  116,  from  which  the 
changes  of  sign  and  value  in  tan  i  can  be  traced.  To  settle 
whether  when  z(  =  pjl>ri)  lies  between  -1  and  +1,  it  also 
lies  between  zl  and  zz,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  value 
which  this  gives  to  f(z\  that  is  zz,  which  of  course  must 


FIG.  lie. 


(2) 


in  which  the  second  factor  is  positive.  Hence  if  the  first 
factor  is  positive  ft  /In  lies  between  %  and  zz.  The  con- 
dition is  therefore  (3/bn  <  a/a. 

There  is,  however,  the  case  in  which  this  factor  vanishes  : 
(3jbn  is  then  equal  to  one  of  the  limits  s1,  z2.  To  find 
which  we  substitute  in/(s),  a  =  a/3/?m5  and  get 


If  we  equate  the  right-hand  side  to  zero,  we  see  that 
one  root  of  the  equation  is  given  by  the  first  factor. 
The  second  factor  is  zero  if  ]3  —  b'}iz  =  a(l—sz')/bn.  But 
a(I—3*)/bn  is  positive,  and  therefore  (3  —  bnz  must  also  be 
positive  if  this  equality  holds,  that  is,  z  <  @/bn,  with  n 
positive.  We  see  then  that  if  one  of  the  roots  ^  ,  02  of 
f(s)  =  Q  be  /3/bn,  it  must  be  the  greater  root.  Thus  tho 
cusps  are  at  the  upper  circle  as  stated  above. 

The  conclusion  thus  analytically  obtained  for  the  position 
of  the  cusps  is  obvious  from  considerations  of  energy. 
For  at  either  limiting;  circle  the  term  in  the  kinetic 
energy  depending  on  9  is  zero.  The  potential  energy, 
however,  has  its  maximum  value  at  the  upper  limiting 
circle,  and  its  minimum  value  at  the  lower.  At  the  lower 
circle  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  \js  to  be  zero,  otherwise 
the  kinetic  energy  would,  for  the  minimum  of  potential 
energy,  be  reduced  to  the  constant  part  ^Cnz,  depending 
on  the  spin  about  the  axis  of  figure.  But"  since  the  total 
energy  does  not  vary,  the  kinetic  energy  must  have  its 
greatest  value  at  the  lower  limiting  circle.  Hence  the 
cusps,  if  they  occur,  are  connected  with  the  reduction  of 
tho  kinetic  energy  to  the  constant  part  in  consequence 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  maximum  of  potential  energy 
to  the  value  E—lCri2'. 

The  dynamical  reason  for  the  form  of  the  path  in 
Fig.  110  is  clear  from  (1)  above,  the  second  of  (1)  of 
§263.  If  the  two  roots  of  /(0)  =  0  be  such  that  before 

n.n.  2  H 


that  On  cos  6  exceeds  G-  or  bnz  >  /3,  then  ^(l—z2)  must 
become  negative.  In  other  words,  the  turning  about  the 
vertical  must  be  reversed  from  the  direction  which  it  had 
at  the  lower  limit  of  cos  9,  where  Cn  cos  9  <  G. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  diagram  of  the  third  case, 
that  in  which  (3  fin  lies  between  ^  and  z2,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  116  (c).  The  positive  advance  in  the  value  of  \fs  in 
each  period  is  there  shown  as  greater  than  the  negative. 
This  can  be  proved,  but  we  leave  the  discussion  for  the 
present. 

265.    Top  started  with.  Rapid  Rotation  and  Zero  Precession. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  initially  (9  =  0,  9  =  90  (and  therefore 
cos  (90  =  20),  \js  =  0,  and  n  very  great.  Then 


Thus,   initially,  a  =  a30,   /3  =  6u£0.     Afterwards,  when   the 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  top  to   the   vertical    is   9, 

we  have  in2^  =  Wgh(con  90-cos9)  .........  (1) 


or,  as  we  now  write  it, 

<92+Y>(l-s2)  =  a(00-s)  ............................  (2) 

Also  ^(l-zi}  =  (3-lmz=b>n,(zQ-z}  .............  (3) 

We  have  seen  that  z2  =  (OL  —  az)  (  1  —  s2)  —  (/3  —  bnz)z,  and 


therefore,  by  the  values  of  oc,  (B  given  by  the  initial  con- 
ditions in  this  case,  we  have 


^-(,V-z)  .............  (4) 

"•  } 

The    second   relevant   root,   zl   say,  will   cause  the   factor 
1  —  zz  —  b2n2(zQ  —  0)/a  to  vanish.     Hence 


It  follows  that  if  n  be  great  zQ  —  zl  must  be  small. 
Hence  the  axis  of  the  top  moves  between  two  close  right 
cones  which  have  OZl  for  their  common  axis. 


\js  =  bn  -.  °__  2 ^ 

By  the  value  of  s0  —  zl  just  obtained   we  can  write  this 
in  the  form  2 

;  «       *     —  *      1    —  «• 

vjrsry— 

r      £m 

The  quantities  s0  —  0,  00  —  0X  are  both  small:  their  ratio 
depends  on  the  value  of  z.  The  value,  however,  of  the 
ratio  (l  —  z^l(l  —  z2}  is  (since  z  can  differ  but  little  from  z±) 
very  nearly  1.  We  see  from  (2)  that  z0>0j,  that  is, 
su  is  the  value  of  z  for  the  upper  limiting  circle,  and  zl 
is  that  for  the  lower. 

We  notice  that  when  z  =  z0,  that  is  at  the  upper  circle, 
>//-  =  (),  or  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  axis  -with  the 
spherical  surface  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  115,  for  it  is 
clear  from  (2),  (3)  and  (7)  that  \fr2(l—zz)  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  9  when  z  approximates  to  z0,  though  both 
ti  and  T//-  approach  zero,  and  the  path  meets  the  upper  circle 
in  a  series  of  cusps. 

Again,  when  z  =  zl}  we  have  •\js  =  a/bn  =  '2Wfjli/Gn.  We 
shall  see  that  the  average  value  of  i//-  is  WylifGn  in  this 
case. 

266.  Approximate  Solution  for  Rapidly  Rotating  Top.  In 
the  present  case,  6^— $0  is  small,  and  6  lies  between  60 
and  0r  Let  0  =  00  +  >j,  where  >/  is  a  small  quantity.  We 
get  cos  6  =  cos  $0  — •?/  sin  6>0 ,  that  is,  z  =  ZQ  —  ??  sin  $0.  Now, 
substituting  in  (4),  §  265,  we  get,  neglecting  terms  affected 
by  the  factor  j]/n2,  and  remembering  that  1  —  sjj  =  sin2$0, 

;f  =  aij  sin  $0  —  l'2nz)f (1) 

From  this  we  obtain 

bn  dt  —  — — • r> 

"sina00     /       1  ctsin 
i7,i^~4        \ '?     o     7X,l 
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and  so  >?  =  a,  sin  00(1  -  cos  bn£)/2b*ri2.     Hence  we  have 

/I  /\          .       LV   Olll    I/A  /•-. 

0  =  eo+-w-^(l- 
and  therefore 


It  only  remains  to  determine  \js.     We  have 


=  671  {cos  00-cos(00  +  ?7)sin( 
Hence  \r  =    —l-conlynt)  .....................  (4 


This  gives  Y/-  =  0  when  £  =  0,  for  then  0  =  00,  and  ^  =  a,/b 
when  t  =  7r/bn.     This  agrees  with  the  statement  in  §265. 

The  motion  expressed  by  (2)  and  (4)  is  one  of  oscillatio 
about  a  steady  motion  with  constant  values  60  and  a/26 
(=Wfj]t,/Cn')  of  6  and  \/r.  Wo  shall  prove  later  that  tli 
steady  motion  is  stable.  Meanwhile  we  note  that  the  perio 
of  oscillation  about  the  state  of  steady  motion  is 


267.   Eeaction  of  Top  on  Support. 

Ex.  It  is  required  to  find  the  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  exerts 
on  the  support  by  a  rapidly  rotating  top,  supposing  the  point  > 
support  0  to  bo  fixed. 

If  the  fizirmithal  motion  is  insensible,  the  outward  horizontal  fon 
exerted  by  the  support  on  the  top  is  II7i(6>eos  Q-  $asin  #)•  Tl 
vertical  force  is  -  IT^H-  TFA(0sin  0+0acos  0).  Hence  the  forci 
exerted  on  the  ground  are 

X=  -  TI7i(0coa  B  -  fr  sin  6/),     Y=  Wg  -  HV^'sin  0+  ffi  cos  Q).  ...( 

But  by  (2)  of  §266, 

2 
cos  bnt, 


Putting  cos  00,  sin  8(}  for  cos  0,  sin  #,  we  get 


-  ^rr,  -.-,  sin2 

^" 


AS  UOUUBU  auove,  i/nis  uaives  no  account,  01  uim  cizmuii/iicu  muuiim 
with  angular  speed  </•.  For  this  motion  there  must  be  applied 
through  the  centroid  the  inward  force 

=  l)Ym2sin  0l 


Hence  an  outward  force  of  this  amount  is  applied  by  the  top  to  the 
support,  and  this  must  be  added  to  the  value  of  X  given  above. 

268.  Top  on  Perfectly  Smooth  Plane.  So  far  we  have  supposed 
the  point  0  fixed.  If,  however,  the  top  be  supported  on  a  plane 
which  otters  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  point  f,  we  notice  that 
no  horizontal  force  is  applied  to  the  top,  and  that  therefore  if  the 
centroid  0  is  initially  at  rest  horizontally,  it  will  remain  at  rest. 
We  may  apply  the  preceding  discussion  to  this  ca.se,  if  we  take  the 
centroid  0  as  the  iixed  point  and  modify  the  equations  to  take 
account  of  the  vertical  motion  of  G.  The  axes  are  taken  as  before, 
but  through  G. 

Let  F  be  the  vertical  reaction  of  the  plane  on  the  point  0  of  the  top. 
Then  we  have,  by  the  reasoning  in  §  2G1, 

40  +  (Cfo-4^COS  0)^81110=^8111  B  ..................  (1) 

But  It  sin  B-B  is  the  speed  of  G  vertically  downwards.     Hence 
W~(h6xm&)=  \Vtj-F 

Cit 

or  F=Wff-  U7t(BUi0.0  +  w)80.0J!)  ......................  (-2) 

Substituting  this  value  of  Fin  (1),  we  get 

(/!+  W7iaHina0)04-  »K/i8sin0cos0.  08+(Cto-.fl^coK0)^sin  0  \  ,.,. 

=  TIV//tBin0,  )"('J) 
which  takes  the  place  of  (1)  of  §  261. 

The  equation  of  constancy  of  angular  momentum  about  the  vertical, 
through  (7  in  this  case,  is  the  same  as  (4),  §  261, 

On.  cos  0  +  Aij<  siu2  B  =  G  ............................  (4) 

The  kinetic  energy  in  the  present  case  is 

\{  Wh'-i  sin2  6  .  V'+  A  (ffi+fi  sin2  0)+  <7?i2}, 

and  the  potential  energy  is   Iffy/icos  0,  as  before.     The  equation   of 
energy  therefore  is 

lt{(A+  117<2sina0)02  +  /i  xinJ6.fi+Cn*\+  Wy/icos  Q  =  E.  .....  (fl) 

We  remember  that  Cn  is  constant,  and  write  by  (4), 

if/  =  (Cf-  Cncos  0)1  A  sin2  6. 
Thus  the  equation  of  energy  can  be  written  in  the  form 


Ill   Wmcu    y   UOtJS    IIOU   ctppticU.       JU    uuvv    we    wiito  &  iui 

get,  after  reduction, 


where  20  =  2.5'—  <7w2,  a  constant.  It  will  be  noticed  that  c  is  the  wl 
energy  minus  the  energy  of  the  rotation  of  the  top  about  its  axi 
figure. 

"From  this  t  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  z  by  integration  ;  but 
discussion  is  beyond  our  limits  of  space. 

269.  Examples  on  the  Motion  of  a  Top. 

Ex.  1.     Prove  that,  if  we  write  2=z1cos2<.J3  +  22mi.2  <£,  (3)  of  § 

reduces  to  .-,.       ...       ,„  .  9  ,  N 

<£2  =  m*-  (1  -  AT  sin2  <j>), 

where  £a  =  -'5Li:±i  ,     wi2  =57  (z-A  -  ^  ), 

S3-Sl  ^   «• 

if  l  =  A/Wk.  [Thus  t  can  be  found  as  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  : 
kind.] 

Also  prove  that  if  c/>  =  am?i£, 

z  =  cos  6  =iicn2  7?i£  +  cos  /3  sn2  ?jii. 
[Greenhill,  Elliptic  Functions,  §  210.] 

Ex.  2.     Prove  that 

;     g 
^~ 


,,    .          .  /     1 
so  that        A  4>  —  ^  ----  /  --•  —  \  —  3  ---  1 
r     2  1  +  £t  +  (s2  -  st)     j 

Also  by  (4),  §  268,  show  that 


so  that  if 

I  +Z]  "        1-Si 

en  <'  .  dn  •«  en  -?;  .  dn 


sn 


_  __ 

d(mt]     I  —  A?  snz  Vi  .  sri*  mt     1  -  A2  sna  v2  .  sir  mt  ' 

[Greenhill,  loo.  tit.] 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  the  axis  of  the  top  keeps  time  with  the  beat 
simple  pendulum  of  length  L  =  l/^(sz-zl),  suspended  from  a  poin 
height  -^(.Sj  +  Sj)  above  0,  so  that  a  point  on  the  pendulum  at  distt 
V\L  from  the  point  of  suspension  moves  so  as  to  be  always  at  the  s 
level  as  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  top.  [Greenhill.] 


performing   small    oscillations    about  a  state    of    steady   motion   at 
inclination  60  of  its  axis  to  the  vertical.     Find  the  distance  described 
by  the  point  P  (Fig.  113)  on  the  unit  sphere  in  the  period  of  vibration. 
By  (2)  and  (4)  of  §  266,  we  have 

(0*  +  sin2#0i^2)  ^  =  (a  sin  00/cm)  sin  %bnt, 

and  this  is  approximately  the  speed  of  P.     Hence  integrating  over  a 
period  2-ir/bn,  we  get  for  the  distance  s  travelled  by  P, 


if  we  denote  the  mean  value  of  \ff,  that  is  a/2bn,  by  ju,. 

The  distance  travelled  in  a  period  by  the  centroid  of  the  top  is 
therefore  8/x/t  sin  00jbn. 

Ex.  5.  A  symmetrical  top  is  held  at  rest  on  a  rough  horizontal 
plane,  with  its  axis  inclined  at  an  angle  $,,  to  the  vertical,  and  an 
angular  speed  n  about  the  axis  of  figure  is  given  to  it  by  unwinding  a 
string.  The  top  is  then  left  to  itself.  Show  that  the  inclination  6 
oscillates  between  $„  and  cos"1]!  -\l\  -  2pcos  #0+p2})  where 


Ex.    6.     Prove    that    the    distance  /3    described  by   the   point   P 
(Fig.  113)  on  the  unit  sphere  fulfils  the  equation 

(C*n*  -  4  WghA  cos  0,,)  tan  /3  =  4  }YghA  sin  00. 

By  (1),  §  263,  we  have  62  +  \j/-sin"0=a.-acosd,  and  this  is  <£'2  if  <£  be 
the  rate  at  which  the  axis  of  the  top  is  changing  direction.    Hence 


But  we  have  also,  by  elimination  of  ^  between  the  two  equations 
(1)  of  §263,  0  =  »J(jL  -  n  cos  6  -  {(/3  -  bn  cos  #)/sin  0  }  2,  and  therefore 

t£</>  __  Vex.  -  a  cos  6  .  sin  9  _ 
~d9  ~  «/(«.  -  a,  cos  9}  sin-0  -  ([3  -  bn  cos  9^ 
But,  initially,  6=00,  and  ()  =  \j/  =  Q  ;  and  therefore 


Substituting  in  the  last  equation,  reducing,  and  writing  p  for  \Vhizja, 
we  Set  d  sin 


Now,  at  the  other  limit  dl  of  9  we  have  cos  0=p-\/T^2p  cos  60 
and  therefore  we  get,  by  integration, 


anil,    nil    p    Ulti    Vriiuu    ui    urns   iiibu^iHii    ueuwumi    uno   mints    i7=f((    ei«i 

0  =  cos'^p  - \/pa  -r  2p  cos  #0+ 1}.     Hence 


,-,  .         ,  -v  //     —  aiJ  "-AICI  l/n  T  L  •         i 

p = sin"1  --£--——<-—--    "  _.  -  —  sin    - 
vp2  -  2p  cos  ^u  +  l  ' 


Vj02  -  2j0  cos  $,,  +  1 

This  is,  of  course,  also  the  measure  of  the  angle  turned  through 
the  axis  of  the  top  on  the  surface  traced  out  by  the  axis. 
The  expression  found  for  f3  gives 

o  p  -  cos  On 

COS  p=--?-.--fc=r^r.=i=-=^, 
Vjt?2  - 


and  it  follows  that        sin  /3=  ,  -  -    '     == 


Hence,  we  have  (p  —  cos  $u)  tan  /3  =  sin  $0, 

the  relation  to  be  proved. 

270.  Steady  Motion  of  Top  Rapidly  Rotating  about  a  Fix 
Point.  Stability  of  Steady  Motion.  It  is  proved  in  §  2' 
above,  that  if  a  top  be  set  spinning  about  its  axis  of  figu 
at  a  high  speed  and  then  be  left  to  itself,  with  one  poi 
fixed,  it  will  perform  small  oscillations  about  a  state 
steady  motion  between  narrow  limits  of  9,  the  small 
of  which  is  the  initial  inclination  of  the  axis  of  fign 
to  the  vertical.  But  as  an  example  of  a  method  whi 
is  of  frequent  application,  another  discussion  is  here  giv€ 

We  have,  §  261,  the  equations 

A  Q+(Cn  -  A^  cos  0) V>  sin  9  =  Wcjli  sin  9,}  ( 


We  notice  first  that  if  9  be  changed  slightly  by   acti 
which  has  no  moment  about  the  vertical, 


d(Cn  cos  9  +  A\]s  sm'30)  =  0 { 

The  peculiarity  of  steady  motion  is  that  9  is  permanent 
constant,  so  that  0  =  0.  Hence  i^  must  be  constant  als 
let  its  value  be  //.  We  get  therefore  by  the  first  of  { 
for  steady  motion,  the  equation 

The  factor  sin  9  is  dropped  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  9  ~ 


its  roots  slioum  be  real  is  that  (JW  >  4^1  Wc/li  cos  0.  Unless 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  steady  motion  is  not  possible. 
For  example,  a  top  cannot  spin  upright  in  steady  motion 
unless  C"n2>4>AW<jh.  We  shall  return  to  this  question 
presently. 

Now  let  the  steady  motion  be  deviated  from,  so  that  the  inclination 
becomes  6+a.,  where  0  is  the  steady  value,  and  the  azimuthal  motion, 
or  procession  as  we  shall  call  it  (see  §  275),  becomes  p+ij.  Substi- 
tuting in  the  first  of  (1)  and  in  (2)  multiplied  by  sin  0,  combining  the 
results  and  using  (3),  we  obtain,  as  the  reader  rnay  verify, 

A  "fj?u.  +  (A  V1  -  2  !  YyhA  ^  cos  6  +  W"g"Ji-)  a.  =  0  .......  .  ......  (4) 

The  quantity  in  brackets  can  be  written  as  the  sum  of  tAvo  squares, 
and  is  therefore  positive.  Hence  the  deviation  from  steady  motion 
is  simple  harmonic.  The  period  is 


(A  V  -  2  WghA  i#  cos  6  +  IF  2/7a/'2)- 

If  the  motion  had  been  unstable,  the  period  would  have  been 
imaginary.  The  result  shows  that  if  a  top  is  in  steady  motion,  and 
is  slightly  disturbed  without  violation  of  (2),  the  motion  is  then  one 
of  oscillation  about  the  state  of  steady  motion,  in  a  period  which  is 
shorter  the  greater  the  spin.  The  period  here  obtained  is  a  more 
exact,  value  than  that,  2irA/Cn,  found  in  §  266,  to  which,  however,  it 
reduces  if  the  terms  in  //.*,  jj?  be  neglected. 

The  two  values  of  ju,  given  by  (3)  are 


Cn      (.        f.     4/1  Wtjh.        T\" 

=  jT-i  --  a  (l  ±  A/  }  --  T^r-  COS  6  }• 

2/1  cos  9  \         >          (j-n-  J 


Either  of  these  values  of  ^  is  possible  and  may  be  realised  by  starting 
the  top  properly.  The  smaller  root,  which  approximates  to  Wgh/Cn, 
or,  more  exactly,  to  Wgk{l+(A  Wijh  cos  fl)/C2u*}/Cn,  wheti  n  is  great,  is 
that  which  applies  when  the  top  is  held  with  its  axis  inclined  at  some 
angle  0  to  the  vertical,  set  into  rapid  rotation  by  the  xinwinding  of  a 
string,  and  then  left  to  itself.  The  motion  is  not  then  strictly  steady, 
but  is  one  of  oscillation  through  .a  small  range  of  0,  and  a  range  of  p 
from  twice  the  initial  value  of  $  to  zero.  For  truly  steady  motion, 
the  top  must,  besides  being  set  into  rapid  rotation,  have  given  to  it  at 
starting  the  proper  amount  of  azimuthal  motion  /u. 

271.  Graphical  Representation  of  Condition  of  Stability  of 
Steady  Motion.  The  dynamical  stability  can  be  illustrated  by_  a 
very  elegant  geometrical'  construction  due  to  Sir  George  Greenhill. 
Tn  'Fig.  117  OC  is  the  vertical,  00'  the  axis  of  the  top.  CO  and  00' 
are  made  of  lengths  to  represent  respectively  the  angular  momentum 
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axis  of  figure.  These  are  components  of  an  angular  momentum  OK 
in  the  plane  GOZ,  obtained  by  drawing  lines  in  that  plane  at  right 
angles  to  00  and  OG',  and  the  line  OK  to  their  point  of  meeting  K. 
KM  is  also  drawn  vertically,  and  KN  is  drawn  parallel  to  00'  to 
meet  OC  in  N. 

[From  K  the  line  KIT  at  right  angles  to  GK  is  drawn  to  represent 
Ad  ;  and  so  OE  represents  the  resultant  angular  momentum.] 


OK  is  equivalent  either  to  the  two  components  OC',  G'K  or  to  the 
two  OC,  OK.  Now  G'K  is  A\p sin  d,  so  that 

CK=  00'  sin  6-  C"Arcos  0=((7n  -  /l^  cos  0)  sin  0. 
Also  Jtf ff=  6W=  <?'A7sin  0  =  4  ^, 

and  M7=  Ch cos  0- 4\£  cos2  (9=(<7n  -  ^  cos  0)  cos  6. 

Thus  JV7f=  Cn-A\p  cos  0. 

Now,  if  the  motion  is  steady,  0  =  0,  and  H  coincides  with  K.  Let 
the  steady  Aralue  of  ^  be  p.  The  point  K  then  moves  round  00, 
keeping  6  constant,  at  such  a  speed  that  angular  momentum  in  the 


direction  of  the  motion  of  A',  measured  by  the  speed  of  K  in  that 
direction,  grows  at  rate  CK .  n=  Tf<//tsin  0.  But 

CK~  (Cn  —  Afj,  cos  6)  sin  0, 
and  therefore  we  have 

(  C'ti  -  A  /j,  cos  0)  /x,  =  Wg/i, 

the  quadratic  equation  for  /x.  found  in  §  270  above. 
By  the  diagram, 

^J^BiuflsJ^/4         d       _ON_ME 

Thus  we  get  JI/AT.  NK=A  Wg/i,  and  thus,  for  0(7  with  the  given  length 
and  inclination  0  to  the  vertical,  K  lies  on  a  hyperbola  of  which  OC 
•and  OC'  are  the  asymptotes. 

If  E  be  the  middle  point  of  C'F,  we  get 

C'E*  -  KJP  =  C'K.  KF=KN.  NK.  sin  0  tan  0=  %/j  sin  0  tan  0. 

If  the  line  0' A'  intersect  the  hyperbola  again  in  A",  another  value  //,'  of 
the  aaimuthal  angular  speed  exists  for  A'',  and  is  the  larger  root 
of  the  equation. 

When  the  roots  are  equal  the  line  G'K  touches  the  hyperbola.     Then 
KM=\QF,  KN  =  \OC',  and  therefore 

A  Wffh  =  KM .  NK=-^  OF.  OC" = J  CW  sec  0. 


Honce  Cn^^-AWg/icosd,  fj-~'2W(/h/Cn.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
hyperbola  depends  only  on  the  angle  0,  so  that  if  OC'  be  too  short 
G  K  will  fall  below  the  vertex  of  the  branch  of  the  curve  shown 
dotted  in  the  diagram,  and  steady  motion  will  be  impossible.  The 
roots  of  the  quadratic  are  then  imaginary. 

What  happens,  when  the  top  is  started  with  the  given  A.M.  Cn, 
at  a  given  inclination  9  with  d  and  ^  zero,  is,  first  (since  the 
term  J-(7?r  of  the  kinetic  energy  remains  unaltered,  while  terms 
•\A&*  and  kA^sin2  6  are  called  into  existence  at  the  expense  of  the 
potential  energy)  a  sinking  of  the  axis  below  the  inclination  Q.  This 
sinking  continues  while  9  increases,  and  6,  at  first  a  maximum, 
diminishes  until  when  0  is  zero  6  is  a  maximum.  At  that  instant  ^ 
has  the  steady  motion  value  p,  as  appears  from  (1)  of  §  270.  Fig.  117 
.shows  that  at  the  starting  of  the  top  AT  lies  within  the  hyperbola,  and 
that  when  (9  =  0  the  value  of  \j/  is  the  smaller  root  of  the  steady  motion 
equation  just  referred  to.  It  cannot  possibly  be  the  greater  root 
unless  a  sufficiently  large  initial  value  of  \j/  is  given  to  make 
(On  -  A^  cos  0)^  >  Wff/i, 

when,  by  (1),  §  270,  ^16>  must  be  negative,  and  the  axis  will  rise  toward 
the  point  K. 

After  6  has  thus  become  a   maximum,  and  K  has  reached   the 
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have  then  (Cn-A^^os9)^>  Wgh,  and  if/  increases,  until  it  attains  a 
maximum  value  just  when  the  absolute  value  of  6>  is  greatest,  as  we 
see  from  (3)  of  §  261,  for  then  (9=0,  and  therefore  i£=0.  Then  the 
absolute  value  of  0  diminishes,  a  negative  value  of  6  grows  up  and 
the  axis  rises. 

Unless  the  initial  position  is  such  that  the  line  G'K  intersects  the 
hyperbola,  there  does  not  exist  a  value  of  ij/}  with  which  if  the  top 
were  started  it  would  continue  in  steady  motion. 

272.  Additional  Couple  about  OD.  Effect  of  forcing  Pre- 
cession above  Free  Value.  Now  let  an  additional  couple  N 
about  OD  be  applied  to  the  top,  say  by  the  action  of  a  ring 
similar  to  that  which  constrains  the  model  in  Fig.  121,  so 
that  the  whole  moment  about  OD  is  Wghsm6  +  N,  and 
let  the  top  be  in  steady  motion  in  these  circumstances. 
We  have  then  the  equation 

(Cn  -Afi  cos  ft)//  sin  0  =  Wgh  sin  9  +  N 

N 
or  -^—j:  =  -  A/J?  cos  0  +  Cn  a  -  Wall  .............  (1) 

sin  9  r  J 

If  fa,  /JL.-,  (fj.i  >  /x2)  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

Aft*  cos  Q  -  Cup.  +  Wfjh  =  0, 
we  can  write  (1)  in  the  form 

KM.NK 


sn 


A 
-=A 


by  §  271  above.  According  as  N  is  positive  or  negative 
ju.  does  or  does  not  lie  between  fa  and  //2  ,  that  is,  the  point 
K  in  Fig.  117  does  or  does  not  lie  within  the  hyperbola 
which  gives  the  values  of  /x  for  free  steady  motion.  But 
if  N  be  positive,  it  must  arise  from  the  exertion  of  a  force 
by  the  ring  on  the  axis  tending  to  increase  6,  so  that  the 
axis  presses  upwards  against  the  ring,  that  is,  the  outer 
end  of  the  axis  tends  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  if  N  be 
negative,  the  point  K  in  Fig.  117  lies  outside  the  hyper- 
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and  that  any  decrease  of  /x  will  cause  the  axis  to  fall. 

It  is  shown  in  §  261  that  A.M.  is  produced  by  the  motion 
about  the  axes  OC,  OE  at  rate  (On  —  A\j/-cos9)\jssm9,  and 
so  we  have  the  equation  of  free  steady  motion 

(On  --  A  /A  cos  0)/x  sin  0  =  Wgh  sin  0, 
which  can  be  written,  without  change  of  signs, 

4cos0(/x1-/x)(/u-/x2)  =  0  ...................  (1) 

If  this  equation  is  fulfilled  because  /A  —  /x2,  the  smaller  root 
of  the  quadratic  in  /A,  any  sudden  increase  in  /x,  without 
change  in  9,  must  give  the  quantity  on  the  left  a  positive 
value,  that  is  make  (Cn  —  A^js  cos  6)\js  sin  9  exceed  Wgh  sin  9, 
and  so  by  (1),  §  261,  A9  must  be  negative,  that  is  9  begins 
to  acquire  a  negative  value,  and  the  top  rises.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  equation  is  fulfilled  because  /A  =  /CXI,  the 
greater  root,  any  increase  of  /A  beyond  that  value  will  make 

(Cn  -  A  i/>  cos  9}  Y'  fiin  0  -  Wfjk  sin  9 
acquire  a  negative  value,  that 
is  A9  must  be  positive;  in 
other  words,  9  begins  to  ac- 
quire a  positive  value,  and 
the  top  falls.  Similarly  dim- 
inution of  /u  from  the  values 
/x.,,  /A!  causes  the  top  to  fall 
and  rise  respectively. 

It  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  common  rule  "  hurry- 
ing the  precession  causes  the 
top  to  rise,  delaying  the  pre- 
cession causes  the  top  to  fall  " 
is  not,  as  it  is  usually  given, 
correct.  The  effect  of  either 
depends  on  whether  the 
smaller  or  the  larger  of  the 
two  possible  values  of  /x  is  that  of  the  steady  motion.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  which  occur  in  experiments  with  tops, 
it  is  the  smaller  value  of  /x  which  characterises  the  motion, 


FIG.  us. 


and  so  the  rule  in  its  ordinary  form  gives  results  in 
accordance  with  experiment. 

Fig.  118  shows  the  effect  of  imposing  precession  about 
a  vertical  axis  in  a  balanced  gyrostat.  Precession  about  a 
horizontal  axis  is  produced. 

273.   Reaction  of  Ring-Gruide  or  Space-Cone  on  Top.     If,  as 

in  the  model  of  Fig.  121  and  in  the  toy  shown  in  Fig.  119, 
the  top  be  furnished  with  a  material  cone  or  axle,  fixed 
round  the  axis  of  figure,  which  rolls  on  a  cone  fixed  in 
space  represented  by  the  ring  in  Fig.  121  or  the  curved 
wire  of  Fig.  119,  and  the  point  of  support  be  at  the 
centroid,  the  couple  on  the  top  must  be  applied  by 
the  pressure  of  the  fixed  against  the  moving  cone.  The 
circle  of  the  points  of  contact  on  the  moving  cone  is  the 
polhode  on  the  top,  and  the  fixed  ring  or  curved  wire  is 
the  herpolhode.  (See  Chap.  VIII.) 

The  pressure  of  the  axle  on  the  ring-guide,  that  is  of  one 
polhode  on  the  other,  is  to  be  found  from  the  calculation 
of  the  rate  of  growth  of  A.M.  given  in  §261.  This  is  the 
rate  of  displacement  of  the  extremity  H  of  the  vector  OH 
representing  the  A.M.,  and  is  clearly  about  an  axis  at  right 
angles  at  once  to  the  axis  of  figure  and  to  the  vertical,  an 
axis,  therefore,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  axis  OD 
of  Fig.  112.  For  OH  is  always  in  the  plane  ZOO  of 
Fig.  112,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  point  I 
of  the  instantaneous  axis  along  the  guide. 

But  the  A.M.  grows  in  the  direction  OD  at  rate 

A0+(Cn-A^  cos  6)\js  sin  e, 
and  therefore,  if  N  be  the  couple, 

A6  +  (Cn-A^cose}\jssinO  =  N,  (1) 

or  if  the  motion  is  steady, 

(Cn— A  JUL  cos  0)^^11  6  =  N.  (2) 

This  equation  is  sometimes  written  in  this  connection*  in 
the  form  {0« -(4  -  G>  cos  fl^sin  9  =  N,  (3) 

*  See    Klein    and   Somraerfeld,    Theorie    des    Krei.ae.ls,    p.    173,   where, 

i  fl'LV*    ~,n~-4.  "I  C      1          '  J-*  *  1  3L  "  ' 


plane  ZOO  (§261). 

If  A  =  G,  we  have  the  steady  precessional  motion,  under 
couple  N,  of  a  spherical  top,  that  is,  the  equation  is 

G(n  -  //  cos  #)/*  sin  0  =  iV", (4) 

as  in  §2*72  above.  We  shall  see  below  that  the  term 
introduced  by  the  inertia  of  the  case  of  a  gyrostat  enables 
a  similar  equation  of  steady  motion  to  be  obtained  for  that 
form  of  top  (§281). 

The  pressure  on  the  ring  is  N/l  if  I  denote  the  distance 
of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  axle  with  the  ring  from  the 
point  of  support. 

If  a  slight  push  or  blow  be  given  to  the  axis  of  the  top, 
an  impulsive  couple  is  applied  which  produces  an  increase 
of  the  component  A\fssmO  of  A.M.  about  the  axis  OE,  that 
is,  changes  \js  to  \js-\-8\js,  if  6  is  kept  unchanged  by  the 
guide.  This  increase  in  \js  makes  the  rate  of  growth  of 
A.M.  about  OD  more  rapid  than  is  accounted  for  by  the 
couple  N,  and  so  the  top  endeavours  to  turn  about  OD 
in  the  direction  to  keep  the  rate  of  change  of  A.M.  the 
same  as  before,  that  is  so  as  to  press  with  so  much  greater 
force  against  the  guide,  that  the  enhanced  value  of  N  is 
that  required  for  the  greater  precession.  [The  reader 
should  as  an  exercise  verify  this  by  the  consideration 
of  an  actual  case,  drawing  the  momentum  axes,  and 
determining  the  sense  of  the  couple  N.] 

274.   Explanation  of  Clinging  of  Axle  of  Top  to  Curved  Guide. 

The  action  of  the  top  shown  in  Fig.  119  is  very  curious, 
but  its  explanation  may  be  made  out  easily  from  the  above 
discussion.  The  axle  rolls  round  the  curved  guide 
following  all  the  convolutions,  however  sharply  curved, 
and  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  guide  in  one  direction 
turns  rapidly  round  the  end  of  the  wire  and  rolls  back  on 
the  other  side.  The  axle  has  been  described  as  clinging 
to  the  wire  like  a  piece  of  iron  to  a  magnet. 

For  simplicity  we  have  supposed  that  there  is  no  gravi- 
tational couple  on  the  top.  The  action  of  the  guide  may 
be  analysed  as  follows.  Consider  a  right  circular  cone 
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generator;  a  short  element  of  the  guide  at  the  point  of 
contact  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  guide  and  a  circular 


section  of  the  cone.  Such  a  cone  may  be  made  to  pass 
through  any  element  of  the  guide,  and  0  is  now  the  semi- 
vertical  angle  of  that  cone.  The  element  will  in  general 
give  a  component  of  action  on  the  axis  of  the  top  in  the 
plane  through  the  axis  of  the  cone. 

We  have  for  the  couple  applied  to  the  axle  in  the  plane 
through  01,  the  equation 


FIG.  11!). 

Besides  this  couple  N,  a  reactional  couple  in  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  cone  through  01  is  applied  to  the  top.  For 
clearly  a  component  F  of  reaction  of  the  guide  acts  on  it  at 
/  with  or  against  the  direction  of  motion  along  the  circular 
section,  according  to  the  angle  between  the  section  and  the 
guide,  and  F  and  —F  inserted  at  the  point  of  support 
give  a  couple  of  moment  N',  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  01,  in  the  plane  QOI.  This  can  be  resolved  into 
two  components  N'&incL,  i^'cosa.  (cL  —  IOG]  about  OC  and 
OE  (at  right  angles  to  OC)  in  the  plane  COL  The  former 
couple  of  comparatively  small  moment  alters  the  speed 
of  rotation,  the  latter  gives  change  of  \]s  at  numerical  rate 

A//-  sin  0  —  Ar/cos  a., 


loss  on  the  guide  from  this  cause. 

Tliovo  is  also  a  frictional  couple  which  in  general  splits 
into  two  components,  one  with  or  against  N,  and  the  other 
helping  or  retarding  \[s,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
guide. 

Now  let  the  axle  come  to  a  discontinuity  in  the  guide, 
for  example  one  of  the  ends.  The  couple  N  may  be 
rogarded  as  there  suddenly  annulled,  and  therefore  (since 
any  thing  like  steady  motion  ceases)  Ad  as  taking  at  the 
same  time  a  value 

—  (Gn  —  A^f  cos  0)  i/> sin  9, 

the  value  of  AO  —  iV  just  before  the  discontinuity  is  arrived 
at.  In  other  words,  the  motion  may  be  regarded  as  disturbed 
by  an.  outward  force  Njl  applied  at  /  to  the  axle.  Thus 
0  grows  up  rapidly,  and  the  axle  moves  outward. 

JBut  as  the  axle  moves  outward  owing  to  6,  a  rate  R  of 
growth  of  A.M.  about  OE  would  be  produced,  were  it  not 
for  another  motion  of  the  top.  There  is  now  no  couple 
about  OE,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  R  zero,  the  top 
must  turn  about  OE,  and  in  the  direction,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figure,  to  bring  the  axle  against  the  end  of  the 
wire,  across  which  the  axle  will  roll,"" until  the  next  sharp 
corner  is  reached.  In  this  way  the  axle  rolls  round  the 
end  of  the  guide,  while  the  space-cone  of  angle  0  changes 
position  rapidly. 

When  the  end  has  been  rounded  the  precession  becomes 
.igain  nearly  steady,  but  the  axle  now  presses  against  the 
Vther  side  'of  the  wire.  The  precession  is  now  in  the 
>ppositc  direction,  and  the  axle  therefore  again  presses 
igainst  the  wire,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  m 
vhieh  it  formerly  pressed  at  the  same  place. 

A  .similar  explanation  accounts  for  the  hard  pressing  ot 
,ho  axle  against  the  guide  where  0  increases  or  diminishes 
•apidly,  as'it  does  in  a  guide  like  that  of  Fig.  119. 

275.  Astronomical  Precession.  The  term  precession  as 
.pplied  to  the  motion  of  a  top  or  gyrostat  is  derived  from 
lie  "  precession  of  the  equinoxes  "  caused  by  what  becomes  a 
oirical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  if  the  translational  motion 
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the  motion  of  the  earth's  centre.  While  the  earth  thus 
rotates,  the  differential  attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  two 
halves  o£  the  earth's  equatorial  protuberance,  that  turned 
towards  the  sun  and  that  turned  away  from  the  sun — to 
take  the  earth  at  perihelion  or  at  aphelion — exerts  a  couple 
which  tends  to  bring  the  earth's  equator  into  coincidence 
with  the  ecliptic,  by  turning  it  about  a  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  from  the  earth's  centre 
to  the  sun.  This  couple  plays  the  part  of  the  couple 

about  the  axis  OD  (Fig.  112) 

""""""*-•.,        applied  by  gravity  to  the  top. 
|N  6500  X     The  result  is  the  same;  just  as 

YEARS  '•    the  top  does  not  fall  down,  but 

J^     has    an    azimuthal    motion    in 
_„,---'/         virtue  of  the  couple,  so  that  the 
axis  of  rotation,  if  the  motion 
IN  iso'oo  *'s  s^eacty>  moves  in  a  right  cone, 

Y^ARS  so    the    earth's    axis    does    not 

/  approach     perpendicularity    to 

'  the  ecliptic,  but,  relative  to  the 

earth's  centre  regarded  as  a  fixed 
pIG>  j2o.  point,  has  a  conical  motion  in 

space  about  a  line  drawn  from 

the  earth's  centre  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  which  answers 
to  the  vertical  OZ  in  the  case  of  the  top  (Fig.  120).  The 
angular  speed  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  axis  about  the  axis 
of  the  cone  is  M/Cn  sin  6,  where  M  is  a  certain  mean  value 
of  the  moment  of  the  couple  referred  to  above  as  applied  by 
the  sun's  attraction.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  value 
Wgk  sin  Q/Cn  sin  Q,  which  the  theory  of  the  top  gives  for  the 
processional  motion  of  angular  speed  -\//-0  about  the  vertical. 
The  conical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis  has  a  period  of 
26,000  years,  and  causes  the  astronomical  phenomenon  of 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  is  the  continual  revolution 
of  the  line  of  equinoxes  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  121,  which  shows  a  terrestrial 
globe  with  the  lower  half  cut  away,  and  the  upper  part 


loaded  so  that  it  can  turn  about  a  point  of  support  at  the 
centre,  with  the  pin  P  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the 
horizontal  ring  RP  at  the  top.  The  pin  P  is  the  upper 
end  of  a  cone  fixed  on  the  body,  having  its  vertex  at  the 
centre  0  of  the  globe;  this  cone  rolls  on  a  cone  fixed  in 
.space.  The  latter  cone  is  represented  by  the  ring  RP, 
which  is  enough  to  guide  the  moving  cone:  all  the  rest 
is  cut  away,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the 
vertex  in  this  case  is 
also  at  the  centre. 

As  then  the  globe 
turns  about  the  axis  of 
figure  the  cone  P  rolls 
on  the  fixed  cone,  and 
travelling  round  the 
axis  of  figure  describes 
a  cone  in  space,  in  the 
model  a  cone  of  23°  27' 
semi- vertical  angle.  The 
equator  of  the  globe  is 
shown  by  the  dark  line 
intersecting  a  meridian 
through  P  in  N.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  rim, 
to  which  the  supports 

of  the  ring  R  are  attached,  represents  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  point  N  represents  the  intersection  of 
the  equator  with  that  plane.  N  therefore  represents 
an  equinox.  As  the  globe  revolves  in  the  counter-clock 
direction  (as  seen  from  outside  P)  the  pin  P  rolls  round 
the  ring  in  the  clock  direction,  and  so  the  point  N  moves 
from  right  to  left  along  the  ecliptic,  in  the  direction  _to 
meet  the  rotation,  that  is  to  make  the  equinox  occur  earlier 
in  time.  This  is  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  is 
thus  completely  illustrated  by  the  model. 

Ex.  Supposing  the  model  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  earth  and  to 
•ipiu  with  the  same  speed  as  the  earth,  find  the  diameter  at  the  north 
pole  of  the  cone  fixed  in  the  earth  with  vertex  at  the  centre,  which, 

1     ,,.  .,         .  ,  p  P    .     _r    : (.,•„,,!    .,-,-,„} a  93°  97' 


FIG.    121. 


A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  [CH.  IX. 

its  vertex  also  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  gives  precessioual 
i  of  26,000  years'  period. 

e  rolling  of  a  cone  fixed  in  the  body  on  a  cone  fixed  in 
represents  exactly  the  steady  motion  of  a  top.  The 
as  it  rotates  about  the  axis  of  figure  with  speed  n 
:ach  point  of  that  axis  carried  round  the  vertical  OZ 
angular  speed  i/>v  The  point  I  in  Fig.  112  is  there- 
in consequence  of  the  rotation  about  00,  being  carried 
e  direction  fi-om  the  reader,  while,  in  consequence  of 
irning  about  OZ,  it  is  being  carried  towards  the  reader. 
he  position  of  I  be  so  chosen  that  the  one  motion  just 
;eracts  the  other.  Then,  as  we  shall  show,  the  body  is 
ng  about  the  line  01,  which  is  the  instantaneous  axis. 

>.   Kolling  of  Body-Cone  on  Space-Cone.     As  shown  in  the 

3,  I  lies  on  two  circles  described  about  OZ  and  00  as 

Denote  the  angle  100  by  a,  then  ZOI=  6  -  a.     The 

of  the  two  circles   arc    0Jsin(0  —  rx.)  and   01  sin  «_ 

/  has  speed  at  right  angles  to  the  paper,  of  amount 

r.sina,  due  to  the  rotation  about  00  and  speed 

•\//-  sin  0  .  01  cos  oo, 
-o  the  rotation  \//-sin6>  about  OE.     Thus  we  have 


,  r  nv 

tan  a  =  i  -  .........................  (  1  ) 

n 

resultant  angular  speed  is  thus  about  01,  and  is 


always  lies  in  the  vertical  plane  ZOO,  which  turns 
1  OZ  with  angular  speed  i/r0.  Hence,  if  9  does  not 
neither  does  a,  and  01  moves  round  OZ  in  the  cone 
ni-vertical  angle  IOZ=6  —  OL,  the  cone  fixed  in  space. 
will  be  noticed  that  the  moving  cone  rolls  in  this  case 
e  convex  surface  of  the  cone  fixed  in  space,  and  that 
fore  processional,  or  azimuthal,  motion  is  in  the  same 
}ion  as  the  rotation.  In  the  case  of  the  earth,  the 


we  uuzi  now  analyse  tne  motion  in  trie  lonowing  manner, 
which  gives  a,  geometrical  picture  of  what  takes  place. 
Consider  two  axes  OA  and  OB  fixed  in  the  body,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  to  OC,  and  therefore  principal 
axes  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  A,  to  coincide 
witli  OJ)  and  OE,  and  let  a  short  interval  of  time  r  elapse. 
The  moving  cone  has  rolled  forward  on  the  fixed  cone,  and 
the.  instantaneous  axis  is  now  01'.  The  change  of  direction 
101'  on  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  towards  the  position 
which  OA  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  T,  that  is  towards 
the  position  then  of  OD.  The  angle  101'  is  clearly 

Y/-Tsin(0  —  a). 

By  the  turning  of  01  towards  OD  in  this  way  the 
angular  speed  about  the  position  of  OA  at  the  initial 
instant  of  r  has  (as  we  see  by  the  principle  already 
frequently  applied)  been  increased  by 

Jtf  +  y>2sin20 .  cos  {7T/2  - I/>T  sin(0 - oc)}, 

that  is  by          Jri*  + \js  sin20 .  \JST  sin  (6  —  a). 

[The  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone  has  in  the  time  T  been 
increased  by  QT,  but  this  has  only  moved  the  instantaneous 
axis  parallel  to  the  plane  ZOO,  and  therefore  can  have 
produced  no  effect  on  the  angular  speed  about  OA.} 
Now  the  figure  shows  that 

O  

sin  (9 - a)/sin  6  =  (n~  Y>  cos  9}/Jn- + V/*sin20, 
*o  that  the  change  of  angular  speed  just  calculated  is 

\j/-r(n  -  \js  cos  9 )  sin  9. 

'For  u-i/>eos0  is  the  angular  speed  about  00  relative 
io  the  plane  ZOO,  and  therefore  (n  -  ^  cos  9)  sin  a  is 
jalanced  by  i/rsin(0  — a),  so  that 

sin(0  -  oc)/sin  a = (n  - 
But  ain0/tcana  =  V^  a"d  therefore 
sin  (9  - a)/sin  Q  =  (ti-  V>  cos 

=  (w  -  T/r  cos  0)/\i 


change  0V  which  has  grown  up  in  the  angular  speed  0. 
The  total  rate  of  growth  of  angular  speed  about  the 
instantaneous  position  of  OA  is  therefore 

(9 + Y>-  (n  —  i//-  cos  6}  sin  6 ; 

and  this  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angular  speed  about 
OA  in  its  position  at  the  instant.  We  have  proved  (§  170) 
that  this  is  also  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angular  speed 
about  OA  as  it  moves  with  the  body. 

The  angular  acceleration  about  the  axis  OD,  the 
instantaneous  position  of  which  was  taken  as  coinciding 
with  that  of  OA,  is  uninfluenced  by  the  rotation  of  the 
body  with  angular  speed  n  — -\jscos6  relative  to  the  plane 
ZOO,  and  is  therefore  simply  0. 

The  reader  may  in  like  manner  find  the  position  of 
the  axis  OH  of  resultant  A.M.,  and  find  the  equations 
of  motion  from  a  consideration  of  its  motion. 

277.   Motion  of  a  Top  deduced  from  Euler's  Equations.     The 

equations  of  motion  of  a  top,  with  reference  to  the  special 

axes  00,  OD,  OE  which  have  been 
used  above,  are  often  obtained  by 
means  of  Euler's  equations,  and  to 
complete  the  discussion  we  indicate 
how  that  is  done.  We  have  to 
use  'axes  fixed  in  the  body:  one 
of  these  is  OC,  the  others  are  OA, 
OB,  which  are  in  the  plane  of  OD 
and  OE  (see  Fig.  122).  Since  OE 
moves  with  the  plane  ZOO,  we 
may  take  EOB  as  the  angle 
through  which  the  body  in  its 
turning  about  00  has  outstripped 
the  plane  ZOO.  Denoting  this 
angle  by  0,  we  have  96  =  0),  the 
angular  speed  relative  to  ZOG. 
Putting  p,  q  for  the  angular  speeds 

about  OA  and  OB,  and  r(  =  n)  for  that  about  00,  we  have 

p  =  6  cos  (j>  +  •(//•  sin  9  sin  0,     q  =  —  9  sin  ^  +  \js  sin  6  cos  <£.  (1) 


§§  276,  277]  EULER'S  EQUATIONS.  503 

The  Eulerian  equations  are  therefore 

Ap  —  (A—  G)qr=  Wgk  cos  0  sin  0,      -\ 
Aq-(0-A}rp  =  -  Wgh sin  0 sin  6,  I (2) 

Hence  r  =  0  +  \js  cos  0  =  io -\-\js  cos  6  is  constant. 

Substituting  the  values  of  p,  q,  r  in  the  first  two  equations, 
multiplying  the  first  equation  by  cos  0,  and  the  second  by 
sin  0,  and  subtracting  the  second  product  from  the  first,  we 
get,  after  reduction, 

A$+(Cn-A\l,  cos  0)y>  sin  0=  Fry/I sin0,   (3) 

which  is  (1)  of  §261. 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  obtained  by  the  substitu- 
tions by  sin  0  and  the  second  by  cos  0,  and  adding  the 
results,  we  obtain 

sin0+(2A^cos0- 


or  (3)  of  §  261. 

The  last  found  equation,  if  multiplied  by  sin  9,  is  directly 
integrable,  and  the  result  is  the  equation  of  constancy  of 
momentum  about  the  vertical  OZ. 

The  reader  may  also  verify  that  if  the  first  equation 
of  (1)  be  multiplied  by  p,  the  second  by  q,  the  third  by  r, 
and  the  results  be  added,  the  equation  obtained  is  directly 
integrable  and  yields  the  equation  of  energy. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  values  of  p  and  q  in  ( 1 )  we 
have  when  0  is  zero,  and  OA  and  OB  therefore  coincide 
with  OD  and  OE, 

p  =  0  +  y> (n  -  if  cos  0)  sin  9,  q  =  if  sin  6-6(n-  2Y>  cos  6).  (5) 

The  first  of  these  agrees  with  the  value  obtained  otherwise 
in  §  276,  and  the  second  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  reader  should  also  obtain  them  by  the  method  of  §  0, 
proceeding  as  shown  in  §  261. 

The  reader  should  also  carefully  note  the  fact  here 
illustrated,  that  p,  q,  r,  the  angular  accelerations  with 


speed  about  OA,  OB  or  OG  in  their  new  positions  is  the 
same  as  for  the  fixed  axes,  with  which  at  the  initial  instant 
of  dt  they  coincided.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  angular 
accelerations  about  the  fixed  axes,  with  which  OD  and  OE 
coincide  at  the  instant,  are  the  values  stated  above  in  the 
equations  for  p,  q,  the  accelerations  about  the  moving  axes 
OD,  OE  are  simply  Q,  and  d(\js  sin  6}/dt.  The  former  is  less 
than  p  by  •^•(n—^js  cos  0)  sin  0,  and  the  latter  greater  than  q 
by  (n  —  i//-cos0)0. 

278.  Gyrostats.  Motion  of  a  Gyrostat.  The  theory  of  a 
top  given  above  applies  with  some  slight  modifications  to 
the  motion  of  a  yyrostat,  that  is,  a  fly-wheel  mounted  in  a 
case  or  on  a  framework,  and  set  into  rapid  rotation  about 
its  axis.  Figs.  123,  124,  and  125  show  different  gyrostats 
made  for  different  purposes.  The  first  shows  a  fly-wheel 
with  heavy  rim,  mounted  on  an  axis  the  ends  of  which 
are  carefully  rounded  points  held  in  cup  bearings,  adjustable 


FIG.  123. 


by  screws,  and  secured  by  locking  nuts  which  prevent 
any  possibility  of  loosening  of  the  bearings  as  the  wheel 
revolves.  The  bearings  are  attached  to  a  case  shaped  to 
enclose  the  wheel  and  its  axis;  so  that  the  central  part 


passed  round  the  axle.     A   strong   fine   cord   about  6  or 
c 


FIG.  125. 

7  yards  long  lias  one  end  passed  round  the  axle,  and  the 
two  ends  are  then  knotted  together.  The  cord  is  then 
passed  over  the  over-hanging  pulley  of  a  small  electric 
motor,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  now  endless  string  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  the  string  is  crossed  to  give 
it  a  better  grip  of  the  axle.  The  motor  is  now  started 
while  the  gyrostat  is  held  by  the  operator,  who  pulls  only 
slightly  at  first,  so  as  not  to  stop  the  motor.  After  a  time 
the  fly-wheel  will  have  been  got  iuto  motion,  and  the  string 
is  cut  by  a  blow  from  a  sharp  knife  near  where  it  is 
running  to  the  axle,  and  runs  off. 

A  simpler  form  is  that  familiar  to  nearly  everybody  as 
a  scientific  toy,  in  which  the  case  is  reduced  to  a  ring 
carrying  the  fly-wheel  bearings,  and  provided  with  a  stand 
on  which  the  gyrostat  can  be  placed  in  different  positions. 


every  one.  The  angular  momentum  of  such  a  wheel  is 
great  though  its  speed  of  rotation  be  small.  A  simple 
form  of  gyrostat  (or  rather  top)  may  be  constructed,  as 
suggested  by  Sir  George  Greenlvill,  by  mounting  a  bicycle 
wheel  at  one  end  of  a  straight  rod  as  axle,  and  hanging 
it  from  a  fixed  point  by  a  universal  joint  at  the  other 
end.  The  wheel  can  then  be  spun  by  a  stick  placed 
between  the  spokes,  and  the  phenomena  of  precession, 
reactions,  etc.,  studied.  The  gyrostatic  action  of  the  wheels 
of  a  vehicle  (a  rapidly  moving  motor-car  or  railway 
carriage,  for  example),  moving  round  the  curve,  gives  a 
couple  aiding  centrifugal  force  to  upset  the  vehicle,  which 
must  be  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  ground  or  rails. 
The  reader  may  calculate  this  couple  by  the  methods 
explained  below. 

279.    Gyrostatic  Stability.     Two  positions  of  a   gyrostat 
which  experiment  and  theory  show  are  stable  are  indicated 


FIG.  126. 


FIG.  127. 


in  Figs.  126,  and  127.  In  the  first,  the  gyrostat  is  supported 
on  two  stilts,  one  rigidly  attached  to  the  case  and  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  the  other  merely  a  stiff'  wire 
with  rounded  points,  the  upper  of  which  rests  loosely  in 
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lower  ends  of  the  .stilts  rest  on  a  metal  plate.  If  the 
gyrostat  is  free  to  oscillate  in  azimuth,  it  will  be  stable 
when  thus  supported. 

In  the  second  case,  the  gyrostat  is  supported  on  gimbals, 
with  its  axis  nearly  vertical.  It  can  thus  turn  its  axis 
away  from  or  towards  the  vertical  in  any  direction.  It 
has  in  fact  two  freedoms  to  turn  from  the  vertical,  one 
about  the  axis  oi!  each  gimbal  ring.  The  upright  position 
is  thoroughly  stable  when  the  fly-wheel  is  spinning.  The 
remarkable  fact  will  be  proved  below  that  the  gyrostat 
must  be  unstable  for  both  freedoms  when  the  fly-wheel 
is  not  rotating,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  made  completely 
stable  by  rotation.  In  point  of  fact  only  an  even  number  of 
freedoms  can  be  rendered  stable  by  the  angular  momentum. 


FIG.  128. 

In  Fig.  128  a  gyrostat  is  shown  supported  on  a  bifilar 
sling,  arranged  in  different  ways.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
diagrams  of  this  figure  the  two  threads  are  crossed  by 
putting  one  through  a  ring  placed  in  the  other.  Here 
azhnuthal  oscillations  are  possible.  It  is  clear  that  the 
inclinational  equilibrium  in  I  and  3  is  stable  without 
rotation;  in  2  and  4  it  is  rendered  stable  by  rotation 
of  the  fly-wheel.  The  azimuthal  equilibrium  in  £  and  4 
is  only  rendered  stable  by  rotation.  These  arrangements 
are  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  [See  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Philosophy,  §  345x.] 

One  of  the  most  striking  experiments  which  can  be 
made  with  a  gyrostat  is  that  shown,  carried  out  in  slightly 
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gyrostat  is  shown  hung  by  its  rim,  while  a  weight  is 
hung  from  one  end  of  the  part  of  the  case  surrounding1 
the  axis.  The  gyrostat  thus  supported  is  pulled  by  the 
weight,  so  that  it  is  acted  on  by  two  equal  and  vertical 
forces  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and  would,  if  the 
wheel  were  not  rotating,  turn  round  so  as  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  under  the  supporting  thread. 
But  if  the  wheel  is  in  rapid  rotation, 
the  axis  of  rotation  remains  approxim- 
ately horizontal  while  the  whole  revolves 
about  a  vertical  axis.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  fly-wheel  turns  round  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  that  is  to  say,  turning 
is  produced  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
at  once  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  to 
the  axis  about  which  the  vertical  forces 
tend  to  turn  the  gyrostat.  One  almost 
naturally  expects  (though  any  other 
behaviour  of  the  gyrostat  than  that 
which  actually  takes  place  would  be 
really  unnatural),  the  axis  to  be  tilted 
down.  This  does  not  happen;  the  axis 
moves  round  sideways.  The  result  is 
not,  however,  more  wonderful  than  the 
azimuthal  motion  of  an  ordinary  top 
under  the  action  of  gravity. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  in  Fig.  125,  and  perhaps  in  the 
latter  case  more  strikingly.  The  whole  gyrostat  is  hung 
by  a  cord  attached  outside  the  containing  ring,  and  by  its 
weight  pulls  the  centre  of  gravity  down.  As  before,  the 
axis,  if  free  to  do  so,  turns  round  in  azimuth. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  direction  of  this  azimuthal 
turning  of  the  whole  gyrostat  is  (like  that  of  the  top  under 
gravity),  always  towards  making  the  fly-wheel  face  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  would  face  if  the  rotational  motion 
of  the  wheel  were  produced  by  the  turning  moment,  or 
torque,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  gyrostat  and  the  pull  in. 
the  supporting  cord.  As  the  vertical  line  of  action  of  the 
weight  moves  round  with  the  gyrostat,  the  turning  in 
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The  precession  may  be  explained  in  an  elementary  way 
as  follows.  Consider  a  ring  of  balls  contained  in  a  circular 
tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  130.  Let  the  balls  move  round  in 
the  tube  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  while  a 
couple  acts  tending  to  turn  the  whole  system  round,  tin*. 
axis  AB,  so  that  G  comes  forward  towards  the  reader.  A 
ball  when  at  B  has  no  A.M.  about  AB,  but  as  it  rises  above 
AB  it  will,  if  the  ring  have  any  turning  about  that  lino, 
be  made  to  take  up  such  A.M.  The  ball  will  therefore1 
press  against  the  tube  in  the  direction  from  the  render. 


:\ 


Similarly,  a  ball  below  the  level  of  B  losing  its  A.M.  as 
it  rises  presses  against  the  tube  in  the  same  direction.  The 
right-hand  half  of  the  tube  is  thus  pressed  away  from  the 
reader. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  same  way  that  the  balls  in.  the 
left-hand  half  press  on  the  tube  towards  the  reader.  Thus 
the  tube  is  made  to  take  a  processional  motion  about  CU. 

The  directions  of  the  motions  are  shown  by  the  circles  in 
Fig.  131. 


manet,  wie  gyrostat  gives  a  violent  .sideways  wren  en.  me 
explanation  of  this  is  obvious.  The  downward  turning  of 
the  gyrostat  gives  a  rapid  rate  of  production  of  angular 
momentum  about  a  vertical  axis,  while  the  action  of  the 
operator  has  a  moment,  not  about  a  vertical,  but  about  a 
horizontal  axis.  The  gyrostat  as  a  whole,  therefore,  moves 
round  sideways  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the  proper  direction 
to  annul  the  production  of  angular  momentum  about  that 
axis. 

When  the  gyrostat  is  supported  by  a  cord,  or  on  a  glass 
plate  or  stone  slab,  so  that  a  couple  is  applied  to  it  by 
gravity  tending  to  change  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 

rotation,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  when  the  processional 
motion  is  impeded  by 
applying  a  couple  round 
.....  ___  the  vertical  axis,  the  gyro- 
stat at  once  begins  to  fall 
down,  and  that  if  a  couple 
is  applied  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is  so  as  to 
hurry  up  the  precession, 
the  axis  actually  rises.  It 
is  thus,  as  was  long  ago 
~  pointed  out  by  Jellett  in 

his  Theory  of  Friction, 
that  a  top  is  made  to  rise  in  the  first  part  of  its  spin 
and  fall  in  the  latter  part.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
spin  the  rotation  is  so  rapid  that  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  peg  with  the  surface  of  the  stone  slab  is  moving 
relatively  to  that  surface  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
indicated  for  the  precession  in  Fig.  132,  so  that  the  friction 
applied  to  the  top  gives  a  couple  about  its  axis  hurrying 
up  the  precession;  in  the  latter  part  the  spin  is  so  slow 
that  the  point  of  contact  is  moving  the  other  way,  so  that 
the  couple  due  to  friction  delays  the  precession,  and  the 


FIG  132 


top  falls.  [It  is  very  instructive  to  experiment  with  two 
identical  tops,  one  with  a  peg  ground  sharp,  the  other  with 
a  well-rounded  peg.  The  former,  if  supported  on  a  glass 
or  marble  slab,  does  not  rise  up  from  its  initial  inclined 
position — the  latter  does.]'  A  dynamical  explanation  of 
all  this  will  be  found  later;  and  the  phenomena  here 
described,  though  apparently  not  directly  connected  with 
the  subject,  will  help  to  make  clear  the  dynamical  dis- 
cussion. 

Another  experiment,  which  it  is  convenient  to  describe 
here,  is  made  with  the  gyrostat  (Fig.  133,  §283)  spun  as 
before.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  trunnions,  attached 
at  extremities  of  a  diameter  to  the  edge  surrounding  the 
case  in  the  plane  of  the  fly-wheel.  These  rest  in  bearings 
on  the  two  .sides  of  this  rectangular  frame  of  wood  ;  and 
the  gyrostat  when  thus  supported,  and  the  frame  held 
level,  has  its  axis  nearly  vertical.  Moreover,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  gyrostat  (wheel  and  case)  is  almost  exactly 
in  the  plane  through  the  trunnions  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  rotation,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  stability  due  to 
gravity  with  either  end  of  the  axis  uppermost. 

The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel  is  shown  by 
the  arrow-head  marked  on  the  case.  If  then,  holding  the 
tray  in  his  hands,  the  operator  carries  it  with  the  gyrostat 
round  in  azimuth  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  is 
rotating,  the  gyrostat  remains  at  rest  so  long  as  the  azi- 
muthal  motion  imposed  on  the  whole  system  coincides  with 
the  rotation ;  but  if  the  azimuthal  motion  is  reversed,  the 
gyrostat  at  once  capsizes  so  as  to  bring  its  rotational 
motion  into  coincidence  with  the  azimuthal  motion.  This 
will  also  afford  an  illustration  of  the  theory  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Finally,  consider  the  arrangement  in  Fig.  137,  (like  that 
of  Fig.  129  without  the  attached  weight).  A  gyrostat  has 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fly-wheel  and  the  case  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fly- 
wheel) at  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  fly-wheel  is 
spun  rapidly,  and  the  gyrostat  is  hung  at  the  lower  end 
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greater  than  that  of  the  vibrations  which  the  same  system 
would  execute  if  the  fly-wheel  had  no  rotation.  The 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  gyrostat  round  the  vertical 
axis  is  virtually  enormously  increased. 

This  arrangement  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  large  and 
very  rapidly  rotating  fly-wheel  supported  in  a  certain  way 
on  board  ship,  with  its  axis  across  the  horizontal  line  about 
which  the  ship  rolls.  If  this  wheel  were  of  great  enough 
moment  of  inertia  and  rotated  sufficiently  rapidly,  it  would 
virtually  increase  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rolling 
vessel  and  lengthen  the  period  of  rolling.  The  virtual 
increase  of  moment  of  inertia  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  angular  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  arrange- 
ment will  be  referred  to  again  later. 

281.  Eauations  of  Motion  of  Gyrostat.  The  equations 
given  in  §  261  above  for  the  motion  of  a  top  require 
modification  for  a  gyrostat  to  take  account  of  the  Fact 
that  only  part  of  the  instrument — the  fly-wheel — has  the 
angular  speed  n  about  the  axis  of  figure.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  the  distribution  of  matter  is  symmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  that  the  wheel  has  moment 
oC  inertia  G  about  its  axis,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
arrangement,  which  we  shall  call  the  m.stf,  has  moment  of 
inertia  C'  about  the  same  axis.  Frequently  a  point  on  the 
axis  of  the  gyrostat  maybe  taken  as  fixed  ;  we  shall  denote 
then  by  A  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  about  an 
axis  through  that  point  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
figure.  We  refer  to  Fig.  112. 

First,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  angular  speed  n  is  only 
taken  by  the  fly-wheel,  while  the  case  turns  with  the 
angular  speed  \j/~  about  the  vertical.  The  angular  speed 
of  the  case  is  thus  YA  cos  0  about  the  axis  of  figure  and 
\fssin6  about  OE,  and  the  whole  system  turns  about  OD 


it  is  A-^s  sin.  0,  and  about  0(7  it  is  Cn+C'ty  cos  6.  Thus  the 
rate  of  growth  of  A.M.  about  OD  is  (0%+(7S/>cos0)Y>sm0 
due  to  the  turning  about  O.Z7,  and  —  4i/>2siii0coa0  due  to 
the  turning  with  angular  speed  i//-cos0  about  0(7.  A.M. 
therefore  grows  about  the  instantaneous  position  of  07)  at 
total  rate 

AQ+  {Cn-(A  -  G')^  cos  0}  y>  sin  0=  Wc/h  sin  0  .....  (1) 

In  a  similar  way  the  reader  may  calculate  the  total  rate 
of  growth  of  A.M.  about  the  instantaneous  position  of  OE, 
and,  since  there  is  no  moment  of  forces  about  OE,  verify  the 
equation 

Q  ..........  (2) 


As  before,  we  notice  that  this  equation  of  motion  is 
derivable  from  that  of  constancy  of  A.M.  about  the  vertical 
through  the  fixed  point,  which  is  now 

(On  +  C"Y>  cos  9)  cos  0  +A^  sin20  =  O  ...........  (3) 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
obtained  in  §261,  with  A—G'  substituted  for  A  in  the 
terms  within  brackets  on  the  left,  but  not  in  the  first 
term  in  each  case. 

282.  Steady  Motion  of  Gyrostat.  Period  of  Oscillation  about 
Steady  Motion.  We  may  find,  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  ordinary  top,  the  condition  of  steady  motion  at  a 
constant  inclination  0  of  the  axis  to  the  vertical,  and  the 
period  of  a  small  oscillation  of  the  gryostat  about  steady 
motion.  The  equation  of  steady  motion  is 

{Cn-(A-C')ncQn0}[i=Wgh  ...............  0) 

The  period  of  oscillation  is 


If  <7'  =  0,  this  reduces  to  the  period   obtained   for  the 
ordinary  top. 

2K 


motion  is  Gnfji=Wgh,   ..........................  (3) 

and  there  is  only  one  possible  value  of  p.     The  period 
becomes 


___ 

Wgli  sin  6     On  sin  9 

283.  Gyrostat  with  Axis  Vertical,  Stable  or  Unstable  accord- 
ing to  Direction  of  Azimuthal  Motion.  We  now  take  some 
cases  of  gyrostatic  motion.  First,  let  the  gyrostat  be  sup- 
ported (as  shown  in  Fig.  133)  by  two  trunnions  screwed 
to  the  projecting  edge  in  the  plane  of  the  fly-wheel  on 
a  wooden  tray  as  shown.  The  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  i>s 
very  nearly  vertical,  and  the  wheel  is  spinning-  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  shown  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  case.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  instrument  is 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  trunnions,  so  that  there  is  no 
stability  due  to  gravity. 


FIG.  133. 


If  now  the  tray  be  carried  round  horizontally  Math 
constant  angular  speed  fj.  in  the  direction  of  spin,  the 
gyrostat  remains  quite  stable.  If,  however,  it  be  carried 
round  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  gyrostat  immediately 
turns  on  its  trunnions  and  capsizes  so  that  the  other  end 
of  the  axis  is  uppermost,  and  if  the  azimuthal  motion  is 
continued  in  the  same  direction,  the  gyrostat  is  now  stable. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  fly-wheel  is  now  spinning 
in  the  direction  of  the  azimuthal  motion.  Hence  the 
gyrostat  is  in  stable  equilibrium  when  the  azimuthal 
motion  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotational  motion. 


uu  UL   uius 

particular  case.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  mgJi,  sin  6 
and  AfjizsinQc,os  0  are  small  in  comparison  with  Cn^smO, 
the  former   because   h  is  practically   zero  and   the  latter 
because  /JL  is  small  in  comparison  with  n. 
Hence  the  equation  is 

AB  +  CnfjLO  =  Q (I) 

The  solution  of  this  differential  equation,  if  n  and  /a  be 
in  the  same  direction  so  that  nju  is  positive,  is  oscillatory 
motion  of  period  "iTr^'AfCnfj.  about  the  vertical  position, 
so  that  this  position  is  stable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  n  and  //  have  opposite  signs  the 
solution  of  the  differential  equation  is  of  another  form, 
curiously  connected  with  the  former,  but  representing  a 
different  state  of  things.  It  shows  that  if  the  gyrostat  is 
disturbed  from  the  vertical  position  of  its  axis  it  tends 
to  pass  further  away  from  it;  the  instrument  capsizes. 

These  results  are  indeed  indicated  by  the  differential 
equation.  The  moment  Gnfj.9,  producing  rate  of  change 
.4(9  of  A.M.,  is  in  the  first  case  in  the  direction  to  check 
motion  away  from  the  vertical  position  and  to  bring  the 
gyrostat  back  to  that  position,  while  in  the  other  case 
Cn/u.9,  having  the  opposite  sign,  produces  A.M.  in  the 
direction  away  from  the  vertical. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in.  this  arrangement  of  the  gyrostat 
it  has  only  one  freedom  of  motion  as  regards  inclination 
of  the  axis  to  the  vertical ;  it  can.  turn  about  the  trunnions 
but  not  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  trunnions.  Hence,  as  we  shall  now  show,  it  cannot 
have  complete  dynamical  stability.  [See  §  284.] 

284.  Gyrostat  on  Gimbals.  Gyrostatic  Pendulum  :  Analogy  of 
Motion  of  Electron  in  Magnetic  Field.  Consider  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  127  of  a  gyrostat  on  gimbals.  One 
end  of  the  part  of  the  case  which  surrounds  the  axis 
carries  knife-edges  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  and 
intersecting  it.  These  knife-edges  are  pivoted  on  a  ring, 
which  itself  carries  knife-edges  at  right  angles  to  the 
bearings  on  which  the  former  rest,  and  these  in  their  turn 
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same  level.  The  part  of  the  case  surrounding  the  ^axis 
ma}''  be  supposed  prolonged  so  as  to  give  any  required 
"  preponderance  "  Wc/h  to  the  gyrostat  above  either  axis. 

Let  the  total  mass  which  turns  about  the  axes  formed 
by  the  knife-edges  be  W  and  W,  the  heights  of  the 
centroids  above  (or  distances  from)  the  axes  be  h,  It',  the 
moments  of  inertia  about  the  axes  be  A,  A',  the  respective 
angular  deflections  (supposed  small)  be  •x/r,  </;,  and  the 
moment  of  inertia  and  angular  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  be 
C,  n.  We  get  then,  by  the  process  so  often  employed  for 
the  rates  of  growth  of  A.M.  about  the  axes,  fixed  in  the 

present  case.  .  ..       ...     .      Trr  7 

1  '           A\fr  +  CIHJ)  =  Wgh\js, 


or,  if  we  write  B=  Wgh,  B'=  W'fjli, 

^  +  6^-^  =  0.) 
J'r/;-6'm/>-7/0  =  0.|    ................... 

Now  let  \[/-  =  aeivt,  <j>  =  beivt.     Then,  by  substitution,  we  get 
izirAa  +  ivCnb  —Ri=Q,    ] 
iWA'b-ivCna-ffb^Q,    )  ..................  ^ 

and  therefore,  since  i2=  —1, 

(i>*A  +  B}(vzA'  +  B')-vzCzn"  =  Q  .............  (4) 

The  quantities  A,  B,  A',  B'  are  all  positive  according  to 
the  supposition  made  above,  and  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 
in  v2  are  real  and  positive  if  the  inequality 

(CW-AB'-A'B]  >  bAA'BB' 

namical 
le 


is  satisfied.     This  is  the  condition  of  complete  dynamica 
stability,  for,  if  it  be  fulfilled,  \\r  and  r/>  represent  simpl 
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of  the  gyrostat  is  at  right  angles  to  both  lines  oi'  kirii'e- 
edges — in  the  diagram  the  upright  position.  Each  de- 
flection may  have  either  of  the  two  periods  given  by  the 
two  real  roots  v\,  v\  oi'  (4).  The  motion  is  therefore  stable, 
and  there  are  two  modes  of  vibration  which  the  gyrostat 
may  take  either  separately  or  in  combination. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  if  (contrary  to  the  figure 
of  course)  B,  B'  have  opposite  signs  and  the  product  B,  B' 
therefore  be  negative,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 
in  v^  is  positive,  the  other  negative ;  and  consequently 
there  is  only  one  possible  mode  of  stable  motion,  for  the 
negative  root  of  the  quadratic  in  v2-  gives  an  imaginary 
period. 

Let  now  h  =  kf,  W—  W,  A  =  A',  and  let  ni}  —  nlt  nz,  —nz 
be  the  four  roots  of  the  deter mmantal  equation  in  v ; 
then,  since  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  x  =  aa1"1,  y  =  beil'1 
must  separately  satisfy  the  differential  equations,  and  since 
the  expressions  for  the  ratio  a/b  exhibited  above  give 
a  =  ib,  we  get 

i/^  =  A  cos  nj -f-  L\  sin  tijl + L2  cos  Tiyt  +  L'.,  sin  niit,'\      / r  •, 
<j>  =  Ll  sin  11$  ~  L\  cos  n^t  +  L~,  sin  nj  —  L'.2  cos  ti^t,) 

where  L},  L\,  L2,  L'z  are  arbitrary  constants. 

We  see  that  the  first  terms  on  the  right  give  a  circular 
motion  of  a  point  on  the  axis  in  the  period  27r/3?1;  that 
the  second  terms  give  a  circular  motion  of  the  same  period 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth 
terms  give  circular  motions  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
period  27r/w2.  The  radii  of  the  circular  paths  are  the 
values  of  L:,  L\,  etc. 

If  we  combine  two  of  these  circular  motions,  say  those 
given  by  the  first  two  terms,  or  the  last  two  terms,  on  the 
right  of  equations  (5),  we  get  Fig.  134  as  the  path  of  a 
point  of  the  axis  of  the  gyrostat.  [The  rays  are  not  drawn 
in  to  the  centre.]  For  here  the  radii  are  equal,  the  periods 
unequal,  and  the  motions  of  the  circular  components  oppo- 
sitely directed.  If  we  take  the  motions  given  by  the  first  and 
third,  or  by  the  second  and  fourth  terms  in  each  equation, 


Via.   134. 


Fit;.   135. 


the  component  radii,  and  the  resultant  angular  speed  is 

the  mean  oi'  the  components. 

When  the  two  motions  exist  together,  we  have  the  path 
shown  in  Fig.  130.  There  the  present 
arrangement  inverted  is  represented  by 
a  pendulum  with  a  fly-wheel  rotating 
about  the  axis  of  figure  contained  in 
the  bob,  so  that  there  is  gravitational 
stability  for  both  displacements  apart 
from  rotation.  The  theory  is  essentially 
the  same  in  both  cases.  In  the  pendulum, 
however,  the  universal  gimbal  joint  is 
replaced  by  a  short  piece  of  steel  wire 
which  bends  easily  but  resists  torsion 
very  greatly. 

Without  serious  error,  h  may  be  taken 
O^a-_    as  equal  to  k',  and  so  the  motions  are 
circular,  as  we  have  seen.     The  period 
of  describing  the  circle  in  one  motion 
FIG.  136.  is  2-TT/n^  and  in  the  other  27r/-?i2.     The 

student  may  verify  that  in  the  case  of 

the   gyrostatic  pendulum  shown   in  Fig.  136,  where   the 


proviaeci  me  ny-wrieei  nave  moment  01  inertia  u,  tne 
periods  are  47r/(2p  +  &)  and  4?r/(2p  —  k),  where  p  =  *J(jfh, 
k=Gn/W}t?:  (supposed  small).  For  equations  (2)  may  be 
written  =  0  .............  ((>) 


With  proper  analogues  for  k  and  pl  these  are  precisely 
the  approximate  equations  of  motion  of  an  electron  in  a 
magnetic  field.  In  the  electromagnetic  case,  the  value 
of  k  is,  if  the  magnetic  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium 
be  taken  as  unity,  eH/m,  where  e  is  the  charge  and  m  the 
effective  inertia  of  the  electron  and  H  is  the  magnetic 
field  intensity. 

In  the  case  referred  to  above,  in  which  one  of  the 
inclinational  modes  is  stable  and  the  other  unstable 
without  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel,  one  of  the  elliptic  or 
circular  motions  just  discussed  is  possible,  the  other  is 
not  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  period,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  imaginary.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  general 
theorem,  ol'  which  the  action  of  the  gyrostat  supported 
on  trunnions  with  its  axis  vertical,  as  described  and 
explained  in  §  283,  is  a  particular  case. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  complete  stability  is  con- 
ferred on  a  gyrostat  if  it  is  unstable  as  regards  both  its 
freedoms  without  rotation,  this  is  not  the  case  when  only 
one  Freedom  is  unstable.  This  is  a  case  of  a  general 
theorem,  which  asserts  that  for  a  holonomoua  system  (§  302) 
only  an  even  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  can  be  rendered 
stable  by  rotation. 

It  was  proposed  in  1870,  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  to 
obtain  a  steady  cabin  for  a  cross  -channel  steamer  by 
placing  it  on  a  gyrostat  with  its  axis  vertical  and  sup- 
ported on  fore-and-aft  trunnions.  This  plan  was  bound 
to  fail  ;  for  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  set  forth 
above,  that  while  the  arrangement  was  stable  when  the 
.  ship's  head  was  turning  in  one  direction,  it  could  not  be 
stable  when  the  ship  was  turning  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  gyrostat  has,  however,  been  successfully  applied  recently 
by  Herr  Schlick  to  mitigate  the  rolling  of  a  ship  (see 
§  288  below). 


It  will  now  be  evident  that  if  the  gyrostat  is  so  fixed  on 
bearings  that  the  motion,  which  the  change  of  direction 
to  which  its  axis  is  subjected  tends  to  bring  about,  is 
made  impossible,  a  couple  preventing  the  motion  will  be 
brought  into  play  and  applied  to  the  bearings  by  the 
framework  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  magnitude 
of  this  couple  is  Cn/u.,  where  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  fly-wheel  and  fj.  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which 
its  axis  is  changing  direction.  For,  take  a  distance  OG 
along  the  axis  of  rotation  from  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel, 
say  to  represent  the  A.M.  Cn.  Then  OG  is  turning  with 
angular  speed  fj.  towards  a  line  at  right  angles  to  OG, 
OD,  say.  The  rate  of  production  of  A.M.  about  OJD  is 
therefore  GII/JL.  The  gyrostat  will  tend  to  turn  about 
OD  in  the,  direction  to  annul  tlds  rate,  of  yroiuth  of 
A.M.,  and  can  only  be  held  in  equilibrium  when  the 
couple  applied  to  it  in  the  opposite  direction  is  Gn/n. 
Then  this  couple  it  is  that  produces  the  rate  of  growth 
of  A.M. 

In  this  way  the  equation  of  motion  can  be  written  clown 
at  once  in  each  of  a  number  of  practical  cases  which  we 
shall  now  consider. 

A  good  example  is  a  dynamo  armature  of  large  moment 
of  inertia,  rotating  with  velocity  n  about  its  axis  placed 
athwartships,  while  the  ship  rolls  with  angular  velocity  //. 
The  armature  tends  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis,  but  is 
prevented  by  fore-and-aft  forces  applied  to  the  ends  of 
the  axle  by  the  front  and  back  of  the  bearings.  This 
couple  is  always  of  just  the  amount  to  produce  the  rate 
of  growth  of  A.M.  which,  in  consequence  of  the  changing 
direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  being  generated  about 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  deck.  It  tends  to  shear  the 
bearings  off  the  deck,  and  is  reversed  when  the  ship  rolls 
back,  and  varies  in  amount  as  the  angular  velocity  of 

rollin.o-     varies.       If    the     bo.n.rinors    n.vo     in    flio     •f'nrp.n.nrl-n.ft, 


rolling  varies.  If  the  bearings  are  in  the  fore-and-aft 
direction  the  rolling  of  the  ship  has  no  effect,  but  the 
pitching  causes  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  be  applied 
to  the  two  bearings.  These  forces  are  again  in  the  plane 
of  the  deck,  but  are  in  this  case  across  "the  ship.  If  the 


ct  1/uui.i  iciuye  ui  ou  in  ft  penou.  01  lu  seconds  ^wnat  is  commonly 
reckoned  two  periods  of  rolling  or  "two  rolls"),  find  the  moment  of 
the  couple  on  the  bearings. 

In  ton-foot  units  the  moment  of  inertia  is  2.  The  maximum 
angular  speed  of  rolling,  that  at  the  middle  of  the  roll,  is  in 
radians  STTX  15/(10x57-3)  =  37r/57-3  =  -165.  The  angular  speed  of  the 
fly-wheel  is  in  radians  8?r.  Hence  the  couple  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  deck  which  is  called  into  play  is  in  ton-foot  units 

2  x  8ir  x  -165/32  or  '26. 

If  the  length  of  the  axis  between  the  centre  of  the  bearings  is  2  feet, 
each  bearing  will  bo  acted  on  by  a  force  of  -J-  of  a  Ton. 

286.  Virtual  Increase  of  Moment  of  Inertia  of  Vibrating 
Body  produced  by  Gyrostat.  To  illustrate  the  gyrostatic 
couple  brought  into  play  by  constrained  precession  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  and  the  method  here  used  for  its  calculation, 
we  take  the  following  problem,  which  was  dealt  with  by 
Lord  Kelvin  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Montreal  in  1884.  A  long  vertical  torsion  wire  had  a 
gyrostat,  with  axis  horizontal,  attached 
to  its  lower  end  in  such  a  way  that  the 
gyrostat  turned  with  the  wire,  when 
that  turned  about  its  axis.  The  wire 
was  attached  at  a  point  of  the  rim,  in 
the  plane  of  the  'fly-wheel  (Fig.  137). 
A  twist  was  given  to  the  wire,  and 
the  system  of  gyrostat  and  wire  then 
performed  torsi onal  oscillations  about 
the  vertical.  When  the  fly-wheel  was 
made  to  rotate  rapidly  the  period  was 
found  to  be  increased^  in  the  ratio  of 
<jAr-\-  G2n^M(ja  to  *J~Af,  where  A'  denotes 
the  moment,  of  inertia  of  the  gyrostat  about  a  diameter 
of  the  fly-wheel,  Gn  the  A.M.  of  the  wheel,  M  the  weight  of 
the  gyrostat,  and  a  the  distance  of  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  wire  from  the  centre  0  of  the  wheel. 


wiiirii    \  n  >    JM    i.  Hillin,    i.-t    me    iiiiii/.mutu 


Mil1  extremity  (*'  of  the  line,  (hut  is  (  1n<j>. 

The  <^yros(.n,(.  turns  ahoul  I  In-  point  ni'  ailaehmenf  o|'  the 
wire  HO  JIH  l.o  place  (.he  eeiilmid  a,(-  each  instant  sulliciently 
Far  out  of  the  limi  oi'  the  wire  In  «jive  a  yyrosfalic  cmijilr 
al)out.  HJ.  Tin1!  wire  will  im|.  remain  tpiile  verlinil.  l>ut-  if 
i(.  i.s  lon^;1  (.he  deviation  IVoni  \-erlicaIiiy  may  he  ne^leeied. 
ljt«l,  the.  till,  of  the  gyrostat  iVoin  (In-  Imri/nnlal  lie  0, 
.supposed  aJ.Mo  small.  [It  is  exa^eraled  in  (he  Ki^'.  I'lT.j 
The.n  the  e.oiipli1  a.hotit  <)A  is  \\'ifttO.  We-  have  fheivi'ore 

/H'i-f.  '/»!/,    -  ir//i/o  .....................  (  i  ) 

where  /I  is  the.  moment  of  merlin  of  (he  MAM-MS!  a  I-  ahnul  a 
horixionlal  axis  (hnni^h  I  he  point  of  aflaehnieni  a(  ri^ht 
a.n^leH  to  the.  plane  of  the  vertical  ami  I  lie  axis. 

Milt  the  angular  speed  f)  produces  A.M..  almiil  (he  down- 
ward vertica.1  ivlon^  the  wire,  af  rale  Cull  and  (he  un- 
twisting of  the  (.hread  produces  A.M.  aliotil  the  same  line 
at  rate  ;1  '</>'.  Ilenc.e  we  have 


whe.re.  T  is  (.he  (orsional  ri^iility  of  (he  wire. 

Now  ad  .starting;  (')  is  xero  when  0  0;  and  we  have 
Ihei'ea.rter  /)  a,  maximum,  and  ()  alsoal  its  ^realest  numerical 
value,  when  </>  is  n-pcatest  nmneriraily.  Thus,  as  (I  is  always 
small,  we  ma,y  neglect  .If)  in  ciimpai-istm  with  --C>ii/>. 
Substituting  then  (he  value  <j>('n  \\'<t«  derived  Trom  (1) 
in  (2),  we  £<*(,  the  (lillerential  eiuniimi 


The  motion  is  therefore  simple  harnmnic  in 


JLI  76  ue  grutii/,  uie  periou  is  greatly  increased  oy  Hie 
rotation.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  gyrostat  regarded 
as  a  torsional  vibrator  hung  on  the  wire  is  virtually 
C'2ii?/J\f<ja  +  A' ',  when  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel, 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  simply  A'. 

287.    General  Theory  of  Vibrator  containing  Gyrostat.     In 

view    of    various  practical    problems,  \ve   give    here   a   rather    more 
detailed  discussion  of  equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  §286.     Let 

0  =  ^     f/>  =  AYat, 
then,  by  substitution,  we  obtain 


^•'_        'iu-Cn       _     iza?A '  +  T (2) 

A"    -/fyxAi'l  +  W(ja  i<s-Cn 

Thus,  we  have  the  equation  [see  (4),  §  284] 

(A'u?  -  T)  (A  u.2  -  Wga)  -  G-n~u?  =  0,  (3) 

a  <|viadratic  equation  in  <'-•*.  Thus  there  are  four  values  of  «.,  namely, 
(/.,,  a..,,  —  f/.,,  -«.a,  and  the  complete  solution  of  the  equations  (1)  and 
(2)  of  §  2Hf5  for  the  initial  conditions  (/>  =  </>„,  5  =  0,  ^b=6?  =  0  is  given 

where,  since  when  «=0,  </>  =  </'»,  and  5=0,  we  must  have 
Now,  by  (2),  we  have  w  a?^  case, 


A 


'A',     Axo/ 
so  that,  again,  in  any  case  whatever, 


In  the  present  case  ^u.^  -X'aou,  and  so  putting  -1  for  i2,  we  get 


We  initrhfc  ]iave  supposed  the  wire  at  rest  without  torsion  and  the 


should  have  had 

i 
with  the  condition 
A' 

/>  =  A'jsin  u.^  +  A'-jsin  cuO 

(0) 

B  —  /i'!  COS  O.^  +  /[•;,  COS  a2£,     J 

(10) 

Then  we  should  have  found  also 

»  =  _         B-T^.|-  ^ •  j  i  j 

^i~  <7VoC 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  Aa.^  be  small  in  comparison  with  IFr/a 
(which  in  §  286  was  supposed  to  be  the  case),  the  two  frequencies  of 
vibration  have  approximately  the  common  value 


j-JLjfeir 

2?r  V  '(T2ii?  +  A'  Wqar 


so  that  the  period  is         T-tor^*™  "^   (12> 

1  >          IfyaT 

the  result  obtained  above  [3,  §  286]. 

If  the  angular  momentum  On  of  the  fly-wheel  is. zero,  (3)  becomes 

(A' a?  —  r)(/l  a.2  —  Wffit)  =  0 (13) 

The  first  factor  gives  the  period  ZTT^A'/T  of  the  free  oscillations  of  the 
wire  and  the  attached  gyrostat,  when  the  fly-wheel  is  at  rest  and  the 
gyrostat  is  moving  only  in  azimuth  with  the  lower  end  of  the  wire : 
the  second  factor  gives  the  period  27rvOl/  \Vc/a  of  the  free  pendulum 
oscillations  which  the  gyrostat  can  perform  about  the  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  wire,  when  the  wire  is  held  at  rest.  By  means  of  these 
periods,  or  the  corresponding  frequencies,  the  quantities  T,  Wga  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  equations  set  forth  above. 


288.    Gyrostatic   Controller   of  Rolling   of  Ship:    Schlick's 


fly-wheel  is  vertical.     The  wheel  is  pivoted  . 

The  frame  turns  on  the  bearings  bj),  and  a  weight  W  gives  the 
arrangement  gravitational  stability.  In  an  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
devised  by  Herr  Otto  Schlick  to  diminish  the  rolling  of  a  ship,  a 
brake  pulley  B  surrounds  the  axis  bb,  about  which  the  frame  turns, 
and  friction  of  a  graded  amount  is  applied  by  a  special  device. 
The  brake  damps  out  the  free  oscillations  of  the  system  and  also  serves 
to  reduce  the  forced  oscillations.  But  the  action  of  the  brake  must 
not  be  so  violent  as  to  prevent  the  swinging  of  the  gyrostat,  as  that 
would  annul  the  inertia  effect,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  forced  oscillations,  according  to  the  principle  illustrated  in  §  287. 
If  the  ship  is  set  rolling  in  still  water,  the  theory  of  the  motion 


W}  (<*?  -  4ir2/ ""}  -  G  —  a.8  =  0 
A  '    y      /[/!' 

Similarl}'  the  other  equations  may  be  modified. 


•0) 


FIG.  138. 

When  the  ship  rolls  in  a  sea-way,  the  main  oscillations  of  the  ship 
are  forced  oscillations  of  the  period  of  the  waves,  and  the  natural 
period  of  the  ship  is  so  increased  by  the  gyrostat  that  any  resonance 
effect,  due  to  near  agreement  between  the  period  of  the  waves  and 
that  of  the  ship,  which  might  exist  without  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel, 
is  rendered  impossible.  The  differential  equations  of  small  oscillations 
are,  as  we  see  at  once  from  what  has  been  stated  above, 

A'$  +  iV'<j>-Cn8  +  jVc{)=C'cospt,\  ..................  (2) 

A6+  NO  +  Cni  +  WgaB  =  0,  J 

where  A,  A'  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  gyrostat  for  the  axis 
6,  1)  and  the  ship  for  the  longitudinal  axis  about  which  she  rolls,  ]\JB  is 
the  friction  al  conple  applied  to  the  gyrostat  frame  by  the  brake  B  and 
otherwise,  ^V</>is  the  frictional  couple  applied  by  the  water  to  the  ship 
as  she  rolls,  M  is  the  righting  moment  per  unit  of  the  angle  6  of  heel, 
Wgn.  is  the  "preponderance"  of  the  weight  IF,  C'  is  the  amplitude, 
and  pfe-jr  is  the  frequency  of  the  forced  rolling  produced  by  the  waves. 
The  forced  oscillations  are  given  by  supposing  </>  =  AV*1*,  Q~keivt. 
Substituting  in  the  differential  equations,  we  get 


Here  it  is  to  be  remembered  p  is  fixed  in  value  :  the  coefficients  K,  k. 
are  complex  quantities.     The   reader  may  .solve  for    K  and   #,  and 
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realise  then  the  solution  of  the  differential  equations.  The  reader 
will  find  in  Nature  for  March  12,  1908,  some  numerical  solutions  by 
Professor  Perry  for  s\ich  an  apparatus. 

To  complete  the  solution,  the  expressions  already  obtained  for  the 
oscillation  in  still  water  are  of  course  to  be  added.  In  practice  the 
frictional  resistance,  due  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  ship,  may 
be  neglected,  and  the  results  may  therefore:  be  simplified  by  putting 
^V'  =  0.  Of  course  N  is  not  made  so  great  as  to  render  the  gyrostatic 
action  ineffective  :  it  is  possible  to  have  it  small  enough  for  this  and 
yet  large  enough  to  give  through  the  relative  motion  of  the  ship 
and  gyrostat  a  sufficient  damping  out  of  the  free  oscillations,  and  to 
reduce  the  forced  oscillations. 

Just  as  the  turning  of  the  wire  produced  tilting  of  the  gyrostat,  so 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel  causes  turning  of  the  gyrostat  about  the 
axis  bb,  and  this  may  set  up  or  augment  pitching  of  the  vessel.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  action  of  this  important  appliance  the  student 
may  consult  Klein  and  Somrnerfeld's  Theorie  des  Rreisels,  Bd.  V. 
(Leipzig,  1910).  See  also  a  theoretical  paper  by  Herr  Foppl  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  for  1904. 

289.  Ftfncault's  Apparatus  to  show  Earth's  Rotation. 
Gilbert's  Barygyroscope.  The  theory  of  a  method  originally 
proposed  by  Foucault  and  by  Sire,  of  using  a  properly 
mounted  gyrostat  to  show  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  will 
now  be  easily  understood.  Lot  the  gyrostat  be  supported 
on  an  axis,  as  on  the  tray  in  the  experiment  in  §  283 
above,  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  and  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Suppose  this  axis  to  be  fixed  horizon- 
tally east  and  west  so  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  move 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Then  the  slow  turning  motion 
of  the  earth  supplies  the  angular  speed  //.  If  the  gyrostat 
be  so  placed  that  the  direction  of  spin  of  the  fly-wheel  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  we  have  precisely 
the  same  equation  as  before, 

AQ+Cufjie  =  Q,  ........................  (1) 

when  9  is  small.  The  gyrostat  then  turns  on  its  bearings, 
so  that  its  axis  moves  in  the  meridian,  and  oscillates  about 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis  in  the  period 


where  n  is  the  angular  speed  of  spin  of  the  gyrostat  and  u 
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THE  BARYGYROSCOPE. 


converted,  with  axis  elastically  constrained  to  horizontally, 
into  a  non-magnetic  but  powerfully  directive  marine 
compass  (Nature,  July  20,  1911)],  and  for  Gilbert's  bary- 
gyroscope,  also  for  demonstrating  by  a  gyrostat  the  earth's 
rotation.  [See  Ex.  8,  p.  547.] 

In  this  a  gyrostat  is  supported  on  bearings,  as  in 
Foucault's  experiment,  fixed  horizontally  east  and  west  ; 
but  it  is  given  a  certain  adjustable  amount  of  gravitational 
stability  through  the  centre  of  gravity  being;  beneath  the 

TCI' 

ime.ofc  bearings. 

Let  A  (Fig.  139)  be  the  (north)  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  fly-wheel  be  inclined  at  an 
angle  9  (lower  end,  say,  towards  the 
south)  to  the  vertical  at  the  place  P. 
The  angular  speed,  w  say,  of  the 
earth's  rotation  can  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one,  o>  sin  (A  4-0), 
about  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  the 
other,  co  cos  (A  4-0),  about  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  this  axis,  and  drawn 
towards  the  north.  If  n  and  (a  be 
similarly  directed,  the  component 
co  cos  (A  4-0)  gives  a  precessional 
motion  which,  for  a  proper  value  of 
9,  will  equal  WghsmO.  At  this  inclination  there  will  be 
equilibrium,  and  then,  as  in  the  cases  considered  above, 
On  cos  (  A  -)-  9)  =  Wgh  sin  9.  Hence 

,      n          Cnca  cos  A  (f)\ 

tan  0  =  79  --  .    -.    ,   i,r  7  ...................  \-J 

Gn  (a  sin  A  4-  Wgti 

If  the  spin  be  reversed  the  inclination  is  to  the  other  side 
of  the  vertical,  and  of  amount  9'  given  by 


13!). 


_ 

u  —  ^  ----  -.  —  ^  —  =frr  T 

Gnia  sin  A  —  Wgh 

This  deviation  9  or  9'  must  be  taken  into  account  when  a 
gyrostat  is  used  as  a  clinometer,  or  to  give  an  artificial 
horizon. 


The  components  or  w  about  tne  vertical  and  about  tlie  horizontal  in 
the  meridian  are  wain  A  and  tocos  A.  The  latter  has  a  component 
wcos  Acosc/j  about  a  horizontal  axis  towards  the  east  of  north  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  bearings.  This,  in  its  tnrn,  gives  an  angular 
speed  about  an  axis  perpendicular  at  once  to  the  horizontal  axis  just 
specified  and  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  of  amount  ID  cos  A  cos  r/>  cos  0. 
The  component  wsinA,  about  the  vertical,  gives  a  component, 
0)  sin  A  sin  0,  about  the  axis  last  mentioned.  The  processional  angular 
speed  about  that  axis  'is  therefore  oj(cos  Acos</>cos  $-sin  A  sin  0). 
Hence,  since  the  couple  about  that  axis  has  moment  Wg/i.  sin  0,  we 

nave  Oma(cos  A  cos  c/j  cos  9  -  sin  A  sin  9}  —  Wf/h  sin  #, 

,      -  .  t.         n         CW  COS  A  COS  </>  (A^ 

and  therefore  tan  9=-,^ : — r-rrf/  T -v1' 

Una)  sin  A  +  Wg/i 

Here  it  is  supposed  that  n  and  to  are  the  same  way  round.  If  they 
are  not,  the  denominator  has  the  value  CWsinA  —  Wy/i,  and  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  axis  is  turned  towards  the  south,  instead  of  to 
the  north  as  in  the  former  case. 

290.  The  Brennan  Monorail  Car.  In  this  invention  gyro- 
static  action  is  used  to  keep  a  carriage  in  stable  equilibrium 
on  a  single  rail,  and  the  apparatus  is  entirely  self-acting. 
It  forms  at  once  the  nerve-system  which  detects  the  need 
for  the  application  of  a  righting  couple  to  the  carriage,  and 
mechanism  by  which  the  couple  is  applied.  Two  gyrostats 
are  placed  in  the  carriage  with  their  axes  in  line,  and  trans- 
verse to  the  rail,  as  shown  in  Fig.  140.  The  wheels  W,  W 
are  driven  by  motors  and  revolve  about  the  axes  A  A,  A' A', 
at  the  same  speed  in  opposite  directions,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  wheels  are  enclosed  in  cases  C,  C',  from 
which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  and  which  turn  about 
the  axes  SB,  E'E.  The  system  can  turn  as  a  whole 
about  the  axis  0  which  is  parallel  to  the  rail.  By  means 
of  two  segments,  B,  B',  above  the  apparatus,  the  gyrostats 
are  made  to  take  equal  and  opposite  precessions,  when  any 
precession  occurs;  then,  of  course,  the  axes  cease  to  be 
in  line. 

When  the  car  is  upright  and  in  equilibrium,  the  gyrostats 
are  upright,  with  their  axes  in  line  transverse  to  the  rail. 


Suppose,  now,  a  couple  to  be  applied  to  the  car,  say  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  or  the  displacement  of  part  of  the  load,  so  as 
to  tilt  the  car  over  on  the  rail,  to  the  right,  say.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  rotation  the  axes  of  the  wheels  retain  their 
directions,  and  the  carriage  turns  relatively  to  the  gyrostats. 
This  brings  the  shelf  JL),  which  is  fixed  to  the  car,  into 
contact  with  the  spinning  axis  R  of  the  left-hand  gyrostat, 


FIG.  140. 


and  the  axes  begin  to  be  tilted.  Each  gyrostat  therefore 
begins  to  produce  by  its  motion  A.M.  about  a_  vertical 
axis,  and  the  gyrostats  therefore  process  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. This  precession  is  assisted  by  the  couple  exerted  by 
the  force  of  friction  on  R,  enhanced  by  slipping  of  the 
-ov^l-inncr  sm'ndltt  R  on  the  shelf  D,  which  is  in 


couple  is  applied  to  the  shelf  D,  and  therefore  to  the  car. 
This  couple,  which  is  due  to  the  acceleration  oi'  the  pre- 
cession, is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  tilting  and  turn  the  car 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  shelf  D  extends  away  from  the  reader,  and  on  the 
right  there  is  a  corresponding  shelf  D'  extending  towards 
the  reader,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  on  which  the  end  R' 
of  the  spindle  acts  in  the  case  of  a  deflection  to  the  left, 
as  explained  above  for  R.  There  are  two  other  shelves 
E,  E'  which  are  arranged  to  come  into  contact  with  rollers 
S,  S',  mounted  on  sleeves  turning  loosely  on  the  spindles. 
The  shelf  E  extends  inwards  towards  the  reader,  the  shelf 
E'  outwards. 

It  will  be  clear  that  in  consequence  of  the  precession  of 
the  gyrostats  brought  about  by  the  pressing  of  the  shelf 
D  on  the  end  R  of  the  rotating  spindle,  tflie  roller  /-»"  has 
been  brought  over  the  shelf  E'.  Consequently,  as  the  car 
swings  over  to  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  couple  applied 
by  the  gyrostats,  the  roller  S'  comes  into  contact  with  E'. 
Precession  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  former  pre- 
cession is  caused,  but  there  is  not  now  any  a<:c,el<jra1ifn</ 
couple,  but  really  a  retarding  one,  since  the  roller  sleeve 
turning  round  on  and  supporting  the  spindle  applies  a 
friction  couple  to  the  gyrostats  rm.s/'iw/  the  precession, 
which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  now  back  towards  the 
mid-position.  The  gyrostatic  axes  do  not,  however,  greatly 
alter  their  inclination  to  the  horizontal  while  precession 
occurs  in  obedience  to  the  couple  applied  by  the  pressure 
of  the  shelf  on  S'. 

As  precession  goes  on,  the  axes  of  the  gyrostats  are 
brought  once  more  into  the  line  RR',  with  R  lowered. 
They  go  beyond  the  mid-position  and  72'  begins  to  roll 
on  the  shelf  D',  and  so  applies  a  frictional  couple  to  the 
gyrostat,  just  as  R  did  before,  with  the  result  that  the 
gyrostats  now  begin  to  turn  over  and  apply  a  couple 
to  the  car  from  left  to  right.  The  car  tilts  over,  and  the 
roller  S  comes  into  contact  with  the  shelf  E,  the  axles  are 
brought  once  more  into  line,  R  presses  on  D  and  rolls 
along  it  as  before,  and  a  couple  to  the  left  is  applied  tc 


brimn  position  under  the  deflecting  couple,  that  is  a  position 
in  which  it  is  heeled  over  to  meet  the  couple  (supposed  still 
existing)  through  angles  which  rapidly  diminish  in  amount. 
Finally,  the  vibration  has  been  wiped  out,  and  the  car 
stands  in  the  new  position  of  equilibrium.  Tims  the 
car  is  held  over  against  the  deflecting  couple,  if  that  is 
maintained  constant. 

When  the  car  runs  on  a  curve  the  two  gyrostats  exert 
equal  and  opposite  gyrostatic  actions,  and  the  car  takes 
the  curve  without  the  gyrostatic  resistance  which  a  single 
gyrostat  would  have  applied,  and  which  would  have  been 
very  inconvenient. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  gyrostats  on  the  car  has  been 
modified  in  various  ways  by  Mr.  Brennan  in  later  models ; 
but  the  principle  is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
description  here  given  of  the  arrangement  which  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  Royal  Society  in  May  1007.  [See  the 
article  by  Professor  Perry,  in  Nature,  for  March  12",  1008.] 

291.  Gyrostatic  Action  of  Turbines  in  Steamers.  Interest 
in  the  gyrostatic  action  in  steamers  in  which  the  main 
propelling  engines  are  of  the  steam  turbine  type  was 
excited  at  the  time  of  the  Cobra  disaster,  and  a  series 
of  letters  from  engineers  and  others  appeared  in  the 
technical  journals.  These  letters  were  informing  in  very 
varying  degree,  but  the  general  conclusion  come  to  was 
no  doubt  correct,  that  the  gyrostatic  action  could  not 
produce  any  breaking  moment  so  great  as  to  affect  a 
ship's  safety.  For  example,  to  break  the  ship,  as  the 
Colnu  apparently  was  broken,  by  a  breaking  moment 
applied  to  it  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  ship's  head  would 
have  had  to  turn  round  at  an  impossible  rate.  Rolling 
could  bring  no  gyrostatic  action  into  play,  the  axes  of 
the  turbines  being  fore  and  aft;  pitching  would  produce 
a  moment  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen,  much  greater  than 
the  former,  but  tending  to  bend  the  vessel  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  that  is,  about  vertical  lines. 

The  following  discussions  are  based  on  authoritative 
estimates  of  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the 
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the  hull  (1)  of  a  large  Atlantic  liner  (the  Carmania 
(2)  of  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  and  (8)  of  a  cross-chanm 
steamer. 

The  mode  of  calculation  will  be  clear  from  the  precediu 
discussion.  When,  Tor  example,  the  ship's  head  turns  rouni 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  rapidly  revolving  turbim 
is  changed  at  a  rate  JUL,  the  /JL  of  the  equations  abov< 
that  is  a  precession  of  speed  //  about  a  vertical  ax 
is  imposed.  But  to  correct  the  generation  of  A.M.  aboi 
an  athwartship  axis,  which  this  produces,  the  turbin< 
make  an  effort  to  turn  about  that  axis,  and  so  a  coup 
is  applied  to  the  ship,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  couple  1 
the  turbines.  Hence  the  turbines  may  be  regarded  ( 
having  a  precession  of  angular  speed  //  in  azimuth  pn 
duced  by  the  couple  just  referred  to,  which,  therefor 
lias  the  moment  GnfjL,  if  On  be  the  A.M.  of  the  turbines. 

If  the  turbine  rotors  be  equal  in  all  respects,  and  ru 
at  the  same  speed,  but  in  opposite  directions,  the  tot 
couple  exerted  on  the  ship,  as  a  whole,  will  bo  zero.  B\ 
each  turbine  will  exert  a  couple  on  the  ship  at  the  bearing 
and  an  opposite  couple  will  give  the  precession  JUL  to  tl 
turbine.  Internal  stresses  will  be  exerted  on  the  ship  i 
consequence  of  the  opposite  couples,  and  the  stresses  wi 
be  a  self-balancing  system  within  the  ship. 

A  corresponding  action  of  course  takes  place  when  tl 
ship  is  pitching  with  angular  speed  JUL. 

For  the  Ctmnanm*  the  total  weight  of  the  rotors,  thr< 
in  number,  may  be  taken  as  200  tons,  and  the  radius  < 
gyration  as  4  feet,  so  that  in  ton-foot  units,  the  niomei 
of  inertia  of  the  rotor  on  each  wing-shaft  is  1280,  c 
the  supposition  that  the  weight  of  each  rotor  is  £  of  tl 
whole,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rotor  on  tl 
centre  shaft  is  therefore  640.  The  number  of  revolutioi 
is  200  per  minute,  and  therefore  the  value  of  p.  is  20-7T/3,  : 
radians  per  second.  The  ship's  head  can  be  turned  tlirou^ 
•£  of  a  degree,  or  about  ?iFi-  of  a  radian  in  a  second.  Hem 
the  gyrostatic  couple  of  moment  Cn/u  which  must  1 

*  For  tlie.se  data  wo  an;  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Luke,  of  Messrs.  -To] 
Brown  &  Co.,  Limited.  Shipbuilders,  Clydebank,  who  built  the  Carniam 


applied  by  the  ship  to  each  wing-rotor  to  give  it  the 
precession  which  the  turning  of  the  whip  involves,  and 
therefore  also  the  moment  of  the  equal  and  opposite  couple 
exerted  on  the  ship,  is  1280  x  20?rX  I  X  rVx  -fa  =  H'2,  in 
ton-foot  units ;  that  is,  the  moment  is-  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  force  of  11 '2  Tons  acting  at  an  arm  ol: 
1  foot,  or  a  couple  of  '28  ton  acting  at  an  arm  of  40  feet. 
Such  a  couple  cannot  have  any  perceptible  effect  in  straining 
the  ship. 

If  we  take  12°  as  the  range  of  pitching,  and  the  period 
as  G  seconds,  the  maximum  angular  speed  is 

Sir  xG/(Gx  57-3)  =1/9, 

in  radians  per  second,  and  this  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
1/75  in  the  above  calculation.  The  couple  is  thus  8'3  times 
the  former  couple,  or  2'3  Tons  at  an  arm  of  40  feet :  still 
quite  a  small  couple  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  breaking  the  ship,  even  if  relatively  as  lightly  built  as 
was  the  Cobtu.  The  engines  of  the  Cobra  were,  of  course, 
very  small  as  compared  with  those  here  considered.  The 
gyrostatic  couple  due  to  pitching  is,  however,  reversed 
twice  in  each  (double)  period  of  pitching.  For  a  range 
of  pitching  half  as  much  again,  and  a  period  of  9  seconds, 
the  gyrostatic  action  would  just  be  the  same. 

If  there  were  only  two  shafts,  one  right-handed,  the  other 
left-handed,  the  moments  applied  to  the  ship  would  be 
equal  and  in  opposite  directions.  Of  course,  internal 
stresses  of  a  kind  easily  analysed  would  be  set  up  in  the 
structure.  These  would  tend  to  produce  alternately  com- 
pression and  extension  at  the  bow,  and  extension  and 
compression  at  the  stern,  athwartships  in  each  case ;  but 
they  would  be  quite  negligible. 

For  three  shafts,  if  two  turn  one  way,  and  the  third  the 
other  way,  and  the  weight  of  the  turbines  be  supposed 
distributed  among  them  in  the  ratio  of  two  parts  to  each 
wing-shaft  and  one  part  to  the  centre  shaft,  the  resultant 
gyrostatic  couple  is  much  less  than  i-  of  that  calculated 
above,  inasmuch  as  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  centre 
rotor  is  only  3  feet.  The  couple  may  be  taken  as  9/32  of 
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wmg-rotors  oemg  oppositely  directed  at  eacn  instant,  will 
produce  internal  stresses,  which  can  only  be  of  importance 
in  the  event  of  their  coinciding  in  period  with  a  free 
oscillation  of  the  ship  as  an  elastic  .structure,  an  event 
which  seems  very  unlikely. 

If,  however,  one  wing-shaft  be  driven  ahead,  the  other 
astern  at  full  speed,  so  that  the  direction  of  rotation  is  the 
same  in  both,  and  the  centre  shaft  be  stopped,  the  gyrostatic 
couple  (due  to  pitching)  applied  to  the  ship  will  be  twice 
that  due  to  each  wing-shaft,  or  186  Tons  at  an  arm  of  1  foot. 
If  the  centre  shaft  be  at  the  same  time  driven  full  speed 
ahead,  the  couple  will  be  that  just  stated,  with  9/32  of  its 
amount  added  or  subtracted,  according  as  the  centre 
shaft  rims  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wing-shafts,  or 
in  the  contrary  direction.  If  the  centre  shaft  is  run  at 
diminished  speed,  the  latter  couple  must  be  diminished  in 
proportion. 

For  a  destroyer  the  weight  of  each  rotor  may  be 
taken  as  6  tons,  the  radius  of  gyration  as  2  feet,  and  the 
revolutions  900.  This  gives  moment  of  inertia,  in  ton-foot 
units,  24  for  each  rotor  on  wing-shafts.  The  angular 
velocity  is  HO-Tr  in  radians  per  second,  and  the  angular 
velocity  with  which  the  ship  can  be  turned  round  is 
3°  per  second  or  TV  of  a  radian  per  second.  The  gyrostatic 
couple  for  the  two  rotors  running  in  the  same  direction 
would  be  48  x807TX-13-i,-X-;.1-:r  =  7>4,  that  is,  74  Tons  at  an 
arm  of  1  foot. 

With  the  same  period  and  range  of  pitching  the  gyrostatic 
couple  for  the  destroyer  would  be  about  twice  the  couple 
just  calculated. 

Here,  again,  to  get  the  true  values  of  the  resultant 
couple,  we  must  take  one-half,  or,  if  the  vessel  has  triple 
screws,  some  other  fraction  of  the  values  just  found. 

For  a  cross -channel  steamer,  the  following  data  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons :  .  weight  of 
each  L.P.  rotoi1  7  tons,  radius  of  gyration.  21  inches,  speed 
700  revolutions.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  each  rotor  is 
thus  7  x  1'752,  or  21 '4  in  ton-foot  units,  and  the  speed 
is  707T/3,  in  radians  per  second.  The  maximum  gyrostatic 
couple  of  each  rotor,  for  the  same  amplitudes  and  periods 


or  pitching  as  those  supposed  above,  is  thus  above  rb  ions 
acting  at  an  arm  of  1  foot. 

Ii'  the  turbine  on  the  centre  shaft  has,  as  Mr.  Parsons 
states  it  has  in  this  class  of  vessel,  less  than  half  the  mass 
of  the  others,  the  resultant  couple  on  the  ship  will  be  less 
than  one-half  of  that  just  calculated. 

The  stresses  seem  quite  insignificant.  Their1  only  im- 
portance, ii'  they  have  any,  must  be  in  their  rapid  reversal 
and  the  consequent  forced  vibration  of  the  structure. 
Danger  is  not  likely  to  arise  from  near  agreement  of  the 
period  of  this  forced  vibration  with  that  of  some  natural 
tree  period  of  the  structure,  but  this  is  a  question  for  naval 
architects.  Nor  are  natural  vibrations  in  the  rotor  itself 
likely  to  correspond  in  period  with  that  of  the  gyrostatic 
couple.  [See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henderson,  Transactions  of 
the,  Inst.  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in-  Scotland,  1905.] 

292.    Gyrostatic    Couple    on    a    Locomotive    or    Carriage. 

Gyrostatic  couples  of  practically  insignificant  amount 
have  been  found  for  a  new  locomotive  recently  built  in 
Glasgow,  part  of  which  consists  of  a  rapidly  rotating 
steam-turbine  and  dynamo  mounted  with  their  common 
axes  in  the  "  fore-and-aft "  direction.  Numerical  par- 
ticulars cannot  be  given  here,  but  the  couples  due  to 
passing  round  curves,  or  over  parts  of  the  track  where 
the  gradient  is  changing,  can  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
running  of  the  engine. 

Ex.  1.  A  carriage,  which  has  wheels  of  total  moment  of  inertia  C 
and  radius  «,  runs  on  a  curve  of  radius  R  with  speed  v  :  find  the 
gyrostatic  couple  on  the  train. 

The  angular  speed  of  a  wheel  is  v/«,  and  the  A.M.  of  the  wheels 
is  Cv\a.  Hence  A.M.  is  being  generated  by  each  wheel  of  amount 
Cvjna .  v/R=C>r/>taR  per  second,  if  n  be  the  number  of  wheels,  about 
an  axis  drawn  from  the  wheel  in  the  direction  backwards  along  the 
track.  In  order  to  counteract  this,  the  carriage  will  tend  to  turn 
about  this  axis  in  the  direction  outwards  from  the  centre,  until 
the  couple  required  to  produce  A.M.  at  the  rate  due  to  the  turning 
is  applied  to  the  carriage  by  the  excess  of  pressure  on  the  outer 
rail.  Thus  the  gyrostatic  action  provides  a  couple  of  moment  Cv~/ali, 
which  tends  to  upset  the  carriage  in  the  same  direction  as  the  couple 
due  to  centrifugal  force,  and  is  balanced  with  the  latter  by  the  action 
of  the  rails. 
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inner  rail,  is  Co'^jbalt.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  centrifugal  force 
M0ZIR,  where  M  is  the  weight  of  the  carriage,  is  G/Mab,  and  is 
obviously  very  small. 

Ex.  2.  Work  out  the  action  of  the  steam-turbine  referred  to  above 
as  mounted  on  a  carriage  with  its  axis  in  the  fore-and-aft  direction. 

The  A.M.  of  the  turbine  may  be  denoted  by  On,  where  n  is  the 
angular  speed  of  rotation.  As  the  carriage  moves  forward  on  a 
curve,  there  is  a  rate  of  production  Cnv/lt  of  A.M.  about  an  axis 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  curve  at  the  position  of  the 
turbine  at  the  instant.  This  throws  more  weight  on  the  front 
wheels  and  less  on  the  back,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  direction 
of  rotation  and  of  turning  in  the  curve,  until  the  reaction  couple 
applied  to  the  carriage  by  the  rails  has  moment  Gnv/R.  If  d  be  the 
distance  between  the  front  and  back  sets  of  wheels,  the  difference  of 
weights  borne  is  Cnvf/td,  which  is  the  fraction  Gnv\MijRd  of  the 
weight  /)/  of  the  carriage. 

If  the  locomotive,  with  the  "fore-and-aft"  turbine,  referred  to 
above,  is  not  on  a  curve  but  on  a  convex  part  of  the  track,  of  radius 
of  curvature  /£,  there  will  be  a  rate  of  production  of  A.M.  of  amount 
Cnv/Ii  about  a  normal  to  the  track  at  each  instant.  Tf  the  rotation  is 
in  the  counter-clock  direction,  as  seen  by  an  observer  standing  behind 
the  carriage,  the  rate  of  growth  of  A.M.  is  about  the  outward  normal, 
and  so  the  rear  of  the  carriage  tends  to  slew  round  towards  the 
observer's  left,  and  the  front  towards  his  right.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  reversed  rotation,  or  with  concavity  of  the  track. 

293.  Drift  of  a  Projectile.  The  turbine  thus  moving  forward 
while  rotating,  may  be  compared  to  a  projectile  fired  from  a  rilled 
gun.  The  rotation  of  the  projectile  is  right  handed  in  that  case  as 
looked  at  by  an  observer  at  the  firing  point,  and  the  shot  drifts  in 
its  trajectory,  which  is  convex  upwards,  towards  the  right.  But  with 
this  direction  of  rotation  of  the  turbine,  the  fi'ont  of  the  carriage 
would  turn  towards  the  left ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the  projectile  as  a 
gyrostat  moving  forward  on  a  convex  track  with  its  axis  in  the 
direction  of  motion  throws  no  light  on  the  drift  of  the  projectile. 

The  cause  of  this  drift  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  rotation,  as  its  direction  is  reversed  with  that  of  the 
rotation.  It  amounts  to  '25,  I'l,  4'4,  1T5  metres  on  ranges  of  500, 
1000,  2000,  3000  metres  respectively.  Since  the  rapidly  spinning  pro- 
jectile tends  to  keep  the  direction  of  its  axis  unchanged',  it  is  presently 
moving  forward  on  the  convex  trajectory  with  its  axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  trajectory,  but  pointing  a  little  upward  relatively  to  the  path. 
Thus  it  has  a  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  together  with  a 
lateral  component.  Hence,  by  §80,  a  couple  is  applied  by  the  air 
tending  to  increase  this  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  spin  to  the  direction 
of  motion  ;  but,  as  the  projectile  spins  rapidly  abont  its  axis,  it 


in  an,  iinu  relatively  i/o  uie  pai/n  n<s  pomi,  is  cnreci/eci  sngnuy  upward 
and  to  the  right,  and  the  shot  is  continually  deflected  towards  the 
right  by  a  side  thrust  applied  by  the  air. 

294.  Stability  of  Botating  Projectile  in  Air.  We  now  consider 
the  stability  of  a  rotating  projectile  in  an  unlimited  friction  less 
liquid.*  Let  the  projectile  rotate  about  its  axis  of  figure  with  angular 
speed  n,  so  that  its  A.M.  abont  that  axis  is  Cn.  By  i$  80  the  projectile 
will  experience  a  couple  depending  on  its  motion  with  speed  v  in  the 
axial  direction,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  with 
speed  u.  The  moment  of  the  couple  is 

(CZ-G^UV, 

where  c{,  cz  are  the  effective  inertias  in  the  directions  of  v  and  u 
respectively,  what  are  denoted  by  J/1;  M»  in  §80  above. 

Now  let  the  shot  have  processional  angular  speed  /x  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  momentum,  that  is,  the 
resultant  of  cnv  and  CM.  This  is  the  direction  of  the  impulse  which 
would  be  required  to  produce  these  components  of  momentum.  If  6 
be  the  angle  which  this  direction  makes  with  the  axis  of  figure, 

tan  $=c2w/ei'u- 

We  suppose  the  motion  to  be  steady.  The  shot  now  "  processes"  as 
if  it  were  an  ordinary  top  (Fig.  112)  spinning  about  a  fixed  point  0 
with  the  line  of  resultant  momentum  vextical,  and  endowed  with  A.M. 
Cn  about  the  axis  of  figure,  and  an  effective  A.M.  /I  //..sin  B-,  about  an 
axis  OEy  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  figure  OC\  and  in  the  vertical 
plane  containing  QC.  The  couple  yViicts  about  an  axis  represented  in 
the  case  of  the  top  by  OD. 

For  steady  motion,  §  272  above  gives  tlie  equation 


0  =  ir.  .................  .  .......  (1) 

Now,  since  A7=(cz  —  0j)-uv  and  tan  6  =  <:»u/clv,  we  have 


and  therefore  (1)  becomes 

(Cn  —  Ap.co$  d)i^=^((i2  —  Ci)w2sec  0,  ..................  (2) 

for  we  do  not  suppose  that  ^=0,  which  would  mean  that  the  shot  did 
not  swerve  from  the  axial  direction  of  motion  given  to  it  by  the  gnu. 

*  The  discussion  lusro  given  is  a  version  of  that  by  Sir  Qeorge  Grccnhill 
(sec  "(Jyvoscope  and  Gyrostat,"  Encyc.  Brit.,  10th  edition,  vol.  xxix.), 
to  whom  most  of  recent  investigation  in  this  subject  is  due. 


inequality  into  an  equation. 

Now  we  can  put     cl  =  M-\-M'a.,     c.2=M+M'/3,  ........................  (5) 

where  M'  is  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  and  ex.,  [3  are  coefficients 
depending  on  the  shape  of  the  body.     Thus 

^-tf^Jlf'  (/?-«.). 

If  [3  be  the  angle  of  rifling  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun, 


If  klt  k»  be  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  the  axis  of 
figure,  and  the  other  axis  about  which  the  body  revolves  with  angular 
speed  /x  sin  6,  we  have,  writing  K  for  M'/M, 


aud  tan2;8  =  (^H-^'')~'c(/i-a)  .................  (0) 

Now  we  may  apply  this  theory  to  a  shot  in  air,  and  in  that  case  we 
may  neglect  M'k'~z)M  in  comparison  with  /•."),  and  write 


CO 


which,  if  a.  and  (3  are  known,  gives  a  lower  limit  to  the  angle  of 
rifling  required  for  stability.  Into  the  calculation  of  «.  and  fi  for 
an  ellipsoid,  for  which  alone  the  discussion  has  been  completed,  we 
cannot  here  enter.  [See  Greenhill,  article  on  "Hydromechanics," 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  10th  edition.] 

For   an    automobile   torpedo   completely    submerged   and  without 
buoyancy  M'  =  M  and  cl  =  M(l  +  a.\  &,  =  Af(l  +  ft),  so  that 

k    'I          jir')//"i    n 


The  A.M.,  Cn,  is  supplied  by  a  rapidly  rotating  fly-wheel  in  the 
torpedo  with  its  axis  along  the  axis  of  figure  and  running  at  a 
very  high  speed,  about  150  revs,  per  sec.  In  the  Obry  self-steering 
torpedo,  when  the  axis  of  the  torpedo  turns  relatively  to  that  of 
the  gyrostat,  mechanism  actuated  by  compressed  air  and  started 
by  the  gyrostat  brings  a  rudder  into  action  to  restore  the  projectile 


vv  niLt;iiecUi--i-i.u\veii 


[JCUU, 


yj<.l.  UQUCfjl/lU 

apparatus  (axis  perpendicular  to  direction  of  motion)  both  detects 
the  deflection  from  the  course  and  applies  the  restoring  couples. 

295.   Rolling  of  a  Solid  of  Revolution  on  Horizontal  Plane. 

Lot  0  (Fig.  141)  be  the  point  of  contact  oi'  the  solid  with 
the  horizontal  plane,  G  the  centroid,  GO  the  axis  of  figure, 
and  draw  a  vertical  through  G  meeting  the  horizontal 
plane  in  M,  and  a  perpendicular  from  0  to  the  axis  of 


M  F     O 

FIG.  1-11. 

figure  meeting  it  in  N.  Denote  GN  by  x  and  ON  by  y. 
Let  F,  F'  be  the  components  of  friction  at  0,  the  former 
acting  along  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  plane  and 
the  vertical  plane,  and  the  latter  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  plane  as  shown,  and  let  R  be  the  reaction  of  the 
plane  on  the  solid  at  0.  What  is  called  pivot-friction  (by 
the  Germans  "  boring  friction"),  the  resistance  to  spinning  of 
the  solid  on  the  plane,  is  here  neglected.  For  a  body  resting 
on  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  point  its  moment  is  very  small. 
Let  6  be  the  inclination  of  GG  to  the  upward  vertical. 

Now  take  axes  at  G,  one  along  GG,  the  second,  GD,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  GOG,  and  the  third,  GE,  at  right 
angles  to  GG  in  the  plane  GOG,  all  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
If  the  solid  turn  about  GG  and  GD  with  angular  speeds  n  and 
0,  and  about  the  vertical  with  angular-  speed  \js  counter-clock- 
wise to  one  looking  downward,  the  angular  momenta  about 
the  axes  just  specified  are  On,  AB,  Jh//-sin$.  Hence,  for 
the  rate  of  growth  of  A.M.  about  GD,  we  get,  by  the  process 


f  J  -     3  I,  "  ^  /  •'      / 

Now  the  total  moment  ol:  forces  about  GD  is  clearly 

R(x  sin  6  —  y  cos  0}  —  F(x  COM  6  +  y  sin  9), 
so  that  we  get  the  equation 

A6'  +  ((7u-Ai/r  cos  0)V>  sin  0  =  ^(0: sin0-7/ cos  0) 

-  F(x  cos  0  4-  y  sin  (9). . . .  ( 1 ) 

Again,  as  in  §2(il,  we  see  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  A.M. 
about  GE  is  yl-v//-sin0  +  (2Xy/-coH  9  —  On) 6,  and  the  only 
force  with  moment  about  GE  is  F'.  Hence  we  get 

A^fr  sin  6  +  (2 A  V>  cos  0  -  On)  0  =  F'x (2) 

The  motion  of  the  axes  produces  no  change  of  A.M. 
about  GO,  and  therefore 

Gn=-F'y (3) 

Now  let  u,  v  be  the  speeds  of  the  centroid  parallel  to  OM 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  GOO  respectively.  Then, 
since  0  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest, 

u  =  MG  .Q  —  (xcon0  +  y  sin  0) 6,    v  =  yn  —  \l/-x  sin  (9. . .  .(4) 

Here  v  is  taken  in  the  direction  DG.     The  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  in  these  directions  and  along  MG  are  given  by 

M(u  +  ™/0  =  F,    M(v  -  u-fi)  =  F',     M£= R  -%....  (5 ) 

These  equations  give  the  whole  motion.  A  relation 
between  x  and  y  is  given  of  course  by  the  form  of  the 
surface. 

_  For  steady  motion  0  =  0,  0  =  0,  u=0,  s  =  Q,  V>  =  0,  so  that 
^r  =  (ji,  a  constant,  ^'  =  0,  —F=M(j.(fjLXti'uiO-ny),  R  =  My. 
Hence  (1)  becomes 

{((7+ Myz)n- (A  +J/lfa;a)/u  cos  0}/z  sin  6 

+  Jfoy (w/^  cos  0  —  /x2 sin2 0)  =  71/r/ (x  sin  Q  —  yconQ).  ...( (5 ) 

Since  in  .steady  motion  u  =  v  =  0}  we  have  by  the  first 
of  (5),  and  the  value  of  F  for  steady  motion, 

v  =  ny  —  /uLXsin  6, 

that  is  v  is  constant.     The  direction  of  v  turns  round  with 
uniform  angular  speed  /*,  and  therefore  G  moves  in  a  circle, 


s  the  acceleration  01  M  towards  tne  centre  01  tne  circle, 
-hat  is  if  r  be  the  radius  ju.v  =  v2/r  and  r  =  v/fj..     Thus 


(7) 

v  ' 


The  azimuthal  motion  JUL  is  in  the  counter-clock  direction 
,o  an  observer  looking  from  above  011  the  solid,  and  tliere- 
!ore  the  circle  has  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  132. 

296.   Eising  and  Falling  of  Top  Spinning  on  Bounded  Peg. 

We  see  that  a«top  supported  on  a  rounded  peg;  rises  under 
;ertain  circumstances.  Initially  the  top  is  spun  in  various 
>vays,  generally  by  throwing  it  from  the  hand  so  that  it 
ilights  on  the  ground  on  its  peg.  The  speeds  u,  v,  ^  are 
muill  as  a  rule,  the  speed  of  rotation  n  is  large.  The 
:'esult  is  that  the  friction  Ff  is  for  the  turning  indicated 
.n  Fig.  141  in  the  direction  there  shown,  and  is  as  great 
is  the  force  R  can  make  it  :  for  the  point  of  contact  of 
;he  solid,  owing  to  the  rapid  rotation,  slips  back  on  the 
plane,  and  the  friction  is  not  limited  to  that  required  for 
pure  rolling. 

The  total  couple  given  by  friction  resolves  into  the 
:wo  components  on  the  right  of  equations  (1)  and  (2)  ;  one 
iccelerates  the  precession,  the  other  reduces  the  spin  about 
bhe  axis  of  figure.  The  axes  GG,  GD,  GE  show,  by  the 
Jirections  in  which  they  are  drawn  from  G,  the  sense  of 
the  angular  momentum  about  each.  Now  the  acceleration 
:)f  the  precession  produces  A.M.  about  the  axis  GD  towards 
which  the  precession  is  carrying  the  axis  GG,  with  its  A.M. 
:>f  amount  On,  so  fast  that  the  rate  of  growth 

(Cn  —  A-^s  cos  0)y>  sin  9 


3f  A.M.  is  greater  than  the  applied  couple  producing  A.M. 
about  GD;  and  therefore  AO  is  negative,  that  is  the  cen- 
troid  of  the  solid,  if  0  before  was  zero,  is  now  rising.  If  Q 
is  still  positive,  it  is  now  diminishing,  and  the  action  is 
towards  raising  the  ceiitroid  of  the  solid. 

We   can   study   this    quantitatively   by   means    of    the 
equations.     Multiplying    both  sides  of  (2),  §  205,  by  sin  Q 
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and  substituting  the  value  of  F'  given  by  (3),  we  obtain 

ne  =  0  ......  (1) 


at  y 

Now  let  the  solid  roll  on  a  part  of  its  surface,  including 
,he  extremity  of  the  axis  of  figure,  which  may  be  taken 
is  spherical  of  radius  u,  and  let  c  be  the  distance  of  G 
'rom  the  centre  of  curvature.  We  have  then 

(x  —  y  cot  0)/('i//sm  (?)  =  c/a, 
so  that  we  get  from  (1),  by  integration,  the  result 

......  (2) 

where  the  constant  expression  on  the  right  is  the  initial 
value  of  the  quantity  on  the  left,  for  initially 


Now  n  is  being  continually  diminished  by  friction,  and 
if  we  suppose  n  large  and  therefore  \}s  small,  there  will  be 
a  value  of  n  =  n0(cos00^-cf(.L)/(l-{-c/a).  But,  as  the  reader 
may  verify  from  (2),  for  this  value  of  n,  0  =  0,  that  is  the 
body  is  spinning  with  its  axis  vertical.  If  this  value 
of  n  satisfy  the  condition  (§270  above)  Czn-  >  4>A  Wgh, 
steady  motion  in  the  upright  position  is  possible;  the  top 
will  rise  up  and  "  sleep  "  in  the  vertical  position. 

297.  Disk  or  Hoop  on  Horizontal  Plane,  Oscillations  about 
Steady  Motion.  For  a  circular  disk  or  hoop  rolling  without  slipping 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  equations  (!)  and  (2),  §295,  become,  since 
.r=0  and  ty  =  ff,  the  radius  of  the  circular  edge  ' 


0/(7acos6/  =  iM 
6'>«0sin  (9  =  0, 1-  ...( 


•  Miii-iyy  —  U'/ciy  Mil  L/  —  VJ  i-  ...(3) 

(C+  Af(.t?)  n  -  Ma~0ij/  sin  0 =O.J 

3  motion  be  steady.     Then    ^  =  0,   0  =  0,   0  =  0,   ^  =  0, 
J,  and  we  get 

fcf")  -ii  -  A  /x  cos  0 }//,  si  1 1  0  4  M<jt.t  uos  0  =  0  (4) 


•in  cii'culai1  disk,  C—^Mu",  A=^Af(t.",  and  for  a  hoop, 
hr. 

0',  //,  be  .steady  values  of  ?*,  0,  ^  and  «'H-v,  0'  +  o., 
lues  at  any  instant  for  a  slight  deviation  from  steady 
equations  (1)  become 

2)  OL  +  {(  6'+  yI/«-)  v  -  A  fj  cos  0'  +  A  (x/x,  sin  0'  }  //,  sin  0"1 
+  {(C'+jlAr)v;  -/!//,  cos  0'}(/jsin  0'  +  /«x.cos 

-J/?/^fsin  0  =  0,}-  ...(f)) 
^J  fS  sin  0'  +  (2/1  /;.  cos  0  -  ^;.)  it.  =  0, 
(  (7+  J/<r2)  v  -  J/ft'^l/;,  si  n  0'  =  0.  > 
t  equation,  Ave  get 

(<7+JI/'a-)v  =  JI/(/V/isin  0',   .........................  (6) 

i  be  no  constant  of  integration.     Substituting  in  the 
we  obtain 


)«.  +  (.#/»'"«.//,  sin  0'  —  yJ/^cos  0'  +  j4«./AHiii  0')y/,sin  0"\ 

+  {(  C+  Ma")n  -  A  /x  cos  &}($  sin  0'  +  /«/.  cos  0')    I  .  .  .(7) 

-  Mf/a.a  sin  0  =  0.  J 

?  «.=•?•  sin  (_joi  —_/"),  ^J  =  s  cos  (p£  —  y'),  and  substituting  in 
->n,  we  obtain 

{(C+  Ma*)n  -  yl^  cos  0'  }/*  cos  0' 

y>3)  -  Mgg  sin  0'_ 
'"  ~    ' 


..itiug  in  the  second  of  (f>),  we  get 
s  _  2^1  //,  cos  0'  -  CW 
r          Yjjosiii  0' 

r  ^"  can  HOAV  be  obtained  by  equating  the  two  values  of 
n  by  the  equation 

•J  {(K+  Mtfin)  ji.  cos  0'  4-  7v/A2sin-0'  -  M(ja  sin  0'  } 

_  +  (A'  -  A  /A  cos  0_')(A"+  Ma*n  ~  A  p  cos  0')  }-  .........  (9) 

...        .  _.._ 


vibration,  and  the  motion  is  dynamically  stable,  if  the  rotation  be' 
sufficiently  rapid. 

If  n=Q  and  $=7r/2,  that  is,  if  the  body  only  turn  in  azimuth  with 
its  axis  horizontal,  as  a  coin  spins  with  its  plane  vertical  on  a,  table, 


~         A+Ma? 

which  is  evidently  positive  if  p  be  sufficiently  great.  This  shows, 
moreover,  that  for  a  coin  spinning  very  rapidly,  the  period  of  an 
oscillation  about  the  vertical  position  is  approximately  the  period  of 
the  azimuthal  rotation,  for  then  p'2=//2  nearly. 

For  a  hoop  the  equation  for  p'  reduces  to 

os  8'.)  +  3«ja2  -  2/7  si  1  1  &'  ,\ 


.p-= 


If -the  ho'b'p  is  spinning  about  the  vertical  so  that  n  =  0,  AVB  get 

p^'-l* - 02) 

.3  a 

298.  Condition  that  a  Disk  or  Hoop  may  Roll  Upright  in 
Straight  Line.  In  the  steady  motion  of  the  hoop,  the  radius  of 
the  circle  in  which  the  centroid  moves  is  ?;«//*,  which  agrees  with 
(7),  §  295,  for  here  ,??=0.  The  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  horizontal  plane  moves  is  therefore 

-  a  cos  9  =  a  (n  +  JJL  cos  6) /p.. 


This  also  holds  for  a  circular  disk  in  steady  motion  in  the  same  way. 

In  order  that  the  disk  may  roll  upright  stably  along  a  straight  fine, 
we  see  from  (11),  §  297,  that 


The  condition  therefore  is  n*>  ^,;J-(—  .................................  (2) 

6  (6+  Ma?) 

For  a  hoop  this  is  n>  \  •—,  .          .  (3) 

»4a 

and  for  a  uniform  disk  it  is    n>  \  $-.  ......  (4) 

'3rr  ...................  '  .................... 

The  hoop  is  therefore  more  stable  than  the  disk,  requiring  for  the 
saiue_  radius  less  speed  of  rotation,  in  the  ratio  of  x/3  to  2,  in  order  to 
remain  upright. 


uLuiuniu  weigiib  w  is  auuiuueu.  i?  inu  i/ne  equation  oi  niouion. 
Take  as  axes  ()A,  OP  and  the  axis  OG  of  the  wheel  drawn  from  0  on 
e  other  sidf-of  the  vertical  from  OP.  If  Q  be  the  inclination  of  OP 
the  dowi^artltf^utjcal,  the  angular  speeds  about  OP  and  OG  are 
:os  9  and^/^|S^^'ftl|rj4,he  angular  momenta  are  /1//.COH0  and 
+wa2)ju.sin  Q.  rMw&Ok'a/^ttlkttrowtli  of  A.M.  about  6/1  is  there- 
re,  by  §  9,V-,(,'l  +wa2)B^(i^w'yf^^@^<.^  6-Ap.2cos  B  sin  6*,  and 
e  moment  oi-.^toHed  forces  is  imity^MA'  .'?l1l,|ftL  eo  nation  of  motion 


2.  Altop^is    _ 

rizontal  pMtte  with^iKW^^^^lined  at  an" 
d  is  constr&iired  l^y^wo  smw^li  pL'ines  jjaralle*! 
at  its  axis  lUltsillenlail^^m•4Jia,t|JlaV84'  Pi 
No  action  of  the  constraining  pUfiTew^can  al 

the  angular  speed  0.     Tf  6-Q  when  $^'i 


the 

the  angle 
the  top  must  fall, 
of  rotatio-n, 
ef'the 


about  a  horizontal  axis  through  its  centi'oid^Ve.have 


=  ?       cos 


le  left-hand  side  is  positive,  so  0  must  be  greater  than  00. 
[It  is  important  to  remember  that  any  constraints  may  impair  the 
ibility  of  a  top  or  gyrostat.  Conclusions,  for  instance,  derived  from 
e  behaviour  of  a  top  mounted  on  a  tray  as  in  §  283,  where  a  certain 
imetor  of  the  flywheel  is  constrained  to  remain  horizontal,  cannot  be 
sjarded  as  necessarily  holding  for  a  top  perfectly  free  to  process  — 
'.  a  planet  rotating  in  free  space.] 

3.  A  gyrostat  is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  a  string  of 
igth  a  fastened  to  a  point  P  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  is  in  steady 
ation  with  the  axis  horizontal.  Prove  that  if  «.  be  the  angle  which 
e  string  makes  with  the  vertical,  %  the  angular  .speed  of  the  flywheel, 
the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  gyrostat, 

the  mass  of  the  gyrostat,  and  C  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
icel  about  its  axis,  M-lt* 

tan  a.=g~fr2  -$  (h  +  a  sin  a.). 

[The  string  applies  horizontal  force  Mp?(k  +  a  sin  «.),  and  the  gravity 
uple  is  Mgh.     Thus  [j,2=M'2g2h2/C2n2,  and  so  horizontal  force 


i  +  «  sin  a) 

f  equating  this  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pull  exerted  by 
e  string  and  the  gravity  of  the  top  to  the  vertical  component,  the 
ader  will  obtain  the  required  result.] 
O.TX  2  M 


4.  A  simple  conical  pendulum  is  inclined  at  an  angle  ex.  to  the 
vertical,  and  its  length  is  I.     Find  the  period  of  a  small  oscillation 
about  the  steady  motion. 

5.  A  ring  of  wire,  of  radius  o,  rests  on  the  top  of  a  smooth  fixed 
sphere  of  radius  a,  and  is  set  rotating  about  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the   sphere    with   an   angular  speed  n.     Prove  that  the  motion   is 
unstable  if  it*<*  <2ff(2a*-c*)*J(^cP.     [Math.  Tripos,  1885.] 

Since  the  ring  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  it  may  be  regarded 
as  n  top  turning  about  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

6.  Show   that  a  gyrostat,  balanced  and  free   to   turn   about  an 
axis  AB  through  the  c.a.  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  is 
in  stable  or  unstable  equilibrium  with  the  axis  of  rotation  vertical 
according  as  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  is  with  or  against  the  earth's 
rotation.     Show  also  that  if  the  gyrostat  be  placed  with  its  axis  of 
rotation  horizontal  in  the  meridian,  and  the  axis  AB  vertical,  it  will 
be  in  stable  or   unstable  equilibrium  according  as  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  wheel  is  from  west  to  east  or  from  east  to  west. 

Show  that  the  periods  of  oscillation  about  the  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium  are  Zir'JA/GnwshiX,  QTT-  *J  A  /  Cnw  cos  A,  where  n  is  the 
angular  speed  of  the  flywheel,  to  that  of  the  earth  about  its  axis, 
and  A  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

7.  Two  intersecting  rods  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.     One 
is  placed  vertical,  the  other  can  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  the 
lower  end  of  the  first.     The  ends  of  the  axis  of  a  gyrostat  slide  freely  on 
these  rods,   and  the  axis  (of  length  2«)  is  initially   inclined   at   an 
angle   #0  to   the  vertical,   when  also    the   horizontal    rod  is    turning 
with  angular  speed  ^0.     If  at  time  t  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to 
the  vertical  is  0,  and  the  azimuthal  speed  if/,  prove  that 


(Afa*  +  A}(t  sin20  -  ^Osina  00)  +  On  (cos  0  -  cos  00)  =  0, 
K  6}^  sin  B  +  Mga  sin  (9  =  0, 


where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  gyrostat  and  C  and  A  are  its  principal 
moments  of  inertia.  [The  M.I.  of  the  case  about  the  axis  of  symmetry 
is  neglected*.  Take  axes  at  the  centroid  and  apply  the  method  of  §  26.] 

8,  Four  rods,  each  of  length  2a,  are  freely  jointed  together  so 
as  to  form  a  rhombus.  At  the  centre  of  each  rod  is  a  gyrostat  of 
mass  J/,  the  axis  of  which  is  along  the  rod.  The  rhombus  is  hung 
with  one  diagonal  vertical,  and  the  hinges  at  top  and  bottom  are 
attached  to  rods  which  swivel  in  hooks,  so  that  the  frame  can  turn 
freely  in  azimuth,  while  a  weight  that  does  not  turn  is  hung  at  the 
lowest  point. 

The  gyrostats  are  all  equal  and  are  set  spinning  with  the  same 
angular  speed  n,  in  the  same  direction  in  each  case  to  an  eye  looking 
downward  along  the  rod.  A  weight  W  is  hung  at  the  lowest  point  : 
prove  that  if  the  angle  at  the  lowest  point  be  2o.,  the  arrangement  will 


{ On  ~(A+  Ha?)  /x  cos  a. }  p.  +  (2J\f+  W)ga  =  0. 
[Discuss  each  of  the  two  gyrostats  on  either  side,  as  in  Ex.  7.] 

Find  the  period  of  oscillation  about  this  state  of  steady  motion. 

[It  was  stated  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  his  lecture  on  "A  Kinetic  Theory 
of  Matter"  [Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  vol.  i.  p.  238]  that  this 
arrangement  forms  a  spring  balance  which  is  drawn  out  a  vertical 
distance  proportional  to  any  addition  of  weight  made  to  W,  and 
vibrates  vertically  when  disturbed  just  as  a  spring  balance  does, 
that  in  fact,  if  the  rotating  and  processing  masses  were  enclosed  in 
a  case  leaving  only  the  hooks  accessible,  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  a  spring  balance.  The  reader  may  endeavour  to  verify  these 
statements.] 

9.  Considering  the  earth  as  a  rotating  body  with  its  centroid  at 
rest  in  space,  find  the  cq nations  of  motion  of  a  particle  with  reference 
to  axes  Ox,  Oi/,  Oz  drawn  from  the  centroid  parallel  to  the  horizontally 
southward,  the  eastward,  and  the  vertically  downward  directions  at 
a  point  1\  on  the  surface. 

The  coordinates  of  P0  are  thus  0,  0,  a,  where  a  is  the  vertical  distance 
of  P0  from  0,  approximately  the  earth's  radius  at  the  point.  Let  the 
direction  of  the  gravitational  force  G  on  unit  mass  at  P0  make,  as  in 
Fig.  39,  a  small  angle  0  with  the  vertical.  The  components  of  gravity 
at  PQ  are  G'eos(-g7r+#)  along  0:v,  zero  along  Oy,  and  6'  cos  9  along  Oz. 
The  angular  speeds  (clockwise)  are  wcosA,  0,  and  w.sinA,  if  n  be 
the  angular  speed  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  A  the  geographical 
latitude  (see  Fig.  39).  The  coordinates  of  any  other  point  /'  with 
reference  to  these  axes  are  ,v,  ?/,  s,  and  the  components  of  force  there  a2'e 

X+Gcos(%Tr+0),    Y,   Z+Gvo*d 

due  to  gravity,  with  components  .A",  F',  K'  due  to  any  other  applied 
forces.     The  equations  of  motion  are  therefore 

x  -  2i/n  si  n  A  +  «2  sin  A  (z  cos  A  —  x  sin  A)  =  X+  X'  -  G  si  n  6, 

y  +  2xn  sin  A  —  2zn  cos  A  -  ri2y  =  F~+  F', 

z  +  2yn  cos  A  —  nz  cos  A  (z  cos  A  —  x  sin  A)  =  Z-\-  £'  +  G  cos  6. 

If,  as  is  generally  convenient,  the  axes  be  taken  in  the  directions 
specified,  but  from  P(}  as  origin,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  z+a 
for  z  in  these  equations,  and  to  add,  on  the  right,  force-components 
equal  and  opposite  to  those  required  to  give  the  acceleration  7i'Jocos  A, 
of  a  particle  at  /'„  towards  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation. 

10.  Apply  the  equations  of  last  example  to  a  simple  pendulum 
suspended  from  1\  and  executing  small  vibrations  under  gravity. 

Change  the  origin  to  Pn,  as  explained  in  Ex.  9,  and  neglect  terms  in 
?i2,r,  ?^2y,  n*z  after  this  is  done.  If  F  be  the  pull  per  unit  mass  applied 
by  the  thread  to  the  bob,  X=-Fxjl,  Y^-Fy\l,  Z=-Fsfl=-F. 
These  are  the  only  applied  forces  besides  those  due  to  gravity. 

Verify  that  the  third  equation  gives  jF=Cr'cos  0=g,  nearly,  where 
g  is  the  apparent  force  of  gravity  on  unit  mass. 


v  ei  n_y  tusu   uiictu  uuo  iiioi/  uwu  ci^uctu 

for  «  sin  A,  and  0  sin  0  be  neglected, 


and  that  these  equations  are  satisfied  to  terms  involving  co2  by 

x=acQ8fintcoK<at)     y  =  —a  cos  int  sin  tot, 
where  inz=gjl.     Hence  when  t  —  0,  .v  =  a,  y/  =  0,  and  at  time  t, 

tan"1  //.?:=  -  w<. 


The  plane  of  vibration  therefore  turns  round  relatively  to  the  axes 
O.v,  Oy  in  the  direction  opposed  to  the  earth's  rotation  with  angular 
speed  o>  =?i  sin  A,  an  effect  which  is  due  to  the  turning  of  the  earth 
with  angular  speed  wain  A  under  the  pendulum. 

This  is  the  theory  of  Foucault's  celebrated  pendulum  experiment 
for  demonstrating  the  earth's  rotation  experimentally.  After  some 
preliminary  trials  it  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris  hi  1851.  The  pendulum  there  consisted  of  a  ball  of  lead 
weighing  about  28  kilogrammes,  carried  by  a  steel  wire  67  metres 
long.  Underneath  the  pendulum,  with  centre  vertically  under  the 
point  of  support,  was  a  circle  .of  wood  0  metres  in  diameter  divided 
to  fourths  of  a  degree.  Round  part  of  this  was  placed  a  thin  ridge  of 
sand  which  was  cut  through  by  the  pendulum,  and  gave  a  register 
of  the  turning  of  the  plane  of  vibration  relatively  to  the  earth.  A 
smaller  concentric  circle  enabled  the  turning  to  be  traced  for  a  longer 
time,  about  5  or  6  hours  in  all. 

The  period  of  turning  at  the  latitude  of  the  Pantheon  is  theoretically 
31  h.  47  in.  14-6  s.,  and  the  pendulum  appears  to  have  shown  a  period 
of  about  32  hours.  The  experiment  was  repeated  immediately  and 
successfully  in  the  cathedrals  of  Reims  and  Amiens,  and  at  other 
places.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  suspension  perfectly 
symmetrical.  [See  Travaux  Scientijiquex  de  Foucauit,  Paris,  1878.] 

11.  Writing  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  pendulum,  referred  to 
in  Ex.  12,  in  the  completer  form  (origin  at  P(]) 


x  -  Stay  +  (~  -  w2  )  .r  =  0,     y  +  2  w./:  +  (  j  -  w2  )  y  =  0, 
v  '        /  \  I        / 

prove  that  they  are  satisfied  by  .?;—  acosmt,  ?/  =  ffsin?»^,  where  in  is 
a  root  of  the  equation 


Show  that  the  motion  of  the  bob  is  in  a  horizontal  circle,  in  one  case 
in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  in  period  ZTr/Jg/l-w,  in  the 
other  in  the  opposite  direction  in  period  27r/N/#/£  +  w. 

[These  two  periods  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  two  periods  -of 
circular  vibration  of  an  electron  moving  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  a  magnetic  field.] 


h,  above  the  origin  of  coordinates,  the  equations  of  motion  are 
approximately 

&'  — 2$?2,,sin  A=0,     y  +  2xn  sin  A.  -2zn  cos  A  =  0, 
and  that  after  time  t  by  the  initial  conditions 
.c-2y?i sin  A  =  0,  $  +  2.W  sin  A-2£?Jcos  A  =  -2/mcosA,  s+2;y 
Hence  show  that  x  =  (-ir/*:2  -h  —  z)  tan  A. 

But  very  approximately  /<--(  — *)  =  -|,<7£2,  and  so  .r  =  0  practically. 
There  is  therefore  no  southerly  deviation  of  a  falling  body  from  the 
vertical. 

Using  this  result  in  the  second  equation,  prove  that  when  the 
height  h  has  been  fallen  through, 

7/=  Jj(/j!;)-Jl,COS  A, 

13.  Apply  the  equations  of  Ex.  11  to  find  the  deviations  of  a  pro- 
jectile fired  from  the  origin  with  speed  v  at  a  small  elevation  a.  in  a 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  c/>  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

The  lirst  integrals  obtained  are 

A  -  Zt/n  si  n  A  =  v  cos  a.  cos  <{>,    y  +  2.m  sin  A  -  2;;?i  cos  A = v  cos  a  sin  </>, 

z  +  ty/n  cos  A=(/£  —  v  sin  a. 

Find  values  of  .«  and  s  by  neglecting  the  terms  in  n  in  the  first  and 
third,  substitute  in  the  second  and  find  y.  Substitute  that  value  in 
the  first  and  third  and  so  find  a  second  approximation  to  x  and  y. 
Verify  that 

x  =  vtcos  a.  cos  (/>  +  vt~n  sin  A  cos  a.  sin  (/>, 

y  =  vteos  a.  sin  c/>  —  v£a?i(sin  A  cos  a  cos  </>  +  cos  A  sin  a.)-^-n(/^cos  A, 
s  =  -  wf  sin  a.  +  -|f/i{2.  —  vd2?i  cos  A  cos  oc  sin  <jf>. 
The  terms  in  n  are  the  deviations. 

Work  out  for  w  =  2400//a,  a. =4°,  A  =  56°N,  c/i  =  0,  </j  =  45°. 

14.  The  resultant  angular  momentum  of  a  body  movable  about  a 
fixed  point  is  //",  and  the  body  is  acted  on  by  a  couple  of  moment  \I1 
about  the  axis  of  //,  where  A  is  a  constant.     Find  the  equations  of 
motion,  and  show  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  those  for  the  body  anted 
on  by  no  forces. 

[Use  Euler's  equations,  §251,  and  the  substitutions  Ai'=ew-l, 
p'  =  e-xtp,....] 

15.  A  body  which  can  turn  freely  about  a  fixed  point  at  which  two 
of  the  principal  moments  are  equal  and  less  than  the  third,  is  set  in 
rotation  about  an  axis  inclined  to  that  of  maximum  moment  of  inertia. 
It  is  acted  on  by  a  retarding  couple  proportional  to  the  angular  speed 
whose  axis  is  that  of  rotation  at  the  instant.     Show  that  the  axis  of 
rotation  will  tend  continually  to  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  unequal 
moment. 

[Thus  near  coincidence  of  the  axis  of  figure  and  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  earth,  does  not  prove  that  such  coincidence  has  always  existed. 
Astron.  Notices,  March  8,  1867.] 


CHAPTER   X. 
GENERAL  DYNAMICAL   METHODS. 

299.  Dynamics  of  a  Connected  System  of  Particles.  Work 
due  to  Constraints.  Section  IV.  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Mecanique  Analytique  of  Lagrange  contains  an  exposition 
of  a  general  method  for  the  solution  of  all  the  problems 
of  a  system  of  particles  moving  under  any  prescribed 
conditions.  It  is  proposed  to  explain  that  method  here. 
with  the  modifications  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  applied 
to  a  class  of  problems,  such,  for  example,  as  the  rolling 
of  a  disk  or  hoop  on  a  horizontal  plane,  for  which  the 
method  in  the  original  form  fails  to  give  the  equation.1- 
of  motion. 

We  suppose  for  the  present  that  friction  is  excluded,  and 
that  the  conditions  under  which  a  system  of  n  particles 
moves  are  expressed  by  the  m  equations  (m<3u)  which 
connect  the  coordinates  X1}  yt,  01;  xz,yz,  sz,  ...  ,  xn,  ?/„,  sr, 
of  the  particles  at  time  t  with  one  another,  and  also,  it  may 
be,  with  t  : 

A(xi>  Vi>  %'  x-2>  Vz>  %  • 


/wX^l)  lilt  %\i  ^2'  2/2'  ^2>  •" 

These  are  the  equations  of  constraint  or  simply  the. 
constraints.  According  as  t  appears  or  not  in  these 
equations,  the  constraints  are  said  to  be  variable  or  in- 
variable. Fixed  guides  along  which  some  of  the  particles 
move  are  an  example  of  invariable  constraints;  if  the 


cr»  ' 

rocognised  by  the  explicit  appearance  of  t  in  the  equations 
of  constraint,  which  arc  then  variable. 

If  the  components  oi!  active  force  (§63)  on  a  specimen 
particle  of  mass  m  be  X,  Y,  Z,  and  §x,  8y,  Sz  be  any 
variations  of  the  coordinates  of  the  particle  which  are 
possible  acecording  to  the  conditions  which  exist  at  time  t, 
we  have,  summing  for  all  the  particles, 

2{m(:K8x+y8y  +  zS3)}  =  I,(XSM  +  YSy  +  ZSs) (2) 

We  cannot,  however,  equate  coefficients  of  to,  $y,  8z  on 
each  side,  since  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are  not  necessarily  the 
only  forces  which  act  on  the  specimen  particle  ;  a  sum 
"Z(X  $x-t-Y§y  +  Z8z),  clue  to  inactive  forces,  which  is  zero, 
is  left  out  on  the  right-hand  side.  But  if  we  replace  (1)  by 


(3) 


=  0, 


3rc1 


=  0, 


we  have  a  set  of  equations  connecting  cte,  Sy,  dz  for  each 
particle  which  coexist  with  (2).  Now  let  the  first  of  (3)  be 
multiplied  by  At,  the  second  by  A2,  and  so  on,  and  let  the 
sum  of  the  products  be  added  to  (2").  We  get 


...(4) 


It  is  possible,  as  we  shall  see,  to  choose  A1(  A2,  ...,AW 
of  such  magnitudes  that  the  coefficient  of  each  §x,  Sy,  or 
Sz  shall  be  zero  in  (4),  and  of  course  the  multipliers  can  be 
taken  of  such  dimensions  that  every  product  of  the  form 


X3//303 .  Sx  shall  have  the  dimensions  of   work.     Thus  we 
get  the  equations,  3n  in  number, 

?&. 
'i 

.(5) 


^zl+x&+x.|&. 

J.        J.  L  J.   rfr\>*  "•  f-)S)* 

a/'l  Oa/l 


That  AI}  A2,  ...  can  be  thus  chosen  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  3u  coordinates  and  m  multipliers  X1;  A2>  ...,  X?H, 
3u  +  '?^  in  all,  and  that  the  871  equations  of  (5)  and  the 
on  equations  of  (1)  give  3n-\-in  equations  wherewith  to 
determine  them. 

The  equation  (4)  of  virtual  work  (so  called  because 
Sic,  Sy,  ...  are  virtual  displacements,  that  is  any  arbitrary 
small  displacements  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the 
system,  as  they  exist  at  the,  instant  £)  only  holds  for  the 
conditions  of  the  system  at  time  t.  If  we  consider  actual 
displacements  dx,  dy, ...,  effected  in  an  interval  of  time  dt, 
we  have  to  replace  (3)  by 


....(0) 


=0. 


If  we  multiply  these  respectively  by  X1(  X2,...X,n  and 
add,  we  get 


If  wo  multiply  (4)fthe  first  by  w^,  the  second  by  ,'/;a,  ...  and 
add,  wo  got  by  the  result  just  obtained,  wince 

dT/dt  =  Z{ra(akB  +  yy  +  zz)}, 


Tho  interpretation  of  this  result  is  that  the  time-rate  of 
increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  done  by  the  forces  Xi,  YI}  Z1}  ...  plus  the  activity 


due  to  the  forces  brought  into  play  by  the  varying  of  the 
kinematical  conditions  (1),  §  299.     Hence  when 


are  all  zero,  the  fulfilment  of  the  kinematical  relations  has  no 
effect  on  the  energy  of  the  system.  Thus  if  the  forces 
^Y,  y,  Z}...  are  conservative,  that  is,  are  derived  from  a 
function  V  of  the  coordinates  only,  the  sum  of  the  kinetic 
and  potential  energies  remains  constant  during  the  motion, 
provided  t  does  not  appear  explicitly  in  (1). 

300.  Reduction  to  Independent  Coordinates.  From  (1)  of 
§  299  any  m  of  the  Sn  coordinates  can  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  other  Bu  —  m,  or  k,  coordinates.  Thus,  by 
elimination  by  means  of  (1)  of  any  chosen  m  coordinates, 
say  the  first  m,  the  discussion  of  any  problem  may  be 
reduced  to  one  regarding  a  system  characterised  by  k 
independent  coordinates.  Instead  of  using  the  k  coordi- 
nates left,  we  may  substitute  k  parameters  qv  q^,...,  qk, 
which  are  known  functions  of  the  coordinates.  These  are 
connected  with  the  x,  y,  z  coordinates  by  definite  relations 


such  that  the  x,  y,  z  for   each  particle  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  parameters,  either  by  finite  equations 


or  by  differential  relations 

Sx  =  a^q^  +  azSqz  +  . 

^  =  M(7i  +  M^  +  - 

Sz  =  c^  +  c2<tya  +  . 

Of  these  equations  there  must  be  as  many  sets  as  there 
are  particles,  and  they  take  full  account  of  course  of  the 
connections  or  constraints  of  the  system,  as  expressed  in 
(1).  The  displacements  typified  by  Sx,  Sy,  Sz  are  arbitrary, 
but  must  be  such  as  can  take  place  under  the  conditions 
of  the  system  (1),  as  they  exist  at  the  instant  t.  If  t  appear 
explicitly  in  (1),  the  actual  displacements  which  take  place 
in  dt  in  pursuance  of  the  motion  are  given  by 

dx  =  a]dql  +  a<,dqz  +  .  .  .  +  a,jdqr.  +  a  dt,} 

dy  =  b^dq^  +  bzdq2  +...  +  bhdq,.  +  b  dt,  \  .........  (3) 

dz  =  cidqi  +  czdqz+  .  .  .  +  ckdqf,  +  c  dt,) 

where  dqL,  dq,2,  ...,  dqk  are  the  actual  variations  of  the 
parameters  in  dt.  The  coefficients  a,  b,  c  are  zero  if  t 
does  not  appear  explicitly  in  the  conditional  equations  (1), 
§299,  when  the  displacement  specified  by  Sqlt  Sqz,  ...  ,  Sqk 
is  one  that  is  consistent  -with  the  conditions  of  constraint 
as  they  exist  both  'at  time  t  and  at  time  t-\-dt.  We  have, 
in  the  general  case, 


301.  Generalised  Coordinates.  Th e  parameters  q1 ,  qz , . . . ,  qk 
are  called  the  generalised  coordinates :  they  are  supposed 
to  be  such  as  suffice  to  express  the  configuration  of  the 
system  at  any  instant.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 

fl.rA    PJ1.SPR    in     'wrKlpTi     f.llP    mnfirvn     onn     l-io     ov-nyoccorl     in 


It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  differential  relations 
(3)  may  or  may  not  be  equivalent  to  a  set  of  finite 
equations  like  (1  ).  If  they  are,  a^  ,<%,...,  lv  62,  .  .  .  ,  GI}  cz,... 
must  be  partial  differential  coefficients 


of  equations  (1),  §  301,  and  one  set  of  conditions  for  this  is 


Tlie  finite  equations  (1)  and  the  differential  relations  (2) 
of  §  299,  then,  express  exactly  the  same  tiling — one  can 
be  derived  from  the  other. 

But  if  (1)  and  all  the  similar  equations  are  not  fulfilled 
by  the  coefficients  «u  az, ... ,  bl,  62, ...  ,  a  complete  set  of 
finite  equations  does  not  exist,  and  the  conditions  (2) 
of  §  299  are  not  iiitegrable,  as  a  whole  at  least. 

302.  Holonomous  and  Not  Holonomous  Systems.  Derivation 
of  Lagrange's  Equations.  Lagrange's  equations  were  given 
for  the  case  of  finite  equations  of  condition,  and  that  these 
exist  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  most  ol;  the  expositions  of 
the  subject  since  his  time.  That  they  "fail"  for  the  case 
of  non-integrable  relations  has  been  pointed  out  by  several 
writers,  and  systems  are  now  called  holonomous  or  not 
holonoinous,  according  as  the  constraints  are  or  are  not 
defined  by  finite  equations. 

We  shall  now  derive  the  equations  of  Lagrange  from  the 
equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of  free  particles ;  as  this 
mode  of  derivation  shows  very  clearly  where  the  assumption 
that  the  system  is  holonomous  is  introduced,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  process  should  be  corrected  if  the  system  is 
not  holonomous. 


550  A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS  [OH.  X. 

The  equations  of  motion  oi.'  a  system  ol:  particles  are  of 
the  typo  viti^X,     m'//=F,    mz  =  Z,  ..............  ,(1) 

and,  of  course,  the.se  are  the  equations  of  a  particle  of  a 
connected  system,  when  the  forces  due  to  the  connections 
are  included  in  X,  Y,  Z. 

Now,  from  (4),  §-299;  find  the  values  of  x,  ii,  s.     They  are 

jy*? 
A  =  o,^  +  <.v]2  -f  .  .  .  -f  a,.qlc  +  dfa  +  ttj#2  +  .  .  .  +  dkq,.  -\-  a,  .  .  .  (2) 

witli  similar  equations  for  y,  z.     Tims  we  get 
2  { 

......  (3) 


The  quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  are  called  the 
generalised  forces  of  the  Lagrangian  system,  and  will  be 
denoted  in  what  follows  by  Qlt  Q2,  ____ 

It  Mill  be  observed  that,  by  (8),  §  300, 


,  Y+ 


Thus  any  Q  is  the  coefficient  of  8q  in  the  expression  Q  Sq 
for  the  work  done  in  a  possible  variation  of  the  parameter  q, 
and  is  not  necessarily  a  force  in  the  true  dynamical  sense  ; 
e.g.  if  8q  is  an  angular  displacement  Q  is  a  moment  of 
dynamical  force  or  a  couple.  Q  does  not  depend  on  any 
of  the  inactive  forces,  that  is,  forces  such  as  those  due  to 
guides  and  constraints  which  are  invariable.  Thus  the 
results  obtained  from  a  system  of  free  particles  hold  for  a 
constrained  system. 
Now,  by  (2), 


(5) 


;ho  values  of  x,  y,  z  given  by  (4),  §2J-§t):    Tims  we  obtain 


},  ....(2) 

whore  AH,  AM,  ...,AW,  AnZ,  ...  arc  functions  of  tlie  co- 
nxlinates  r/,,  q»,  ...  ,  <//..  Tlie  expression  thus  consists  of  a 
Homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  speeds  q\,  q'z,  ...  ,  qk, 
i  linear  part,  A/{l+A.2iq,,-\-...-\-Al.qlc,  and  a  term  An  which 
H  a  function  of  the  coordinalcH  only.  These  will  be 
•eferred  to  below  as  T,,  rJ.\,  r.L\. 


304.    Generalised  Components  of  Momentum. 

,ho  first  place  that  from  (2),  $303,  we  have 


We  notice  in 


"\,fin 

•-  =  A  ,.#,  +  A  ytf* 


.,,$,;  +  A  2, 


•d) 


tik + A  k. 


Phe  expressions  on  the  right-hand  side  are  called  the 
teneralised  components  of  momentum,  and  will  be  denoted 
n  what  follows  by  pv  p2,  ...,  pk.  Equations  (1)  enable 
he  speeds  qv  qz,  ...,  (jrk  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
^,  p2,  ...,pk  and  the  coefficients  AU,A1Z,...  (which  are 
unctions  of  the  coordinates  qv  qz,  ...),  and  therefore  also 
he  kinetic  energy  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  pv  pz,  ...  ,  pk 
,nd  functions  of  the  coordinates.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  determinant  (An,  Azz,  ...  ,  Akk)  of  equations  (1)  cannot 
Danish,  since  if  it  did  the  values  of  qv  qz,  ...  ,  qfc  given  by 
liese  equations  would  be  zero,  and  T  would  be  zero. 


the  coefficients  av  bv  cl} 
d 


and  therefore 

2  {m(a$  +  1$  +  C&  }  =  ~  .... 

-  2{  ?n(fi1it  +  ^  jr  +  CjS)}  .  J 

But  if  we  form  i2{m(.i-2-|-2/a+^2)}J  «v  ^T,  from  the  valu 
of  «,  T/,  z  given  in  (4),  §  300,  we  get 


and  therefore  obtain 

^{m(a^  +  liy  +  ciz)}=~l~^-^{m(di 

Again,  by  the  value  of  T  thus  formed 


=  2—  —  —  -I-—  —  ^.-4-?-—  — 
\3a;  di  ^     Vy  dt  ^h     ^  dt  rdql' 

provided  the  relations  (1),  §  300,  are  derivable,  from  a  6 
of  k  finite  equations,  for  then  av  b^,  a,  are  partial  different! 
coefficients  dx/dq13  ...  of  3%,  ^1}  ^  expressed  as  tliere  show 
Now 

•       9    3 


Hence,  since  3jj/9g  is  supposed  to  be  the  partial  derivath 
with  respect  to  q  of  an  explicit  function  of  qv  qa,  ...  ,  qk)  M 


gefc 


and  therefore 

.  "dx   . 


and  similarly  for  %L,         ^ 

dt  c>q      dt  dq 


d  dz 


;  md  therefore 

vr    /••,;-,•  -vi  ,  /0. 

2{m(tt1ffl-'+/Y//  +  c10)}  =  ^T^-  +  ^  ^+0-^-=—  .    (8) 

1        ll        1  /]     ?>so  ?>ql    9y  3^     dz  c>ql     3f/,      v  ' 

Therefore,  finally,  (4)  can  be  written,  on  the  supposition 
italicised  above,  in  the  form 

i^-^0  (9) 

Vl  ......................  {  } 


"Similar  equations  are  obtained  for  the  other  coordinates 
-  uch  as 

d  m      ^2 


t  nd  so  on.  These  are  Lagrange's  equations.  The  kinetic 
"•nergy  T  is  supposed  expressed  as  a  function  of  the 
^vneralised  coordinates  ql}  qz,  ...,  and  of  the  speeds  of 
*hi'se  coordinates  ql,  q%>  •••>  anc^  ^  as  stated  above,  in  the 
5  >  lust  general  case  the  sum  of  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
^  nnction  and  a  linear  function  of  these  speeds,  with  a 
*  Unction  of  the  coordinates  only  added. 

The  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are  in  many  cases  derivable,  in  part 

«t    least,   from   a    function    V  of   the    coordinates   which 

•v,.  call  the  potential  energy,  and  which  may  also  contain 

'  ij»"  time  explicitly.     We  have  then,  if  Q(  be  the  part  of  the 

':   «rce  independent  of  V, 


voided,  as  before,  that  al  =  cix/'dql,  ....  If  this  proviso  is 
••  tt  fulfilled,  the  part  of  the  force  which  depends  on  V 
tnnot  be  written  in  the  form  —'dV/'dqr 


,.(12) 


_  = 

dt  3<      9       3       %J 


If  the  system  is  not  holonomous,  we  have,  by  (3),  $  305, 

rJ     7^  rP 

Us         OJL  -STW  ,"     .         .,7          •       .        •        •  \   1  /"I 


d  VT 


where  the  summations  are  taken  for  all  the  particles  of 
the  system.     These  equations  are  applicable  in  all  cases. 

In  the  very  common  case  in  which  besides  the  finite 
equations  of  condition  certain  non-integrable  relations  also 
hold  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  hoop  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter)  the  generalised  coordinates  can.  be  reduced  in 
number  by  taking  account  of  the  latter  relations  by  the 
method  of  multipliers,  as  used  in  §  299  above.  The 
equations  o£  motion  are  then  found  by  expressing  the 
kinetic  energy  in  terms  of  the  remaining  coordinates  and 
proceeding  in  the  usual  manner. 

306.  The  Lagrangian  Function  or  Kinetic  Potential.  If  we 
write  T—V—L,  we  can,  since  V  does  not  contain  any  of 
the  speeds  %v  £2,  ... ,  put  equations  (12),  §  305,  in  the  form 


d 


d 


-(1) 


so  that  the  system  may  be  regarded  as  having  only  kinetic 
energy  of  amount  T—V,  that  is  the  potential  energy,  V, 


ts  '     'is  «/  O  "X 

kinetic  energy  of  the  system,  destitute  of  terms  involving 
the  j  s.  Thus,  for  aught  we  know,  the  energy  of  configura- 
tion of  a  system  may  be  really  kinetic  energy  of  changing 
(but  unobserved  and  uncontrollable)  coordinates  of  a  system 
linked  with  that  of  which  the  motion  and  configuration 
are  being  considered. 

L  is  called  the  Lagrangian  function  and  sometimes  the 
kinetic  potential.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  its  value  for 
a  system  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  for  which 
the  coordinates  are  qv  q2,  ...,  g;  and  s1,  s2,  ...,  Sj  respec- 
tively, and  which  are  such  that  the  T  contains  no  product 
of  the  form  j.s.  The  kinetic  energy  may  therefore  be 
divided  into  two  parts  T',  T",  one  which  contains  only 
squares  and  products  of  the  js  and  another  which  contains 
only  squares  and  products  of  the  s  s.  For  a  g-equation  of 
motion  we  have 


or,  if  U=V-T",  as 

l^.^jJ^-n'  M 

dt  -dq       3g      3g  ~^  ...................  (  } 

Now,  so  far  as  the  motion  depending  011  the  gs  is 
concerned,  the  part  T"  with  its  sign  changed  may  be  classed 
with  the  potential  energy  V.  Thus,  as  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson 
lias  suggested,  the  potential  energy  of  a  system  may  be 
kinetic  energy  depending  on  speeds  of  coordinates  distinct 
from  the  gs,  and  incapable  of  direct  observation,  but 
involving  the  g-coordinates,  so  that  the  potential  energy  is 
a  function  of  the  configuration  of  the  parts  of  the  system 
the  motion  of  which  can  be  traced. 

In  this  case  the  value  of  L  is  T  —  IT;  that  is,  of  course. 
T'  +  T"  -  V,  or  T-  V  as  before. 

Ex.  To  illustrate  what  precedes,  we  take  the  motion  of  a  particle 
of  mass  in  in  a  plane  curve.  If  at  time  t  the  radius-  vector  drawn 
from  a  fixed  point  be  of  length  r,  and  make  an  angle  9  with  an  axis  of 
x  drawn  from  the  same  origin,  the  coordinates  of  the  particle  are 
,r  =  rcos0,  ?/  =  rsin  8,  and  therefore 

••f.  —  r  cos  6  —  I'd  sin  0,    $  =  r  sin  0  +  r&  cos  Q. 

9.  N 


lur  out;  ivuitjuii;  cutuj^j    J  , 

27'=m{(r  cos  6-r6aii\ 


,  v 


If  we  apply  (13),  §305,  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  ?•,  8  equations 
of  motion  of  the  particle,  we  have  to  take  the  tir.st  expression  for 
the  kinetic  energy.  We  obtain 

d  dT  .. 
-j-  -v  =mr. 
dt  or 

We  have  to  subtract  from  this  the  quantity  (derived  from  (4)), 
m(fcos  0-r6sin  $)  -,;(cos  #)  +  «i(rsin  #  +  r#cos  $)-j-(sin  #)  ; 

Cut'  Cvt 

that  is,  mrff2,  which  could,  of  coarse,  be  obtained  at  once  by  writing 
down  "d'f/'dr.     Hence  the  r-equation  of  motion  is 


where  R  is  the  applied  force  in  the  outward  direction  along  r. 
For  the  ^-equation  we  have 


dt  36 
By  (13),  §305,  we  have  to  subtract  from  this 

d  •  •  d 

-m(rcos  0-?'#Hin  $")-j-(rHm0)  +  in(r&\n8  +  r&cQ8  6)-j-(rvoa  0} 
cLt  til 

or  zero.     Thus  the  ^-equation  of  motion  is 


where  6  is  the  generalised  force  perpBiidicular  to  the  radius-  vector. 

But  97'/c)#=0,  and  so  the  ordinary  form  of  Lagrange's  equations 
gives  the  same  result. 

This  example  illustrates  the  important  point  that  the  form  of  the 
equations  of  motion  given  in  (13),  §305,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
kinetic  energy  as  given  in  the  equation 


The  operations  indicated  in  the  second  terms  on  the  left  of  the  form, 


must  be  performed  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  equations  from 
which  the  expression  here  written  for  the  kinetic  energy  has  been 
derived,  that  is,  the  equations  which  embody  th.G  conditions  to  whtc/i  the 
system  is  subject.  The  axes  of  reference  along  which  the  speed  com- 
ponents ?'•,  rO  are  taken  are  specialised  in  such  a  way  that  in  the 
formation  of  T  the  quantities  sin  (j,  cos  0,  which  appear  in  the  values 


Jt  will  be  observed  that  in  this  example  we  have 

90  (cos  0)  =  -  ^  (r  sin  0),    ^  (sin  0)  =  .-^  (r  cos  0), 

so  that  the  conditions  [(1),  §  301]  of  integrability  are  fullillecl,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
calculating  37'/3?',  and  subtracting  .it  from  mi':  The  .functions  of 
r  and  9  involved  in  i?H.{(?4-cos  0-r0sin  0)a  +  (?'sin  0  +  r0'cos  0)2}  and 
in  £m(?'2+r2  2)  are  the  -same,  and  so  in  the  latter  case  the  ordinary 
process  remains  applicable,  though  then,  apparently,  the  integrability 
conditions  are  unfulfilled.  This  explains  why  in  many  cases,  as  in 
the  example  first  given  and  in  others,  the  ordinary  form  of  Lagrange's 
equations  is  applicable  and  the  form  in  (13)  is  not.  The  latter  can 
only  be  applied  when  the  expressions  for  the  speed  components, 
whatever  they  may  bo,  are  those  which  ai'ise  from  the  kinematic 
conditions  of  the  system.  Different  modes  of  breaking  up  the 
kinetic  energy  into  a  sum  of  squares  correspond  in  general  to 
different  sets  of  conditions  and  involve  different  sets  of  forces  ;  for 
two  entirely  different  cases  of  motion  may  correspond  to  the  same 
expressions  for  7rand  T,  if  one  be  holonomous  and  the  other  not. 

307.   Examples  on  the  Lagrangian  Equations. 

Ex.  1.     By  the  equations  of  the  type 


prove  that  equations  (13),  §  305,  can  be  put  in  the  form 
d?>T    "dT    vn     ../.  fdat    c)al\  ,   •  fdat     9 

-  ~-  -  ---- 


d?>T    "dT    vn     ../.  fdat    c)al 

Ti^--^  --  5,      («l.m<7,  (~S—  ~rr-  - 

tdgf    ?)q{       Lv      '\.^]\dgl     d<j, 

.J.  fdbi     36A,  .  fdbt     3fcjA        n 

/)Wi(=3—  ---i—   j+f/«l=3  --  T        +•••( 
-'^  ^  i  \c3grj      dq,/          \oq2      oq.J          JJ 


which  reduces  to  the  ordinary  form  when  the  integrability  conditions 
are  fulfilled. 

Ex.  2.  A  simple  pendulum  is  hung  from  a  fixed  point  and  is  of 
constantly  varying  length.  Find  the  equations  of  motion. 

Let  ?•  be  the  length,  9  the  inclination  of  the  thread  to  the  vertical, 
and  i/r  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  thread  to  a 


nxeu  vertical  piane,  an  at  time  t.     me  components  or  speed  are  r,  rtt, 
r\f;  sin  0,  and  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  are  given  by 

T=  %  m  (r2  +  i&  &  +  rty  sin2  9),      V=>  -  mgr  cos  9. 
Hence,  since  the  system  is  holonomous,  we  find 


=0,  3  779?-  =  r,  3  Vl'dr  =  -  mg  cos  0, 

9  Tfd6  =  ?'Y2  Hi  n  0  cos  0,    3  F/90  -  mgr  sin  0, 
and  the  equations  of  motion  are 

r  -rff*  =  f/  cos  0, 

r0  +  2r0+r^2sin  0cos(?=  -17  sin  0, 
r\p  sin  6'  +  2ri/'Hin  0  +  2r^$cos  6^  =  0. 

Tf  the  motion  is  in  one  plane  ^=0,  and  the  equations  are 
r  -  rff-  —  g  cos  6, 


and  if  r  be  constantly  zero,  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  ordinary 
simple  pendulum 

0+#  sin  0  =  0. 
r 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  moves  without  friction  on  a  straight  line  which 
turns  uniformly  about  a  given  vertical  straight  line  :  to  find  the 
motion. 

Let  the  turning  line  be  inclined  at  the  angle  a.  to  the  vertical, 
and  r  be  the  distance  of  the  position  of  the  particle  at  time  t  from  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  turning  line  with  the  plane  drawn  so  as  to 
contain  the  fixed  vertical  and  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
projection  of  the  turning  line,  a  the  distance  of  that  projection  from 
the  fixed  vertical.  Then  we  have  for  the  kinetic  and  potential 

energies  ••>,/•«,    •>  •  •->    N    z 

0  '"        "-"-'! 


and      l7T=i?w.{r2 
Hence 

c>T       .  .          -dT  „  .  „         3 

-^r  =mr  —  mtt)asinoL.    -~-  —  wnirsm-a.,     >v 
or  O)-  o 

The  equation  of  motion  is  therefore 

r  —  no-  si  n2  u.=g  cos  oc. 

The  particle  moves  as  it  would  if  the  turning  Ihie  were  fixed  and  a 
repulsion  m(i>2r  sina(x  were  applied. 


cylinder  with  axis  vertical,  the  radius  or  winch  (initial ly  a)  increases 
uniformly  with  the  time  :  to  find  the  motion. 

At  time  t  the  radius  r  is  a(l+kt),  where  k  is  a  constant.  Talcing 
coordinates  from  an  origin  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  (a.1,  ?/  horizontal, 
and  z  downward),  we  get  x  =  <.t(l  +  k£)  cos  (9,  y  =  «(!  +  &£)  si  1^0,  and 
therefore  \ 

x  =  -  a(l  +  /ft)    sin  9  +  ak  cos  Q,     y  =  a(I  +  kt)  0  cos  0  +  ak  sin  0, 
so  that  T~fynat{(l+/ayff*  +  k2}  +  z*,      V=mff(z(}- z), 


if  z=z0i  initially.     Hence  'dT/'d@  =  ma*(\  -\-kt}26,  and  the  equations  of-- 
motion  are  r 


Thus  aa(l+/K)20=«a0<»     £  = -if/^  4- &«  +  c. 

This  is  an  example  of  constraint  varying  with  t. 

Ex.  5.  A  rigid  body  is  suspended  from  a  fixed  support  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  steel  wire  attached  at  a  point  in  a  principal  axis,  OC,  of 
the  body  through  the  c»ntroid,  and  so  short  that  it  may  be  taken  as 
untwistable,  while  yielding  freely  to  bending  forces  in  all  vertical 
planes  containing  the  wire.  It  is  required  to  find  the  equations  of 
motion  with  reference  to  OC,  and  two  other  axes,  one  OD  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  plane  through  00,  and  a  third  OE  perpendicular 
to  these. 

Take  fixed  axes  Oxyz  through  the  point  of  support  coinciding  with 
the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  OA,  0/3,  OC  at  time  t,  and  denote 
the  angular  speeds  and  moments  of  inertia  about  them  by  p,  q,  ?•, 
A,  B,  C.  Then,  if  x,  y,  z  be  the  component  speeds  of  a  particle  at 
.v,  y,  z,  we  have  for  x,  ?/,  z, 


and  T=  i2[m{  (173  -  r?/)3  -f  (rx  -pz)2  +  (pi/  -  qz)2}] . 

which  do  not  depend  on  the  special  conditions  of  suspension. 
From  this  we  obtain 

•"\/-/7 

3-  =  2 [m {  -  (rx  - pz) s  +  ( p>i  -  qx) y}] , 
and  therefore,  since  the  axes  of  reference  are  principal  axes, 

(L  f^-vr    /_-/.   _,  --s_-r-"-     -v-   ^Vl 

o^i  3p 

+  2  [m{  ??  (pf?/  -  </.?;)  + .?/  (^?/  +^y  -  gv<'-)}]  • 

If  now  we  subtract  from  this,  according  to  (13),  §  305,  the  expression 
"2[m{  —  z(rx-pz)  +  y(pi/  —  qx')}],  and  take  account  of 


y = r,v —pz,    z  =py  —  qv,     A  q = 2  {1 
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we  get  A  p  •-(/?-  6y)<7?',  which  is  to  be  equated  to  the  moment  L  of 
external  forces  about  the  axis  for  which  the  angular  speed  is  p  and 
the  M.I.  is  A.  Thus 

Ap-(D-G)qr=L, 

one  of  Euler's  equations  (§170).  The  other  two  equations  can  of 
course  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  may  be  inferred  from 
this. 

Now,  taking  account  of  the  suspension,  we  see  that  the  body  must, 
if  the  wire  do  nob  twist,  change  the  inclination  9  to  the  vertical  of 
the  principal  axis,  to  which  the  suspension  is  fixed,  by  turning  about 
a  horizontal  axis,  OD  say,  at  right  angles  to  00,  and  that  the  angular 
speed  about  OC  is  ^(cos  9  —  1).  Let  the  axis  OA  (angular  speedy) 
make  an  angle  T/T  with  OD,  then  T//-  will  change  with  angular  speed  ijs. 
We  get  thus  for  the  angular  speeds  about  OA,  OB,  00, 


$COST//-,   r  =  i//(cos9-  1); 
and  if  at  the  instant  ^-=0,  p  =  9,  y  =  ^sin  6,  r=\j/  cos  9. 

The  p-equation  of  motion  is  therefore 

A(9  +  ip'2siu  0)  +  (B-  Ov^sin  9(1  -cos  &)=  -mg/isin  9. 
The  y-equation  is,  since  rp  =  i{'6(cos9-l), 


The  third  equation  of  motion  is 

C{$(1  -  cos  9)  +  6fi  sin  6}  +  (A  -  E)  9^  sin  0  =  0. 

If  the  axis  00  be  one  of  symmetry,  the  first  two  equations  become 
A9+{2A-C-(A-  G)  cos  <9}f2sin  6=mgh8\n  9, 


[For  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of  this  bod}'  when  a  fly-wheel  with 
its  axis  of  rotation  along  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  contained  within  the 
bob  of  a  pendulum,  see  a  paper  on  Lagrange's  equations,  by  A.  Gray, 
in  Proc.  R.S.E.  vol.  xxix.  1909.  See  also  §§  284;  287-] 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  equations  of  a  rigid  body  turning  about  a  fixed 
point  0  under  gravity.  [Equations  of  an  unsymmetrical  top.] 

Here  the  body  is  left  free  from  restriction  imposed  by  its  mode  of 
surmort.  Let  OL.  8.  y  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  downward 


•  .  , 

equations  of  motion  are 

yl  /;-(£ 

/?r/  -  (C-  A)rp  = 


But  ex.,  /3,  y  are  also  functions  of  the  time  ;  the  axes  are  carried 
with  the  body,  and  hence,  by  §  15,  we  have,  since  a  point  on  the  vertical 
through  0  remains  at  rest, 


=  Q,     y  -  /3p  +  v.q  =  0, 
with,  of  course,  the  condition 


308.  Appell's  Dynamical  Equations.  A  new  system  of 
dynamical  equations  has  been  given  by  M.  Appell  (Mec. 
Ration,  t.  ii.)  which  are  applicable  to  both  hoi  on  onions 
and  not  holonomous  systems.  If  we  square  equations  (2), 
§  302,  and  form  the  sum 

8=&{m(tf+y*  +  z*}},   ..................  (1) 

the  "kinetic  energy  of  the  accelerations,"  as  it  has  been 
called  by  analogy,  for  the  whole  system,  we  express  the 
function  S  in  terms  of  the  generalised  accelerations  and 

speeds,  and  of  the  quantities  «1}  a1}  a2,  d2,  ...  ,  bv  bv  ...  , 
and  clearly 

-t  =  2  {m(atx  +  bty  +  ctz)}. 
0<Ii 

Hence  we  get 

"dS  "dS  "dS  ,v 


The  partial  differential  coefficients  are  most  conveniently 
formed  in  practice  by  multiplying,  say  for  dS/dq^  the  first 
of  (2),  §302,  by  ma-t,  the  second  by  mbit  and  the  third  by 
me,,  and  similarly  for  all  the  particles;  the  sum  of  these 
products  is  "dS/^q^ 

These  are  Appell's  equations.  They  are  as  a  rule  much 
more  convenient  than  the  modified  Lagrangian  equations 
(13)  of  §305,  for  the  solution  of  problems  regarding  not 
holonomous  systems. 


and  therefore 

|2  =  m(r  -  r8~\    ~  =  m(rz9  +  2rr  0)  =  m  ~  (?S0), 

so  that  we  get  the  same  er]uations  of  motion  as  before. 

309.  Hamilton's  Transformation  of  Lagrange's  Equations  . 
Oagrange's  equations  admit  of  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion due  to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton.  Let  equations 
(1),  §304,  be  solved  for  qlt  qz,...,  qk,  in  terms  of  the 
components  of  generalised  momentum,  and  the  values  be 
substituted  in  the  expression  for  T,  which  then  becomes  a 
function  of  the  ps,  made  up,  if  the  untransformed  ex- 
pression was,  of  a  homogeneous  quadratic  part  and  a  linear 
part  in  terms  of  the  p  vS  and  a  function  of  the  coordinates. 

The  transformation  of  the  equations  of  motion  can  be 
investigated  by  the  following  method,  given  by  Jacobi 
(Vorlesungen  uber  Dynamik).  Consider  the  function  K 
denned  by  the  equation 

K=2qp-Ts,  .........................  (1) 

where  Ts  is  T  supposed  expressed  in  terms  of  the  <js. 
[For  clearness  we  shall  denote  T  when  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  speeds,  the  qs,  by  Ts,  and  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  p  s,  the  momenta,  by  TM.] 

Now,  let  the  coordinates  be  subjected  to  slight  variations 
8ql}  8qz,  .,.,  qk,  and  the  speeds  to  slight  variations  8ql} 
8qz,  ...,  $qk,  which  are  all  consistent  with  the  conditions 
of  the  system  as  they  exist  at  time  t.  Then,  if  K  become  in 
consequence  K+SK,  and  T  become  T+cT,  we  have 

8T.,  ..................  (2) 


where  8p  is  the  variation  of  p  due  to  the  changes  Sq  and  8q 


(3) 


So  far,  each  Sp  has  been  taken  as  depending  on  the 
related  8(2  and  8q,  regarded  as  independent  variations.  But 
if  we  please,  we  may  take  the  qs  and  ps  as  independent 
variables,  that  is  the  Sqs  and  Sps  may  be  arbitrarily 
assigned,  and  the  change  Sq  deduced  from  them.  The 
expression  for  SK  holds  in  this  sense. 

But  now,  if  K  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  variables 
p  and  q,  we  have 

(4) 


and,  since  in  each  case  the  variations  Sp  and  Sq  are  arbitrary, 
we  may  identify  (4)  with  (3),  and  obtain  the  typical  equations 

5£      .      3#m=__^,  ..................  (5) 

"dp     ^'       "dq  c5g 

which  are  of  great  importance.     They  enable  the  typical 
Lagrangian  equation         ^    ^y 


to  be  transformed  to  Hamilton's  form,  which,  written  along 
with  its  companion  equation,  gives 

dp  •  dK    n     "dJK     .  /CN 

dt  +  ^  =  ^    ^^  .....................  (6) 

where  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  K  is  a  function  of  the 
qs  and  theps. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  T8  is  a  liomogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  qs,  that  is,  if  the  equations  which  express 
r«,  i/,  2  in  terms  of  the  qn  do  not  involve  the  time  explicitly, 
K—^T,  and  that  then  (5)  become 

3T  252=_2£  ...................  (7) 

'' 


and  Hamilton's  equations  are  of  the  form 
^     3^m_         9^_ 
dt+~^-V'      -dp  ~q 


.since    V  does  not  contain  any  p,  we  can   write  the  two 
equations  (8)  in  the  form 


dp  __  "dH     dq  __ 
"~  ~ 


which  typify  Hamilton's  so-called  canonical  equations  of 
motion  of  a  connected  system.  There  are  as  many  pairs  of 
such  equations  as  there  are  variables.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  holonomous.  The 
function  H  is  called  Hamilton's  reciprocal  function. 

Ex.  1.     Verify  the  relations 

<^L=_?Zf    -=M" 

c)<7         3g'    V~  'dp 
by  direct  differentiation. 

On  the  left  K  is  supposed  to  be  a  function  of  the  ps  and  the  qs. 
If  the  ps  were  replaced  by  their  values  given  in  (1),  §304,  so  that  K 
is  expressed  in  terras  of  the  qs  and  the  <js,  that  is,  becomes  A",,  we 

should  have  o/^         f^r.">  \     -*/-,' 

oKs  __  ^  f  d/i  op  \     oA 

3<7      '~J\  'dp  ~dqj     "dq  ' 
But  we  have  al&o  by  the  definition  of  K, 


•*      'dp'    "dq          ~dq' 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  in  a  plane  and  its  positions  are  referred  to 
axes  O.i',  Oy  which  turn  with  constant  angular  speed  n  about  0.  If 
the  forces  on  the  particle  are  derivable  from  a  function  V  of  .?;  and 
y,  it  is  required  to  find  the  equations  of  motion  in  the  canonical  form. 

The  equations  of  motion  are,  by  §  14, 

3F  3K 

in(,v  —  Zm't  —  n*;v)=  —  -^-,     m(v  +  2m;  —  ?i2?/)  =  —  -~ — 

ox  '  ay 

"From  these  we  can  deduce,  by  multiplying  the  first  equation  by  ,r,  the 
second  by  y,  and  integrating,  the  equation 

n 

-  (xz + y2)  +V-m-^  (xz + ?/2)  =  const., 
which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 


Now  write  <]i=.>:,  <72=.'/>  w-(*  —  ?l.'/)=/?i5  rii(y  +  ju;)—  pa,  and  substitute 
in  the  energy  equation.     The  result  is 

+  F~  i  »wiz(<7?  +  <?!;)  =  const. 


The  expression  on  the;  left  is  the  function  //  for  this  case,  and  the 
canonical  equations  are 

.   __  3/7      . 

Pi-  'd?i>    f/i 

.„        97/      . 
P       ~rVT'     ?2  =  r^' 

G</2  °PZ 

where  r/,,  i^,  ^,,  ju.,,  //  have  the  values  specified.  The  reader  may 
verify  that  the  insertion  of  these  values  leads  back  to  the  equations  of 
motion  in  terms  of  .?;,  i/. 

Ex.  3.  Find  //  for  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the  action  of  a 
central  Force  which  is  a  function  V  of  the  distance.  Find  also  the 
equations  of  motion. 

We  have  here  71=4?n(f2  +  r'26|2).  Write  mr=p^  mrW=p,^  so  that 
the  coordinates  q{,  q.,  are  •/•  and  0,  and  p2  is  the  A.M.  about  the  centre 
of  force.  We  obtain  T—^+pl/r'^/Zm,  and.  therefore 


The  equations  of  motion  are 


that  is,  m(,>;_r^)=.-  m_(,.26))  =  0) 

since  the  coordinate  6  does  not  appear  in  II. 

310.   Variation  of  H  with  the  Time.     We  now  calculate 
the  total  rate  of  variation  of  H  with  the  time.     We  have 


Mf^fdHj 
which,  by  the  canonical  equations,  becomes 


-.(1) 


that   is,    the   total    time-rate   of  variation   of  H  is  equal 
to   the  partial  differential   coefficient   of   H    with   respect 

f.r»  /  PY-nlimflTT  owr»on.rino'  in    thp,  p.Tmrp.ssinn  nf  thft  function. 
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But  since  H  =  K-}-  V,  this  result  may  be  written 

dH^K  ,'dV=  _^,^Y3  (2) 

dt       3i       'dt          'dt       c)t ' 

by  the  definition  of  K,  (1)  §  309. 

Thus  if  //  is  not  an  explicit  function  of  /,  it  is  a  constant, 
h  say,  that  is,  h=T+V,  or  there  is  conservation  of  energy 
in  the  system.  This  is  also  the  case,  it  may  be  noticed,  if 

3T_3F  t    t     (3) 

that  is,  we  have  then  K-\-  V=  JL 

Now,  by  the  definition  of  K,  we  have 

and  so,  when  K-\-  V=  h, 

or  T-Tl-2T0+V=h.  J    (4) 

Ex.  Prove  that,  if  t  do  not  appear  in  the  equations  of  condition, 
and  D  be  the  discriminant  of  the  function  T,, 

> 

pk,  Akl,  AM,  ...,  AkkJ 
where  A;j  =  Aji. 
We  have  in  this  case  Tm  —  H—  I7,  and 


Hence,  eliminating  jl5  y2,  ...,  ^,  we  get  the  result  k>  be  established. 

311.  Lagrange's  Equations  found  by  Variation  of  Lagrangian 
Function.  The  Lagrangian  equations  may  be  derived  for  a  con- 
servative holonomous  system  by  the  following  process  depending  on 
the  Calculus  of  Variations. 

Let  the  system  be  carried  from  an  initial  to  a  final  configuration, 


bo  the  other.  Let  us  suppose  variations  Sq,  Sq  to  be  made  in  each 
coordinate  q  and  the  corresponding  speed  </,  that  is,  let  the  mode  of 
passage  or  "path"  from  one  configuration  to  the  other  be  slightly 
changed  without  any  variation  of  the  terminal  values  of  t.  The 
variation  of  //is 


2.   TVT 

\0q 

to  that,  if  t{  -  t()  be  the  time  of  passage, 
<sfS  i, 

*h 

But 

ind  thus  we    et 


J  oq 


Oq 


~  ~ 
dt  Oq 


S  qdt, 

2      ' 


...(2) 
^  ' 


ivhere  tlie  integz'ated  terms  for  the  final  and  initial  configurations  are 
.listinguished  by  the  suffixes  1  and  0. 

If  now  we  assume  as  a  new  dynamical  principle  that  the  vai'iation 
>f  tlie  time  integral  of  L  is  to  vanish  for  the  passage,  the  integi'ated 
;enns  and  the  terms  under  the  integral  sign  must  vanish  separately. 
If,  for  example,  the  initial  and  final  configurations  be  the  same  for 
lilferent  adjacent  paths  of  transition,  the  integrated  terms  are  zero  at 
sach  limit.  We  get  therefore  the  typical  Lagrangian  equation 


or  a  system,  the  forces   on  which  are   derivable  from  a  potential 
unction  V. 

So  far  no  variation   of  t  has  been  imposed,  that  is,  the  time  of 
>as.sage  has  been  supposed  the  same  for  all  the  transitions. 

312.    Ignoration  of  Coordinates.    Let  certain  coordinates 


>e  absent  from  the  equations  of  condition  of  a  holonomous  system, 
virile  the  speeds  qi+l)  ...,  qt  appear,  then  it  is  possible  so  to  modify 
he  function  L  that  the  equations  of  motion  for  the  coordinates 
'i,  32,  ••• ,  q;  niay  be  formed  as  if  the  speeds  ^,-41,  ... ,  qk  did  not  exist. 
Taking  the  unmodified  L,  we  have 


—  =  0       -~—  =0 

Wi      '     'd?H2      ' 


=  0 


nd 


•0) 

.(2) 


re  C;+l,   .  ..  ,  C^aie  uuiiMUttUba.       JLJ.UIJ.UC  n  ju±  UGUUDC  uuo  j.uuuui.un  ju  cio 

modified  by  the  elimination  of  £,+1)  ...  ,  qk  by  means  of  equations  (2), 
we  have 

3Zi_3Z      'dL   'dfa+i  ,_^_  ?jfc±2  , 
""  ' 


and  in  the  same  way 


liere  q  is  any  of  the  coordinates  <?!, 
Thus  we  get 

^L?^i     3A-^.^_^4- 
^   "dj"     "dq~dfdq      'dqC! 

But  rf  ^_^-0 

JJ  U  0  -7-  rr-.   —  rj     —  U, 

at  oq      oq 
and  therefore  we  get  from  (5), 

d  3A    9Z-!  /^rf  3tj..+1    B^,+1\ 

^"B7~3^"^!'+1Ui;~yr    9.7  /"'"~  ............ 

But  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  obtain  if  we  constructed  the 

function  r,     T  .  .  /r,\ 

L=L-Cinqni-Ci+2qi+.,    -...  -<>kqk,   ..................  (7) 

substituted  for  yi+i,  ...  everywhere  their  values  as  given  by  (2),  and 
then  with  L'  us  t/nis  expressed  wrote 


dt'dq      'dq          ................................ 

for  any  coordinate  in  the  series  </,,  q2,  ...  ,  qt. 

This  theorem  is  due  to  Dr.  E.  J.  Routli  (see  SltilriUtti  of  Motion.. 
p.  61).  It  is  proved  in  a  paper  0:1  Lagrange's  equations,  by  A.  Gray 
(Proc.  R.S.E.  1909),  that  for  a  not  holonomous  system  equations  (13), 
§305,  require  no  modification  in  order  that  coordinates  represented 
only  by  their  speeds  may  be  ignored,  except  the  elimination  of  these 
speeds  by  (2). 

Ex.  We  take  for  comparison  the  problem  of  Ex.  2,  55307.  Here 
the  coordinate  i/r  does  not  appear  while  ^  does.  Now  we  have 

i=i»»(fa  +  rB(98+9l8^ssina  (9)  +  ?»#r  cos  0. 
But  dL/dif'=mr^sin20  =  c. 

Hence  the  modified  function  is 

L'  =  -J-  m  (r2  -f-  r-0~}  +  mgr  cos  9, 
from  which  \l*  has  been  eliminated  as  directed.     Thus  we  get 

'dL'/'dr  =  mi',     "fiL'/Dr  —  mrffi  +  mg  cos  0. 


Similarly,  the  ^-equation  can  be  found. 

313.  Meaning  of  Integration  of  Equations  of  Motion.  Hamil- 
ton's Differential  Eguation.  Now  let  us  reverse  the  process  of 
§311  and  begin  by  assuming  the  Lagrangian  equations  which  have 
been  otherwise  established.  Thus  we  get,  from  (2),  §311, 

*[llr  jt    v/"9£*  \      ^(^L^\  <\\ 

8      Ldt  =  2J~5q      -Z—:bq     ....................  (1) 


Thus,  if  we  write  S=  I    Ldt,  we  have 
Jto 
85=2(^8^-2(^8^,,  ..........................  (2) 

to  which  must  be  added  'dSj'dt.St,  if  t  is  not  taken  as  independent 
variable,  and  is  therefore  made  to  vary.  The  function  8  was  called 
by  Hamilton  the  Principal  Function. 

This  expression  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  integration 
o'r  the  equations  of  motion  (9)  of  §  309  above.  Such  integration  means 
the  expression  of  L,  or  //,  as  a  function  of  t,  and  of  2/t  constants  of 
integration  (there  are  A  independent  coordinates),  so  that  S  is  obtained 
by  integration  in  terms  of  these  2£+l  quantities,  which  may  be  the 
time  t  and  the  2/c  initial  values  of  the  jus  and  </s,  typilied,  we 
suppose,  by  (fo,  2o).  Thus,  in  (pa,  </(l)  and  (p,  </)  with  t  we  have  4/-  +  1 
quantities'connected  by  the  k  equations  of  motion  or  their  integrals, 
and  the  k  equations  q  =  dq/d(.  Thus  any  2£  of  these  can  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  other  2^+1.  If  the  2/t-  chosen  to  be  found  in  terms  of 
the  remaining  2&+1  be  (p,  p(]\  and  these  be  substituted  in  *S  already 
expressed  as  above,  we  obtain  5  as  a  function  of  t  and  (q,  </0). 

The  variation  of  S  when  thus  expressed  is 


......................  (3) 

dq 


If  we  compare  this  with  (2),  we  see  that 


since   in   the  most  general  case  t  is  explicitly  contained  in  5,  and 
implicitly  in  the  qs.     But  by  (4),  this  is 


that  is  with  2(jw</)  —  T  replaced  by  its  value  in  terms  of  (35/3^,  <?), 
"OS     ../as     35  35 


This  is  the  Haniiltonian  differential  equation.     A  second  differential 
equation  was  given  by  Hamilton,  but  wo  shall  not  discuss  it  here. 

314.  JacoM's  Theorem.  It  was  shown  by  Jacobi  that  if  a 
complete  integral  of  (6)  is  known,  that  is  an  integral  which  contains 
k  constants,  «15  a»,  ...,  at,  besides  the  additive  constant,  the  canonical 
equations  can  be  integrated.  For  let  the  integral  5  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  ql,  q.,,  ...,  qk,  and  al,  ««,  ...,  ak,  then  if  b^  b2,  ...,  b^  be  k  other 
onstants  such  that 


these  equations,  together  with 


are  the  integrals  of  the  canonical  equations  of  the  type 

dq__'dH    <tp_^>H  , 

dt~'dp'    dt          'dq  ............................  (  > 

This  proposition  is  proved  indirectly  as  follows.  If  a  known 
integral  of  the  equation  (6)  is  substituted  in  that  equation,  the  left 
side  identically  vanishes.  Differentiate  then  any  equation  35/3*  =6t- 
with  respect  to  t-,  which  can  be  done,  since  5  is  supposed  known  in 
terms  of  (/,,  <?3,  ...,  qk,  t.  We  get 


But  by  the  first  set  of  canonical  equations  this  becomes 
D25        325    'dH  325    "dff 

But  the  differential  equation  (G)  of  §  313,  differentiated  with  respect 
to  «/j  gives 


, 

i _£_!_L.      _j _=0  •  (6) 

3a/d£    3jt?,  3a/     '"     'dpk'da(        ' 

for,  since  5  in  (6)  is  a  function  of  q^  qz,-...,  qk  and  the  constants 
ttlt  ay,  ...,  ak,  these  constants  must  be  contained  in  the^i,,^,  . ..,  pk  of 
the  function  If,  from  which  as  it  stands  in  (6)  the  constants  are 


Ut!U 


by  Pj="dSfd<!j>  an(i  we  get  'dp/dai-'d'~S/?>a,gdqj.     Thus  equation  (6) 
becomes  , 


which  agrees  with  (5).     The  first  set  of  canonical  equations  are  thus 
verified. 

The  second  ,set  can  be  verified  in  a  similar  way.  Begin  by 
differentiating  p^'dS/'dy.  with  respect  to  t,  and  substitute  for  the  js 
and  for  p,  from  the  canonical  equations.  This  gives,  since  pi  =  'dff/'dqi, 


But  (6),  §313,  gives 

3^     3/7     377     W  9/7    3*S 


and  if  the  values  of  pltp.,,  ...  ,pk  bo  inserted  in  this  from  the  equations 
(2),  we  obtain  (8).     Tims  again  there  is  verification. 

315.    Case  in  which.  H  does  not  contain  t.     Tf  the  function  does 
not  depend  on  t  as  an  explicit  variable,  (0)  of  §  312  becomes 


0) 


where  h  is  put  for  the  constant  value  which,  as  we  have  seen,  77  now 
possesses.  Integrating  from  2n(  =  0)  to  t,  we  obtain 

S=  -ht+  W(q^  02,  ...,  g-fc,  alt  «,,,  ...,  ak_lt  A)  .............  (2) 

The  function  W  is  the  value  of  Hamilton's  Characteristic  Function 
[S+fft-  H(>((}]  when  If  does  not  contain  t.  It  is  a  complete  integral 
of  (1)  for  each  value  of  h  ;  that  is,  it  is  possible  to  choose  the  constants 
at,  ...  ,  «/„._]  so  as  to  give  for  any  chosen  value  of  h  arbitrary  values  of 
cHI'/'cty,,  ...,  3TF/35rs_1  ;  and,  conversely,  if  these  constants  can  be  so 
assigned,  IT'  is  a  complete  integral  of  (1).  For  if  we  desire  that 
'u  ...,  31173^^  shall  have  certain  arbitrary  values 


for  /!„,  (<7,)(),  (<7o)0,  ...,  (<7t)0,  we  put  h=h(n  the  corresponding  value  of 
//,  and  then  the  value  of  "dWfdqK  is  that  given  by  the  value  h(]  of  77. 
The  equations 


give  the  "path"  by  the  first  £-1,  and  the  time  of  passage  is  given  by 
the  last. 
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316.    Examples  on  Jacobi's  Theorem. 

Ex.  1.  Prove  that  the  path  of  a  particle  the  position  of  which  is 
defined  by  three  coordinates  qlt  ft,  qa  cuts  tlie  surfaces  W—C  at 
right  angles. 

Let  A,  y,  z  be  the  component  speeds  of  the  particle  at  .?.',  ;</,  s  and 
S.-f,  S?/,  Sz  the  components  of  a  step  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  motion.  Then  the  condition  of  orthogonality  is 


Now,  from  the  equations 

.¥=<£(</!,&,  ?3),       .?/=X(<7l>r/2'   <h\       *  =  f(?l>  <?2  >'/:*)> 

find  x,  y,  z,  S.v,  8y,  8s  and  T.    Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  condition 
of  orthogonality  is 

37%     ,32%    ^7%       n 

.•jrr-  Of?,  +  ^—  8f7.,  +  p=rr  Of/a  —  0. 
d(h    n      3ft    7"      Ctys    /J 

But  since  p1='dT/?>(j>l—'dW/'dql,  ...  ,  tliis  is 

317,  9  IF,  ,DI)%  _ 
TX  —  Off,  4-  73—  or/.,  +  -,-?  —  Of/.,  =  0, 
c>7!  71  dq»  *-  dq.,  *"  ' 

which  proves  the  proposition. 

Ex.  2.     If  any  coordinate,  q:  aay,  be  absent  from  //,  so  that  /iThas  the 
form  H(p1,p,,j  ...pK,  q-2,  fo,  •••  ,  ^>  0>  show  that,  with  <x.,  a  constant, 


Ex.  3.     Prove  that  if  coordinates  y,,  <7a,  ...,  </^  be  absent  from  //, 

S  =  o- 


Ex.  4.  Find  the  function  IF  for  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force  which  is  a  function  --3F/3?1  of  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  a  force  centre. 

By  Ex.  3,  §  309,  we  get 

„      1 


and  therefore  the  differential  equation  (1),  §  315,  is 

7  ,    1   f/dWy     I  fdW\-\  ,  T//N     _ 

-h+^\(-^)+A-w)\+v(r^ 

into  which  Q  does  not  enter  explicitly.     Hence,  Ave  can  write 


so  that  W= 

The  finite  equations  are  therefore 
c)ir     „ 


•-*.-«„. 


The  former  of  these  last  equations  gives  the  path,  the  latter  the  time 
of  passage  from  any  position  to  any  other.  [The  student  should  work 
out  for  \r=  -  -i/w2,  r=  -//,/•/•.] 

Ex.  5.  Discuss  the  elliptic  motion  of  a  planet  referred  to  three 
coordinates.  [Jacobi,  Vorlex.  n.  Di/namik.'] 

Let  the  mass  of  the  planet  be  1,  and  adopt,  to  begin  with,  Cartesian 
coordinates.  Then, 


Now,  at  time  t  =  tn,  let  the  planet  be  at  (,rn,  y{),  sl}\  and  at  time  t  be 
at  (:v,  ,?/,  z).  Then,  if  p  be  the  distance  between  these  two  points, 
show  that 


/ 

2 


Next,  putting  <r  —  r  +  ra  +  p,   o-'  =  r  +  r0  —  p,  sho\v  that 

PJE-^J  ^JT   ^if=?lK_^llr 

(3?-  ~  "?cr      9cr''      S/3  ~  'do-      Bo-'  ' 
so  that 


and  the  differential  equation  is 


=/i(<r  -  o-')  -  £  (<r2  -  o-'3)  +  £(0-  -  <r>0. 


»•   --5— 
\  do- 


TF        r  .f\^7r     VW     ,    /--   /£T^7 

—  rl-  V/V.  A/  -    .  -------  ,        .-;•-  ,  —  rj-  V//,  'V  —  -  -,~  • 

cr  '    4a<r         C'cr  v    -Ifir 


n    »- 

SO  that  TT 

Oc 

Giving  the  +  sign  to  the  lii'nt  iincl  the  —  .sign  to  tho  .siM'oiu 
putting  -Ww/«  —  sin  </>,  show  that 

/  r  c(»s'J  r/j  ,if</,, 

HO  that  Hr=Vri7/(sin  i2</)  -I-  2(/>  -  sin  a<//  -  2(/>'). 

Ex.  6.  By  giving  the  .same  wign  to  D  IT/IV  and  'Oll'/^r', 
that  a  second  ellipse  is  obtained  through  tho  same  initial 
and  having  the  same  centres  of  forco,  and  tho  saino  length  of 
axis. 


Ex.  7.     Show  that  in  Ex.  r>,  'OM7DA  =  (2«2//0'«.^'V«>',  "-'"1 
f-^j,  pi'oving  Lainliert's  fclieoruni  [^  1-1  (i  aliove]. 


Ex.  8.     By  calculating  DTI'/cV,,,  lind  tlio  oiination  of  tho  path. 
Write  s  =  cr  —  r,|,  .s-'  —  <r'  —  r(),  HO  that  .s1  —  ?*-)-/),  .<'-•-•?•  -/>,  and  show 

rrr     •*  A  //*  I*  *  A!'*  -  "•  /        1  A  /M  f"  *  /'•'"•  -  "'  -  ?'ii  , 

''5V  V  '  ^'"^uV          A/          ,  r1^'- 

2  >  ftj,,.-  >      v.  a  >  ffjy    >      •«.•  +  ;•„ 

Hence  noticing  that 

_t)s  _  ?'ir^v'  cos  (9     T).S''  __     r()  —  r  COM  0 
-dr{~         /r~~'    cVn"~~          //"""' 

calculate  dW/ch-(},  and.  show  that  the  path  has  the  ^nation 


p 

where  G  is  a  constant. 


317.  Lagrange's  Equations  for  Impulsive  Forces. 
equations  of  Lagrange  may  be  modified  in  the  follo\ 
manner  for  the  case'  of  impulsive  forces.  We.  have  < 
to  integrate  each  over  the  infinitesimal  time  T,  du 
which  the  impulsive  forces  act.  The  inte^ml  of  any  fi 
quantity,  such  as  "dL/'dq,  over  that  interval  is  zero.  r\ 


we  get,  putting  I  for  the  time  integral  of  the  impulsive 
force  Q,p—pQ  =  I.     The  equations  are  therefore 

Pi-Oi)  =  ^i>    P2~0v)  =  -f2>     •••>     P  -(P,)  =  Ik>  ---C1) 

where  the  brackets  denote   values  of   the    quantities  en- 
closed for  the  beginning  of  the  interval  T. 

If  Ts  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  speeds 
I2i>  &>  •••  >  we  have 


that  is, 

^-(^)=.12[{^-(p)}{r/  +  (r/)}-p(g)  +  (p)<7].   ...(2) 

But  if  the  terms  in  S  {  7;  (r/)  —  (/>>)(/}  be  written  out  in  full, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sum  is  identically  zero,  so  that 
(2)  becomes 

Tg-(Ts)=lZ[{p-(p)}{q  +  (q)}]=^[I{q  +  (<m  (3) 
Thus  if  W  be  the  work  done  by  the  impulses  in  time  dt  we 
have,  since  there  is  practically  no  displacement  of  the 
system  effected  in  time  T,  and  therefore  no  work  done 
except  that  represented  in  the  change  of  kinetic  energy, 

]  .......  (4) 


318.   Reciprocal  Relation  between  Two  States   of  Motion. 
The  theorem  .....................  (1) 


proved  above  is  very  important.  It  shows  that  if  p,  q, 
p',  <i'  typify  the  momenta  and  velocities  for  two  possible 
motions  of  the  system,  we  have 

PA  +  P&  +  •  •  •  +P/A  =M  +2V?2  +  •  •  •  +  'A  ......  (2) 

for  one  motion  can  be  produced  from  the  other  by  a 
properly  chosen  system  of  applied  impulses.  It  has 
analogies  in  different  parts  of  physics,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  afforded  by  genei'al  dynamical  theory. 

319.  Motion  Started  from  Best  by  Impulses.  Theorems  of 
Bertrand  and  Lord  Kelvin.  If  the  system  be  started  from 
rest  by  the  impulses,  we  have 

W=\<n  n  -l-n  n  -4-       4-<n  ft  \=  .l-C  T  n  4-  7"  fi  -1-  .  .  .  4-  I.dt.}  .....  (1} 


jjertranas    j.neorein.     A   material    system    IN    set   into 
motion  by  definite  impulses  applied  to  certain  points,  while 
the  rest  of  the  system  is  constrained  to  move  by  the  in- 
ternal connections:  the  kinetic  energy  taken  by  the  system 
s  greater  than  that  for  any  motion  which  could  bo  brought 
.bout  by  the  applied  impulses  together  with  any  system  of 
anpulses  which  do  no  work  on  the  whole. 

Kelvin  s  Theorem.  A  material  system  i,s  set  into  motion 
by  impulses  applied  to  certain  selected  points,  such  that 
these  points  are  given  assigned  velocities,  while  the  rest  of 
the  system  takes  the  motion  to  which  it  is  constrained  by 
the  connections  :  the  kinetic  energy  taken  by  the  system  is 
less  than  that  for  any  other  motion  (produced  by  another 
set  of  impulses),  for  which  the  selected  points  'have  the 
same  velocities. 

We  shall  prove  the  two  theorems  together.  First  divide 
the  generalised  coordinates  which  specify  the  configuration 
of  the  system  into  two  groups  f/]5  qa,  ...  ,  q  q'  (j[tt  ...  ,  (j  j 
and  let  p{,  p.2,  ...,^,  p'vp'^  ...,/>,'  be  the  momenta  which 
measure  the  impulses  applied.  We  have  for  the  kinetic 
energy  =  )  .....................  (2) 


For  another  system  of  impulses  p  +  dp,  p'+8p',  for  which 
the  velocities  are  £  +  <$<?,  q'  +  S',  we  have 


and  therefore 


+pfSfi'+(Y^').  ...(4) 
Now  let  the  impulses  p'^p^,  ...  bo  all  zero,  so  that  the 
two  systems  of  impulses  the"  effects  of  which  are  to  be 
compared  are  Pl  ,pz,  ...  ,p.,  andp:,p.,,  ...  ,p.,  fy>;,  fy,.;,  ...  ;  fy^ 
and  take  the  first  set  as  those  applied  'at  the  "specified 
points  ;  then  by  the  conditions  of  J3ertrand's  theorem,  we 

liave  S{cV(^  +  (V)}  =  0  ......................  (5) 

But  since  Sp  =  0,  2ST=  2(p«Sj  +  tf&p'  +  fy/fy  ')  ...............  (6) 


Now  (p,  q,  0,  q'}  and  (p,  q  +  Sq,  8p',  q'  +  8q")  define  two 
states  of  motion  of  the  same  system,  and  therefore,  by  the 
theorem  of  (2),  §  318,  we  get 


that  is,         2(p  8q)  =  2(q'8p')  =  -  I,(8pr.8qf), 

by  (5).     Hence  2<ST=  -  2((5p^f)  ..................  (7) 

Thus  the  motion  produced  by  the  second  set  of  impulses 
has  less  kinetic  energy  than  that  produced  by  the  first 
set  by  the  amount  ^(Sp'Sq'). 

For  Lord  Kelvin's  theorem  we  have,  since  the  speeds 
of  the  first  set  of  points  are  the  same  for  both  sets  of 
impulses,  Sqit  8qz,  .  ..  ,  8qt  all  zero,  with,  as  before, 


Then  28T=I,(q8p  +  q'8p'^-8p'Sq'l  ................  (7) 

and  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  theorem  of  (2),  §318, 

gives  vv  •   ?       i     "U     '\        n 

^  2.,(qop  +  q  op)  =  Q. 

Thus  we  have  28T=2(8p'8q'), 

or  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  first  motion  is  smaller  than 
that  of  any  other  motion  with  the  same  velocities  qlt 
<72,  ...,  fa  by  ^(Sp'Sq'),  that  is,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
motion  which  combined  with  the  first  motion  would  give 
the  second. 

As  Lord  Rayleigh  has  remarked  (Theory  of  Sound, 
vol.  i.  §  79),  both  theorems  are  consequences  of  the  fact 
that  the  imposition  of  any  constraint  on  the  system 
increases  the  effective  inertia  of  the  system.  [Thus,  if 
there  were  only  a  single  coordinate,  the  inertia  might 
be  regarded  as  measured  by  the  ratio  p/q.~\  If  then  the 
qs  be  fixed,  any  constraint,  for  example  that  required 
to  make  the  velocities  of  glt  qz,  ...  ,  qk  the  same  as  before 
for  the  second  set  of  impulses,  will  increase  the  value  of  p 
and  therefore  the  kinetic  energy  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  pa  be  fixed,  the  constraint  will  diminish  the  gts,  and 
diminish  the  kinetic  energy. 

Of  these  theorems,  §218  and  the  examples  there  given 
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EXERCISES  X. 

1.  A   heavy    particle   moves    without    friction    along    a   vertical 
guiding   circle   which   turns  with    uniform    angular    speed    about   a 
vortical  axis  in  its  own  plane.     Write  down  expressions  for  the  kinetic 
and  potential  energies  of  the  particle,  and  find  the  equation  of  motion 
relatively  to  the  circle. 

Kind  the  positions  in  which  the  particle  can  rest  in  equilibrium  on 
the  circle. 

2.  A  particle  is  constrained  to  remain  on  a  plane  which  turns 
about  a  horizontal  axis  in  the  plane  with  uniform  angular  speed  oj. 
The  particle  is  otherwise  free,  and  moves  without  friction. 

Show  that  if  r  be  given  by  the  equations  y  =  r&\\nat,  s  =  rco.s<ttf 
(z  vertical),  the  equations  of  motion  are 

%  =  0,     r  -  or  r + 1]  cos  (at  =  0. 

Integrate  these  equations  completely. 

.Show  that  if  at  time  (  the  particle  be  at  rest  on  the  plane  at  distance 
a  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  distance  r  at  time  t  is  given  by 


3.  Discuss  the  motion  of  a  falling  ladder  the  ends  of  which  bear 
against  a  horizontal  floor  and  a  vertical  wall.  [Take  the  ladder  as  a 
uniform  beam  of  length  I,  and  the  coefficients  of  friction  at  its  ends 
as  both  equal  to  unity.] 

Show  from  the  equations  of  motion  that  if  0  be  the  inclination  of 
the  ladder  to  the  horizontal  at  time  t, 


and  putting  8=4>,  integrate  this  equation. 

4.  A  vertical  shaft  is  hollow  and  has  a  hollow  projecting  horixontal 
arm  in  which  slides,  without  friction,  a  particle  of  mass  m.  To  that 
particle  is  attached  a  string  which  passes  inwards  along  the  arm,  over 
a  pulley  at  the  junction  of  the  arm  and  the  shaft,  and  then  down 
along  the  inside  of  the  vertical  shaft  to  a  second  particle  of  mass  ?«.', 
which  it  carries  at  the  lower  end.  The  masses  of  the  string  and 
pulley  are  negligible.  The  vertical  shaft  is  set  rotating  about  its  axis 
with  angular  speed  u>  by  external  forces.  Find  the  energy  of  the 
system,  and  the  equations  of  motion. 

If  T  be  the  kinetic  energy  of  revolution  of  the  particle  «?,  and  if]]' 
the  work  done  in  time  dt  in  driving  the  system  of  two  particles,  and 
r  be  the  distance  of  m  from  the  vertical  axis,  prove  that 


rigidly  connected  witii  it.     cmow    uiau  ir   tuere   oe   no  motion  tne 
tangential  and  normal  accelerations  are,  with  the  usual  notation, 

dv       .,  dr      .         -y2  - 

?j  -j-  -  or?1  -T-  +  u>», 
cfo 


6.  Prove  that  a  .self-contained  system  is  in  stable  equilibrium  in 
a  configuration  for  which  its  potential  energy  is  a  minimum. 

For  all  configurations  near  that  of  minimum  potential  energy  the 
potential  energy  Fis  greater  than  the  minimum  value  Fn  in  question. 
Consider  the  neighbouring  configurations  in  which  the  potential 
energy  is  greater  than  Fn  by  the  amount  a  where  e  is  any  small 
positive  quantity  that  is  assigned.  If  in  any  configuration  whatever 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  given  one  the  energies  be  T  and  F,  we 
have  7'+  V-=Tn+  F,,,  where  Tl}  is  the  kinetic  energy  which  corre- 
sponds to  ro.  Now  by  hypothesis  V>  F0,  and  so  T<T(}.  If  now,  as 
we  suppose,  7',  be  small,  we  have  F(=7T,,+  F()-  7')  less  than  ?'„+  I7,,. 
I>y  taking  7'0  <  c,  we  see  that  V  can  never  reach  the  value  \T0  +  e,  that 
is  none  of  the  neighbouring  configurations  for  which  V=  Vn  +  e  can  be 
reached  by  the  system.  Further,  since  T  <  270,  the  speeds  must  all 
remain  below  an  assigned  limit. 

7.  The  particles  of  a  system    execute   small   vibrations  about  a 
configuration  of  equilibrium.     Show  that  the  kinetic  energy  and  the 
potential  energy  are  quadratic  functions  of  the  coordinates  relative  to 
the  equilibrium  configuration. 

Let  ct,  6'2,  ...  be  the  equilibrium  coordinates,  and  <.'i+qi,  v<>  +  <fo,  ••• 
the  coordinates  at  time  t.  We  suppose  that  second  and  higher  powers 
of  <7],  (/2,  ...  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  c^,  q2,  ...  themselves. 
By  (1)  §300,  w'e  have 


Hence,  forming  the  expression  T=$S{m(x*+y''i  +  s2)},  we  get 


where  an,  a12,  ...  «2i>,  •••  ^re  constants. 
Again,  for  the  potential  energy,  we  have 


since  'dVJ'dcl,  3  iy3c2  ,  .  .  .  are  all  zero  for   a   configuration  of   equi- 
librium, that  is  to  say 


8.    Prove  that  the  Lagrangian  equations  of  motion  derived  from 
the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  set  forth  in  last  example  are 


Show  that  if  we  write  r/^JjC"",  qz=AzeilU,  ...  where  i=W-l,  \vc 
get  the  determinantal  equation  for  n, 


If  we  write  A  for  7z,a  in  this  equation,  AVC  get  an  equation  of  the  /kUl 
degree  in  A.  The  student  may  prove  that  all  the  roots  of  the 
equation  in  A  are  real,  and  may  also  show  that  if  the  function  V-  Vn 
of  Ex.  7  can  be  reduced  to  a  sum  of  k  squares,  multiplied  by  positive 
coefficients,  these  values  of  A  are  all  positive,  and  therefore  the  periods 
of  vibration  all  real.  This  condition  amounts  to  the  statement  that 
the  potential  energy  F0  is  a  minimum  for  the  equilibrium  configura- 
tion. [See  Routhj  Elementary  Dynamics,  chap,  ix.] 

9.    Prove  that  when   the  expression  of    V-  V()  thus   obtained   is 
written  in  the  form 


where  A,,  Ay,  ...,  AA  are  the  roots  of  the  determinantal  equation,  we 
can  write  also 


The  coordinates  £,,  £„,  ...,  £ft,  which  have  thus  taken  the  place  of 
(ji,  q»,  ...  ,  qk  are  called  the  principal  coordinates. 

The  equations  for  the  .?:,  y,  z  of  any  particle  are  now,  by  Ex.  7  and 
equations  (1)  of  §300, 


where  rji.l}  ft-l,y1>  a..,,...,  are  constants.  Thus  the  motion  of  any 
particle  in  the  mode  determined  by  the  coordinate  £,  say,  in  period 
27T/N/A,  is  determined  by  the  values  of  04,  /3,,  yt  for  that  particle, 
with  all  the  other  coordinates  put  equal  to  zero. 

The  existence  of  equal  roots  of  the  determinantal  equation  does  not 
involve  instability.  The  equations  obtained  in  Ex.  8  by  substituting 
<7;  =  ^l,e'"c,  ...  enable  n  —  l  of  the  coefficients  yl,,  ^12,  ...,  Ak  to  be 
obtained  in  terms  of  the  assumed  value  of  any  one.  If  two  roots  are 
equal,  then  two  of  the  coefficients  are  to  be  arbitrarily  assumed  and 
the  remaining  n  —  2  determined,  and  so  on.  [See  Routh,  loc.  cit.'] 

10.  By  means  of  Bertrand's  theorem  (§  582)  prove  that  if  a  circular 
disk,  radius  a,  receive  an  impulse  in  its  plane  along  a  line  distant  p 
from  the  centre,  it  will  begin  to  turn  about  a  point  on  the  diameter 
perpendicular  to  the  impulse  and  distant  («2+2n2)/2w  from  it. 


CHAPTER  XL 

STATICS. 

320.  Equilibrium  of  a  Particle.  A  particle  is  in  equi- 
.brium  under  the  action  of  a  system  of  forces,  when  it  is 
t  rest  or  in  uniform  motion :  hence  the  forces  must  have 

zero  resultant.  If  there  are  two  forces  acting,  they  must 
e  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposed  to  one  another ;  if  the 
umber  of  forces  is  three,  any  one  of  them  must  be  equal 
nd  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two;  and  if 
here  are  n  forces  acting,  any  one  of  them  must  be  equal 
nd  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  remaining  n—l  forces, 
n  other  words,  the  graphical  representation  of  the  forces 
iust  result  in  a  closed  polygon. 

Analytically,  we  proceed  as  follows.  The  forces  are 
eferred  to  rectangular  axes  passing  through  the  particle. 
£ach  force  is  resolved  into  components  in  the  directions 
f  the  axes.  Denoting  the  components  of  a  specimen  force 
iy  X,  Y,  Z,  we  see  that  the  resultant  force  R  acting  on  the 
iarticle  is  given  by 

(1) 


ts  direction-coshms  are  2J/£,  2Y/R,  2Z/R.  If  the 
•article  is  in  equilibrium,  R  =  0,  and  consequently  2^  =  0, 
^F=0,  and  IZ=0. 

321.   Particle  in  Equilibrium  in  a  Smooth  Tube.     As   an 

xample,  we  may  consider  the  case  of  a  particle  maintained 
n  equilibrium  in  a  smooth  tube.  We  refer  the  particle  to 
,xes  of  reference  Oxyz.  Let  the  forces  acting  on  the 
(article  (leaving  out  of  account  the  action  of  the  tube) 
n  the  directions  of  the  axes  be  Z,  Y,  Z.  If  the  length 


of  the  tube  from  a  fixed  point  up  to  the  point  occir 
by  the  particle  be  «,  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tub 
the  point  (,/;,  y,  s)  are  dx/ds,  dy/dx,  dzjds.  The  f 
acting  on  the  particle  along  the  tube  is 

Xdx/dn  +  Ydylds + Z  ds/dts, 

and  there  is  no  component  of  force  along  the  tube  du 
the  action  between  it  and  the  particle.     Consequently, 
condition    that    there    should    bo    no   acceleration   of 
particle  along  the  tube  is 

Ydx     vdy     yds    ft 

A  -J-  +  Y  -j-  +  Zj-j-  =  0. 
as         ds         ds 

322.    Flexible   String   in  Equilibrium.     The   considera 
that  three  forces  meeting  at  a  point  are  in  equilibri 

provided  that  they 
be    represented    gra 
cally  by  the  sides  < 
triangle  taken  in  or 
suffices     to     solve 
o  problem  of  a  string 
pended  from  two  fi 
points,  and  subjects* 
forces  applied  at  po 
distributed      along 
length.     We    suppose   the  string   perfectly  flexible,   ii 
tensible,  and  of  negligible  mass.     In  Fig.  142  it  is  sh< 
attached    to    fixed    points    S1}  $2 :    at    points    A,  B,  C 
forces    are    applied    to    the    string    in   the   directions 
dicated    by    the    arrows.      The    relation   that   must   e 
among   the   weights    may   be   determined    graphically 
follows.     Selecting  any  point  0,  draw  a  line  01  pan 
to  &\A,  and  from  any  point  1  in  it,  draw  12  paralle" 
the  direction  of  F± ;  from  0  draw  02  parallel  to  AB.     N 
the  three  forces  rl\,  FI}  and  T^  are  in  equilibrium,  and  he 
are  proportional  to  the  sides  01,  12,  20  of  the  triangle  < 
Again,  from  2  draw  23  parallel  to  Fv  and  from  \)  d 
03^  parallel  to  BG:   the  three  forces  T2,  Fz,  and  T3 
evidently  proportional   to   the   sides    02,    23,    30    of 
triangle  023.     Proceeding  similarly  for  the  points  C 


FIG.  142. 


called  a  force-diagram  or  force-polygon :  the  polygon 
S^BGDS^  assumed  by  the  string  is  called  a  funicular 
polygon. 

The  relation  which  must  hold  among  the  forces  is 
evident.  Provided  that  they  are  proportional  to  the 
sides  12,  23,  34,  45  of  the  force-polygon,  the  funicular 
polygon  will  IDC  that  of  the  figure.  The  student  will  see  that 
if  the  forces  are  given  in  magni- 
tude and  direction,  and  likewise  the 
stretching  force  in,  and  the  direction 
of,  any  one  side  of  the  funicular 
polygon,  the  stretching  forces  in,  and 
the  directions  of,  the  remaining  sides 
can  be  determined. 

We  now  consider  the  case  where 
the  forces  are  due  to  weights  attached 
to  points  in  the  string.     The  applied' 
forces    are    all    vertical,  and    if    the 
force-polygon  is  constructed,  the  lines  Fia  143 

12,    23,    etc.,    will    lie   in   a    vertical 

straight  line.  To  solve  the  problem  analytically,  let  P 
(Fig."  143)  be  one  of  the  vertices  of  the  funicular  polygon. 
The  three  forces  T,  T',  and  Wu  meet  in  a  point,  and  are 
in  equilibrium.  Resolving  vertically  and  horizontally, 
we  obtain 

T'  sin  8—  W      (1) 

T' cos/3 (2) 

Equation  (2)  shows  that  the  horizontal  component  of  the 

stretching  force  is  constant  throughout  the  string.     Denoting 

it  by  //,  we  have  w 

tan  a — tan  (3  =  -jr 


(3) 


Equation  (3)  shows  that  when  all  the  weights, _together 
with  the  inclination  of  anyone  side  and  the  stretching  force 
in  that  side,  are  given,  the -inclinations  and  stretching  forces 
for  the  other  sides  can  be  determined.  This  is  evident 
from  consideration  of  the  force-polygon,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out. 


Further,  let  the  lowest  portion  of  the  string  be  horizontal, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  144.     Denoting  the  inclinations  of  the 


FIG.  144. 

succeeding  portions  of  the  string  to  the  horizontal  by  Olt 
$.,,  etc.,  we  obtain 

tail  0t  =  W/H ;     tan  02  =  tan  0t  +  W/ H  =  2  W/H ; 


(4) 

323.  Horizontal  Projections  of  Sides  of  Funicular  Polygon 
equal.  If  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  sides  of  the 
funicular  polygon  are  equal,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the 
vertices  lie  on  a  parabola.  Taking  horizontal  and  vertical 
axes  in  the  plane  of  the  string  and  passing  through  the 
mid-point  of  the  lowest  side,  we  obtain  -Ju,  0  as  the  co- 
ordinates of  A,  a  being  the  length  of  the  lowest  side ;  those 
of  B  are  fct,  c,  where  c  is  the  vertical  distance  apart  of 
B  and  A;  those  of  (7  are  fa,  c  +  2c;  those  of  D  are  |a, 
c+Zc+Sc;  and  if  x  and  y  are  the  coordinates  of  the  uth 
vertex  counted  from  A,  we  have 

„    f  n*       I      T  \ 

(1) 


Eliminating  n  between  these  two  equations,  we  obtain 


•(2) 


as  the  equation  to  the  curve  passing  through  the  vertices. 
Hence  the  vertices  lie  on  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  Oy  and 
whose  vertex  is  at  a  distance  c/8  below  the  origin. 


wras  lie  on  a  parabola,  ana  11  tne  number  01  bars  be  great 
the  polygon  will  coincide  Avith  the  curve. 


5c. 


FIG.  145. 


We  refer  the  chain  to  axes  of  reference  in  its  plane,  with 
the  origin  at  the  lowest  point.  The  curve  in  which  the 
chain  lies  is  represented  by  the  equation 


where  a  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  323.     Differenti- 
ating, we  obtain  dy/dx  =  a;/2ti  =  Zy/a. 

Hence,  if  2s  is  the  span  of  the  bridge,  and  h  is  the  height, 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  a,  made  by  the  chain  at  the  highest 
point  with  the  horizontal,  is  2//,/.s\  If  T  is  the  stretching 
force  in  the  chain  at  the  point  of  attachment,  and  W  the 
total  weight  carried,  we  have  Tsincx.=  W/2,  or 


.(1) 


and  if  H  denote  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the 
lowest  point,  T 

.Lf-o  /  O  \ 

—    cos  a  —  £      ^- 

These  results  may  be  obtained  more  directly  as  follows. 
Let  OPE  (Fig.  146)  represent  a  portion  of  the  chain,  and 
T  denote  the  stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  the  point 


by  w  the  load  per  unit  of  the  span,  and  resolving  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  we 
have 


tr      ,  5      (     — 

JTlCllCO  ——.-.-  rr:  ~~f~"y 

dx     H 
which  gives  on  integration 


the  constant  of  integration  being  zero,  since  i/  =  0  when 

05=0. 

Again,  we  may  suppose  the  load  carried  by  the  portion 
OPH  of  the  chain  to  act  in  the  vertical  line  PA ,  where  A  is 
the  mid-point  of  OG.  We  have  at  B  d't//dw  =  t,&n  L.BAG. 
Now  the  forces  H,  ivx,  and  T  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  BAG.  Consequently 

T__AB      H  _AC 
w.c~'J10'     ~w;fi- KG' 

from  which  the  expressions  for  the 
stretching  force  at  the  highest  point 
may  easily  be  determined  in  terms 
of  the  total  load,  the  height,  and 
the  span. 

325.  Catenary.  The  form  of  the 
curve  (called  the  catenary),  as- 
sumed by  a  perfectly  flexible,  

homogeneous,      inextensible     cord 

when    suspended    from    two  fixed 

points,  and   acted  on  solely  by  its  weight,  and  the  forces 

applied  by  the  supports,  can  be  found  as  follows.     Since 

the  cord  is  perfectly  flexible,  the  action  of  one  part  of  the 

cord    on   a   neighbouring   part  will    be   everywhere  along 

the  cord.     Let  the  weight  of  unit  length  of  the  cord  be 


O' 

FIG. 


t> 

at  the  lowest  point.  If  T  be  the  stretching  force  at  a 
point  P,  at  a  distance  s  from  0  measured  along  the  cord 
we  have,  resolving  vertically  and  horizontally, 

T^-^ws,     T~  =  H,    ..................  (1) 

ds  as 

where  H  is  the  stretching  force  in  the  cord  at  the  lowest 
point.  Hence  , 

1  (/.'!/  _  WK  _  S  /2\ 

dx  ~  H  ~  c  ' 
where  c  —  ffjw. 

Now,  if  dfs  denote  an  element  of  the  cord  at  P,  we  have 
daP  =  dx*  +  dyz.     From  (2),  we  obtain 


dy2      _     s2  dxz 


c 


,2 


or,  taking  the  square,  roots  and  rejecting  the  negative  signs, 
since  x  and  y  both  increase  as  s  increases, 

fly  _      s       .    (-in_       o  /\ 


Tlie  first  equation  of  (3)  gives  on  integration 


y  =  Vx2  +  c2  4- const. ;  (4) 

and  when  .s'  =  0,  y  =  0,  and  hence  the  value  of  the  const, 
is  —  c.     The  equation  is  thus 

sAsM^2 (5) 


The  second  equation  of  (3)  yields  on  integration, 

x  =  n  log  {s+Vs2  +  c'2}  +  const  ................  (6  ) 

Since  the  value  of  the  constant  is  —  clogc,  (6)  can  be 
written  in  the  form 


where  fi  is  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms. 
Multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  right- 
rj.n.      l  2p 
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hand  side  of  (7)  by  —  s+V^+c5  and  taking  the  reciprocal, 
we  obtain  ,—  --  5 


G 

and  subtracting  (8)  from  (7), 


_e-;     ........................  (9) 

ii  \  / 

f,he  equation  of  the  catenary  in  terms  of  x  and  s.  The 
;,  y  equation  may  easily  be  obtained  from  it  by  (5).  Gi- 
ve may  proceed  thus  :  we  have  dy/dx  =  s/c,  and  therefore 


c  f  -      ~-\ 
Therefore  y  =  ^(f  +  e  r)  +  const. 

The  value  of  the  constant  is  —  c,  and  hence 

(11) 


If  we  transfer  the  origin  to  a  point  at  a  distance  c  vertically 
below  the  lowest  point  of  the  cord,  equation  (11)  takes  the 
simpler  form 

'  (12) 


Equation  (5)  becomes    y  =  *Jci+si,  .........................  (13) 

so  that  (3)  may  be  written  in  the  form 


^_  = 

ds     y'     ds     y 

The  stretching  force  at  any  point  in  the  cord  may  easily 
be  obtained.  We  have  Tdy/ds  =  U)S,  and  substituting  the 
value  of  dy/ds  given  by  the  first  equation  of  (14),  we  get 

T=wy  ............................  (15) 

The  stretching  force  at  any  point  in  the  cord  thus  equals 
the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  cord  whose  length  is  equal  to 


c    j_i.  _    •  _j_        TX 


-0) 


that  is,  (1  +  s2/c2)  de/ds  =  1/c. 

Hence,  if  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P,  (13)  gives 

efe_2/2 

-H/  —  -77.  —  — 

ad     c 

In  Fig.  148  a  point  P  is  taken  on  the  curve,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular is  let  fall  from  P  upon  the  axis  of  x,  meeting  the 
axis  in  N.     On  PN  as  diameter  a  circle,  centre  0,  is  con- 
structed;   NT    is    a 
chord    of    the    circle 
of   length  c]    TM  is 
a    perpendicular     let 
fall  from  TuponPN. 
Joining  T  to  P,   we 
have  the  angle  MTP 
equal    to    the 
PNT.     Again, 


by  construction;  hence 
cos  L  MTP = c/y. 

But  by  equations  (15) 

above,      dx/ds  =  c/y. 

Hence  PT  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P.     A  line  drawn 

through   P   perpendicular    to    TP   is    the   normal    at   the 

point  P.     If  C'P  —  y~/c,  then  C"  is  the  centre  of  curvature 

of  the  curve  at  the  point  P. 

Now,  let  the  normal  PC'  be  produced  backwards  to  meet 
the  axis  of  x  in  L.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  triangles 
PNL  and  PTN  are  similar,  and  hence  PN/NT=PL/jPN, 
that  is,  PL~yz/c.  Hence  PL  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
curvature.  This  suggests  a  geometrical  method  of  con- 
structing the  curve  if  the  lowest  point  A,  and  the  value  of 


in-om  u,  Ing.  H'U,  we  draw  (JA  and  produce  it  to  .A  making 

AA'=OA;  with  A'  as 
centre,  and  A' A  as  radius, 
we  draw  a  short  circular 
arc  AB;  A'  is  now  joined 
to  B,  and  A'B  produced 
to  meet  the  axis  of  x  in 
Bl.  BJ3l  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve  at 
the  point  B.  We  now  pro- 
duce BA'  backwards  to  B' 
making  BB'  =  BBl;  B'  is 
the  new  centre  of  curva- 

O  B,  D,  E,  ture.  With  B'  as  centre 

Fia.  149.  tind  B'B  as  radius,  we  draw 

a  short  circular  arc  BD. 

Repeating  this  process,  the  complete  curve  may  be  built  up. 

327.  Flexible  Chain  under  Great  Stretching  Force.  The 
radius  of  curvature  for  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve  is  c. 
Consequently,  if  the  curve  is  flat,  the  value  of  c  is  great. 
This  will  be  the  case  if  the  sag  is  smalt  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  between  the  points  of  attachment.  If  the 
span  2x  and-  the  sag  d  are  given,  we  have  y  =  o-\-d,  and 
hence  (c  +  cZ)2  =  62  +  s2,  or  d2+2dc  =  s2. 

If  the  cord  is  very  tightly  stretched,  c  is  great,  and  we 
get  as  an  approximation  from  (.0)  of  §325,  by  expansion, 
s  =  x  +  -?,-.i!3/c2,  which  leads  to  c  —  x 


328.  Transmission  of  Power  by  Belt.  Power  is  often 
transmitted  by  means  of  a  belt  passing  over  two  wheels 
or  pulleys,  and  tightly  stretched  to  prevent  slipping.  In 
Fig.  150,  let  I'Kj  be  the  driving  wheel  and  W%  the  driven 
wheel.  When  the  motion  is  uniform,  let  the  stretching 
forces  in  the  parts  AH,  GD  of  the  belt  be  .7\  and  Tz 
respectively.  To  find  the  relation  which  holds  between 
rl\  and  TZ  when  slipping  is  about  to  occur,  let  PQ  (Fig.  151) 
represent  a  small  portion  of  the  belt.  The  forces  acting 
on  PQ  are  (1)  the  force  T  at  P,  (2)  the  force  T+dT  at 
Q,  (3)  the  reaction  dR  of  the  pulley.  Since  these  three 


since  .slipping  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  dR  must 
make  with  the  radius  (7tP  of  the  wheel  an  angle  </>,  where 


FIG.  150. 


T+rfT 
PIG.  151. 


tan  (j>  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  belt  and  rim 
of  the  wheel.  Resolving  along  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
belt  at  P,  we  obtain 

( T+  dT)  cos  dS  =  T+  dR  sin  </>,     (T+  dT)  sin  dQ  =  dR  cos  0. 
These  equations  give,  since  tan  </>  =  //,  and  d9  is  small, 


0) 

Hence,  integrating  over  the  part  of  the  rim  embraced  by 
the  belt,  we  obtain  m  ^.^w  /2\ 

where  e  is  the  base  of  the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  driving  wheel  in  i'eet,  n  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  it  per  minute,  Tl  and  Tz 
the  stretching  forces  in  the  tight  and  slack  sides  of  the 
belt  expressed  in  Pounds.  Then  if  H  is  the  rate  in  horse- 
power at  which  work  is  being  transmitted, 

ff  — —  _        J-  js/  { O  / 

33000" 

Now,  from  (2)  above,  we  have 

and  hence  H^~~^(l-~e-^) (5) 

Equation  (5)  may  be  used  to  determine  the  width  of  belt 
of  a  given  thickness  necessary  to  transmit  a  required  horse- 


String  in  Field  of  Force.  Let  PQ  denote  an  element  of  the 
string,  s  the  distance,  measured  along  the  curve,  of  P  from 
a  fixed  point  in  the  string,  ds  the  length  of  the  element 
PQ.  Let  the  string  be  situated  in  a  field  of  force,  in  virtue 
of  which  there  is  exerted  on  the  element  (mass  //),  situated 
at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  say,  forces  ju.X,  /uY  and  /J.Z  in  the 
directions  of  the  axes.  Let  T  be  the  pull  on  the  element 
at  the  end  P;  then  we  have  Tdx/ds,  Tdy/ds,  Tdz/ds  for 
the  components  of  T  in  the  directions  of  the  axes.  The 
components  of  the  pull  at  the  end  Q  are 


ds 


r 

ds  \    ds/  ds 


ds  \    ds 


Hence,  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  portion  PQ  of  the  string, 
we  have  , 


ds 


r 

ds 


with  two  similar  equations.     If  a-  be  the  mass  per  unit 
length  of  the  string  at  P,/uL  =  cr'ds,  and  the  equations  become 


d     mdx 


d 

T"  (  -1-  ~T~  I  ~r 

as  \    ds 


==  "• 


.(1) 


If  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z  are  derivable  from  a  potential,  they 

take  the  form  7    .     ,  .         ^T7. 

d  /^cto\        3F 

T-M  T-)-~°~^~  =  0>  e^c (2) 

ds  \    ds/        3s  v 

If  the  string  is  not  in  equilibrium  we  have  to  equate  the 


forces  on  the  left  of  (1)  to  <rx,  ay,  crz  respectively,  and  the 
equations  of  motion 


are  obtained. 

Resolving  along  the  string  we  get,  since 

(dx(ds')*  +  (dy/dsY  +  (dzjdsf  =  I, 


On  the  left  is  the  acceleration  of  the  element  along  the 
•string,  on  the  right  is  the  rate  of  variation  dTjds  of  the 
stretching  force,  and  the  tangential  component  of  applied 
force  along  the  .string. 

If  now  as  in  Ex.  5,  p.  95,  the  only  sensible  forces  applied 
to  the  string  be  due  to  the  normal  action  of  the  peg,  the 
second  term  on  the  right  is  zero.  Thus  we  get  for  an 
element  of  length  ds, 

..dx     ..di/     ..dz\     dT  , 

x^r  +  y-f-  +  z  --)  =  -=-  ds  .............  (0 

ds     J  ds       dsJ     ds 

The  integral  of  this  is  small  if  the  part  «  integrated  over 
IH  small  This  is  the  justification  of  the  assumption  of 
the  equality  of  Tl  and  T2  made  in  the  Example  referred  to. 

330.  Application  of  General  Equations  to  Catenary.  As  a 
first  example,  we  may  apply  equations  (1)  of  §329  to 
the  case  of  a  uniform  flexible  string  suspended  from  two 
points  and  hanging  under  the  action  of  gravity.  For  axes 
of  reference  in  the  plane  of  the  string,  the  equations 
become,  since  X  =  Q,  Y=  —y, 


, 

ds  \    ds/  ds 

Integrating  the  first  of  these  equations  we  obtain 

T^  =  H,  ...........................  (2) 

ds 

T^O^C.    7T  is  a,   r.nnstn.nt.     This    enuation    shows   that   the 


where  c'  is  a  constant.  IE  the  origin  be  taken  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  curve  and  the  weight  of  unit  length 
of  the  string  be  denoted  by  -w,  the  last  equation  becomes 

T^  =  ws  ............................  (3) 


Equations  (2)  and  (3)  agree  with  (1)  of  §  325,  from  which 
the  equations  of  the  catenary  were  derived. 

331.  Equation  of  Catenary  of  Uniform  Strength.  Again 
we  may  apply  the  equations  to  rind  the  form  assumed 
by  a  flexible  string  hanging  under  gravity,  when  its 
cross-section  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  stretching 
force  there  existing.  Here  T  varies  as  cr,  so  that  we  may 
write  T=\<r,  where  A.  is  a  constant.  We  have 


Introducing  this  value  of  T  in  the  second  of  (1),  §  330, 

we  obtain  79     7 

TT(.t  Hi  ax 

J-f    ___  l£      _  —  -   fr-fj    • 

dx2  ds          ' 

and  wince  //  =  T  (  Ix/ds  and  T=\o~,  the  equation  just  obtained 
may  be  written  7l,    , 


where  c  is  written  for  X/r/.     Writing  1/{1  -\-(dyjdxf}   for 
(dxfdsj1  and  integrating,  we  get 

tan-1  ^=-4-  const  ......................  (2) 

(X/tX/       C 

If  the  origin  is  taken  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  the 
constant  is  zero,  and  we  have  dy/dsc  —  ta,n(cc/c)}  which  gives 


y  =  c  log  sec  -  • 


t"3  X 

constant  throughout  the  string,  the  curve  determined  by 
(3)  is  called  the  catenary  of  equal  strength. 

332.  Rigid  Body  acted  upon  by  Forces.  The  equilibrium 
of  a  rigid  body  is  best  regarded  as  the  limiting  case  of  the 
conditions  .set  forth  in  Chaps.  II.  and  IV.,  in  which  the 
accelerations  are  zero.  But  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  con- 
sider the  subject  separately,  and  therefore  the  following 
outline  of  the  statics  of  a  rigid  system  is  given.  The  effect 
produced  by  a  given  force  upon  a  body  depends  on  (1)  the 
magnitude  of  the  force,  (2)  its  direction,  (3)  its  line  of 
action.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  force  may  be  supposed  to 
act  at  any  point  in  its  line  of  action.  Thus,  let  F  act  at 
the  point  A  in  the  line  BA  (Fig.  152).  At  B  apply  two 

-F     .     F  .      F 


FIG.  152. 

equal  and  opposite  forces  of  magnitude  F,  one  along  BA 
and  the  other  along  AB.  Provided  that  the  point  A  is 
rigidly  connected  to  the  point  B,  it  is  evident  that  the 
three  forces  speciiied  are  together  equivalent  to  the  force 
F  at  A.  But  the  force  F  at  A  and  the  force  —  F  at  B 
are  in  the  same  line,  and  hence  have  a  zero  resultant. 
Thus  the  force  F  at  A  is  equivalent  to  the  force  F  at  B. 
Hence  we  may  suppose  a  force  applied  to  a  body  to  act  at 
any  point  in  its  line  of  action,  provided  that  the  point  be 
rigidly  connected  to  the  body. 

If  a  rigid  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  system  of  forces 
which  are  concurrent,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 
easily  established.  Each  force  may  be  supposed  to  act 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  forces,  and  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  arc  identical  with  those  found  above  for  the 
case  of  a  particle. 

333.  Resultant  of  Two  Parallel  Forces.  Before  dealing 
with  the  general  case  of  a  rigid  body  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  forces,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
discuss  the  properties  of  parallel  forces.  A  force  P 
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(Kig.    153)   is   applied   at  A   and  a  force   Q  in  the  same 

direction  at  B.     Join  AB  and  apply  at  A   a  force  F  in 

the  direction  BA,  and  at  B  a  force  F  in  the  direction  /1 5. 

Evidently    these   two   forces    together    produce   no   effect 

upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.     The  forces  P  and  F 

acting  at  A  are  equivalent 
to  a  force  72  acting  in  the 
line  OA.  Similarly,  the 
forces  Q  and  .F  acting  at 
B  are  equivalent  to  a  force 
S  acting  in  the  line  05. 
At  0,  where  the  lines  of 
action  of  R  and  S  intersect, 
we  resolve  R  into  the 
components  F  parallel  to 
BA  and  P  along  OG,  which 
is  parallel  to  the  directions 

of  the  forces  P  and  Q.     Treating  the  force  S  in  a  similar 

manner,  we  obtain  a  force  F  at  0  parallel  to  AB,  and  a 

force  Q  along  OG.      The   two   equal  and   opposite   forces 

at  0  may  be  removed,  and  we  are  left  with   a  force  of 

amount  P-\-Q  acting  in  the 

line    OG.      Thus    the    two 

parallel    forces    P    and    Q 

acting  at  the  points  A  and 

B  are  equivalent  to  a  force 

of  amount  P  +  Q  acting  in 

the  line  OG. 

Now  the  sides  OG,  OA,  /  '   \   I    \    VP-Q 

OA  of  the  triangle   OGA 

are  parallel    to   the  forces      F  B/ 

P,  F  and  R.     Hence  \          n  A    F       G 


00/GA  =P/F. 


FIG.  154. 


Similarly,  from  the  triangle  0GB,  we  obtain  OG/GB  =  Q/F. 
These    two   equations   give  P .  GA  —  Q .  GB,    which    de- 

f.pT'Trnnoa  -t-.Viti  -nnoif  T/-.VI   f-.f    /H 


applied  au  tne  points  /i  aim  JD  are  equivu/jeiiu  uo  a-  .single 
force  of  amount  P  —  Q  acting  in  the  line  OG,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  P  and  Q.  The  position  of 
G  is  again  given  by  P  .  A  G-  =  Q  .  BG. 

334.  Centre  of  System  of  Parallel  Forces.  Obviously  where 
the  number  of  parallel  forces  is  greater  than  two,  the 
magnitude  and  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  may  be 
found  by  repeated  application  of  this  method.  Let  the 
forces  be  FI}  Fz,  Fs,  ...,  Fn,  and  let  them  be  applied  at 
points  whose  coordinates  are 

(•»!,  2/1,  ^),     O2>  Hi*  %)>     (Mv  Z/3'  %)>    •••  >    (Xn,  Vn>  Zn\ 

If  we  denote  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  application  of 
the  resultant  of  Fl  and  Fz  by  (x,  y',  2'},  those  of  the  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant  of  Fv  Fz,  and  Fs  by  (x",  y",  s"}, 
etc.,  we  have  at  once,  by  the  previous  paragraphs, 


or  W  +  FJx'  =  &&+&&,  ..................  (1) 

with  similar  C(|uations  for  y'  and  z'.     Proceeding  a  step 
further,  we  obtain, 


or  (F.+Fz+F^'^F^  +  F^  +  F^,  ...........  (2) 

with  similar  equations  for  y"  and  z".  Dealing  with  all  the 
forces  in  turn,  we  obtain  finally  for  the  coordinates  (x,  y,  z) 
of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant, 

(Fl+Fz+Fs+...+Fn)x  =  FM  +  F&z+Fzx9+...  +  Fn(Kn>  (3) 
with  similar  equations  for  y  and  I.  Hence  we  have 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  expressions  for  x,  y,  and  z  do 
not  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  parallel  forces.  It 
follows  that  the  position  of  this  point  is  not  changed  by 
turning  all  the  forces  about  their  points  of  application, 
provided  that  they  remain  parallel.  For  this  reason  the 
point  (x,  y,  z)  is  called  the  centre  of  the  parallel  forces. 


335.  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Body.  A  body  .situated  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  acted  on  by  a  system  of  very  nearly 
parallel  gravity  forces,  since  the  body  may  be  supposed 
built  up  of  a  system  of  particles  rigidly  connected  together. 
Supposing  the  body  divided  up  into  such  particles  of 


masses 
Hence 


bat  is 


the 

mz,  w3,  etc.,  we  have  Fl  =  m1y,  F2  = 


etc. 
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The  point  (;c,  y,  s)  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  It  coincides  with  the  C.I.  as  found  in  §  50.  In 
strictness  a  c.G.  does  not  exist  except  for  bodies  belonging 
to  a  limited  class  called  centrobaric  bodies.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  centrobaric  conditions  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
Attractions,  which  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

336.  Graphical  Method  for  Parallel  Forces.  The  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  of  a  .system  of  parallel  forces  applied 
to  a  rigid  body  may  be  found  by  a  graphical  process.  We 
take  as  an  example  the  case  of  a  bridge  carrying  a  series  of 

loads  as  shown  in  Fig.  155. 
The  load  Wl  may  be  supposed 
to  act  at  any  point  A'  in  its 
line  of  action,  the  line  being 
supposed  rigidly  connected  to 
A.  The  force  Wl  at  A'  may 
now  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  one  (arbitrary) 
in  the  line  I,  and  the  other  in 
line  II,  it  being  of  course 
understood  that  the  lines  I 
and  II  are  rigidly  connected 
to  A'.  The  line  II  is  pro- 
duced backwards  to  meet  the 
vertical  through  B  in  £'.  Let 
now  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  acting  at  A'  in 
the  line  II  act  at  B'.  Combining  this  with  the  force  Wz 
actinsr  in  the  line  BB',  we  obtain  a  force  in  the  line  III. 


now  oe  supposed  to  act 
at  the  point  C',  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  line  III  and 
the  vertical  through  C.  Combining  it  with  Wz  acting  in 
the  line  CO',  we  obtain  a  force  acting  in  the  line  IV.  This 
force  together  with  the  force  acting'in  the  line  I  are  equi- 
valent to  the  forces  Tfl5  F2>,  and  F3  acting  at  the  points  A, 
B  and  C.  Producing  the  lines  I  and  IV  until  they  meet, 
we  obtain  a  point  G  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

337.  Application  to  Loaded  Bridge.  The  method  of  carry- 
ing out  the  graphical  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  156  for 
a  bridge  carrying  loads  W^  Wz,  W3,  TP4,  and  W5.  On  a 
vertical  line  set  off  parts  12,  23,  34,  45,  and  56  to  represent 


FIG.  150. 


the  loads.  Then,  selecting  any  point  0  as  pole,  join  01,  02, 
03,  04,  05,  and  06  as  shown.  Starting  at  any  point  S[,  in 
the  vertical  through  the  left-hand  point  of  support  of  the 
bridge,  draw  a  line  S[A'  parallel  to  01,  meeting  the  vertical 
through  A  in  A' ;  from  A'  draw  A'B'  parallel  to  02,  meeting 
the  vertical  through  B  in  B' ;  and  from  B'  draw  B'C' 
parallel  to  03,  meeting  the  vertical  through  C  in  C'.  _  The 
process  is  continued  until  finally  we  o,rnve  at  the  point  K, 


the  bridge.     The  diagram  on  the  right  is  called  the  force- 
polygon  ;  the  polygon 

is  called  the  funicular  polygon. 

From  the  force-polygon  we  see  that  the  force  represented 
by  12  is  equivalent  to  the  forces  represented  by  10  and  02 ; 
the  force  represented  by  23  is  equivalent  to  the  forces 
represented  by  20  and  03  ;  and-similarly  for  the  remaining 
vertical  forces.  If,  now,  we  suppose  the  weights  to  act 
it  the  points  A',  E,  etc.,  we  see  that  we  may  replace  W-^ 
by  the  forces  represented  by  10,  02  acting  in  the  lines 
8{A',  A'E  \  similarly  we  may  replace  Wz  by  the  forces 
t-epresented  by  20,  03  acting  in  the  lines  A'E'  and  E'G' ' ', 
and  similarly  for  the  other  weights.  We  observe  that  we 
have  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  acting  in  each  of  the 
lines  A'E',  E'O',  0'Dr,  D'E'.  Consequently  the  forces 
Wlr  Ws,  Tf3,  W,,  and  WR,  acting  at  the  points  A,  E,  C,  D,  E, 
are  equivalent  to  the  forces  represented  by  10,  06  acting  in 
the  lines  S^A',  S'JS' ;  producing  these  lines  until  they  meet, 
we  obtain  a  point  G  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 

The  vertical  thrusts  exerted  at  the  points  of  support 
Si  and  $2  are  readily  deduced  from  the  diagram.  If  from 
0  we  draw  07  parallel  to  the  line  S'lS'^,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  17  represents  the  force  applied  to  the  left-hand  support 
and  76  the  force  applied  to  the  right-hand  support.  The 
force  represented  by  10  is  equivalent  to  the  forces  repre- 
sented by  17  and  70,  and  the  force  represented  by  06  to 
the  forces  represented  by  07  and  76.  Consequently,  if  the 
force  along  ${A'  be  resolved  into  a  vertical  component  and 
a  component  along  S{S'^,  and  likewise  the  force  along  $3^1 
into  a  vertical  component  and  a  component  along  S^l,  the 
two  component  forces  in  the  line  $,'$»  are  equal  and 
opposite.  Consequently  the  vertical  thrusts  applied  to  the 
supports  are  represented  by  07  and  76. 

338.  Theory  of  Couples,  The  methods  described  above 
for  the  finding  of  the  resultant  of  a  pair  of  parallel  forces 
break  down  in  the  case  where  the  two  forces  are  equal  in 
amount,  parallel,  and  opposite  in  sign.  Such  a  system  of 


couple  the  resultant  force,  is  zero,  and  its  line  of  action  is 
a  line  parallel  to  the  forces, 'and  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  them. 

The  perpendicular  distance  apart  of  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  two  forces  is  called  the  arm  of  the  couple.  In  Fig.  157 
let  the  arm  be  represented  by  AB.  The  product  of  either 
force  into  the  arm  is  called  the  moment  of  the  couple. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  couple  shown  in  the  diagram,  the 
moment  is  FxAB.  This  moment  evidently  measures 
the  moment  of  the  forces  about  any  point  in  their  plane. 
Thus,,  if  we  produce  AB  to  0  and  take  moments  about  0, 
we  have 

Moment  of  forces  about  0  =  F.  0 A  -  F.  OB  =  F.  A  B 


-F 
PIG.  157. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  if  0  lies  between  A  and  B ;  in 
this  case  the  moments  of  the  forces  are  of  the  same  sign. 

Certain  theorems  hold  for  couples  acting  on  a  rigid 
body.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  prove  that  the  effect 
of  a  couple  is  not  changed  by  translating  it  in  its  own 
plane  or. to  any  parallel  plane.  In  Fig.  158  let  AB  be  the 
arm  of  the  couple  in  its  initial  position,  and  AB'  the  arm 
of  the  couple  after  the  translation.  Let  the  magnitude  of 
each  of  the  forces  of  the  couple  be  F.  Now  introduce  at 
A  and  B'  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  forces  at  A  and  B ;  obviously  the  system  is 


I  ,--s 

force.  —  A1  fit.  />' and  I  he  force  -A'at  ,1'  enmliine  \«  yjve  ;i 
foi'ce  ~~2A'  nt.  U.  These  (wo  resultant  force-;  ln-in».  i-ijiial 
and  opposite  have  a.  /ero  cll'cct  upon  the  .-.v'-ti-m.  \\Y  are 
le.l'l,  with  the  force -I -A'af.  A'  and  the  force  '  /-'at  //',  ulnch 
irove.s  the  proposition. 

Tim  cHee.t  of  a,  couple  is  not   changed  if  it    if;  rotated  in 

own  plane.     To  prove  this  propo-aiiim.  l<-t    .!//  1"-  ih-1 

iii  of  the.  couple  in  its  initial  position,  and  ,1  /»'' the  arm 

i  limed    about    I  i  I  lin  'U!'.h 
tp  an  aimle.      At    .1    and  at 

/>'     let      ( \\i>    ei  pud     and 

oppusile     lut'ee:,     each     «f 

ami  iitut  /•'  1  "•  ml  r<  idnci-i !. 
each  li  n'ci-  I  iriir1  a  I  ri-dil 
angles  in  .1  /;.  T|i>- 
force  •  /•'  a!  .1  '  and  I  lie 
force  !  /•'  at  .!  cnml.im- 
to  t.{\\i'  a  jvailt ant  al'iii11 
til > :  and  I  he  I'oi'ee  /•' 
al  />  and  I  IP-  I'orec  j  /•' 
at  /•'  colnlitne  to  ;^iv  e  a 

re.su l(,ai it.  a.lono-  /;/<;,  Thesi>  two  resnllants  are  r.piaS  and 
opposite,  and  we  are  left  with  the  fmre  •}-/•' at  .1  and  the 
forc.e.  —A'  a,(.  />',  which  constitute  a  couple  eipial  to  the 
ori^ina,!  couple  in  a.ll  respects. 

The  ellecl.  of  a,  couple  is  not  changed  if  (he  ma^iufnde  nf 
ea,ch  of  its  forces  a.nd  its  arm  are  cluui.Ljcd.  prm  ided  that 
the  moment,  of  the  couple  remains  unaltered.  Let  A  I!  i> 
bo  the  original  arm  of  the  couple,  and  let  ,I7>  /•'  he  the 
mnv  arm.  At  J'aud  />'  introilnce  l.wo  etpial  and  itpp,.-.i!e 
forces^  each  of  amount  A1'  /•/•/•'.  in  diivcticiiN  parallel  i,. 
tlKMiri^iiud  forces.  The  foi-ce  — /-r  at  ,1  ami  1 1n-  f<>ive  /•' 
at.  /^combine  to  u-ive  a  resultant-  — ( /''•!•  /•'  i  at  t>\  lik, -\\i-.i- 
thi>  fore.e  A'at,  A  ami  the  force  /•'  at  /»"  eomj'ine  to  "i\e  a 
resultant  (AT+ /'")  at  U.  \Ve  an-  left  will)  th,-  f.nve  r  .-u  .1 
and  a  force  •-  A1'  at  A1'. 

It   thus  appears   (hat    the   eH'.-et    produced    i.y    a    r.iu|.l.- 
upon   the  eijuililirinm   of  a   rivjd    l.nd\  depmd'    -ni  I.M  tin- 


moment  of  the  couple,  (6)  the  direction  in  which  the  couple 
tends  to  produce  rotation,  (c)  the  normal  to  the  plane  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

339.  Graphical   Representation   of  a  Couple.       It  follows 
from  the    preceding  section  that  a  couple  may  be  repre- 
sented   completely    by    a    straight    line.       The    line    is 
drawn   at    right   angles   to   the  plane  of   the  couple;   its 
length    represents   the   moment    of    the    couple,    and    the 
direction  in  which  it  is  drawn  indicates  the  direction  in 
which   the    couple   tends   to   produce  rotation.     The  con- 
vention adopted  in  drawing  the  line  is  as  follows:  if  the 
couple,  as  viewed  from  one  side,  tends  to  produce  counter- 
clockwise rotation,  the  line  is  drawn  towards  the  observer ; 
if  it  tends  to  produce  clockwise  rotation,  the  line  is  drawn 
away  from   the  observer.     In  Fig.  160  the  couple  shown 
in  the   plane   abed   tends   to   pro- 
duce counter-clockwise  rotation  as 

viewed  from  above;   we  therefore 

represent    it   by  a  line  OA  drawn 

upwards    at    right    angles   to   the 

plane.     The  student  will  see  that 

if  the  couple  is  viewed  from  below 

it  will  tend  to  produce  clockwise    a 

rotation,    and  hence   the  line    OA 

must  be  drawn  upwards  as  before. 

Since  the   effect  of  a  couple  is  not  altered  by  translating 

it  in  its  OAVII  plane  or  to  a  parallel  plane,  it  is  immaterial 

where  the   initial  point  0  of  the  line  OA  is  taken.     The 

line  OA  is  called  the  axis  of  the  couple. 

340.  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Couples.     Now  let  two 
couples  in    planes  inclined  to  one  another  act  on  a  rigid 
body.     It     is    easy    to    show    that    the    two    couples    are 
equivalent  to  a  single  couple,  the  axis  of  which  is  obtained 
by  compounding  the  axes  of  the   two  couples  according 
to  the  parallelogram  law.     Let  the  couples  act  in  planes 
perpendicular  to"  the  paper  (Fig.  161);  let  (Li  be  the  trace 
of  one  plane,  and  OB  the  trace  of  the  other.    The  two  planes 
intersect  in  a  line,  which  is  represented  in  plan  by  0  in  the 
•ti,,M-ivc.      w^   ,,-«TT  ~,vrM>£»c.Gnf  flio  pnnnlp.  in   the  nlane   OA 


couple  in  tne  plane  UJJ  oy  us  axis  uu,  as  snown.  in 
the  figure  the  couples  are  both  supposed  to  be  counter- 
clockwise, as  seen  by  an  eye  placed  at  G.  The  axis  of  the 
resultant  couple  is  obtained  by  completing  the  parallelogram 
and  taking  the  diagonal  passing  through  0. 

For  let  the  arm  of  each  couple  be  so  changed  that  each 
of  the  forces  become  unity  ;  the  magnitudes  of  the  couples 

will  then  be  represented  by 
their  arms.  Now  let  the  couple 
in  the  plane  OA  be  translated 
until  one  of  its  forces  passes 
through  0  towards  the  reader  ; 
and  let  the  couple  in  the  plane 
OB  be  translated  until  that  one 
of  its  forces  which  is  from  the 

9,     ,  .,  reader  passes  through   0.     The 

FIG.  161.  ,  c    •"•  L     n     i     •  i 

two   forces    at    (J    being    equal 

and  opposite,  we  are  left  with  a  force  of  unit  amount  at 
A  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  and  away  from  the 
reader,  and  a  force  of  unit  amount  at  B  at  right  angles 
to  the  paper  and  towards  the  reader  ;  that  is,  we  have 
a  couple  in  the  plane  of  which  AB  is  the  trace,  whose 
magnitude  is  represented  by  AB, 

The  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
the  triangle  oaC  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A  OB,  and  that  the 
line  OG  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB;  that  is,  that 
the  two  couples  in  the  planes  OA  and  OB  are  equivalent 
to  the  couple  whose  axis  is  ()G. 

When  a  number  of  couples  act  on  a  rigid  body,  their 
resultant  is  found  by  adding  their  axes  geometrically. 
We  resolve  each  axis  into  components  along  three  rect- 
angular lines  of  reference  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  The  axes  which 
lie  along  Ox  are  added,  and  likewise  those  along  Oy  and 
Oz.  If  L,  M,  N  are  the  sums  of  the  axes  in  these  direc- 
tions, we  have  for  the  magnitude  G  of  the  resultant  couple, 
and  its  direction-cosines  I,  m,  n, 

(1) 
(2) 

...,..    .«•••  .....  \*"^/ 
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same  plane  are  equivalent  to  a  force  of  equal  amount, 
and  in  the  same  direction,  acting  in  a  line  at  a  distance 
G/F  from  the  line  of  action  of  F.  To  prove  that  this 
is  the  case,  we  merely  have  to  rotate  and  translate  the 
couple  in  its  plane  until  that  one  of  its  forces  which  i,s 
opposite  in  sign  to  the  force  F  lies  in  the  same  line. 
Keeping  the  line  of  action  of  this  force  fixed,  we  trans- 
form the  couple  so  that  each  of  its  forces  is  of  magnitude 
F.  The  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  annul  one  another, 
and  we  are  left  with  a  single  force  of  amount  F  acting 
in  the  line  specified. 

Conversely,  a  single  force  F  applied  at  a  point  P  in  a 
rigid  body  can  be  replaced  by  an  equal  and  parallel  force 
F  applied  at  any  other  point  Q  of  the  same  body,  together 
with  a  couple  formed  by  F  at  P  a,nd  —  F  at  Q. 

341.   Reduction  of  System  of  Forces  to   Force  and  Couple. 

Let  forces  Fv  F%,...,  Fn,  having  components   Xl}   Yv  Z\, 

JT2,  F2,  Zz,  ...,  Xn,  Yn,  Zn,  be  applied  to  a  rigid  body  at 

points  (xv  yv  zj,  (»2,  i/2,  02),  ... ,  (xn,^  yn,^n).     Let  X,   Y,  Z 

be  the  components  of  a  representative  force  F  applied  at 

the  point  P(x,  y,  z).      We  drop   a  perpendicular    from  P 

(Fig.  162)  upon  the  plane    yx 

meeting  it  in   m,  and  from   m 

we  draw  a  line  inn  parallel  to 

Oy  meeting  the  plane  xz  in  n. 

The   force   Z  may  be  supposed 

applied    at    the    point    n.      At 

each  of  the  points  n  and  0  we 

introduce  two  equal  arid  opposite 

forces,  each  of  amount  Z.     The 

force    Z    at    P   and    the    force 

—  Z  at  n  form   a   couple  +  Zy 
with    axis    Ox;     likewise    the 
force    Z    at    n    and    the    force 

—  Z  at    0   form   a   couple    -Zx   with   axis    Oy.       Hence 
the  force  Z  at  P  is  equivalent  to  the  force  Z  at  0  together 
with  the  two  couples  specified.     Dealing  with  the  forces 
X  and   F  in  like  manner,  we  arrive  at    the  result   that 

,.  „  '  2  o  2 


the  force  F'  at  (x,  y,  s)  is  equivalent  to  the  force  F  at  0 
together  with  a  couple  Zy  —  Yz  with  axis  Ox,  a  couple 
Xs  —  Zx  witli  axis  Oy,  and  a  couple  Yx  —  Xy  with  axis  Os, 
We  thus  see  that  the  system  of  forces  FI}  Fz,  etc.,  applied 
at  the  points  (xv  yl}  %),  etc.,  are  equivalent  to  a  system 
of  equal  and  parallel  forces  applied  at  the  origin  0  together 
with  a  couple  *2(Zy  —  Yz)  with  axis  Ox,  a  couple  'Z(Xz-Zx) 
with  axis  Oy,  and  a  couple  2(7o;  —  Xy)  with  axis  Oz.  If  F 
is  the  resultant  force,  we  have 


(1) 
its  direction-cosines  are 

(SZ)/-ft,     (27)/#,     (ZZyR  ................  (2) 

If  G  is  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple,  and  L,  M,  N  are 
its  components,  we  have 

;   ...(3) 
(4) 


the  direction-cosines  of  G  are  L/Gr,  M/Gr,  N/G. 

342.  Conditions  of  Equilibrium.  To  obtain  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  centroid  of  a  body,  we  suppose  all  the  forces 
transferred  to  the  centroid  without  change.  Hence  the 
controid  will  be  without  acceleration  if 

v  v    c\     vv o      v  7 (\  (~\\ 

2/A=U,      Z,l  =  \J,      ZtA  —  v (1) 

Further,  the  rate  of  change  of  moment  of  momentum  of 
the  body  about  all  axes  will  be  zero  if 

When  a  rigid  body  is  without  linear  acceleration  of  its 
centroid  and  angular  acceleration  about  any  axis,  it  is  said 
to  bo  in  equilibrium.  The  equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  called 
the  equations  of  equilibrium.  (See  §  75  above.) 

343.  Poinsot's  Central  Axis,  Wrench.  We  have  seen  that 
any  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  is  equivalent 
to  a  single  resultant  force  F,  acting  at  an  arbitrary  origin  0, 
nnrl  n.  vf>Hnlf.fmt  non-nip  f?  Tn  FiV.  163  let  0  be  the  orimn. 


onvenience   from  0.     We   resolve  G  into   two   coin- 

its  Om,  and  On  along  and  perpendicular  to  F.     The 

Diient  Om  represents  a  couple  in  any  plane  perpen- 

tr  to  F,  and   On  represents  a  couple  in   any  plane 

ndicular  to    On.      This    latter   couple 

he  force  F  are  equivalent  to  a  force 

ount  F  acting  in  a  line  O'T,  whose  dis- 

from    0   is    On/F,  that  is,  GsinO/F, 

:   6   is   the  angle  between   F  and    G. 

ine  00',  it  will  be   observed,   is   per- 

jular  to  the  plane  containing  F  and  G. 

)rce  F  at  0  and  the  couple  G  are  thus 

ilent  to  a  force  F  in  O'T  together  with 

pie  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to   O'T. 

ne  O'T  is  called  Poinsot's  central  axis. 

combination  of  a  force  acting  in  a 

it  line  and  a  couple  whose  axis  co- 

5  with  the  line  is  termed   a  wrench. 

atio    G/F,   which   evidently  represents  a  length,   is 

I  the  pitch  o£  the  wrench. 

X,  Y,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  force  F  at  0,  and 
N  those  of  the  couple  G.  The  component  couples 
my  point  of  coordinates  x,  y,  z  are 


n 


FIG.  163. 


L-Zy+Ys.  M-Xz  +  Zx,  N- 

•  the  central  axis  is  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
t  that  the  force  system  reduces  to  the  parallel  force 
y  that  line,  and  a  couple  about  that  line.  Hence  the 

the  couple  must  have  direction-cosines  proportional 
r,  Z.  They  are  also  proportional  to  the  component 

written  above.  The  equations  of  the  central  axis 
refore 

L-Zy  +  Ys    M-  Xs-  Zx_ 

~ 


as  the  reader  may  verify  can  be  transformed  to 


a.  b,  c  =  (NY-MZ.  LZ-NX,  MX-LY)IF,  ......  (5} 


so  that  a,  u,  c  are  the  coordinates  or  a  point  through  which 
the  central  axis  passes.  [Compare  the  discussion  of  the 
Central  Axis  of  the  Motion  of  <i  Body,  §  247.] 

We  conclude  the  chapter  with  some  examples,  worked 
and  un worked. 


EXERCISES  XI. 

1.  A  man  walking  at  the  rate  of  5'5  feet  per  second  drags 
uehind  him  19  feet  of  flexible  rope  weighing  five  pounds  per  foot. 
If  he  holds  the  end  of  the  rope  5  feet  above  the  ground,  show  that  he 
works  at  the  rate  of  '12  u.p.  in  dragging  the  rope  (coefficient  of 
kinetic  friction  between  rope  and  ground  =  0'2). 

Let  I  feet  be  the  length  of  the  rope  dragged  along  the  ground  ; 
the  remaining  19  —  I  feet  will  hang  in  a  catenary.  Denoting  the 
weight  of  one  foot  of  the  rope  by  10  and  the  coefficient  of  friction 
by  /JL,  we  see  that  the  stretching  force  in  the  catenary  at  the  lowest 
point  is  /j.wl.  Hence  c  =  /d.  The  value  of  ?/  at  the  highest  point  is 
t1,  and  the  length  of  the  catenary  is  19  I,  so  that 


Introducing  the  value  of  \L  and  reducing,  we  get 

P-  40?  +  336  =  0, 
which  gives  Z  =  20i8. 

Hence  the  length  of  rope  dragged  along  the  ground  is  12  feet. 
The  horizontal  force  applied  is  therefore  12  Pounds,  and  the  rate 
of  working  in  horse-power  is  12  x  5'5/550  =  0'12. 

2.  A.  heavy  uniform  chain  110  feet  long  is  stretched  between  two 
points  in  the  same  level  108  feet  apart.  Find  the  stretching  force 
in  the  chain  at  either  of  the  points  of  attachment. 

If  I  denotes  the  length  of  the  chain  and  d  the  span,  we  have 


Expanding  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  and  remembering  that 
c  is  great,  we  obtain 

c2  =  d3/24  (l-d")  =  l  083/48, 

from  which  c—  162.  If  h  is  the  droop  in  the  centre,  we  have  very 
approximately,  by  §327,  k=*j'{l(L-d)  =  W§.  Hence  if  T  be  the 
stretching  force  in  the  chain  at  one  of  the  points  of  support, 

T=  wy  =  w  (c.  +  h)  =  1  7  1'08  w. 

The  maximum  stretching  force  which  the  chain  is  called  upon  to  bear 
is  1  '55  times  its  own  weight. 


OJLO 


3.  Two  uniform  rods  connected  at  one  extremity  by  a,  smooth 
limgo  ros|,  on  two  smooth  pegs  on  the  same  level  and  distant  d  from 
one,  another.  If  each  rod  bo  of  length  I  and  be  inclined  to  the 
horizontal  at  an  angle  (9,  show  that  <9=cos-JvV7/7. 

Let  w  IK;  the  weight  of  either  rod,  F  the  force  applied  by  each 
ill  the  pegs  to  the  rod  resting  upon  it.  Taking  moments  about 
l.ho  hingo,  wo  have  ,  ,  . 

Wicos0  =  ^-—  .. 

2  2cos0 

l\.(!solving  vertically,  we  obtain 

jPcoK  6  —  w. 
I'Yoin  those  two  equations,  we  have,  finally, 


4.  Three  rods  (V/J,  0/J,  #(7,  of  equal  length  I  and  weight  w,  are 
frc.oly  jointed  at  0,  and  their  oblior  ends  are  connected  by  threads 
/I  /A  AY',  6'J,  each  of  length  7c.  The  system  is  placed  on  'a  smooth 
hori/oiital  plane  on  which  A,  J3^  C  rest,  the  threads  being  tight. 
Slimv  that  tins  stretching  force  in  each  thread  is  wk/G^/l'^ffi. 

Let  fall  a  jjcrpcndicular  from  O  upon  the  horizontal  plane  meeting 
it  in  <)'.  Since  the  ends  A,  B,  C  of  the  rods  form  an  equilateral 
triangle,  wo  have  0'A=kj\f3,  arid  hence  00f  =  \f^~'}jcz.  Obviously 
tin;  inaction  of  the  plane  on  each  of  the  ends  of  the  rods  is  w.  The 
f'orncH  acting  on  the  rod  OA  are  (1)  the  weight  w  of  the  rod  acting  at 
ilK  centre  of  gravity,  (2)  the  reaction  w  applied  by  the  plane  at"  A, 
(':*)  tho  stretching  forces,  each  of  amount  T  in  the  strings  adjacent 
io  J,  (4)  the  force  applied  to  the  rod  OA  at  the  hinge.  Taking 
moments  about  f,  we  have 


that  is  T=  loJsfG  -\j  P  -  1  W. 

5.  Twelve  equal  forces  act  along  the  edges  of  a  cube,  the  parallel 
forces  acting  in  the  same  direction.  Find  the  central  axis  of  the 
system. 

Lot  «•  bo  the  length  of  an  edge  of  the  cube,  F  the  magnitude  of  each 
I'orco.  Consider  first  the  forces  parallel  to  the  axis  Ox  (Fig.  164). 
Wo  have 

(I)  The  force  along  OA,  Avhich  is  p  along  O.r. 

(^J)  The  force  along  BF;  this  force  can  be  replaced  by  /'along  Ox 
together  with  a  couple  —  l'cr,3  -whose  axis  is  along  6z. 


(4)  The  force  Ulong  EG  ;  this  force  is  equivalent  to  P  along  0.*:, 
together  with  a  couple  Pu^/2,  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  containing  OA  and  EG  ;  this  last  couple  may  obviously 
be  resolved  into  a  couple  +  Pa  whose  axis  is  along  Otj,  and  a 
couple  —  Pa  whose  axis  lies  along  Oz.  Thus  the  four  forces 
parallel  to  Ox  may  be  replaced  by  a  force  of  amount  4P  along  Ox, 
a  couple  +  2  A?  whose  axis  lies  along  Oy,  and  a  couple  -2  At 
whose  axis  lies  along  Oz. 


The  forces  parallel  to  Oy  yield  similarly  a  force  4/)  along  Oy,  a 
couple  +  2  At  whose  axis  lies  along  Oz,  and  a  couple  -2  At  whose  axis 
lies  along  Ox.  The  forces  parallel  to  Oz  are  equivalent  to  a  force  4.P 
along  Os,  a  couple  2Pa  whose  axis  is  along  Ox,  and  a  couple  -2 Pa 
whose  axis  lies  along  Oy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  couples  destroy  one  another  in  pairs.  The 
twelve  original  forces  are  thus  equivalent  to  the  three  forces  4P  along 
Ox,  4P  along  Oy,  and  4P  along  Oz.  The  Poinsot  couple  is  zero  ;  the 
system  reduces  to  a  force  4P\/3  along  the  Diagonal  OG,  which  is 
the  central  axis. 

6.  A  is  the  lowest  point  of  a  uniform  flexible  chain  hanging  from 
two  fixed  points  B  and  G.     If  a  and  b  are  the  heights  of  A  and  B 
above  the  directrix  of  the  catenary  in  which  the  chain  hangs,  show 
that  the  length  of  chain  between  A  and  B  is  \/(62-<2a). 

One  end  of  a  uniform  chain  of  length  13  feet  is  fastened  to  a  fixed 
point  at  a  height  3  feet  above  a  rough  horizontal  plane  (coefficient  of 
friction  ?v).  Part  of  the  chain  rests  'on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the 
whole  chain  is  in  one  vertical  plane.  Show  that  the  greatest  length  of 
chain  which  can  hang  between  the  point  and  the  plane  is  five  feet. 

7.  Show  that  a  uniform  heavy  flexible  inextensible  string  supported 
from    t.wn   nnint.s    A      7?   Vismrrs  in   t.Tip.  form   of   the  curve  c  seca •y/r  =  o. 


wnere  p  is  tne  radius  or  curvature  at/  any  point  anu  y  i/ne  uiciiuauon 
to  the  horizontal  of  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Assuming  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  wind  on  a  flexible  ribbon  is 
at  each  point  entirely  normal  to  the  ribbon  and  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  normal  component  of  the  wind's  velocity,  show  that  a 
ribbon  attached  to  two  points  P,  Q  will  assume  the  form  of  a  catenary. 
[Take  PQ  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  neglect  the 
weight  of  the  ribbon.] 

8.  Two  equal  pulleys  on  the  same  level  and  200  feet  apart  are 
connected  by  a  long  wire  cable,  and  it  is  found  that  when  the  pulleys 
are  in  motion  the  maximum  sag  in  the  cable  is  4  feet  for  the  driving 
side  and  8  feet  for  the  slack  side.  Find  approximately  (in  Pounds 
per  square  inch)  the  stress  in  the  cable  at  the  pulleys  for  both 
the  slack  and  the  driving  sides,  the  weight  of  the  cable  being  takon 
as  0%3  pounds  per  cubic  inch.  If  the  cable  be  just  on  the  point  of 
slipping  on  a  pulley,  find  approximately  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

9.  A  belt  laps   the   driving   wheel  of  a  steam  engine,  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel  by  the  arc  of  contact  being  150°. 
The  wheel  is  of  diameter  3  feet,  makes  110  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  transmits  20  horse-power.     Show  that  if  the  coettidont  of  friction 
between  the  wheel  and  belt  is  0'3G,  and  slipping  is  about  to  take  place, 
the  maximum  pull  in  the  belt  is  about  1042  Pounds. 

10.  Two  equal  beams,   AD,   AC,   hinged  freely  at  A,   stand   in   a 
vertical  plane  with  the  ends  13  and  G  resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane.     The  rods  are  kept  from  falling  by  two  strings  connecting  B 
and  C  with  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  beams.     Show  that  if 
T  is  the  stretching  force  in  either  string  and  W  the  weight  of  either 
beam,  T     l     _ 

llr^J  ^  uots  0+1, 
where  6  is  the  inclination  of  either  beam  to  the  horizontal. 

11.  A   heavy  uniform  rod  of  length  2£  rests    partly  within    and 
partly  without  a  smooth  fixed  hemispherical  bowl  of  radius  r.     tShow 
that  the  rod  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  inclination  to  the  horizontal  is 


. 

Consider  the  question  of  stability  of  equilibrium. 

12.  A  smooth  rod,  length  2£,  has  one  end  resting  on  a  plane  inclined 
at  an  angle  ex  to  the  horizon,  and  is  supported  by  a  horizontal  rail 
which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  and  distant  d  from  it.  Show  that  the 
angle  9  between  the  rod  and  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 


13.    A  heavy  uniform  rod  AB  can  turn  freely  about  the  fixed  end 
A  while  B  rests  against  a  rough  vertical  wall,  coefficient  of  friction  //,. 


sketch,  the  forces  maintaining  equilibrium  ;  and  show  that  if  iV  is  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  the  wall,  9  the  inclination  of  NB 
to  the  vertical  and  c/>  the  angle  NAB,  then  * 

tan  Q  tan  </j  =  /x. 

14.  A  square  drawer,  of  length  I,  is  pulled  out  by  a  handle  to  one 
side,  at  a  distance  d  from  the  edge  of  the  drawer.     Show  that  the 
drawer  will  jam  unless  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  less  than  £/(£-2oJ). 

15.  A  bicycle  is  driven  by  two   pedals,  each   of   length   2a  and 
mass  m,  attached  to  the  ends  of  two  cranks,  of  length  26  and  mass  ?;i2, 
at  distance  2e  apart.    If  the  pedals  are  rotating  with  angular  velocity  w 
and  a  vertical  force  F  is  applied  to  one  pedal  while  the  cranks  are 
horizontal,  find  the  resultant  action  on  the  bearing  of  the  pedal  axle. 
(Neglect  the  friction  in  the  bearing  and  regard  the  pedals  and  cranks 
as  uniform  rods.) 

16.  Equal  forces  F  act  along  the  sides  AB,  CD  of  a  regular  tetra- 
hedron A  BCD  ;  determine  the  equivalent  wrench. 

17.  A  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r  is  acted  on  by  a  force  P 
along,  and  a  couple  G  round,  its  axis,  and  also  Iry  a  force  Q  tangential 
to  the  circumference  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     Prove  that  the 
system  is  equivalent  to  a  force  R=*Jlfi  +  Q?  and  a  couple  of  moment 


the  axis  of  the  couple  coinciding  with  the  direction  of  R. 

18.  Forces  la,  mb,  nc  act  in  three  non-intersecting  edges  of  a 
rectangular  parallelepiped,  where  a,  b,  c  are  the  lengths  of  these 
edges.  If  the  directions  of  the  forces  be  taken  in  cyclic  order  and 
the  system  be  reduced  to  a  wrench,  show  that  the  product  of  the  force 
and  couple  of  that  wrench  has  the  numerical  value 


where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped. 

19.  Two  forces  P  and  P'  act  along  lines  whose  shortest  distance 
apart  is  c  ;  show  that  the  central  axis  of  the  two  forces  intersects  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  lines  in  a  point  at  distance 


from  the  force  P,  R  being  the  force  along  the  central  axis  and  Q  the 
angle  between  the  two  forces  P  and  P'. 

20.  Four  equal  heavy  uniform  bars,  freely  jointed  at  their  tsnds, 
form  a  square  ABCD  ;  the  joint  A  is  fixed,  while  the  joints  Jj  and  D 
are  connected  by  a  string,  and  the  whole  system  rests  in  a  vertical 
plane,  the  string  being  horizontal.  Show  that  the  stretching  force  in 
the  string  is  2  If,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  a  rod.  Prove  also  that  the 


'at  />  is  JfV.5/2  in  a  direction  inclined  at  tan"1  1/2  to  the  vertical  ; 
,t  the  force  on  AB  at  /?  is  T!\/l"3/2  inclined  at  tan"1  3/2  to  the 
•tical  ;  and  that  the  reaction  on  AB  at  A  is  5  JF/2,  and  intersects  BD 
i  distance  ^BI)  from  Z?. 

!1.  Three  forces  P,  (),  72  act  along  the  non-intersecting  edges  of  a 
tangular  parallelepiped,  whose  edges  corresponding  to  the  forces  are 
;,  c.  Prove  that  the  forces  have  a  single  resultant  if 


!2.  Two  forces  P  and  Q,  acting  in  directions  making  an  angle  <x 
;h  one  another,  have  c  for  the  shortest  distance  between  their 
2s  of  action.  Prove  that  when  they  are  reduced  to  their  central 
s  the  couple  is  PQ  sin  ex.  .  cjR,  where  R  is  the  resultant  force. 
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Acceleration,  16. 
examples  of,  22. 
components  of,  30. 
in  direction   of  motion,  applica- 
tions, 3.39  at  3<-q. 

of  point  of  rotating  body,  443,  456. 
Action  and  reaction,  98. 

Newton's  law  of,  98. 
Active  and  inactive  forces,  105. 
Activities,  equal  and  opposite,  103. 

Newton's  law  of,  103. 
Angular  displacements,  signs  of,  446. 
composition  of,  447. 
components  of,  449. 
Angular  velocity, 

components  of,  449. 
Angular  momentum,  114. 
components  of,  116. 
about  parallel  axes,  117. 
rate  of  change  of,  119. 

with  effective  inertia  different 

in  different  directions,  120. 
when  body  gains  or  loses  mass, 

121. 

equal  to  moment  of  force,  122. 
examples  of,  127. 
of  rigid  body,  305,  457. 

rate  of  change  of,  458. 
relation    of    axes    of,    and    in- 
stantaneous axis,  461. 
APPELL,  dynamical  equations,  567. 
Apsides,  theory  of,  279. 
ATWOOD,  machine  of,  138,  436. 
Axes,  of  coordinates,  13. 
moving,  17,  30,  33. 
principal,  of  moments  of  inertia, 
312. 


Ball-bearings,  theory  of,  436. 
Bell  and  clapper,  409,  412. 
BEUTKAND,    theorem   of    impulsive 

motion,  582. 

Bicycle,  on  banked  track,  350. 
Bifilar  suspension,  theory  of,  421. 
BINET,  theorem  of,  333. 
Body-point,  acceleration  of,  443. 

curvature  of  path  of,  444. 
BONNET,  theorem  of  central  forces, 

293. 
Brachistochrone,  179. 

in  conservative  field,  180. 

under  gravity,  182. 

variatiotml  method  of  investigat- 
ing, 184. 

in  any  field  of  force,  185. 
Brakes,  efficiency  of,  344. 
BiiBNNAN,  monorail  ear,  528. 
Buffers,  proper  height  of,  363. 
action  of,  437. 

Canonical     equations     of     motion, 

570. 
integration  of  by  Jacobi's  method, 

576. 
Carriage,  passage  of,  over  obstacle, 

359. 

extra  work  on  ca\iseway,  361. 
effect  of  springs,  361. 
proper  height  of  buffers  of  railway 

carriage,  363. 
Catenary,  594  ef,  seg. 

geometrical  properties  of,  597. 
application  of  general   equations 

to,  601. 
of  uniform  strength,  600. 
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Vnl.ral    axis,    of    motion    of    rigid 

burly,  452. 
examples  on,  453. 
of  Forces  on  rigid  body,  612. 
Ynt.ral  forces,  220... 30(5. 
di  Heron  tial   equation    of   path    of 

particle,  221. 
transverse  force,  221. 
inverse  square  of  distance  law,  230 

at,  seq. ,  245  ef,  seq. 
inverse  cube  of  distance  law,  281 

tt  seq. 
I'nun   different   centres  for   same 

orbit,  2S7. 

Hamilton's  theorem,  288. 
llalphcn  and  Darboux,   theorem, 

203. 

I  Sonnet's  theorem,  293. 
( lurtis'  theorems,  294. 
examples  of   multiple   centres  of 

force,  295. 
"•arlh-moon  system  disturbed  by 

sun,  297. 
stability    of,     Hill's     theorem, 

29S. 

exercises  on,  300. 
*« Mitre  of  mass,  or  centroid,  100. 

properties  of,  101. 
Vnl.rodes,  space  and  body,  441. 
"liain,  of  suspension  bridge,  591. 
lli'.xible  under  great  force,  596. 
i •( | nations  of  equilibrium,  598. 
'imiponents  of    Velocity    and   Ac- 
celeration, 30. 
•i  impound  Pendulum,  379. 
I  heory  of,  380. 
suspension   and   oscillation    axes, 

382. 

experimental,  385. 
Kater's,  385. 

buoyancy  and  airdrag  of,  386. 
examples  on,  388  et  seq. 
reactions  of,  on  axis,  391. 
double,  theory  of,  405. 
ballistic,  429. 
•t  Distraints,  work  due  to,  550. 

equations  expressing,  551. 
'nnples,  134. 
equivalence  of,  134. 
theory  of,  606. 

.''I'ii.nhinn.l  rfi-nrpsenbitinn  of.  fill. 


COKTIS,  theorems  of  orbital  motion, 

237. 
theorems  of  central  forces,  294. 

Curvature  of  Path,  in  three  dimen- 
sional space,  36. 

DAKI'.OUX,  theorem  of  central  forces, 

293. 
Directed  quantity,  17. 

rate  of  growth  of,  17. 
Displacement,  1  ef.  xeq. 

of   rigid    body   parallel    to   fixed 
plane,  equivalent  to  rotation, 
439. 
of  rigid  body  equivalent  to  that 

of  nut  on  screw,  440. 
Double  compound  pendulum,  theory 

of,  405. 

examples  of,  407. 
small  vibrations  of,  408. 
bell  and  clapper,  409/412. 
driving    and    driven    pendulums, 

411. 
theory  of  seismographs,  411. 

Elliptic  functions,  161. 
Energy,  kinetic,  86. 
potential,  87. 

kinetic,  of  translation  and  rota- 
tion, 132. 
Equations  of  motion,  90. 

for  systems  of  varying  mass,  91. 

examples,  92. 
for  rigid  body,  125. 
Euler's,  for  rigid  body,  320. 
for  impulsive  motion,  400. 
of   rigid  body  with   reference   to 

rotating  axes,  456. 
integration  of,  575. 
Equilibrium,  of  particle,  587. 

in  smooth  tube,  587. 
of  flexible  string,  588. 
conditions  of,  for  rigid  body,  612. 
Equimomental  cone,  332. 

Binet's  theorem,  333. 
EULER,    theorem    as   to    brachisto- 

chrones,  181. 
of  time  in  orbit,  264. 
equations  of  motion  of  rigid  body, 

320,  459. 
motion   of   ton  deduced   from. 


units  of,  96. 

as   space-derivative   of    potential 

energy,  111. 

frictional  or  dissipative,  113. 
polygon  of,  5S8. 
reduction  of  force-system  to  force 

and  couple,  6lL 
FOUCAUL.T,  gyrostatic   indicator   of 

earth's  rotation,  52(5. 
pendulum    showing    rotation    of 

earth,  549. 
•Free  axis,  317. 
Friction,  laws  of,  309  Kt,  scq. 
rollers,  theory  of,  436. 

General  dynamical  methods,  550... 

588. 

Generalised  coordinates,  553. 
Lagrange's  equations  in,  555. 
kinetic  energy  in  terms  of,  55'). 
Hamilton's  equations,  5(58,  572. 
Generalised  momenta,  557. 

Hamilton's  equations,  568,  572. 
G-ILUKRT,  barygyroscopo,  526. 
Gravitation,  universal,  257. 

experimental  illustration,  261. 
Gravity,  apparent  and  true,  169. 
GRAY,  A.,  method  of  forming  equa- 
tions of   motion  of   rotating 
body,  9,  475. 

on  Lagrange's  equations,  574. 
GttAY,  Thomas,  seismographs,  411. 
vertical  motion  seismograph,  420. 
GRKKMIILL,  Sir   George,  reaction  of 

compound  pendulum,  391. 
Gyration,  radii  of,  330. 
'ellipsoid  of,  330.  ' 

]3inet's  theorem,  333. 
Gyrostat,  504... 536. 
motion  of,  504. 
stability  of,  506. 

elementary  explanation  of  preces- 
sion of,  509. 
experiments  with,  510. 
on  trunnions,  511. 
equations  of  motion  of,  512. 
steady  motion  of,  513. 

oscillations  about,  513. 
on  gimbals,  515. 
in  pendulum  bob,  516. 

analogy  to  motion  of  electron, 
519. 


supported  cabin,  519. 
virtual  increase  of  M.I.  produced 

by,  521. 
theory    of    vibrator    containing, 

523. 
Gyrostatic,  action,  509  et  neq. 

of  rotating  bodies  on 
their  bearings,  520. 
increase,  of  M.I.  due  to,  521. 
controller  of  rolling  of  ship,  524. 
of  turbines  in  steamers,  531. 
on  locomotive  or  carriage,  535. 
controller  of  torpedo,  538. 


EN,  theorem  of  central  forces, 
293. 
HAMILTON,  theorem  of  central  forces, 

288. 
equations  of  motion  in  generalised 

coordinates,  508,  572. 
canonical  equations,  570. 
"  reciprocal  function,"  570. 
partial  differential  equation,  575. 
"principal  function,"  575,  577. 
"  characteristic  function,"  577. 
Herpolhode,  465. 

form  of,  407. 
Holonoinous   and    not    holonomous 

systems,  555. 
Hoop  or  disk,  rolling  on  horizontal 

plane,  544. 
vibrations  of,  about  steadymotion, 

543. 

condition  of  upright  rolling,  544. 
Horizontal  plane,  rolling  and  sliding- 
of    solid    of    revolution    on, 
376. 

Ice-boat,  motion  of,  432. 
Ignoration  of  coordinates,  573. 
Impact,  3fl6  c.t  scq. 
duration  of,  399. 
Impulses,  theory  of,  395. 

inelastic  bodies,  impact  of,  306. 
theory  of  pile-driver,  396. 
equations  of   motion    for   system 

under,  400. 
applied  to  compound  pendulum, 

402. 
applied  to  rod  on  smooth  table, 

403. 
examples  of,  404. 


Inclined  plane, 

rolling  ol'  solid  on,  368. 
sliding  of  body  on,  8(50. 
railway  carriage  ;it  rest  on,  372. 

in  motion  on,  374. 
Inelastic  hodhiH, 
impact,  of,  31)0. 
energy  chanson  in,  398. 
Inertia,   effective,    dill'erent   in  dif- 
ferent diivcil.ions,  136. 
moments  of,  125,  309. 
products  of,  .'51  1 ,  313. 
foci  of,  32!). 
rol,ury,  352. 
ell'eetive  of  whonlod  vehicle  or  of 

train  of  \vheehvork,  3(i(5. 
Integration  of  equations  of  motion, 

meaning  of,  f>75. 
Invariable  lino,  403. 

,T,u.'()l!i,  dynamical   theorem  of,  570. 

examples  on,  f>78. 
elliptic  motion  of  planet,  579. 

KATKK,    determination   of   gravity, 

38,1. 

KIOIWIN,  Lord,  ti<lo  predictor,  OS. 
influence  of  sn.sponsion  on  rate  of 

uhrononioUu',  421. 
theorem  of  ini]m|Hiv«  motion,  582. 
KnitMiiatiuH  of  moving  jjoint,  1. 
KnieLu:  potontiul,  56(J. 

LA(.'KANf5i?,    equations    of    motion, 

r>r>5. 

oxaniploH  on,  f><!3. 
equations    for     impulsive    forces, 

5SO. 

Lau;rangian  function,  500. 
LA'M  ISMKT,   tlieorein    of  time   in    an 

orbit,  2t'>3. 

LArhAdK,  tautoehfonic  motion,  178. 
Laws  of  motion,  88. 

first  law  of  motion,  88. 
Hccontl  law  of  motion,  89. 
third  law  of  motion,  97. 
Loooinol.ive,  on  super-elevated  rail, 

350. 
gyrostatic  action  of'  535- 

Mass,  offctit  of  change  of,  84. 
Momenta!  ellipsoifl,  ^1*'- 


Moments  of  inertia,  125,  309,  310. 
in  different  c.i.ses,  320. 
of  a  lamina,  321. 
of  triangular  plate,  321. 
about  axes  at  any  point  parallel 
to    principal    axes    at      cen- 
troid,  324, 
examples  of,  325. 
condition   that  an  ellipsoid  may 

be  momenta!  ellipsoid,  328. 
radii  of  gyration,  330. 
ellipsoid  of  gyration,  330. 
equi momenta!  cone,  332. 
Binet's  theorem,  333. 
Motion,  varying,  4. 

graph  ieal  representation  of,  11. 
curvilinear,  25. 

radial    and     transverse      com- 
ponents of,  26. 

in  throe  dimensional  space,  35. 
uniplanar,  30. 
of    particle  along   moving  guide, 

38. 
of  projectile  in  uniform    field   of 

force,  42. 

properties  of  path,  43. 
tinder  acceleration  towards  fixed 
point  and   varying  inversely 
as  square  of  distance,  54. 
equations  of,  55. 
equation  of  hodograph  for,  5(i. 
path  of  particle  for,  57. 
simple  harmonic,  01. 

velocity   and    acceleration    in, 

02. 

equation  of,  62. 

amplitude, period  and  phase,  63. 
uniform  circular  motion  derived 

from,  (54. 
exponential,  77. 
first  law  of,  88. 
second  law  of,  89. 
third  law  of,  97. 
equations  of,  90,  320,  456. 
non-rotational,  5)1. 
rotational,  114,  438. 
trauslational  and  rotational,    122. 
resisted,  144  ef.wtg. 
of  a  simple  pendulum,  159,  160. 
of  particle  in  vertical  circle,  161. 
cycloidal,  172. 
tautochronous,  174. 


Motor-car,  on  convex  road,  168. 
turning  corner  on  level,  349. 

NEWTON,  laws  of  motion,  88  ...  97! 
revolving  orbit,  23(5. 
dynamical  deductions  from  Kep- 
ler's laws,  251. 
correction  of  Kepler's  third  law, 

254. 
theory  of  universal  graA'itation, 

257. 

theorem   of  different  centres  for 
same  orbit,  287. 

Orbital  motion,  220. 

differential     equation     of     path, 
220. 

force  transverse  to  radius-vector, 
221. 

speed  from  infinity,  225. 

exhaustion    of  potential   energy, 
223,  242. 

force  varying  aa  distance,  227. 

laws  of  force   in  different  cases, 
229. 

solutions  of  differential  equation 
in  various  cases,  230. 

discrimination  of  orbit,  232. 

period  of  particle  in  orbit,  233. 

determination  of  orbit,  234. 

Newton's  revolving  orbit,  236. 

law  of  force  for  inverse  of  given 
orbit,  237. 

relation   of   orbit  and  brachisto- 
clirone,  241. 

acceleration  in  terms  of  tangential 
and  radial  forces,  244. 

hodograph,  245. 

velocity   resolved   into   two   con- 
stant components,  246. 

laws  of  force  deduced  from  form 
of  orbit,  247. 

Kepler's  laws,  248. 
verification,  249. 
Newton's      d3rnamical     deduc- 
tions, 251. 
effect  of  mass  of  planet,  252. 

experimental  illustration  of,  261. 

elements  of  an  orbit,  262. 

time  in  an  orbit,  263. 

Lambert  and  Euler's  theorems, 
264. 


266...  271. 
examples  of,  '271  ct  sc.q. 

disturbed  circular  orbit,  276. 

under  forces  from  di Huron t  cen- 
tres, 287. 

Bonnet's  theorem,  293. 

Curtis'  theorems,  294. 

examples,  295. 

stability  of  earth-moon  system, 
Hill's  theorem,  298. 

exercises,  300. 

Parabolic  motion,  42  ef-  saq. 
Parallel   forces,    centre  of  system, 

605. 

graphical  method  for,  606. 
application  to  loaded  bridge,  607. 
Pendulum,  simple,  159,  160. 
cycloidal,  172. 
conical,  188. 
double,  189,  191. 

physical  analogues  of,  194. 
spherical,  197  ef.  seq. 
compound,  379. 
suspension  and  oscillation  axes, 

382. 

on  vibrating  supports,  414,  425. 
gyrostatic,  516. 

Periodic  variation  of  speed  of  ve- 
hicle, 

(1)  time  periodic,  (2)  space  peri- 
odic,  effect  of    on    activity, 
354. 
•Pile-driver,  theory  of,  396. 

how  far  a  pile  should  be  driven, 

399. 

Planetary  motion,  54. 
hodograph  for,  55. 
equation  of  path,  57. 
resolution   of   velocity  into    two 
parts    of    constant    amount, 
59. 
Plummet,  equilibrium  of,  168. 

in  railway  carriage,  170. 
POINSOT,  momental  ellipsoid,  310. 
method  of  representing  motion  of 
rigid  body  under  no  forces, 
462. 

central  axis,  615. 
Polar  coordinates,  27- 
Polhodes,  and  herpolhodes,  465. 
projections  of,  466. 
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Polygons,  funicular,  586. 

with  equal  horizontal  projections 

of  sides,  590. 
Power,    transmission    of    by    belt, 

596. 

Precession,     of    symmetrical     top, 
476. 

effect  of  accelerating  or  impeding, 
causing  top  to  rise  or  fall,  492. 

astronomical,  497. 

of  equinoxes,  498. 
Principal  coordinates,  586. 
Projectile,  in  uniform  field,  42. 

properties  of  path  of,  43. 

horizontal  range  of,  44. 

range  of,  through  fixed  point,  44. 

envelope  of  coplanar  paths  of,  46. 

examples  of  motion  of,  48. 

time  of  flight  of,  49. 

drift  of  in  air,  536. 

stability  of,  537- 

Rate  of  change  of  momentum, 
in  curvilinear  motion,  85. 
effect  of  change  of  mass  on,  84. 
R-AYiiKNiii,  Lord,  on  effect  of  con- 
straints, 583. 

Reactions  of  rigid  body,  315. 
Rectilinear     Motion     in     resisting 

medium,  144. 
limiting      speed       in      resisting 

medium,  145. 
Relative  motion,  11. 

of    parts    of    ship,   effect    of,   on 

activity,  356. 
Resistance  to  shot,  217. 
Resisted  motion,  144. 

when  resistance  varies  as  ?.>",  149. 
when  resistance,  varies  as  v,  153, 

as  ?;'-,  153,  as  v3,  154. 
in  vertical  line,  155. 
examples  of  under  gravity,"  156. 
curvilinear  in  uniform  field,  206. 
resistance,  lev,  210. 
trajectory  for,  211. 
resistance,  kv",  213. 
hodograph,  214. 


Rifio  bullot,  speed  of  in  air,  353. 
drift  of,  r>30. 
stability  of,  537. 
Rigid  body,  tran.slatory  motion  of, 

122.' 

rotation  of,  125. 
moments*  of  inertia  of,  125. 
rolling  motion  of,  125. 
equations  of  rotational  motion  of, 

317. 

Killer's  equations  for,  320. 
examples*    on    central    axis    and 

rotation  of,  453. 
motion  of,  under  no  forces,  462. 
stability  of  motion  of,  under  no 

.  forces,  '1 66. 

examples  on  motion  of,  468. 
equilibrium  of,  (iOl. 
Road  surface,  effect  of  on  vehicular 

traffic,  343. 
Rolling,  of  solid  on  inclined  plane, 

3GS. 

of  M.K.  on  invariable  plane,  463. 
of   body    cone   on    space-cone   in 

motion  of  top,  500. 
of  solid  of  revolution  on  horizontal 

plane,  539. 
of    hoop    or   disk,    on   horizontal 

plane,  543. 
oscillations  of,  543. 
Rotation,  114,  122,  438  e.t  seq. 

of  tops  and  gyrostats,  475... 544. 
ROUTH,  HtabUify  of  Motion,  574. 
Elementary  Dynamics,  586. 

Salisbury,  railway  accident  at,  351, 

352. 
SCHLICK,    gyrostatic    controller    of 

rolling  of  ship,  524. 
Screw-motion,  theory  of,  440. 

cylindroid,  exercises,  472. 
Seismographs,  411. 

for  vertical  motion,  420. 
Simple  harmonic  motion,  61. 

velocit3'  and  acceleration  in,  62. 

equation  of,  62. 

amplitude,    period,     and    phase, 


horizontal  plane,  539  ...  544. 
Speed,  1. 

varying,  5,  9. 

curve  of,  6. 

distance  traversed  at  varying,  7. 
Spiral  of  Archimedes,  motion  in,  31. 
Spiral  .springs,  connected,  195,  196. 
Stability,  of  earth-moon  system,  298. 

of  motion  of  rigid  body  under  no 
forces,  466. 

of  top,  489. 

of  gyrostat,  506. 

of  projectile,  537. 
Statics,  580... 6 19. 
Steamship  comparison,  law  of,  147. 

examples,  148. 
Suspension  bridge,  chain  of,  591. 

TAIT,  elliptic  orbit  and  braehisto- 

chrone,  241. 
Tautochronous  motion,  174. 

examples  of,  175. 
Tops  and  gyrostats,  475... 544. 
Top,  symmetrical  motion  of,  475. 
spherical,  478. 

path  of  point  on  axis  oi?  top,  479. 
rise  and  fall  of  top,  479. 
started  with  rapid  rotation,  482. 
vibrations    of    rapidly    rotating, 

483,  489. 

reaction  of  on  support,  484. 
examples  on  motion  of,  486. 
steady  motion  of,  488. 
graphical   representation  of  con- 
dition of  stability  of,  489. 
effect  of  forcing  precession  above 

free  value,  492. 

reaction   of  ring-guide  or   space- 
cone  on,  494. 
explanation  of  clinging  of  axle  of, 

to  curved  guide,  495. 
rising  and  falling  of  ordirKuy,  510. 
Torpedo,    gyrostatic    controller   of, 

538. 
Trains,   problems,    regarding,    341, 

344  et  sr.ff. ,  433. 

time  from  station  to  station,  344. 
.Turbines,  steam,   gj'rostatic  action 
of,  531. 


dynamics  of  on  curve,  348,  3.10. 
time  of  starting  and  slopping,  3-18. 
ell'ect    of    periodic    variation    of 

speed  of,  354. 
wheeled,  inertia  of,  3G6. 

motion  of  on  inclined  plane,  30(5. 
at  rest  on  incline,  372. 
Velocity,  1. 

graphical  representation  of,  11. 

relative,  15. 

curve  of,  15. 

angular,  17,  449. 

components  of,  30. 

linear,  of  point  in  turning  body, 

450. 

Vibrations,  theory  of,  01  at  seq. 
of  simple  pendulum,  159. 
of   doiible   compound   pendulum, 

408. 
of  simple  pendulum  with  vibrating 

support,  414. 
resonance,  416. 

examples  of,  417. 
examples  of  forced,  418. 
examples  of  mutually  influencing, 

420  et.  neq. 
of  balance  and  case  of  watch,  1 93, 

420. 

of  watch  hung  by  bifilar  suspen- 
sion, 421. 
of  carriage  on  springs,  424. 

steadiness  of,  425. 
retarded  by  friction,  426. 

tidal  example,  427. 
general  theory  of,  585. 

Watch,  influence  of  suspension  on 

rate  of,  193. 
as  double   compound  pendulum, 

420. 
Weather  helm,  why  a  ship  carries, 

137. 

Work,  104. 
units  of  work,  105. 
variational  equation  of,  108. 
done    in    starting    and    stopping 

trains,  341. 
due  to  constraints  of  system,  550. 
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